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Tribal senior inducted into Florida 
Track and Field Hall of Fame 


BY CHRIS C. JENKINS 
Staff Reporter 

DAYTONA BEACH — Even though Tribal senior David 
Jumper, 65, has not ran competitively in more than 40 years, he 
managed to pace himself all the way into the Florida Track and 
Field Hall of Fame. 

As a cross-country phenomenon on the high school and 
college level, Jumper joined five other deserving athletes for 
induction ceremonies as part of the 2012 Florida Athletic 
Coaches Association Track and Field Clinic held at the Daytona 
Beach Hilton Hotel on Jan. 6 with family and friends on hand 
for support. 

In his distinguished career, Jumper competed in many events 
including the half-mile, mile and sprint medley (1 mile), and his 
bevy of awards include two cross-country state championships 
on the McArthur High School track team, All-American status at 
Haskell Indian Nations University (formerly known as Haskell 
University), and he had several first place finishes at county- and 
state-level meets. And all through one special, unorthodox ritual 
he followed - running barefoot! 

“I wasn’t really used to wearing shoes, so it felt good to just 
go without,” Jumper said of the practice he gained while playing 
and growing up on the reservations. 

The Hollywood native and son of Harry and Tommie 
Jumper said it all began for him in junior high while attending 
Driftwood, where he tried out for football but was deemed too 
small to play. But coaches in his physical education class noticed 
his talent running and doing other exercise activities. The rest is 
history. 

At the ceremony, Jumper spoke highly of former McArthur 
Track and Field Coach Bill Gilmartin. Although Gilmartin could 
not attend the ceremony for health reasons, Jumper gave him 
special recognition for influencing his career and for his Hall 
nomination, which persevered through more than four years 
spent on the ballot. 

“He took a little boy (me) off the reservation, helped me 
attend school and, even though I was shy, he put me up in his 
arms and just told me to go out there on the track and just run,” 
Jumper told attendees. “I didn’t know what that all really meant 
then, but I just went and did what he said. I was successful at 
what I was doing, so he just continued to teach me different 
practice methods. . .He helped me and made me who I am today.” 

Jumper was one of the first Seminoles to win in any sport at 
McArthur and followed a simple philosophy on the track: “I just 
did what I was told to do.” 

“As a Seminole Tribal member, it was very hard to compete 
living on a reservation because we lived in a very remote 
area,” Jumper said. “He (Gilmartin) knew my situation on 
the reservation and knew we didn’t have a lot to do as far as 
activities.” 

Jumper said the honor is definitely one of the top 
accomplishments of his life. He said he appreciates the support 
of Tribal Council Chairman James E. Billie and family. 

“I wanted him (the Chairman) there for support. He’s always 
been involved in sports, although he played football at the time,” 
Jumper said. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal senior David Jumper receives his plaque as one of the new 
inductees into the Florida Track and Field Hall of Fame on Jan.6. 


Jumper’s proud grandson Arek Jumper said, “I was happy for 
him. He has made me want to do something like this someday.” 

Fifelong friends, Billie attended elementary through high 
school with Jumper and played in the band. Jumper also credits 
Billie with introducing the rhythm of music to his approach 
while running. 

“David had a body build that makes you think of a runner, 
with long legs, and his upper portion reminded you of a cheetah,” 
Chairman Billie said. “He is an unsung hero and is very quiet, but 
when you give him the opportunity to show you what he can do, 
he is not bashful about it. So when I heard he got nominated, I 
wasn’t surprised but I was really glad he did because he deserved 
it,” Billie said. “He fit right in with his own style.” 

Jumper said he is proof that hard work and dedication can be 
recognized beyond the reservation. 

“I want people to realize that the challenge is not on the 
reservation but outside of it. This is where you get recognized. I 
want our Tribal members to know and understand this.” 


Travel Channel visits 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 



© Photo courtesy of the Travel Channel 

Andrew Zimmern of Travel Channel’s Bizarre Foods samples Seminole foods with Norman Bowers. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — The Travel Channel’s 
Andrew Zimmern journeys across the globe 
searching for unique cultures and foods to 
showcase on his television show Bizarre 
Foods , and the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
made the cut. 

From Dec. 7-8, Zimmern traveled to 
the Brighton Reservation to experience 
the traditional Seminole way of life and to 
sample authentic Seminole foods. The menu 
for his visit included swamp cabbage, turtle 
soup, frybread and guava sofkee. 

“Watching traditional hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and most importantly, cooking 
frybread and turtle with the women was one 
of the most beautiful and fulfilling days of 
my life and something I wish all Americans 
could see, so I am grateful to be able to tell 
that story in my show,” Zimmern said in an 
e-mail. 

Norman Bowers, Chairman James E. 
Billie’s special assistant, helped organize 
the activities for the television show, took 
Zimmern on an air boat ride to catch mudfish 


and garfish, which they slow-cooked over 
the grill for hours with their “guts and 
everything.” Despite their unappealing look, 
if prepared properly, he said, the fish taste 
great. 

Bowers enlisted the help of mother, 
Forene Gopher; aunt Martha Jones; sister 
Charlotte Gopher; and friend Diane Smith 
to prepare the food in a traditional cooking 
hut on the reservation. 

“If you watch the show, this guy travels 
the world,” Bowers said. “For the Tribe to 
have the opportunity to show its traditional 
foods and show the world, you can’t pass on 
it.” 

This season of Bizarre Foods focuses on 
discovering some of the strangest foods and 
most colorful characters in America rather 
than from around the world, according to the 
Travel Channel’s website. 

“The Seminole experience in America 
is shockingly underrepresented,” Zimmern 
said. “The Seminole, like many of our 
native Tribal peoples, are the first and only 
true Americans in the strictest sense. Their 

♦ See BIZARRE FOODS on page 8A 


President Barack Obama signs order 
to improve Native American education 


Smallwood judge orders 
FGG to fix Mamie Street 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — President Barack Obama 
announced his signing of an executive order to improve 
education for American Indians at the third White House Tribal 
Nations Conference on Dec. 2. 

When announced, Obama received praise and massive 
applause from the hundreds of Tribal leaders in attendance. 

“We’re going to find ways to reduce the dropout rate,” 
Obama said in his speech. “We’re going to help students who’ve 
already dropped out re-enter the education system. And we’re 
going to strengthen our tribal colleges and universities. They are 
cornerstones of their community and they deserve our support.” 

The order, titled “Improving American Indian and Alaska 
Native Education Opportunities and Strengthening Tribal 
Colleges and Universities,” aims to improve educational 
opportunities and performance through funding and various 
programs for Native American and Alaska Native students from 
early education through college. 

It has been a constant uphill battle for Native Americans 
to secure recognition and help when it comes to education. The 
Seminole Tribe’s own Director of Education Emma Johns has 
been a part of the fight, making trips to Washington, D.C., among 
other cities, to voice her opinion along with the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida’s concerns. 

“For many years, we have seen candidates and president 
elects use our communities as part of their political platforms and 
fall short on the follow through,” Johns said. “Though it has not 
been an easy battle, it is one that our Native brothers and sisters 
have refused to give up. Each year Native Americans gather 
together in Washington, D.C. during Native American Impact 
week to fight... I have been a part of this lobbying effort many 
times and see first hand what other tribes deal with from 60-mile 
dirt road bus roads to minimal, if any, modem infrastmcture in 


their communities.” 

Recent studies have shown that American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives are dropping out of school at an alarming rate. 

The executive order signed by the president states: “It is 
the policy of my Administration to support activities that will 
strengthen the Nation by expanding educational opportunities 
and improving educational outcomes for all AI/AN (American 
Indian and Alaska Native) students in order to fulfill our 
commitment to furthering tribal self-determination and to 
help ensure that AI/AN students have an opportunity to learn 
their Native languages and histories and receive complete and 
competitive educations that prepare them for college, careers, 
and productive and satisfying lives.” 

Johns expressed strong support for the order; she has high 
hopes for what it could do for the Tribe. 

“For our students and any Native that attends a Tribal 
College, my hope is that this will only provide them with 
higher quality facilities, academics, extracurricular programs 
and cultural relevant activities,” Johns said. “It is about time 
that Native Americans and their educational needs are being 
addressed.” 

The Secretary of the U.S. Department of Education Ame 
Duncan and the Secretary of the U.S. Department of the Interior 
Kenneth F. Salazar will co-chair the initiative. 

“It is comforting to see the current administration finally 
taking this initiative,” Johns said. “Any initiative taken towards 
promoting and funding educational excellence in Indian Country 
is a blessing.” 

The administration is determined to put a strong focus on 
secondary education, including Tribal colleges, universities 
and technical schools. Their goal is to keep Native Indians and 
Alaska Natives in school to further their education and prepare 
for their future, no matter what social or economic background 
they come from. 

“TCUs (Tribal Colleges and Universities) maintain, 

♦ See OBAMA on page 2A 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

NAPLES — Put the road back. And 
pave it. 

Read Judge Lauren Brodie’s lips: Put. 
The. Road. Back. 

Not the lousy, pothole infested, 
unpaved, mosquito-watered, shell-shocked 
hiking path unfit for cars, coon or man that 
contemptuous Highlands County developers 
Florida Georgia Grove LLC (FGG) built a 
few months ago in Chokoloskee. 

No, the Judge is talking about historic 
Mamie Street. That’s what FGG was told last 
summer after a tense hearing before Judge 
Hugh Hayes: “Put the road back the way it 
was” - a paved thoroughfare that, for almost 
a century, crossed the heart of Chokoloskee 
Island and led thousands of visitors annually 
to the historic Smallwood Store and Museum 
at the water’s edge. 

The developers chopped up and 
removed the road under cover of darkness 
last April 14. However, cutting off access to 
the Museum, in a show of force to bolster 
a property dispute - the surprise action was 
deemed inappropriate last summer by Judge 
Hayes who ordered the road restored “the 
way it was” before being torn up. 

Hayes’ order was further supported 
on Dec. 29 by Judge Brodie, who viewed 
slides of the restored “road,” found FGG in 
contempt and gave the developers 45 days 
to fully restore the County two-lane road, 


which transverses their property. This time, 
the Judge said, “pave it” and make it right or 
else penalties (to be determined later) will be 
assessed. 

The Judge’s decision was a surprise to 
FGG, whose project director, Gary Blackman, 
leapt to his feet, backed up and began waving 
for the Judge’s attention as bailiffs neared. 
Blackman had earlier described the “restored 
road” as “one of the finest shell-rock roads 
you can find anywhere.” 

Smallwood Museum executive director 
Lynn McMillin, however, testified that tour 
buses and vans were “either afraid to try 
or unable to make it up that road, it was 
so messed up.” She said, “Every time it 
rained, more and more potholes appeared. 
For months, until the word got out, we were 
seeing the tour buses come to the Mamie 
Street turn off Chokoloskee Road, take one 
look at the ‘road’ and turn around.” 

The Ted Smallwood Trust, the nonprofit 
that owns the store, was joined in the court 
battle by Collier County; the road was 
officially designated a County road when 
Judge Hayes declared a prescriptive easement 
existed. (Hayes later recused himself from 
the case when FGG accused him of favoring 
the County’s position.) 

A hearing took place on Jan. 25 for 
the two sides to argue a motion by FGG 
that the current $10,000 bond (required of 
Smallwood/Collier County) should be raised 
significantly to cover the cost of paving the 
road. 

♦ See SMALLWOOD on page 2A 
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Tribal seniors enjoy time together 
at inaugural Senior Gathering 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Fitness Department’s Kenny Bayon shows stretching moves to seniors. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal senior Rita Micco shows off the 4-in-1 grill she won among the 
raffle prizes as part of the first Senior Gathering. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal seniors enjoy games of bingo during the Dec. 22 Senior Gathering at 
the Hard Rock Ballrooms. 


BY CHRIS C. JENKIN S 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — A relaxing day of reminiscing, holiday 
cheer and banter filled the Hard Rock Ballrooms for what many 
Tribal seniors hope will become a tradition. 

At what has been dubbed the “first Senior Gathering,” dozens 
across all reservations including the Miccosukee elders joined 
together for festive music, tasty food, winning bingo numbers and 
a showcase of authentic Seminole/Miccosukee attire and clothing 
for sale on Dec. 22. 

The gathering was sponsored and spearheaded by the Tribal 
Council and Board offices. It successfully reunited elders long 
parted. 

“It was a good opportunity to get all the seniors together 
before the holidays and allow everyone to say their hellos,” said 
Hollywood Tribal Board of Directors Rep. Chris Osceola. “Not all 
of the time do we get a chance to get all the seniors together. It’s 
something we have just started and something we would like to see 
now year after year.” 

Hollywood Tribal Council Rep. Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. said 
the event was crucial to maintaining relationships. 


“There just wasn’t enough interaction between the seniors 
among all the reservations, so we thought we would have one event 
to help bring them all together and they all loved it,” said Rep. 
Osceola. “They really seemed to enjoy the interaction and see each 
other, and it was priceless.” 

Trail Reservation Liaison Norman Huggins said the idea for 
the Tribalwide gathering came from a similar event held in the 
neighboring Miccosukee area months prior. 

“It was something I wanted to see with all our seniors,” 
Huggins said. “They did a good job. It was a good time.” 

Hollywood senior Judy-Bill Osceola said the event was a big 
hit and long overdue. 

“I felt very good about it because I got to see my relatives from 
all over as well as friends,” she said. “A lot of us can’t get around 
like we used to or get in the car and just go.” She said, “It had a lot 
of purpose to it.” 

Senior David Jumper agreed. “It’s good that they are going to 
have it as an on-going thing. They (the organizers) didn’t anticipate 
the turnout so it was even better than expected.” 

Huggins said planning for the next gathering is underway. 
“The packed house was great because it’s only going to continue to 
get bigger and better,” he said. 


♦ OBAMA 

From page 1A 


preserve, and restore Native languages and cultural traditions; 
offer a high-quality college education; provide career and 
technical education, job training and other career-building 
programs; and often serve as anchors in some of the country’s 
poorest and most remote areas.” 

There are more than 30 Tribal colleges and universities 
with more than 30,000 students representing more than 250 
Tribes from across the U.S., Mexico and Canada. 

Most Tribal schools are located on Indian reservations 
where Native culture is infused in the curriculum. Most 
Tribal colleges receive no Indian casino revenue, making an 
executive order such as this one all that more important and 


beneficial. 

“As stated before, it has been a fight to hold on to funding 
for all Native programs from head start to the collegiate level,” 
Johns said. “This order impacts us directly, as Native people 
are all one people and must continue to work in a unified effort 
to demand equal opportunity for the education of our students 
from head start to the post graduate level.” 

“This executive order is proof that perseverance is key in 
all that we do,” Johns said. “This is due to the Indian activists 
that persevered and wouldn’t accept the status quo for our 
Native children.” 

Assuring the Tribal leaders and other American Indians 
and Alaskan Natives present, President Obama concluded 
with “you have a president that’s got your back.” 


Message from the Editor in Chief 


For as long as I can remember, I have 
picked up The Seminole Tribune to read 
about the latest Tribal news and to maintain 
a connection to my Tribal communities. As 
the new Editor in Chief, I now have the 
privilege and opportunity to continue with 
the traditions of the newspaper established 
by my predecessors and also to take The 
Tribune in new directions. 

This year, we would like to continue to 
highlight the accomplishments of the Tribe 
and its Tribal members. We would also 
like to emphasize more news. Therefore, 
I encourage all readers to submit their 
ideas for stories and to give me feedback 


as to what articles you would like to read 
in the paper. The Tribune , after all, is your 
newspaper. We would like to reach out to 
the Tribal youth as well, to encourage them 
to keep in regular contact with the Tribe 
and its events; we hope to accomplish 
this through our newly created website, 
Facebook page and Twitter account. These 
are exciting times for the Seminole Tribe, 
and we at The Tribune look forward to 
documenting it. 

Have a blessed and prosperous 2012. 

Camellia Osceola 

Editor in Chief 


Council convenes in Brighton 


BY CA MELLIA OSCEOLA 
Editor in Chief 

BRIGHTON — The Tribal Council 
and Board convened at the Brighton 
Reservation Veteran’s Building for a 
special session on Dec. 16 and passed 
several resolutions on its agenda including: 

Resolution 9: Issuance of Tribal 
Revocable Permit between Seminole 
Tribe of Florida (Permittor) and Florida 
Trail Association, Inc. (Permittee) - Big 
Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation: 
an annual renewal which gives hikers the 
right to travel though the Big Cypress 
Reservation traveling along Josie Billie 
Highway around to the old Florida Trails. 
All hikers are required to sign a waiver. 

Resolution 25: Engagement Letter 
with RSM McGladrey, Inc. for Tax Return 
Work for Tribal Members for the Year 
Ending Dec. 31, 2011: RSM McGladrey 
Inc. charges the Tribe to do Tribal citizens’ 
returns by the hour, with the average being 
$150 an hour. Beginning Feb. 1, they will 
be set up in the Hollywood office and 
will start setting up appointments for the 
field office locations. McGladrey sets up 
appointments preferably on weekdays but 
have accommodated citizens with weekend 
appointments also. Approximately 550 
returns were done with them last year. 

Resolution 39: Occupancy and Use 
Of Land By The Forestry and Wildland 
Program for an Office and Work Center 
for Forestry and Wildland Management 
Purposes - Big Cypress Seminole Indian 
Reservation. 

Resolution 40: Occupancy and Use 
of Land By The Forestry and Wildland 
Program for an Office and Work Center 
for Forestry and Wildland Management 
Purposes - Brighton Seminole Indian 
Reservation. 

Resolution 41: Termination of 
Business Lease L-1508 between Seminole 
Tribe of Florida (Lessor) and Raleigh 


Osceola (Lessee) for the Use and Operation 
of a Convenience Store, Restaurant, 
Tobacco and Fuel Sales - Big Cypress 
Seminole Indian Reservation. 

Resolution 42: Approval of Business 
Lease Between The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida (Lessor) and Frankie’s, LLC 
(Lessee) for Convenience Store, Fast 
Food Style Restaurant, Car Wash and 
Detailing with Approval For Tobacco And 
Fuel Sales - Big Cypress Seminole Indian 
Reservation: Grand Opening has since 
commenced on Jan. 17. 

Resolution 43: Approval of the 
Housing Department’s Authority of First 
Priority to Withdraw Funds from Tribal 
Member Monthly Per Capita Payments: 
This resolution gives the Housing 
Department first priority to withdraw 
funds from the Tribal member mid-month 
per capita payments for collection of all 
Housing and Housing-related expenses 
including, but not limited to, rental 
payments. 

Resolution 45: Seminole Tribe of 
Florida and Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
Employee Assistance Program (EAP) Plan 
Document and Summary Plan Description 
and Optumhealth Behavioral Solutions 
Administrative Services Agreement 

Announcements made by Council 
Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr.: 

Acknowledgement of Emma Johns 
on acquiring her master’s degree in Public 
Administration from Ashford University. 
Johns is the Director of Education and a 
resident of Brighton. 

Acknowledgment of the hiring of 
Derrick Smith, who originates from 
Brighton, as the new Assistant Housing 
Director for Brighton. 

Acknowledgement of John Wayne 
Huff Sr. for his dedication, service and 
new job title change as Superintendent of 
Public Works. 


♦ SMALLWOOD 

From page 1A 


(To find out what happened at the 
Jan. 25 hearing, check out The Seminole 
Tribune Facebook page.) 

“They know we can’t afford to put 
any more money up. The Store has been 
closed, for all practical purposes for the 
past nine months,” McMillin said. County 
governments are not required to put up 
bonds in such cases; County attorney 
Steve Williams, however, refused to 
comment on “pending litigation.” “I’d 
like to, but I can’t,” he said. 

Prior to the Dec. 29 court proceeding, 
Florida folk musicians and Florida 
preservation supporters, including 
Seminole Tribal citizen Richard Osceola, 


gathered on the Court House steps to play 
music, wave signs and address a gathered 
crowd and passers-by. 

“We just want the Judge and the 
Collier County officials to know there are 
a lot of people who love the Smallwood 
Store,” Marco Island fiddler J. Robert 
said. “We won’t stand for any more attacks 
on our precious Florida landmarks.” 

Many who heard the Judge’s ruling 
had a similar question, also voiced by 
Robert: “If John Q. Citizen or J. Robert 
goes out here and disobeys a Circuit 
Judge’s order and are found in contempt, 
you can bet we would go to jail and get a 
big fine. But these big developers seem to 
get a second chance. Why?” 

Judge Brodie can’t say. Collier 
County Circuit Court Judges do not 
discuss details of ongoing cases. 
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Senior Profile: Louise Motlow 


Naples float wins award 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 


IMMOKALEE — The passage of time may have taken its 
physical toll on Louise Motlow, but she cherishes vivid memories 
that span more than three-quarters of a century. She was bom 
sometime prior to 1932 in a region often referred to as “Florida’s 
last frontier,” while her family worked in a Miami tourist village. 

Her parents, Jack and Lena Billie Motlow, followed the trend 
of the Seminole lifestyle during the first half of the 20th century in 
South Florida. This included dividing their time between campsites 
in the Everglades and the tourist villages in Miami for the sake of 
economy. Seasonal tourism provided a market for their arts and 
crafts during the winter months; the remainder of the year was 
spent in the family’s Panther Camp near Ochopee. 

Working beside her mother, Louise helped tend the garden 
and learned to prepare the meals, sew, bead and make baskets in 
the tradition of her ancestors. Her father was an avid hunter who 
provided meat for their meals and traded alligator, otter, deer and 
raccoon hides for necessary supplies. 

Louise never dreamed that Immokalee would become her 
permanent home. Her first recollection of Immokalee centered upon 
Roberts’ General Store. This trading post was the hub of the small 
frontier community and a favorite gathering place for Seminoles 
and local farmers and ranchers. Jack Motlow brought his family 
here every few months while trading hides. 

When Louise turned 14, she became old enough to join her 
family in the tomato fields near Ochopee. Up before daylight, the 
farm workers would ride in Cory Osceola’s old truck to a back- 
breaking job in the fields and then regroup for the long ride home 
at the end of the day. 

Within a short time, the Motlows became one of the founding 
families of the Immokalee encampment on the curve of Route 29. 
The farming community was growing, and they needed to live 
close to the jobs in the fields during the growing season and schools 
for their children. In the off months, they migrated to the Dania 
Reservation in Hollywood to supplement their income. 

“Seventeen was one of the most important years in my life,” 
Louise said. “I became the wife of John Osceola and gave birth to 
our first child, Grace. While visiting Hollywood, I attended Rev. 
Crenshaw’s 1st Baptist Church and became a Christian. A short 
time later, I was baptized by missionary Sam Tommie. God has 
been an important part of my life ever since.” 

“I was living on the curve when my first three children were 
born, and then we moved down to Hollywood,” Louise said. “After 
a while, John and I separated, and I returned home to Immokalee 
as a single mother with a large family to support. I found work in 
the fields, did sewing and beadwork and took odd jobs whenever 
possible. For a while, I worked in Hollywood on an assembly line 
making electrical parts for telephones.” 

Forced to follow work availability, Louise fluctuated between 
Hollywood and Immokalee for several years, but she always 
returned to her family camp whenever possible. When her youngest 
daughter, Gale, was in the fifth grade, she was determined to make 
Immokalee their permanent home. 

The first piece of land on Stockade Road that would eventually 



Judy Weeks 

Louise Motlow, born to Jack and Lena Billie Motlow prior to 1932, shares 
memories that span three-quarters of a century. 


become the Immokalee Reservation had been acquired, and Louise 
joined her parents and sisters with their families in creating the 
growing Seminole community. She joined the staff of the Arts & 
Crafts Department founded by the Florida Governor’s Council, and 
she supported her family by creating Seminole designs, baskets, 
dolls and beadwork. 

Four of her children graduated from Immokalee High School 
and two have sought higher educational opportunities. Grace was 
the first Immokalee Harvest Festival Queen; Gale attended Haskell 
University and is the site manager of the Immokalee Senior Center; 
Norita has worked in education, served as the Immokalee Board 
Representative and is head of the Immokalee Building and Grounds 
Department; Benny was an Immokalee Council liaison and is a 
local businessman. 

Three of her eight children have passed on, and the remaining 
five with their children are a close-knit family. At present, she has 
more than 20 grandchildren and nine great-grandchildren. 

“My mother has led a very full life, but it hasn’t always been 
easy,” Gale Motlow Boone said. “Her children and God have 
always been her first priority.” 

+ Please see MOTLOW on page 6A 
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Community Outreach specialist Sandra Osceola and Traditional Arts specialist Christina Billie of 
the Juanita Osceola Center display their City of Naples Christmas Parade awards. 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

NAPLES — Members of the Naples 
Seminole Community were recognized for 
their outstanding contribution to the annual 
City of Naples Christmas Parade that took 
place on Dec. 6. 

Representing the Juanita Osceola 
Center, Community Outreach specialist 
Sandra Osceola and Traditional Arts 
specialist Christina Billie attended the City 
of Naples Council Meeting on the morning 
of Dec. 14 for the awards ceremony. 

After reviewing 231 entries in the 
Christmas Parade, a panel of judges 
acting on behalf of the Naples Merchants 
Association selected the Juanita Osceola 
Center as the winner of the 2011 Heritage 
Award recipient. In addition to a crystal 
trophy, Merchant’s representative Barbara 
Sturgis presented Christina Billie with a 
signed copy of the “Visions of Beauty-Ft. 
Myers, Sanibel & Beyond” photographic 
art collection and the “Garden of Dreams” 
watercolor print. 

The Heritage category was initiated in 


2009 as a result of the participation of the 
Seminole Tribe in this annual Christmas 
event that has taken place for more than 
50 years. The City of Naples considers 
the Seminole Tribe an integral part of the 
history of Collier County and appreciates 
the participation of the Tribal members. 
The category carries a broad spectrum 
of heritage themes covering 150 years of 
local history. 

Developing a new theme each year, 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida has earned 
the recognition for their enthusiasm and 
creativity in the construction of their float 
three years in a row. 

The 2011 submission featured 
Christmas in a Seminole Camp. The 
float carried a cypress tree decorated for 
Christmas with Spanish moss and colored 
lights. Beneath the tree a Seminole woman 
was grinding com in a log for sofkee 
while the children played Christmas 
carols on their musical instmments around 
the campfire. Also, wearing traditional 
Seminole attire, Tribal members walked 
behind the float, distributing candy and 
treats to the spectators. 


Brighton establishes preserve 
to protect endangered panther 


Tribal member shares 
inspiring story 


Only 100-160 adult 
panthers remain in 
South Florida 

BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Brighton recently established a 1,000-acre 
panther preserve in the southwest corner of the reservation to help 
protect the Florida panther. 

The establishment of the preserve was one of 32 resolutions 
that the Tribal Council voted into effect on Nov. 14 during a regular 
session at the Hollywood Tribal Headquarters auditorium. The 
Tribal Council voted 5-0 to pass the resolution. 

“We haven’t seen a lot of these (preserves),” said Real Estate 
Director Joe Martin in regard to the Tribe’s dealings with panther 
preserves. Big Cypress is the only other Seminole reservation 
with one, although they are scattered throughout Florida, said 
Environmental Resource Management Director Craig Tepper. 

The Tribe’s Environmental Resource Management Department 
will monitor the project, while the Tribal Real Estate Services and 
Community Planning departments will oversee the administrative 
side. 

The Brighton preserve will not only help protect the panther, 
but it will also help earn the reservation permits for “future 
development projects which may potentially impact the Florida 
panther,” establishing land development credits at an estimated 
value of up to $3 million. 

The U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s Clean Water Act 
states that loss of panther habitat may affect future development 
projects on the reservation, which is federal land, meaning the 
government can refuse permits if they believe building development 
takes away too much land from the panthers’ habitat. Therefore, 
establishing the preserve helps the Tribe secure land credits from 
the U.S. government for future development permits, such as 
housing developments or commercial business developments, on 
the reservation’s remaining. 

“Leases would have been delayed if we didn’t do this 
(preserve),” Tepper said. 

The preserve is comprised of land not currently used by the 
Tribe since the resolution states that the preserve “will not impact 
cattle grazing uses, cultural uses, rangeland grazing, gathering of 
forest products, Tribal hunting and other uses that the Tribe and its 
members are currently enjoying.” 

“The main focus is that the habitat needs to stay as it is for their 
(the panthers’) use,” Tepper said. “The greatest problem is the loss 
of their habitat due to development.” 

The resolution follows the Florida Panther Habitat Preservation 
Plan, which states, “Habitat preservation is critical to maintaining a 
self-sustaining population of panthers in South Florida.” 

Because development forces panthers into smaller living 
spaces, it causes “increased intra-specific aggression, which is the 



Seminole Media Productions archive photo 

Although plenty of panthers once roamed most of the southeastern U.S., 
only about 100-160 adult panthers remain, all in south Florida, according 
to the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 


leading cause of panther mortality,” according to the U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service. 

Already this year in Brighton, a panther has been killed due 
to interspecies competition; and another was killed by a vehicle, 
which also causes a significant amount of panther deaths. 

Although plenty of panthers once roamed most of the 
southeastern U.S., only about 100-160 adult panthers remain, all in 
South Florida, according to the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service. 

The Florida panther has been considered an endangered species 
since 1967, and there’s good reason that the U.S. government and 
the Tribe have fought to save the panther. 

“People care about wildlife species for their aesthetic beauty 
and the thrill of seeing them,” states the Florida Panther Habitat 
Preservation Plan. “People care about wildlife for scientific and 
educational purposes and for their ecological, historical and cultural 
values. Preserving natural habitats in South Florida will benefit the 
panther, other wildlife and humankind.” 



SUB MITTED BY CHRIS T INE MCCALL 
Contributor 

HOLLYWOOD — A lot of you may 
know me by name; some may know me 
as Wanda’s daughter. If you didn’t know 
who I was by these two things, you sure 
did remember me for one thing: I was big. 
I had let my relationship with food become 
dangerous. McDonald’s Dollar Menu was 
my favorite thing to go eat and I could 
never get enough. If a birthday or special 
holiday was coming up, I would get excited 
with the thoughts of all the food I would 
get to eat. Many believe that people are 
addicted to food the same way people can 
become addicted to alcohol or drugs. I did 
not have an addiction to food though. So 
why was I eating so much of it? Because 
it was there. My family has gone through 
a lot of hard times through the past couple 
years, and food always made me happy. 
The taste of chocolate instantly triggered 
happy memories, but I never realized that 
my weight was hurting me. I knew I was 
not the healthiest person, but I could not 
possibly be the unhealthiest person, could 
I? 

After a roller derby injury left me 
in so much pain that I had to go to the 


emergency room, the hard, painful reality 
of my weight met me face on. Doctors told 
me I had elevated blood pressure. I had 
high blood pressure at 24 years old. It was 
in that moment that for the first time I was 
scared. I knew my eating habits and my 
denial had caused my high blood pressure. 
I was slowly killing myself. 

I knew I needed to do something 
about my weight, but I did not know 
where to begin. After failed attempt after 
failed attempt, I thought the only way to 
be healthy and to lose weight was to give 
up all the things I loved to eat. Then I 
discovered the miracle: Weight Watchers. 
After seeing singer Jennifer Hudson lose 
weight with the program I thought, “Why 
not?” On Dec. 30, 2010, 1 decided I wanted 
to become a healthy person. 

After all the holidays and visiting 
home in Hollywood, I went back to Las 
Vegas, Nev. to go back to school for 
photography. Jan. 16, 2011. I will always 
remember this day as the day I finally took 
control of my life. I signed up for Weight 
Watchers and never looked back. At 324 
pounds I had a long way to go, but I knew I 
could do it if I kept reminding myself why 
I wanted to lose weight. I wanted to live. I 

+ Please see CHRISTINE on page 6A 
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John Wayne Huff Sr. appointed as 
Tribe’s Public Works superintendent 


Tribal citizens share successful 
recovery stories at Gratitude Dinner 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — After more than two decades of 
service with the Seminole Tribe, the Tribal Council 
promoted Brighton’s John Wayne Huff Sr. as the 
Tribalwide superintendent of Public Works. 

The longtime Tribal member and employee 
moved up from his previous position of approximately 
24 years as the Brighton Reservation’s Public Works 
supervisor. 

Huff, 64, said he appreciates the move recently 
made by the Tribal Council on his behalf. 

“Our Council is very educated in what they’re 
doing right now,” he said. “They’re all business- 
minded and they want what’s best for the Tribe. They 
are behind all of us in our department and want to see 
us do well. I’m very appreciative of them giving me 
the opportunity to serve in my new position.” 

In a recent Tribal Council meeting, Brighton 
Tribal Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr. talked about 
Huff’s promotion. 

“John Wayne Huff Sr. was put in a new role as 
superintendent of Public Works,” Bowers said. “So 
he’s the man here in Brighton now. He probably knows 
every water line on the reservation and that kind of 
thing. I think he finally got his due.” 

During Huff’s time as Brighton’s Public Works 
supervisor, he oversaw the Tribal department’s 
successful erection of a water plant on the reservation 
and the assembly of a wastewater treatment plant. 

Huff also led the Tribal department in installing 
water lines and fire hydrants on the Brighton 
Reservation. The works have benefited Tribal citizens 
in that many of the water lines have been erected 
close to the Brighton Reservation’s paved highways 
or gravel roads. 

Through the years, the carefully built water lines 
have positively affected homes across the Brighton 
Reservations. Also, fire hydrants have been placed 
throughout Brighton, mostly close to the reservation’s 


roadways. 

“It benefits our Tribal citizens here in Brighton 
quite a bit because a lot of people were clustered in 
one particular area years ago,” Huff said. “Now, Tribal 
citizens want to have their homes built at a convenient 
distance from one another so we can get water closer 
to their residences.” 

Huff said he appreciates the support he’s received 
from his employees in the continued efforts to improve 
the quality of life for Brighton’s Tribal citizens. The 
Tribal senior has about 15 Brighton employees 
currently under his direct supervision. 

“My employees do a really good job,” Huff 
said. “They can relate to each other and they’ve been 
trained by the Tribe. I wanted the employees to have 
an opportunity to gain knowledge in a variety of 
trades within our Public Works Department. We have 
certified electricians, certified welders, septic tank and 
pump truck operators. It saves a lot of money for the 
Tribe and ensures that we have a quality staff serving 
the Tribe and its people.” 

Huff said that despite the promotion, business will 
go on as usual for him. 

“To me, nothing has really changed,” Huff said. “I 
meet with each of my staff members in Public Works 
once a month. If they have any concerns on how we 
can improve our production, I make myself available 
to help them along the way.” 

Prior to his employment with the Tribe’s Public 
Works Department, Huff spent seven years working in 
the Brighton Reservation’s Food Bank as an agriculture 
land operator, where he learned how to grow a variety 
of crops such as watermelon and cantaloupe. Huff also 
learned how to raise hogs on the Brighton Reservation. 

With all the experience he has had working for the 
Tribe, Huff said he has had a wonderful time. 

“I enjoy working for the Tribe very much,” he said. 
“I always wanted to have a permanent job working for 
my people. It feels great to represent the Tribe in the 
capacity that I serve.” 



Naji Tobias 

Annette Jones, right, and Angela Tiger attend the Dec. 13 
Gratitude Dinner. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — Jordan Billie and Annette 
Jones showed lots of courage during the Dec. 13, 2011 
Gratitude Dinner at Clewiston’s John Boy Auditorium. 

Though somewhat hesitant about sharing their 
stories to a group of fellow Tribal citizens, both 
captivated attendees through their honesty and 
willingness to move forward in life. 

Billie, who hails from the Hollywood Reservation, 
spoke of how he overcame years of addiction to drugs 
and alcohol. 

“It has been an amazing experience for me,” Billie 
said. “When I was younger, I didn’t care about myself, 
even if it meant hurting somebody else.” 

Billie, 27, talked about a tough experience he had 
years ago, when his sister, Amber, passed away. 

“I felt like a part of me was gone,” Billie said. “I 
lost my rock. I felt detached from myself. I wanted to 
die. I thought living was like punishment.” 

Billie eventually discovered for himself that life 
is worth living, thanks in great part to Seminoles in 
Recovery. 

“When you’re getting help, it’s good to have 
someone that’s exactly like you,” Billie said. “Having 
people around who care about you is a wonderful 
thing.” 

Billie said he wants to become a certified drug 
and alcohol counselor for the Seminole Tribe’s Family 
Services Department one day with an emphasis on 
serving the Tribal youth. 

“I want to work with the youth because I want to 
see them succeed in life,” Billie said. “I want to help 
people and listen to them. When I listen, it helps in 
picking me up when I’m down.” 

Billie said he’s grateful to Seminoles in Recovery’s 
Helene Buster and a host of other individuals for 
helping him along the way. 

“I feel like a brand new person,” Billie said. “I’m 



Naji Tobias 

The Andy Buster Band closes out the Gratitude Dinner by 
entertaining guests. 


glad to have my family back. Because of all the help 
I have received, I have a lot to look forward to in my 
life.” 

Meanwhile, Jones opened up on how she overcame 
her individual struggles with drugs and alcohol. 

The Okeechobee Tribal citizen spoke of a personal 
tragedy that hit home with a lot of the attendees at 
the Gratitude Dinner. Jones, who spent many of her 
younger days living on the Big Cypress and Hollywood 
reservations, lost her husband to brain damage after he 
suffered a tragic fall several years ago. 

“I broke down and cried,” Jones said. “It was 
really hard to take.” 

Not long after the tragedy, Jones said she got 
into a car accident, among some of the setbacks she 
experienced in her road to recovery. 

One day, however, Jones sought help from the 
Seminole Tribe’s Family Services Department. From 
there, the recovery process took place in her life. 

“I learned that I could have a good time without 
drinking,” Jones said. “I’m grateful for the program 
that I’m in right now. I’m also thankful to everybody 
who has worked with me in getting better. With the 
help of a higher power and my sober friends, I can say 
that I love myself now.” 

Immokalee Tribal citizen Johnnie Jimmie said that 
both speakers touched him in a special way. 

“It gives me inspiration that one of our young 
people is taking control of his life,” Jimmie said. “It 
also gives me great joy to hear Annette’s story. We’re 
all clean and we’re all trying to live a good life.” 

Buster, who helped spearhead the eighth annual 
Gratitude Dinner, spoke on how Seminoles in Recovery 
has been a positive outlet for many Tribal citizens in 
the program. 

“We’ve gone through a lot in our lives, and we’re 
reaping the harvest of the seed that was planted in us,” 
Buster said. “This program has worked a lot for us.” 


Tribal Board of Directors convene for special session 


BY CA MELLIA OSCEOLA 
Editor in Chief 

HOLLYWOOD — The Tribal Board of 
Directors convened at the Hollywood Reservation 
Headquarters auditorium on Dec. 21 and passed 
several resolutions on its agenda including: 

Resolution 6: Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
and Seminole Tribe of Florida, Employee Assistance 
Program (EAP) Plan document and summary plan 
description and Optumhealth behavioral solutions 
administrative services agreement: EAP stated the 
purpose is to enhance individual employees well- 
being and the overall productivity of the STOF and 
STOF Inc.’s work force by providing confidential 
counseling, consultation, information, education and 
referral services to provide assistance early before 
problems affect an employee’s work performance. 

Resolution 7: Approval of non-binding letter 
of intent between Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


and Mobile Mike Promotions Inc.: This is a joint 
venture with Mobile Mike Productions Inc. and the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. for the purpose of 
providing promotional activities to Tribal entities 
and events as well as parties not affiliated with the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 

Resolution 8: Approval of non-binding letter 
of intent construction of recycling facility between 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. and Native American 
Investments LLC: This is a solid waste recycling 
transfer and environmental services facility. 
Limited to solid waste and recycling collections, 
transfer and disposal services and such other items 
the parties mutually agree on. This facility’s site 
location would be on the Hollywood Reservation. 
Chris Osceola, Hollywood Board Rep., wanted 
a provision inserted in the agreement to first have 
an approval from the members of the Hollywood 
community. 
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2012 SEMINOLE TRIBAL FAIR 
Little Mr. & Miss. Seminole Contest 
Hard Rock LIVE 


Friday, February 10, 2012 
at 6:00 p.m. 


Contestant # 

Little Miss. Seminole Little Mr. Seminole (check one) 

D a * e; Reservation: 


Child’s Name: 
Enrollment #: 


Age: 


Date of Birth 


Tribal Member Parent or Legal (circle one) 
Guardian Signature 


Print Name 


Contestants must be an enrolled tribal member, between the ages of 5 - 7 years 
old by February 9, 2012 and reside in the state of Florida. NO EXCEPTIONS. 


Registration deadline is Monday, February 6, 2012 at 5:00pm. All 
contestants must be preregistered. There will be no applications taken on 
the day of contest. 


Confirm that your applications have been received by fax, Committee member, 
or walk-in s to the Secretary’s office. Call Wanda Bowers at (954) 444-9827 
Charlotte Burgess at (863) 634-8924 or Alice Billie (863) 902-3200 ext. 13314. 


CONTACTS: 


Hollywood — Wanda Bowers, (954) 444-9827 

Brighton - Charlottle Burgess, (863) 634-8924 

Brighton - Carla Gopher, 1 -(8 1 3) 299-407 1 

Ft. Pierce - Mary Stomboli, (772) 467-2454 

Big Cypress - Alice Billie, (954) 790-0237 

Trail Seminoles - Michael Cantu, (305) 553-8245 ext. 18702 

Immokalee - Crystal Salinas, (239) 867-5300 

Tampa- Vicky or April Simmons, (813) 246-3100 
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Save the Dates 

Feb. 2: Coconut Creek grand re-opening 


The grand opening festivities for the All-New 
Seminole Casino Coconut Creek Casino’s $150 
million expansion on Feb. 2 will feature a noon 
“move that bus” celebratory reveal by Ty Pennington, 
the charismatic star of ABC television’s Extreme 
Makeover: Home Edition show. 

And at 8 p.m., the mega classic hit group, 
Foreigner, will perform a concert in The Pavilion. 
Tickets for the concert start at $45 and are available at 
www.ticketmaster.com. 


The grand opening ceremonies will begin at 11:30 
a.m. in the new valet parking porte cochere. 

At approximately noon, Chairman James E. Billie, 
CEO Jim Allen, General Manager Steve Bonner and 
Ty Pennington will present a check to SOS Children’s 
Village. Then, with champagne in hand, Pennington 
will reveal the new casino entranceway just like he 
does on his award-winning TV show. 

Visit The Seminole Tribunes website for more 
information. 


Feb. 6: Deadline for College Horizons 


College Horizons, a pre-college program for 
Native American high school students who are 
sophomores and juniors, is accepting applications 
for summer 2012. Each summer students work with 
college counselors and college admissions officers 
in a five-day “crash course.” The individualized 
program helps students select colleges suitable for 
them to apply to, get admitted to and receive adequate 
financial aid. At each site, expert college counselors 
and college admissions officers help students select 10 
suitable colleges to apply to; write memorable essays 
and create a resume; complete winning applications 
including The Common Application; receive test 
taking strategies, resources and information on the 
ACT & SAT; and attend Informational Sessions and a 
College Fair consisting of more than 40 colleges. 

Feb. 10-12: 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida will hold its 41st 
annual Tribal Fair from Feb. 10-12. Attendees can 
expect deep-water alligator shows, Native American 
dance troupes, blues performances and plenty more. 
Chairman James E. Billie is even rumored to take the 
stage and perform. 

Opening ceremonies will take place on Feb. 10 
at 10 a.m. at Hard Rock Live. Gates open at 9 a.m. 
Musical performances by the Dave Shelley Band, the 
Derek Miller Band and the Osceola Brothers (Cameron, 
Tyson and Sheldon) will take place throughout the 
three-day event. Also, 20 dance performers, including 
the Three Feathers Dance Troupe, will entertain guests. 

James and Clinton Holt will tackle alligators in a 
deep-water alligator show at Okalee Village each day 
of the Tribal Fair, and up to 75 vendors will offer a 
wide array of traditional jewelry, fabric, baskets, crafts 
and food that showcase Seminole culture. 


This year’s workshops will be held at Kenyon 
College in Gambier, Ohio from June 10-15, and the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia from June 
24-29. 

Complete applications must be postmarked by 
Feb. 6. Late applications are accepted on a space 
available basis and are placed behind applicants who 
applied on time. The application consists of the Student 
Application and Essay, Teacher Recommendation, 
Counselor Recommendation and Transcripts. 
American Indian (enrolled), Alaska Native (proof of 
status) or Native Hawaiian (proof of heritage) with a 
3.0 GPA (in academic courses) are eligible. 

Visit www.collegehorizons.org for more 

information. 


Tribal Fair 

“Everyone should come out and take part because 
this gives us the chance to educate the public about the 
Seminole Tribe,” said Hollywood Board Rep. Chris 
Osceola. 

In addition, on opening night at 6 p.m., the Little 
Mr. and Ms. Seminole Contest will take place at the 
Paradise Theater, where Tribal youth will compete 
for the chance to wear the coveted Tribal crowns and 
represent the Seminole Tribe for the next year. 

“Everybody likes to come and see all the little 
ones dressed up to the nines,” said Wanda Bowers, a 
Tribal Fair committee member and the chairwoman 
of the Princess Pageant. “All the Tribal members are 
always happy to come out and see each other.” 

The event is free and open to the public. For more 
information about the Tribal Fair, call Priscilla Sayen 
at 954-966-6300. 


Feb. 16-19: Brighton Field Day 


The Brighton Reservation is vamping up for its 
74th annual Field Day, which will take place from Feb. 
16-19 and will include new additions to its schedule 
of events. 

Norman Bowers, Chairman’s special assistant, 
said this year will include a special appearance by FSU 
mascots Chief Osceola and Renegade throughout the 
four-day event. In addition, Brighton’s Field Day will 
include pow-wow dancers, Aztec dancers and Indian 
hoop dancers, as well as performances by the cast of 
National Geographic’s Swamp Men and, of course, 


rodeos and extreme bull riding. The extreme bull 
riding will be televised nationwide, Bowers said. 

About 200 vendors will also display various 
Seminole arts, crafts and foods. 

“We want (Field Day) to showcase our culture 
and bring the Tribe together,” Bowers said. 

The event takes place at the Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena, off Highway 721 between Highway 70 and 78. 
Gates open at 5 p.m. on Feb. 16 and 17; 9 a.m. on Feb. 
18; and 10 a.m. on Feb. 19. For more information, visit 
www.rezrodeo.com or call 863-467-6039. 


Fifth annual Seminoles in Recovery 
Fish Fry another success 

“This type of event shows that there are people recovering in communities and 
allows everyone to see each other,” said Helene Buster, director of Family Services. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Director of Family Services Helene Buster welcomes Tribal 
citizens to the fifth annual Seminoles in Recovery Fish Fry 
held at Markham Park on Jan. 7. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal citizen Vincent Motlow plays a game of horseshoes. 



Chris C. Jenkins 


Tribal citizen and special guest speaker Angela Tiger 
courageously gives her personal testimony on the impact of 
drugs and alcohol on her life during the Fish Fry. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

James Billie II tosses the football. The Tribalwide gathering 
raised funds for the Florida Native Recovery Convention 
taking place from March 1-4. 



0% SERVICE FEE ON 
ALL ONLINE ORDERS! 


■iWWW.TICKETPLACE.COM OR SILVIA@VIPTICKETPLACE.C0M1* 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


VEHICLE# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

PRICE RANGE 

A81254 

2006 

FORD 

E350 PASSENGER VAN 

$14,555 TO $16,855 

680601 

2006 

DODGE 

GRAND CARAVAN 

$3,414 TO $5,304 

177440 

2006 

FORD 

TAURUS 

$4,459 TO $6,109 

134098 

2005 

CHEVY 

ASTRO CARGO VAN 

$3,900 TO $5,925 

141534 

2004 

FORD 

TAURUS 

$2,291 TO $3,716 

360207 

2003 

CHRYSLER 

TOWN & COUNTRY LX 

(6,441 TO (8,216 

208000 

2000 

FORD 

TAURUS 

$1,534 TO $2,364 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 


JUDITH AJAOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 




Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(954) 525-0651 1 (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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♦ MOTLOW From page 3A 

2012: A great year for getting in shape i 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

appy New Year, everyone! 

With every new year comes inspiration to improve 
our lives in one way or another. I read in one of my 
fitness mags that losing weight or getting in shape was among the 
top five resolutions made every year. It’s that time of year when 
the gyms are flooded with new members, classes are full and 
there’s a 20-minute wait for machines. Whether your resolution is 
to lose weight, develop better eating habits or make a commitment 
to exercise more, I have some tips to help you achieve your goals. 

First, let’s talk about weight loss. For me, losing weight has 
become more difficult as I’ve gotten older. After 40, a woman’s 
metabolism slows dramatically. Therefore, I have to work very 
hard and at a much higher intensity than I did in my 20s and 30s to 
get similar results. In order for my body to change, it is imperative 
that my heart rate go into what I consider my “uncomfortable” 
zone, which is usually between 150 and 165 beats per minute. 

So, if your resolution is weight loss, be sure you go into it with 
knowledge of what works and doesn’t for you. Your age will have 
a lot to do with it, as well as your fitness level. Try out new fitness 
classes or a walking program (just make sure you’re not strolling 
like you’re in the mall). Make all your workouts count! There are 
fitness facilities on each reservation with qualified individuals to 
help you with all your fitness goals. 

Secondly, some of you may have resolved to clean up your 
eating habits. This is sometimes the hardest habit to break because 
we are all accustomed to eating a certain way. I don’t like to diet 
because that always sounds to me like I’m going to have to deprive 
myself of food, so, I simply “modify” my caloric intake (i.e. cut 
back on portion sizes). 

One thing that always helps me is keeping a weight-loss 


journal, listing meal times, food 
choices and workouts. A friend 
of mine introduced me to a nifty 
little app called “Lose It!” and I 
have to say it’s been very helpful. 

There’s a version of this app for 
just about every device. Check 
it out! It really is quite amazing 
because it’s your electronic 
weight-loss journal! Now, get 
going! 

Now, my favorite part 
of weight loss: exercise! My 
philosophy is simple: Take care 
of your body because it’s the 
only one you’re ever gonna get! 

It’s just like brushing your teeth every day! I do some kind of 
workout at least five days a week. Make a commitment to get your 
body moving for at least 30 minutes, at least three or four days a 
week. It may be hard at first, but as the weeks progress it will get 
better! Some days you may feel like you can’t go on, but just tell 
yourself, “I can do this!” and before you know it, you’ve done 10 
more minutes! 

Be sure to break a sweat because you should get your heart rate 
into a “fat-burning” zone if you want to make physical changes. 
There are charts that show your optimal heart rate according to 
age, but I go by perceived exertion. If I’m on the spin bike and I 
can carry on a conversation, then I am NOT working hard enough! 

So, remember... Working out is not a chore, it’s your way 
of taking control of how your body looks and performs! Good 
luck with all your fitness goals! And may you have a healthy, 
prosperous new year! 




♦ CHRISTINE 

From page 3A 



Regina Thinn 

Christine McCall, right, smiles with mother, Wanda 
Bowers. 


started counting my “points” for everything I ate. I started going grocery shopping on 
a weekly basis. Reading nutritional value became routine. Slowly, the healthy habits 
started forming. 

I think the hardest thing about weight loss is changing the way you think about 
food. Instead of living to eat, I started eating to live. Slowly the weight came off, pound 
by pound. In the beginning, it was tough. Everyone around me could eat whatever they 
wanted, but I had to moderate what I ate. I had to keep reminding myself that it would 
get easier. And it did. 

This month, I weighed in for my 48th week on Weight Watchers, and I am 
officially down 125.4 pounds. Many people still tell me they can’t believe I lost that 
much weight because they didn’t even realize I was that big. I was that big though. For 
the first time in my life, I feel like I have a purpose. I want to inspire all Native and non- 
Native people that weight loss is NOT impossible. That you can do it if you just believe 
you can. I had accepted I was going to be fat my entire life, but then I realized that if 
I was strong enough to carry around 324 pounds, then I was strong enough to lose it. 

I know a lot of people are reading this and thinking there’s no way I could have 
done it on my own. “She had to have gastric bypass.” I did consider weight loss surgery, 
but after hearing all the scary stories associated with it, I knew I wanted to control what 
I ate. I did this 100 percent with watching what I ate with the help of Weight Watchers, 
being active and having the never-ending support from my family and friends. 

I hope with my story I am able to encourage more people in our Tribe to change 
their lives. Weight loss is possible. Changing your life is possible. Coming from a 
person who never knew what she looked like smaller is now smiling instead and out 
came my new cheek bones that I never knew existed under my chubby cheeks. I am the 
happiest I have ever been and can’t wait to see what the future holds. 



Photo courtesy of Collier County Museum 

As a child, Louise Motlow accompanied her father, Jack Motlow, to Roberts’ General Store in 
Immokalee to trade hides for supplies. 


“She made many sacrifices on our behalf, and I can never repay her for all the 
love and compassion that she has given us,” Boone said. “No matter how tired she 
was, she always saw to it that we had clean clothes and food on the table. She would 
make the impossible happen. Knowing how much it meant to me to be like the other 
kids in school, she somehow performed a miracle and surprised me with a pair of 
designer jeans.” 

“I know that God has taken care of me, and I talk to him each day,” said Louise. 
“God began to make a difference from the first day that He entered my life. I have 
watched Him be a part of our community as it has grown. Years ago, the missionaries 
used to come to visit our camp, and then we held church in the chickee behind Lucy 
John’s house and the gym. We prayed for a church and finally, last year our prayers 
were answered, and we opened the doors of our house of God.” 

“Now I pray that our young people will come to the church, talk to God and ask 
for guidance,” Motlow said. “With God’s help, all things are possible. We come from 
strong people who have survived much hardship. With God’s help, we will carry on 
our heritage.” 



Photo courtesy of Mary Osceola Moore 

When Louise Motlow turned 14 years old, she began traveling with her family in Cory Osceola’s 
truck to work in the tomato fields in Ochopee. 
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• Gated Community 
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• Laundry Facilities 

• Domino Court Park 
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Refrigerator 

• Microwave 

• Dishwasher 
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The Law Office of 

Joseph “Jody” M. Hendry, II 
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Now Accepting Applications 
One and Two Bedroom 
Affordable Apartment Homes Available 
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Dependency Actions 
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Free Consultation 
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Hand-to-hand combat against 
colds and the flu 


Improve the air quality 
in your home 


SUBMITTED BY PATRICK PECK 
Health Department 

Hand washing is the best defense against colds and the 
flu. With the cold and flu season in full swing and holiday 
travel stirring up the pot of infectious diseases, a simple, yet 
often overlooked act might just keep you healthy and on your 
feet this winter. 

Simply put, hand washing is the single most effective way 
to prevent the spread of both viral and bacterial infections. 
Disease-carrying microbes can spread from person to person 
by people touching one another. They also can be transmitted 
when a person touches a contaminated surface and then 
touches his or her mouth, eyes or nose. 

Good hand-washing techniques include using an 
adequate amount of soap and water, rubbing hands together 
to create friction and rinsing under running water. The use 
of gloves is not a substitute for hand washing. In addition 
to merely washing your hands, understanding the nature of 
infections is important. 

The common cold 

The common cold is an infection of the upper respiratory 
tract - the nose, nasal passages and throat. There are more 
than 200 viruses that can cause colds. 

Cold symptoms usually show up about two days after 
a person becomes infected. Early signs of a cold are a sore, 
scratchy throat, sneezing and a runny nose. Other symptoms 
that may occur later include headache, stuffy nose, watery 
eyes, hacking cough, chills and general ill-feeling lasting 
from two to seven days. Some cases may last for two weeks. 
Colds are really not very contagious, compared to other 
infectious diseases. Close personal and prolonged contact is 
necessary for the cold viruses to spread. The viruses must 
get into the nose where they can infect the nasal membranes. 
The virus must attach to nasal cells after which the virus can 
multiply. Inhaling contaminated droplets produced when 
someone else coughs or sneezes may be one way to catch 
a cold. Cold viruses can remain infective even if they are 
outside the body for a few hours. You can catch a cold if you 
handle something that is contaminated with a cold virus and 
then touch the inside of your nose or rub your eyes. 

People are most infective or more likely to be able to 
pass on a cold around two days after they were infected. This 
is when the first signs of a cold (sneezing, runny nose and 
cough) appear. People can cough or sneeze out droplets of 
mucus containing the cold virus. People can also spread the 
cold virus on their fingers when they contaminate them with 
nasal secretions (for example, someone blows their nose and 
then shakes hands with someone else, who, in turn, rubs his 
or her eyes). You cannot cure a cold but you can help protect 
yourself from getting a cold by following good personal 
hygiene practices. 

Influenza 

Influenza, commonly called “the flu,” is a contagious 
disease caused by viruses that infect the respiratory tract, 
including nose, throat and lungs. Influenza causes severe 
illness and life-threatening complications in many people. 

Flu symptoms include fever, cough, sore throat, runny 
nose, headache, muscle ache and fatigue. Most people who 


get the flu recover 
completely. However, 
some people, 

especially the elderly 
and those with chronic 
health problems, 
can develop serious 
complications. These 
include pneumonia 
and aggravation of 
pre-existing medical 
conditions such as 
congestive heart 
failure, asthma or 
diabetes. Influenza 
viruses mainly are spread from person to person through 
droplets produced while coughing or sneezing. Droplets of 
an infected person are propelled by coughing and sneezing 
into the air and are deposited on the mouth or nose of people 
nearby. This droplet transmission of the flu is a kind of contact 
transmission. Flu viruses can also be transmitted by indirect 
contact by touching a contaminated object or surface and 
then touching your own mouth, eyes or nose before washing 
your hands. Viruses can survive on surfaces for up to eight 
hours longer on hard, impermeable surfaces than on porous 
surfaces. Influenza can be prevented by annual vaccination. 
However, for colds as well as influenza, the best way to 
prevent the transmission of influenza is to use the following 
hygiene practices: 

• Wash hands properly and frequently. 

• Wipe nose using disposable tissues in a way that 
secretions are contained by the tissue without contaminating 
the hands. 

• Avoid rubbing eyes with dirty hands. 

• Avoid nail biting (especially important for infections 
that are transmitted orally). 

• Cover your mouth and nose when coughing or sneezing. 

• Use tissues to contain respiratory droplets. 

• Wash hands after contact with respiratory droplets and 
contaminated objects. 

Frequent hand washing with soap is always a good 
idea. Thorough hand washing helps protect you, your family 
and others from illness. Washing your hands for at least 20 
seconds helps remove bacteria. It’s especially important to 
wash your hands before and after preparing food, before 
eating, after using the bathroom, blowing your nose or 
handling pets, diapers, garbage or raw food. Wash your hands 
more frequently when you or someone in your home is ill. 
Here is an effective way to wash your hands: 

• Wet your hands with very warm water. Apply liquid 
soap or use clean bar soap. Both antimicrobial and plain soap 
are effective. 

• Rub your hands together vigorously for 20 seconds and 
be careful to clean all surfaces including finger tips, around 
nails and under rings. The combination of soap, warm water 
and scrubbing action helps remove the dirt and bacteria. 

• Dry your hands with an air dryer or a clean towel. 

For more information on hand washing, please contact 

the Seminole Tribe of Florida Health Department at 954-985- 
2330. 



SUBMITTED BY KATHRYN COLBERT 
Environmental Resource Management Department 

The Environmental Resource 
Management Department (ERMD) was 
created in 1987 by the Tribal Council of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida to protect and 
evaluate the Tribe’s land and water resources. 
ERMD provides technical support to the 
Seminole Water Commission (SWC) which 
was created in 1989 by the Tribal Council. 
ERMD assists other Tribal departments 
such as Housing, Real Estate, Construction 
Management, Pubic Works, Community 
Planning and Development and works with 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. in the 
development and management of Tribal 
natural resources. 

To continue our mission to educate 
and disseminate information regarding 
environmental compliance, ERMD will 
publish a series of articles. We will inform 
and educate the Seminole community and 
citizens in general about common activities 
that can potentially harm our environment and 
alternative best management practices that 
can minimize or prevent the adverse impacts 
to your health and the environment. 

We welcome your suggestions, 
comments and questions. Please send them to 
isidroduque@semtribe.com or contact us at 
954-965-4380. 

The air quality in your home is dependent 
on many factors, including but not limited to: 
the materials used to construct your home; 
household cleaner use; sanitary conditions; 
chemicals associated with materials used in 
the construction of your home such as paints 
or adhesives; furniture; how cold or warm you 
set your thermostat; the type and presence 
or absence of carpeting/rugs; the amount of 
people who live in your home; how often and 
for how long you open windows; the amount 
and type of items (new things brought indoors) 
in your home; the size and maintenance of the 
air conditioning system; and so on. 

Some common misconceptions regarding 
indoor air quality are: 

1. Setting my thermostat low (cold) 
keeps mold from growing in my home: 
A low thermostat setting can create more 
moisture in your home. Moisture is one of 
the things that mold needs to grow. Keeping 
your thermostat between 72 and 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit will help keep the humidity low in 
your home. 

2. Opening the windows helps to “air- 
out” my home: During the winter months 
when the temperatures are lower and there 
is less humidity in the air, this may be true. 
However, during the spring, summer and fall, 


for the most part in South Florida, the humidity 
in the air outside is very high. Opening the 
windows allows the high humidity to enter 
your home. High humidity is moisture and 
moisture is one of the things that mold needs 
to grow. 

3. All black mold is toxic: There are 
tens of thousands to hundreds of thousands 
of different types of mold and only a handful 
of molds are believed to be “toxic.” Although 
mold can come in every color in the rainbow, 
there are a lot of different types of mold that 
are black that are not toxic. Just because you 
see black mold does not make it toxic, but it 
means mold is accumulating indoors and the 
reason for this should be investigated. 

4. If I put in a bigger air conditioning 
unit, I can keep my house cooler: With a 
bigger unit in your home it takes less time to 
cool your home, which seems like it would be 
a good thing, but it is not. Your air conditioner 
has two purposes: to cool your home but also 
to dehumidify. When the air conditioner is too 
large and doesn’t run for a sufficient amount 
of time, it cannot dehumidify the air in your 
home. A unit too large for your home causes 
your house to be more humid, which creates 
moisture. As we know, moisture is one of the 
things that mold needs to grow. 

Some good, quick and easy ways to help 
improve the indoor air quality in your home 
are: 

1 . Seal all openings in your walls, both 
external and internal. 

2. Regularly change air conditioning 
filters (monthly), and keep windows and doors 
closed during humid months. 

3. Clean up water spills or leaks 
promptly and get all materials dry within 48 to 
72 hours of wetting. 

4. Be conscious of the cleaning 
products you use in your home and try to use 
more natural materials. Vinegar and water is a 
great alternative to a lot of chemical household 
cleaners. 

5. Keep the temperature of your home 
between 72 and 78 degrees. 

6. Inspect the duct system yearly. 

There is a lot of information floating 

around on the Internet and in the media 
regarding indoor air quality and mold. You 
have to be very careful about what information 
you trust. The EPA and the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention have published some 
information regarding mold and indoor air 
quality at: http://www.epa.gov/iaq/ and http:// 
www.cdc.gov/mold/faqs.htm. These websites 
can provide good and reliable information 
on mold and the indoor environment. If you 
have any questions, please feel free to contact 
the Environmental Resource Management 
Department. 



United States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affai rs 
Seminole Agency 

6100 Hollywood Boulevard, Suite 206 
Hollywood. Florida 33024 
(954) 983 1537 
(954) 983 5018 fax 



NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT AND FINDING OF NO 

SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 


AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

ACTION: Notice of Availability (NOA) 

SUMMARY: The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) is issuing a Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI) 

for approving the lease with associated expansion plans of the Big Cypress Cemetery. The Tribal Facility 
will be constructed on a parcel located at 3435 1 West Boundary Road within the Seminole Tribe’s Big 
Cypress Reservation in Hendry County, Florida (Township 48 South, Range 33 East, Section 1 1). The 
BIA has approved and adopted the Environmental Assessment (EA), dated December 201 1, prepared by 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental Resource Management Department and entitled “ Cemetery 
Proposed Expansion Lease.” This EA has been adopted and a FONSI issued for the approval of the lease 
of trust lands in compliance with the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969. 

N O I ICE: This is a Notice of Availability (NOA), that the EA and FONSI for the federal action of 
approving the lease of trust property are available for public review. The BIA has approved and adopted 
the above referenced EA which addressed this proposal. The FONSI determination was based on review 
and analysis of the information in the EA. Based on the EA, it has been determined that the action will 
not result in significant impacts to the quality of the human environment, therefore, an Environmental 
Impact Statement is not required. You may obtain a copy of the EA and FONSI from the BIA Eastern 
Regional Office or the Environmental Resources Management Department of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, 6365 Taft Street, Suite 3008, Hollywood, FL 33024, telephone (954) 965-43 80. 

APPEALS: "Any person who may be adversely affected by this decision may appeal the decision to: 
Regional Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs Eastern Region, 545 Marriott Drive, Suite 700, Nashville TN 
37214 in accordance with the regulations set forth at 25 CFR Part 2. The notice of appeal must be signed 
and mailed within thirty days of the date of this decision. The notice should clearly identify the decision 
being appealed, and a copy of the decision should be attached to the notice of appeal. Copies of the notice 
must be sent to the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs, MS 4140-MIB, U.S. Department of the Interior, 

1 849 C Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., 20240, as well as to my office and to all other interested parties 
known to the person appealing the decision. The notice of appeal to the Regional Director must also 
certify that the appealing party sent copies to each of these parties. The Regional Director will notify an 
appealing party of further appeal procedures. If no appeal is timely filed, this decision will become final 
for the Department of the Interior." 

For further information please contact Chet McGhee, Environmental Protection Specialist, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Eastern Regional Office, 545 Marriott Drive, Suite 700, Nashville, TN 37214, telephone 
(615) 564-6830. 

Date: _ 

Superintendent, Seminole Agency^ 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


United States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Seminole Agency 

6100 Hollywood Boulevard, Suite 206 
Hollywood. Florida 33024 
(954) 983 1537 
(954) 983 5018 fax 

NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT AND FINDING OF NO 

SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

ACTION: Notice of Availability (NOA) 




SUMMARY: The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) is issuing a Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI) 
for approving the construction and leases of homes on trust property for Seminole Tribal member leases 
received in December 201 1. The BIA has approved and adopted the following Environmental 
Assessments (EAs), dated December 2011, prepared by the Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental 
Resource Management Department: 

• Clifton Huggins Proposed Home Site, Big Cypress Reservation, Hendry County 

• The Young Family Proposed Home Site Leases, Big Cypress Reservation, Hendry County 

• Willema Gore Proposed Lease, Brighton Reservation, Glades County 

• Davey Lee Snow Proposed Lease, Brighton Reservation, Glades County 

• Bryan Arledge Proposed Homesite, Brighton Reservation, Glades County 

• Richard Osceola and Sunshine Prank Proposed Homesites, Brighton Reservation, Glades County 

• .Jan ine Cypress Proposed Home Site, Brighton Reservation, Glades County 

• Rachael Justine Billie Home Site, Brighton Reservation, Glades County 

• Ian Billy Proposed Lease, Big Cypress Reservation, Hendry County 

The EAs above have been adopted and a FONSI issued for the approval of the home construction and 
leases of trust lands in compliance with the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1969. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability (NOA), that the EAs and FONSI for the federal action of 
approving the proposed home construction and leases of trust property are available for public review. 
The BIA has approved and adopted the above referenced EAs which address these proposals. The FONSI 
determination was based on review and analysis of the information in the EAs. Based on a review of the 
EAs listed above, it has been determined that the proposed actions will not result in significant impacts to 
the quality of the human environment, therefore, an Environmental Impact Statement is not required. You 
may obtain a copy of the EAs and FONSI from the BIA Eastern Regional Office or the Environmental 
Resources Management Department of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 6365 Taft Street, Suite 3008. 
Hollywood, FL 33024, telephone (954) 965-43 80. 

APPEALS: "Any person who may be adversely affected by this decision may appeal the decision to: 
Regional Director, Bureau of Indian Affairs Eastern Region, 545 Marriott Drive, Suite 700, Nashville TN 
37214 in accordance with the regulations set forth at 25 CFR Part 2. The notice of appeal must be signed 
and mailed within thirty days of the date of this decision. The notice should clearly identify the decision 
being appealed, and a copy of the decision should be attached to the notice of appeal. Copies of the notice 
must be sent to the Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. MS 4140-MIB. U.S. Department of the Interior, 
1 849 C Street. N.W., Washington, D.C., 20240, as well as to my office and to all other interested parties 
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What is drugged driving? 


Deaths in the line of duty 


SUBMITTED BY DEBRA RAY 
Family Services Department 

“Have one [drink] for the road” was once a commonly used 
phrase in American culture. Only within the past 25 years have 
we as a Nation begun to recognize the dangers associated with 
drunk driving. And through a multipronged and concerted effort 
involving many stakeholders - including educators, media, 
legislators, law enforcement and community organizations such as 
Mothers Against Drunk Driving - the Nation has seen a decline in 
the number of people killed or injured as a result of drunk driving. 
But it is now time that we recognize and address the similar dangers 
that can occur with drugged driving. 

The principal concern regarding drugged driving is that driving 
under the influence of any drug that acts on the brain could impair 
one’s motor skills, reaction time and judgment. Drugged driving is 
a public health concern because it puts not only the driver at risk 
but also passengers and others who share the road. 

Why is drugged driving hazardous? 

Drugs acting on the brain can alter perception, cognition, 
attention, balance, coordination, reaction time and other faculties 
required for safe driving. The effects of specific drugs of abuse 
differ depending on their mechanisms of action, the amount 
consumed, the history of the user and other factors. 

Marijuana affects areas of the brain that control the body’s 
movements, balance, coordination, memory and judgment, as 
well as sensations. Because these effects are multifaceted, more 


research is required to understand marijuana’s impact on the ability 
of drivers to react to complex and unpredictable situations. 

Prescription drugs (for example, benzodiazepines and opiate 
analgesics) act on systems in the brain that could impair driving 
ability. In fact, many prescription drugs come with warnings 
against the operation of machinery -including motor vehicles - for 
a specified period after use. When people take prescription drugs 
without medical supervision (for example, when abused), impaired 
driving and other harmful reactions can also result. In short, 
drugged driving puts everyone at risk. 

How many people take drugs and drive? 

According to the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration’s (NHTSA) 2007 National Roadside Survey, more 
than 16 percent of weekend, nighttime drivers tested positive for 
illegal, prescription or over-the-counter medications. More than 
1 1 percent tested positive for illicit drugs. Another NHTSA study 
found that in 2009, among fatally injured drivers, 18 percent 
tested positive for at least one drug (such as illicit, prescription or 
over-the-counter), an increase from 13 percent in 2005. Together, 
these indicators show that continued substance abuse education, 
prevention and law enforcement efforts are critical to public health 
and safety. 

Should you wish to learn more about the dangers of drugged 
driving, please feel free to schedule a confidential meeting with a 
Family Services Counselor on your respective reservation. 

Source: National Institute on Drug Abuse (2010). 


SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHF0RD 
Police Chief 

An alarming statistic: Florida, leads the nation for having 
the most law enforcement officers killed in the line of duty in 
2011. Police fatalities in the United States are up 13 percent 
for 2011 at 173 fatalities. The year before, there were 153 
fatalities. In 2011, 68 federal, state and local officers were 
killed by gunfire. This is a 15 percent jump from the year 
prior when 59 were killed. 

This is an unacceptable and devastating trend. The deaths 
suffered by these officers were due to gunfire at the hands 
of criminals, according to the National Law Enforcement 
Officers Memorial Fund. While it is disheartening, it is a 
painful reality that accompanies this profession. As you can imagine, every day, officers 
prepare to go to work and protect those within their communities, recognizing there is a 
likelihood of being killed. Regardless, the officers of Seminole Police Department who 
have chosen this profession continue to protect and serve our Tribal Members and their 
communities with great pride and tenacity. 

Thankfully, Seminole Police Department as well as District 6 with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs did not have any law enforcement officers killed in the line of duty in 201 1 . 

My staff and I are fully committed to continuing to provide our officers with the most 
up-to-date training to keep them educated and safe from harm. 

I thank you for allowing me to be the police chief of Seminole Police Department in 
this noble profession protecting and serving those within the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



♦ BIZARRE FOODS 

From page 1A 


language, food and culture is American language, 
food and culture. For me it was the whole reason to 
make a show in Central Florida.” 

The episode featuring the Seminole Tribe will 
air in mid- July, and word has spread quickly. 

“People can’t wait to watch it,” Bowers said. 






Photo courtesy of Andrew Zimmern Photo courtesy of Andrew Zimmern 

Seminole style gar and mudfish cooks while a Travel Tribal member Martha Jones checks the turtle. 

Channel videographer captures the moment. 


Photo courtesy of Andrew Zimmern 

Pumpkin frybread is a hit under the chickee. 


Photo courtesy of Andrew Zimmern 

Tribal member Lewis Gopher shows Bizarre Foods’ Andrew 
Zimmern how to make fresh palm hearts, Seminole style. 
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954-797-5582 
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Announcements 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Happy Birthday to Mrs. Devin Mindy Cypress-Kimble on Jan. 15 

I can’t believe it’s almost been four years since you’ve been gone. I just wanted you to know you’re 
NEVER forgotten. I wish you were here. You were taken from us too soon. Em just glad you’re in a better 
place and have no more pain. I will never forget all the things that you taught me; nor will I never forget 
all the love you gave me either. Thanks for always standing by my side no matter what, even when our 
family told you not to. 

I will miss you till the day I die. I love you. 

LOVE your cousin, Carolee Anderson 
FOOSHE 4-life 

“DEVIN MINDY CYPRESS-KIMBLE” 

I still sit in disbelief 
I can’t believe you’re really gone. 

Life hasn’t been quite the same 
Em still learning on how to deal with the pain. 

I HATE the fact that you’re gone 
I lost my one true family and you did nothing wrong. 

I know you showed me loyalty and so much love 
I give anything now just to get a hug. 

You’re always in my heart and in mind 
It still hurts and I still break down and cry. 

I miss you so much, words cannot describe 
A part of me has died. . . 

You’re always in my thoughts and in my prayers 
I miss you cuz I’ll do best to hang in there. 

I LOVE YOU DEV!!! 

LOVE, Carolee Anderson FOOSHE 4-life 


Nehtakehetho Waache 


Nehtakehetho Waache enjoy it the best you can, 
Ahhayake and stay strong representing the panther clan. 

It’s your birthday and you deserve to have fun, Waache 
Happy Birthday! From your youngest warrior son. 

You know I speak my mind and what’s in my heart, I 
write that way too. Waache you’re my world and Em 
grateful for you. 

Since day one of my birth you have showed love and care 
unconditionally, throughout all these years and through it 
all you continue to do for me. 

In return I give you my last breath to show you my 
appreciation, Waache this warrior lives to die with 
dedication. 

I am blessed to have you as Aawaache you’re second to 
none, Great hearted member of the unconquered ones. 

Many give their word and make promises they can’t 
fulfill, When I am laughing they wonder. Why? I just 
know upfront they can’t keep it real. 

Waache you don’t talk about all you are going to do and 
expect something in return, You just make it happen and 
that’s a lesson in “keeping it real” those silly fools should 
learn. 

As I am writing this Em thinking about us going to 


Swap Shop and the movies we seen, eating Paleshte 
Shokaamolke you made and sipping Yeethooch Okthi 
with a smile that gleams. 

I cherish those childhood memories they were the greatest 
of times, though it was a struggle you always provided 
and made everything fine. 

Waache how can I not be dedicated to you for all that 
you’ve done, no one can break this bond between Waache 
and her youngest warrior son. 

Hechaahomechka when I touch back down, a warrior 
that’s wiser, determined and focused and sharper all 
around. 

Waache until you bury me a G I will continue to do all 
that I can, as long as you are alright that’s what matters 
because strong I stand. 

There is just not enough words to express how I feel, one 
thing and two for sure your youngest warrior son always 
keeps it real. 

Nehtakehetho Waache today and always, enjoy your 
many, many, many, many more Happy Birthdays! 


Ike T. Harjo 

Sholoopahthi Bolchuncahga 
Koowaathi 


IN MEMORY 


POEMS 



Malachi Brandon Baker 
Aug. 9, 1994 -Jan. 1,2010 
Missing you, and always in my heart. 
From Grandma Patsy West 
Otter Clan 


“Have a Happy New Year” 


“Strong ‘till the end” 


I am thankful for the things that I have 
The New Year I am grateful for 
The good life is what I know... 

Just being normal is the way 

So I will give thanks each and every day. 

Goodness is all around, 

Remember there are no frowns. 

Again I say, I give thanks for 
The New Year on this day, 

Happiness is the key to being a winner 
So we are all champions. 

Success is what we earned all year long, 
Now it’s time to move on. ... 

Thanks for the New Year, and to all have a 
happy New Year. 


- Gator 


When we find ourselves in trouble, 

We feel stuck in place. 

We can work and try to fix it, 

But still, there’s no smile on our 
face. 

It’ll seem like things are going 
good, 

Then it all messes up. 

We can work hard to the finish, 

But there’s still no golden cup. 

So why do we keep going, 

When things are so bad. 

Because Em Seminole by blood, 

And it’s not what the elders would’ve had. 
So this little half breed will keep going, 
Even though my cultures blend. 

I will fight hard to the finish, 

And will always stay strong ‘till the end. 



- Matt DeHass 
Dec. 19, 2011 


CLASSIFIEDS 


CONGRATULATIONS 
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Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy 
Release • Professional Service. 1128 NW 31st 
Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 


We would like to congratulate daughter, sister and new mother Brittany Smith on achieving another successful 
educational milestone. On Dec. 15, 2011, Brittany R. Dyan Smith graduated with her Associates of Arts Degree in 
Architecture from Indian River State College. Brittany is currently continuing her education at Nova Southeastern 
University where she will be majoring in Business Administration with a minor in International Business. In addition to 
striving for her educational goals, she currently holds the chairperson position with the newly established Tribal Youth 
Council for the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

Brittany is the youngest daughter of Roger and Diane Smith of Brighton. New mother to the late Janel Billie’s 
youngest daughter Jayla Billie, she continues to further her education. We would just like to express how proud we are 
for Brittany with her recent achievements and setting a positive role model for the youth in the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

“If you believe it, you can achieve it.” 

Congratulations Britt. 

Love Mom & Dad 
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Editorial 


Attorney General’s vigilance protects Compact 


• James E. Billie and Tony Sanchez Jr. 

W e would like to say a hearty “Sho-naa- 
bish” (Thank you) to Florida Attorney 
General Pam Bondi for the strong 
opinion she delivered Jan. 12 denying the legality of 
slot machine gaming referendums across Florida. 
Given the highly charged, extremely complicated 
atmosphere surrounding the so-called “destination 
resorts” casino legislation now creeping through the 
Florida legislature, it is refreshing that one Florida 
leader has boldly stepped forward to bring a sense of 
fair play to this ever-growing, shadowy situation. 

Attorney General Bondi is correct in her opinion 


that individual county referendums OK’ing slot 
machines at existing pari-mutuel facilities violates 
the Florida Constitution. Bondi directed that the state 
Department of Business and Professional Regulation 
(DBPR) should not approve slot machine licenses based 
on upcoming votes. The law is clear, Bondi found, that 
such referendums are valid only if preauthorized by the 
Legislature or the State Constitution. 

Her words, delivered Jan. 12, brought a strong 
dose of “shock’n y’all” to fast-track gaming interests 
in two rural Florida counties barely two weeks from 
conducting the special referenda. (In addition to 
Gadsden and Washington counties in the Florida 
panhandle, Hamilton and Palm Beach counties are 
gearing up for similar referenda later in the year.) 


We applaud Attorney General Bondi for her 
courage in standing up to slot machine advocates who 
use faux loopholes in existing Florida laws to gain local 
support for gaming expansion that is clearly illegal. 
We also praise DBPR Secretary Ken Lawson, who 
requested Bondi’s opinion and promised his agency 
would follow her directive. 

From the beginning, when we first heard about 
the current legislation to significantly expand gaming 
in Florida, the Seminole Tribe of Florida has stood 
squarely in support of the Gaming Compact the Tribe 
signed with the State of Florida in 2010. We have called 
upon Gov. Rick Scott, his Cabinet and the Florida 
Legislature to protect this agreement, signed in good 
faith, against all attacks against its integrity. 


The Attorney General is right. We hope she will 
stand firm when the arrows start to fly from those 
who thought they could sneak in under her radar. The 
terms of this Compact clearly preclude slot machines 
at facilities outside of Broward and Dade counties 
and make no provisions for special referenda without 
Legislative/Constitutional approval. The people of 
Florida are well served by Attorney General Bondi and 
her vigilance for the protection of the letter of the law. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. Tony Sanchez Jr is President of Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


A tribute to Betty Mae Jumper 




Seminole Media Productions archive photo 

A portrait of Betty Mae Jumper. 


• Moses Jumper Jr. 

J an. 14 is a very special day for 
me because it has been one year 
since the passing of my mother 
into the spirit world. As I sit and write, I 
think back to the years growing up under 
the mentorship of this extraordinary 
woman. I think of the achievements, goals, 
and awards she attained in her 87 years of 
living on this earth. I guess, as her son, I 


got the opportunity to see her almost every 
day. I saw how she faced situations in this 
life as a political figure, a wife, a mother, 
and a native female leader. In the male- 
dominated political world of our society, 
she persevered through not only gender 
but racism as well. It seems like every time 
I would complain about where the Tribe 
was headed she would remind me of where 
the Tribe has been. She would remind me 
of the early days, the organization of the 
Tribe, the heated discussions, the meetings, 
the budget supported by the donations of 
rodeos and other fundraisers that would 
enable our early leaders to travel, usually 
by car, to Washington to lobby and stand 
up for our Native rights to be recognized 
as a Tribe. Along with vocal women such 
as her cousin Charlotte Osceola and her 
sister-in-law Laura Mae Osceola, these 
women were pioneers in women’s rights 
and outspoken leaders of our early Tribal 
government. Then, in the ‘60s, it was 
unheard of for a Native woman to run for 
the Chief or Tribal Chairman of a Native 
Tribe. I was so proud of her when she was 
elected the highest position in our Tribe. 
She always stressed education to me, and 
for me there was no skipping school or 
dropping out. And if my grades were not 
kept up, I had to face the consequences! 

As a wife, she was married to my 
father, Moses Jumper Sr. I was proud of 
my dad being one of the first Seminoles to 
enlist in the armed services during World 
War II, but my father had a lot of problems 
attributed to his alcohol addictions. This 
addiction brought a lot of stress into the 


family. It was hard on us as children and 
probably twice as hard for my mother 
trying to keep the family together as well 
as working to maintain her position in the 
Tribe. I believe my mother kept us one step 
ahead of poverty because she always knew 
how to make a dollar by selling arts and 
crafts at the tourist boats or pedaling them at 
the local craft shops. Sometimes we would 
pick the huckleberries along Stirling Road 
to sell. Many times she would literally steal 
the money out of my fathers’ pockets when 
he passed out from drinking too much. 
My dad always had money from wrestling 
alligators. I never knew anyone who could 
make a dollar go so far as my mother could. 
Today they call this concoction Indian 
food, but they were really an inexpensive 
mixture of meals that was cheap and could 
fill you up. She made so many things 
out of spam and rice, tomatoes, ground 
beef, chicken necks and backs. She made 
mixtures of all kinds of canned goods 
that I’m sure today she could have started 
her own cooking show. My mother never 
backed off for her responsibilities to her 
family. She took care of her mother, her 
husband, and her four children. One of the 
children was my sister, Rebecca, who I’m 
sure many people never knew because she 
had cerebral palsy from birth and needed 
constant care every day and night. Because 
of all these responsibilities, I used to ask 
my mother why she stayed with my father 
all those years. She said she was a Christian 
and that’s what God called her to do. At the 
time, I didn’t understand what that meant, 
but today I see how her faith and trust in 


God brought her through the years. 

In a day when so much emphasis is put 
on our bloodlines, I realize that leaders are 
not bom because of bloodlines. They are 
made by what’s in their heart. My mother 
was half Indian and half white. Growing 
up she took a lot of abuse from both sides, 
yet she never wavered from loving and 
respecting all people. If there was one 
thing she strongly emphasized to me it 
was that you never ever show disrespect 
to a person because of the color of their 
skin. She demanded that respect from 
all people toward her. She told so many 
stories of the prejudices she faced while 
growing up and when she was in office as 
Tribal Chairperson. Being a leader did not 
come easy for her. She worked hard to be 
a leader. No one made her go to school, 
no one told her to take up nursing and no 
one told her to write a book or paper about 
her people. My mother was my friend and 
a person I looked up to. She was not the 
hugging, kissing, and telling me she loved 
me every day type of person, although 
for some there’s nothing wrong with that, 
but she demanded my respect and I knew 
when to amuse her with my humor and I 
knew when that look of hers was serious. 
She didn’t have to tell me every day that 
she loved me. I could see the sacrifices she 
made for her family. I knew she was proud 
of us because we were proud of her. She 
also showed me God is real and that trust 
and faith in Him will carry you through 
anything this life may bring against you. 
She told me I would see her again, my 
mother never lied to me. 


A Mother’s Love 

By Moses Jumper Jr. 

I wish there was something, perhaps a gift, 
a deed or something I could say 
To express why I feel this way. . . 

I know there has got to be something to 
show my gratitude for all you’ve done 
To show this world, compared to you there 
is no other one. 

Money could not pay for the hours you 
have spent with me 

And I know there is no amount of words to 
describe the lady I would want others to see 
You have always stood with me, both day 
and night 

It did not matter if I was wrong or right! 
Your voice brought encouragement even 
through my highs and low 
And as time passes your love for me would 
continue to grow. 

Perhaps with this the picture is becoming 
clear. . . 

Of why we hold one another so very dear. 
You are part of me and I am a part of you 
And with this together we grew! 

You have kept the family together 
throughout the years 

Brought us through our laughter trials and 
fears. 

No! there is no word, gift or deed for the 
answer is known only from the Great Spirit 
above! 

Of why He gave to you to give to me. . . 

A Mother’s Love! 


NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 
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Study focuses on American 
Indian youth drinking 

GAINESVILLE — The National Institutes 
of Health has awarded a $4.7 million grant to The 
University of Florida Institute for Child Health 
Policy (ICHP) in partnership with Cherokee Nation 
Behavioral Health Services to study ways to prevent 
underage drinking among American Indian and other 
youth living in rural, high-risk and underserved 
communities. The focus on American Indians, a group 
often underrepresented in clinical and community 
research, makes this project unique. 

Although the five-year study will occur in an 
impoverished area of Oklahoma suffering substantial 
health disparities, study leader Kelli Komro, associate 
director of ICHP and a professor of health outcomes 
and policy in the UF College of Medicine, says: “The 
goal of our collaboration is to prevent the negative 
consequences of alcohol and drug use among teens. 
If we attain such success, we are optimistic that the 
project will be a model for other communities around 
the country.” 

- UF News and Communications 

Quileute Nation Wolf Exhibit 
opens at Smithsonian 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Sponsored by 
the Quileute Nation and the Seattle Art Museum, 
the popular exhibit “Behind the Scenes: The Real 
Story of the Quileute Wolves” opened Jan. 13 at the 
Smithsonian’s National Museum of the American 
Indian. The six-month display presents rare Quileute 
art works in counterpoint to supernatural storylines 
portrayed in the popular Twilight books and movies. 

The exhibition showcases elaborate wolf 
headdresses, rattles, basket, a whale-bone dance club, 
as well as historic (1905-1908) drawings created 
by Quileute Day School teens depicting wolf ritual 
dances, shamanistic performances, and a whaling 
scene where the giant sea mammal is hunted on the 
open ocean from 3 5 -foot dugout canoes. 

The exhibition also includes an exploration of 
Quileute ritual life, the five secret societies (including 
the Wolf society for warriors), a map of Quileute 
language place names, a timeline of Quileute history 
and a 12-minute looped video illuminating history, 
oral and cultural traditions through interviews 
with tribal members and teens who describe the 
phenomenon of the Twilight films in their own words. 

Replicas of items used in the Twilight films 
include a paddle necklace worn by the character 
Emily, a traditional Quileute hand drum that hangs 
in Emily’s house, and the dream catcher that Jacob 
gives to Bella as a gift. 

- Smithsonian 


USDA Creates Board for Native 
American Farmers 

SIOUX FALLS — The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (USDA) has created a special advisory 
board to help enable Native Americans to participate 
in and benefit from USDA programs. The Council 
for Native American Farming and Ranching will 
help Native governments, businesses and farmers 
partner with the USDA to create jobs and strengthen 
communities. The Council will work closely with the 
Office of Tribal Relations, Farm Service Agency and 
other USDA agencies to help Native farmers achieve 
profitability in their business. 

According to the National Congress of American 
Indians, agriculture is the second-largest employer in 
Indian Country. 

- Associated Press 

Utah will keep Ute Mascot... 
For now 

SALT LAKE CITY— The New Year began with 
the University of Utah’s stunning comeback victory 
over Georgia Tech in the Sun Bowl (New Year’s 
Eve) and a fresh batch of rumors that the University 
would drop its controversial Ute nickname and drum 
and feathers logo. In fact, over that weekend, after 
close to 5,000 online signatures on a “Keep the Drum 
and Feather” petition were gathered, the University 
released the following statement: “The University 
of Utah and its athletics department periodically 
review the use of the circle and feather logo out of 
sensitivity for native tribes across the country as well 
as Utah fans. At this time, the athletics department 
will continue to use both the circle and feather and 
the block U logos.” 

Utah’s athletic teams have been known as the 
“Utes” since 1971 when the term “Redskins” was 
dropped. In an arrangement similar to the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s pat with Florida State University, 
The University has approval from the Ute Tribal 
Council to use the name “Utes.” 

- Deseret News 

BIA puts Tejon Indian Tribe 
back on list 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Due to an 
administrative error, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) failed for eight years to place the Tejon Indian 
Tribe of California on the list of federally recognized 
tribes that the BIA is required to publish annually. 
Tejon requests (since 2006) to correct the error 
finally made it through BIA bureaucracy to Assistant 
Secretary - Indian Affairs Larry Echo Hawk’s desk. 


Echo Hawk was swift to correct the error: “Upon 
review of the facts and history of this matter, including 
prior Assistant Secretaries’ decisions, I herby reaffirm 
the federal relationship between the United States 
and the Tejon Indian Tribe, thus concluding the long 
and unfortunate omission of the Tejon Indian Tribe 
from the list of federally recognized tribes.” 

- Native American Times 

$1 million winner at Seminole 
Casino Immokalee 

IMMOKALEE — A local resident (who wishes 
to remain anonymous) started the New Year off by 
winning won $1,047,165.14 playing a $5 Wheel of 
Fortune progressive slot machine at the Seminole 
Casino. The lucky spin came at 9:30 p.m., Tuesday, 
Jan. 3. Seminole Casinos are part of a progressive 
gaming network that includes more than 300 casinos 
nationwide. Each time a coin is played in a machine 
on the network, the amount accumulates until a lucky 
winner hits the top jackpot award. 

- Naples Daily News 

New York Indian cigarette tax 
scheme not working 

ALBANY — A scheme by the New York 
legislature to increase state income by forcing Indian 
nations to collect taxes on reservation cigarette sales 
has gone up in smoke. The state had projected $130 
million in extra taxes - and included that amount 
as revenue in the current budget - but the money 
didn’t show up. (New York has tried for decades to 
force sovereign Indian nations to collect taxes on 
the cigarettes they sell to non-Native customers, but 
Indians refuse to be tax collectors for the state). 

In the latest plan, the N.Y. Dept, of Taxation 
and Finance amended the state’s cigarette tax law 
to require wholesalers and distributors pay the 
$4.35-a-pack tax upfront on all cigarettes sold to 
reservations - forcing Indian tobacco businesses to 
collect the taxes on all the cigarettes they sold and 
then apply for a refund for cigarettes sold to Indians. 
The new law also included a quota system limiting 
the number of tax-exempt cigarettes a nation could 
buy based on the number of enrolled members. The 
Seneca Nation of Indians challenged the law and lost. 
Both Seneca and the Oneida Indian declared they 
would manufacture and sell only their own brands. 

Wholesalers report sales down by 20-30 percent; 
an 80 percent reduction in the illegal cigarette 
investigation force (budget cut-back) prevents real 
enforcement of state tax laws. Thus, despite the 
projected $130 million increase, cigarette sales at the 
end of last year were the same as the year before. 

- IndianCountry Today MediaNetwork. com 


Free train rides for American 
Indians and veterans 

FORT WORTH — The Burlington Northern 
and Santa Fe Railway (BNSF) will offer special rides 
in its vintage business cars for American Indians 
(July, August 20 1 2) and military veterans (December 
2012) to mark BNSF’s participation in New 
Mexico’s Statehood Centennial commemoration. 
The BNSF Railway is one of seven North American 
Class I railroads, the second-largest freight railroad 
network in North America, (second only to the Union 
Pacific Railroad), and hauls enough coal to generate 
roughly 1 0 percent of the electricity produced in the 
United States. The company’s three transcontinental 
routes provide a high-speed link between the western 
and eastern United States “We are pleased to work 
with BNSF to honor the children, native peoples and 
veterans of the state of New Mexico at this unique 
moment in our state’s history,” said Stephen L. Elliott, 
New Mexico Centennial Foundation president. 

- Wall Street Journal 


Shakespeare, Native American 
authors banned 

TUCSON — As part of its compliance with 
a state ban on ethnic studies, the Tucson Unified 
School District has banned its Mexican American 
Studies program and a number of books including 
The Tempest by William Shakespeare and Rethinking 
Columbus: The Next 500 Years , which includes pieces 
by various Native American authors including Suzan 
Shown Harjo, Buffy Sainte-Marie, Joseph Bruchac, 
Leslie Marmon Silko and Winona LaDuke. 

Arizona’s state ban on ethnic studies took effect 
Jan. 1, with orders that no classes can be taught 
that “promote the overthrow of the United States 
government; promote resentment toward a race or 
class of people; are designed primarily for pupils of 
a particular ethnic group; advocate ethnic solidarity 
instead of the treatment of pupils as individuals.” The 
Arizona Department of Education can withhold 1 0 
percent of a district’s state funding if it is found in 
violation. 

- Indian Country Today 
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Cultural items return to the 
Catawba and Cherokee 



The Catawba Cultural Center staff meet with the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Registrar, from left: 
Wenonah Haire, Billie Anne McKellar, Beckee Garris, Tara Backhouse and Ronnie Beck. 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Registrar 

L ast month, several historic 
objects from the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum found new homes 
as they were delivered to the southeastern 
Native American Tribes who originally 
produced them. 

Museum staff members Tara 
Backhouse and James Powell traveled 
to the Catawba Cultural Center and the 
Museum of the Cherokee Indian to return 
these objects to their cultural homes. 

This pioneering effort reflected the 
Museum’s intention to re-unite objects 
with the descendents of their makers, as 
well as to ensure the Museum’s ability to 
collect and preserve its culture. 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 
goal is to collect, preserve and interpret 
Seminole history and culture. In order 
to do this, we need to make sure our 
collection clearly reflects the Seminole 
culture. 

If we collect too many objects 
from non-Seminole cultures, then the 
Museum’s ability to represent Seminole 
culture could be compromised. Valuable 
resources would be used to preserve non- 
Seminole culture, and fewer resources 
would be available with which to 
preserve Seminole Tribe. 

Recently, these concerns led us to 
identify several non- Seminole objects 
in our collection. The objects were 
part of the Speck Collection. Frank G. 
Speck was an anthropology professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania who 
collected objects from many Native 
American Tribes in the early 1900s 
(University of Pennsylvania University 
Archives and Records Center 2011). The 
Museum acquired this collection for the 
Seminole and Creek artifacts, but we also 
acquired many non-Seminole objects in 
the process. 

Last month, we found new homes 
for 33 of the Speck Collection objects 
that originally came from both the 
Cherokee and Catawba peoples. They 
were collected from these two Tribes 
in the 1920s and 1930s by Mr. Speck. 



Model of a grain mill made in 1936 by a Cherokee 
artist. The original mill was on the Eastern Band 
of Cherokee reservation in North Carolina. 


After obtaining Tribal Council approval, 
these objects were permanently removed 
from the Museum’s collection so that 
they could be transferred to their rightful 
homes. 

Removing an object permanently 
from a museum’s collection is called de- 
accessioning, and it is not something that 
is done lightly. We only take this step 
when we feel it is in the best interest of 
the Museum, the Museum’s community, 
and the object(s) in question. In these 
cases, it was an easy decision. 

We first delivered 26 of the objects 
to the Catawba Cultural Center, near 
Rock Hill, S.C. The objects included 


one carved wooden bullroarer; 20 blow 
and spring gun darts; and five ceramic 
vessels. 

The Catawba Indian Nation is a 
federally recognized Tribe of more than 
2,500 people. They consider themselves 
“survivors” and have a long history of 
withstanding adversity and fighting back. 

One of their most recent fights was 
for federal recognition. After the Tribe’s 
status was terminated in 1960, they 
fought long and hard for recognition and 
finally regained it in 1993. 

The Catawba people are known for 
their pottery. The beautiful earth-toned 
pieces are still made in the traditional pit- 
fired way, and the clay is still acquired 



Catawba ceramic vessel made in 1938 by 
Sally Brown Gordon, reportedly the last female 
speaker of the Catawba language. 

from the same riverbed locations that 
their ancestors used (Heinemann-Priest 
1999). 

The director and staff members 
of the Catawba Cultural Center were 
gracious hosts, and they gave us a tour 
of their exhibits and educational space. 
They were also extremely happy to 
receive these objects. The artifacts date 
from 1920-1936, and they did not have 
many other things in their collection from 
that period. They had even found historic 
documents that recorded the visits of 
Frank Speck to their community. 

This was an amazing connection 
to uncover. They were planning on 
getting the news about the donation out 
to the community as soon as possible. 
They knew their artists would want to 
study the pottery in particular, and they 
assured me that the next time I visited, 
I would see elements of the historic 
pottery in the modem pottery made by 
Tribal members today. 

We also transferred seven historic 
objects to the Museum of the Cherokee 
Indian, in Cherokee, N.C. These objects 
included five buffalo fur masks, one bag 
of punk (decayed tree matter used to 
make fire) and one wooden model. 

The museum of the Cherokee 
Indian has a state-of-the-art collection 
storage facility, and they are always 
interested in adding to their collection. 
The director of the Museum, Ken 
Blankenship, was kind enough to give 
us a tour of the facilities, including their 
new educational wing. He was very 
interested in the unique buffalo masks 
we brought, and he also thought he 
remembered the original mill on which 
the mill model was based. 

The Museum tmly feels that these 
33 objects will serve the Cherokee 
and Catawba Tribes and allow them to 
interpret and share their culture with 
their members. Not only are they with 
the cultures that produced them, but their 
absence from our Museum means that 
we have more space and resources to 
focus on Seminole objects. 

We are happy to have helped these 
objects find their way home, and we 
hope to continue to have productive, 
professional relationships with both 
the Catawba Cultural Center and the 
Museum of the Cherokee Indian. 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 

A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 


Identifying 



Sign cautions, “Do Not Feed or Tease the Animals” 



Unidentified Seminole children in December 1934. 


Unidentified Seminole children in December 1934. Please 
contact the Museum if you know whether the boy in the 
middle is Buffalo Tiger. 


SUBMITTED BY JAMES POWELL 
Associate Registrar 

S hown above are two photographs 
from one of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum’s larger photography 
collections, the General Reference 
Photography Collection. The Museum 
established this collection primarily from 
photographs taken by the Museum’s staff 
and informal donations of snapshots taken 
by friends of the Museum. The photographs 
document a wide range of topics and 
activities including, but not limited to, the 
building of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
activities held at or sponsored by the 
Museum, visits to Billie Swamp Safari, 
pow-wows and national and international 
outreach activities. 

The purpose of this collection is 
to provide a ready resource of visual 
materials to Tribal members, Museum 
staff, Native American researchers and 
users of the Museum’s library and archive. 
The collection contains approximately 
15,000 images. The collection consists of 
photographs, negatives and slides of various 


types and sizes, including a limited number 
of historic snapshots. As we continue to 
organize and house this collection, we 
discover these historic snapshots like the 
two above. When completed, the collection 
will be housed in binders and organized by 
subject in an effort to make it as easy as 
possible for visitors to the library to find the 
images they need. 

Both of the photographs above appear 
to have been taken at the same location, and 
both are dated December 1934. 

The snapshot on the left shows three 
Seminole children standing side by side 
with a chickee in the background and a 
partial view of a vintage automobile. The 
girl on the far right holds what appears to 
be a toy consisting of a cone handle with 
fringe and semi-circular base. 

The snapshot on the right shows a 
group of Seminole children sitting on a 
bench beneath a palm tree. A sign in the 
background reads “Do Not Feed or Tease 
the Animals.” The photographs were once 
part of a scrapbook and are still adhered to 
the scrapbook’s black paper pages. As we 
process the collection, we will consult with 


the Museum’s Conservator on how to best 
treat and preserve these photographs and all 
the materials in the collection. 

In order to fully catalog these 
photographs, we seek the assistance of 
Tribune readers. Does anyone recognize 
the children, the toy or the location where 
the photographs were taken? Museum staff 
members have suggested the middle boy in 
the photo on the right may be Buffalo Tiger 
or a relative and the location may be Musa 
Isle. Any further information will help us 
to better catalog these individual snapshots, 
and it will also allow us to better complete 
a larger picture of the history and culture of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida during this 
pivotal year of the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934. 

Please contact the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum at 877-902-1113 or visit our 
website at www.ahtahthiki.com to share 
your knowledge about these photographs. If 
you would like to view these photographs in 
person, the General Reference Photography 
Collection or any Museum materials, 
please phone or visit the Museum’s website 
to make an appointment. Thank you. 


| HAH-TUNG-KE JOHN ANDERSON 

Editor’s note: Hah-tung-ke is a feature in which The Tribune profiles a Seminole artist and/or a Seminole song. This month 
features John Anderson and includes the lyrics to one of his songs. Hah-tung-ke means music in Mikasuki. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

I n 1991, John Anderson’s career had stalled, and the 
country music singer found himself hanging out on 
the remote Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation. 
He left his mountaintop home of 30 years in Smithville, Tenn. 
and settled in - you might say - with the ghost of Osceola, the 
alligator and the gar. 

Born in Orlando and raised in Apopka, country music’s 
most well-known Floridian had seen his 20-year string of hit 
records vanish after he parted ways with Warner Bros, in 1986. 

“I didn’t know it at the time, but I guess I was searching for 
something,” he said, describing his weeks of hunting, fishing, 
exploring and strumming his guitar by the cook fire with his 
Seminole friends. 

From the 1977 release of his first single, I’ve Got a Feelin ’ 
(Somebody s Been Stealin ) through more than 40 charted songs, 
including all-time favorites Swingin, I’m Just An Old Chunk of 
Coal (But I’ll Be A Diamond Some Day), Would You Catch a 
Falling’ Star? and Black Sheep to his Honky Tonk Nights hit in 
1986 Anderson was an American country music mainstay. 
“Then, just like that, it was over,” he snapped his fingers. 
The 58-year-old singer and songwriter often credits 
Seminole Chief Jim Billie with helping “reawaken” his career. 
Many hours spent playing music with Billie and listening to the 
charismatic leader’s stories and legends left indelible marks on 
Anderson’s songwriting craft. 

“I owe a lot to Chief Billie and the Seminole people,” he 
said at the Big Cypress party celebrating Billie’s 2010 election 
as Chairman. “I learned a lot about myself and this world from 
them. They give me strength every time I come down to visit.” 

In particular, Anderson enjoyed Billie’s signature song, 
Huhlpa-te-chobee , or Big Alligator , a tune about growing up 
and learning to survive in the dangerous Florida swamps. While 
in Florida, Anderson also learned about the dying Everglades 
and shrinking wilderness surrounding the Seminoles’ historic 
home. 

Anderson’s experiences with the Seminoles were poured 
into the songs on his spectacular Feb. 10, 1992 BNA label 
release, Seminole Wind , which went double Platinum and 
remains Anderson’s highest certified album. The Album 
produced four bonafide Top Ten hits: Straight Tequila Night, 
When it Comes to You, Let Go of the Stone and the title track, 
Seminole Wind. 

Billboard Magazine’s Deborah Evans Price called the 
Seminole Wind single a “vividly imagistic song (that) conveys 
feelings of urgency and great loss without being self-righteous 
or preachy.” Seminole Wind was recorded by James Taylor 
on his 2008 Covers album. Ironically, the song was knocked 
from its perch atop the Top Ten list by another Florida singer, 
Billy Dean of Quincy, with his tune If There Hadn ’t Been You ; 
both Anderson and Dean appeared last year at the Florida Folk 
Festival in White Springs. 

And just like that. Snap! Anderson’s career took off again. 
The next year, in 1993, Anderson was awarded the Academy 
of Country Music Career Achievement Award. In 1994, his 
album Country Till I Die was awarded the CMA Album of the 
Year. During the next several years, Anderson also charted with 
singles Money in the Bank, I’ve Got it Made, I Wish I Could 
Have Been There, Bend it Until It Breaks and Mississippi Moon. 



Country music singer and songwriter John Anderson performs. 


Seminole Wind 

Ever since the days of old, 

Men would search for wealth untold. 

They’d dig for silver and for gold, 

And leave the empty holes. 

Way down south in the Everglades, 

Where the black water rolls and the saw grass waves. 
The eagles fly and the otters play, 

In the land of the Seminole. 

So blow, blow Seminole wind, 

Blow like you’re never gonna blow again. 

I’m calling to you like a long lost friend, 

But I know who you are. 

And blow, blow from the Okeechobee, 

All the way up to Micanopy. 

Blow across the home of the Seminole, 

The alligator and the gar. 

Progress came and took its toll, 

And in the name of flood control, 

They made their plans and they drained the land, 
Now the ‘glades are going dry. 

The last time I walked in the swamp, 

I sat upon a Cypress stump, 

I listened close and I heard the ghost, 

Of Osceola cry. 

So blow, blow Seminole wind, 

Blow like you’re never gonna blow again. 

I’m calling to you like a long lost friend 
But I know who you are. 

And blow, blow from the Okeechobee, 

All the way up to Micanopy. 

Blow across the home of the Seminole, 

The alligator and the gar. 

- John Anderson 
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McGladrey 

201 1 Tax Preparation Service 


The Seminole Tribe of Florida has again arranged for McGladrey & 
Pullen, LLP to assist Tribal Members in the preparation of their 201 1 
Individual Income Tax Returns. The tax accountants will be at each 
location per the following schedule providing same day preparation 
with electronic filing for most returns: 


Big Cypress 

9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

February 1 st , February 22 nd , March 20 th 

Brighton 

9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

February 1 st , February 21 st , March 20 th 

Fort Pierce 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

February 3 rd , March 27th 

Hollywood 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

February 1 st , February 2 nd , February 3 rd 
February 6 th - April 1 6 th 

Monday’s, Wednesday’s, and Friday’s 

April 17 th 

Immokalee 

9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

February 2 nd , March 21 st 

John’s Place 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

February 8 th , March 28 th 

Naples 

9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

February 3 rd , March 22 nd 

Tamiami 

9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

February 2 nd , March 1 9 th 

Tampa 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

February 6 th & 7 th , 

March 21 st & 22 nd 


Please bring the following information that 
pertains to your tax return with you when 
you meet with the accountant: 

□ A copy of your 2010 tax return (Form 1040) if we were not 
the preparer. 

□ Any Internal Revenue Service (IRS) notices received 
regarding tax issues. 

□ Form W-2 from all employers. 

□ Form W-2G for gambling winnings and related receipts 
for losses. 

□ List of children (dependents) with their birth dates and 
social security numbers. 

□ Any Form 1099-Misc showing income and benefits received 
during 2011 from the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

□ Form 1099R from a pension plan or retirement account. 

□ Name, address, and tax identification number of the person 
or company to which you paid child care expenses. 

□ Form 1098 showing the amount of interest you paid to a 
bank or mortgage company as well as property tax bills. 

□ Social security statement, if you are drawing social security. 

□ List of charitable contributions. 

□ Any other documentation you feel is pertinent to the 
preparation of your return. 


Facts Regarding Proper Reporting: 

Tribal Per Capita Distributions reported on Form 1099-Misc from 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida should be reported as “Other Income” 
on Form 1040 and not as a 1099-Div. The income from per capita 
distribution and the taxable benefits received are not subject to self- 
employment tax but is subject to “Kiddie Tax”. 

If you have any questions or need any additional information you can 
contact Frank Lucas of McGladrey & Pullen, LLP at: (561) 712-4808. 




TTTTT 


NOW 



ACCEPTING 1 
APPLICATIONS 


Business Center I Courtyard I Family Friendly Activities I Club House 
Fitness Center I Freeway Access | Public Transportation | On-Site Laundry 
Gated, Covered Parking | Professional Management & Maintenance | Community 
Lounge | Outdoor Recreational Area | Cable or Satellite | Fully Equipped 
Kitchens ISpacious Balconies I Modern Living Spaces I Secure Carded Entry 


Brand New Affordable Apartment Homes 



Contact Us at Our Temporary Leasing Office 

5211 NW 17th avenue, Miami, FL. 33142 




3 05.69 6.6223 Tdd: 711 



WORLD’S BEST 

ALL-TERRAIN VALUES. 

in 1 -UP OR SIDE-BY-SIDE. 



THE BEST VALUES ON THE OFF-ROAD TODAY. The Sportsman 500 H.O. 

gives you legendary power and ride. The all-new RANGER 400 mid-size is big enough to 
get the job done, yet small enough to fit in a pickup. See them today! 



954-436-9905 

4101 DAVIE RD. EXT. - DAVIE, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 
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WARNING! : ATVscan be hazardous to operate. Polaris adult models are for riders age 16 and older. Polaris youth modelsof 90cc for riders 12 and older. Polarisyouth models 
of 50cc for riders 6 and older. Foryoursafety, always weara helmet, eye protection and protectiveclothing, and besuretotakea safetytrainingcourse. Forsafetyandtraining 
information in the U.S., call the SVIA at (800) 887-2887. You may also contact your Polaris dealer or call Polaris at (800) 342-3764. For safety training in Canada, contact 
your local Polaris dealer. The Polaris RANGER general purpose utility vehicle is not intended for and may not be registered for on-road use. ©2009 Polaris Industries Inc. 
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Education B 


Tribal middle school students see 
monumental sights in Washington, D.C. 


Charter School honors instructors 
with Teacher of the Year awards 



Photo courtesy of Becky Bowers 

Middle school students tour Washington, D.C. from Dec. 4-8 as part of Close Up Washington. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Sixty-two 
middle school students got an up-close look 
at Washington, D.C.’s famous monuments 
and memorials during an exciting and 
educational trip from Dec. 4-8. 

“It’s a trip we offer all middle school 
kids to go experience D.C. and learn about 
their government,” said Becky Bowers, 
Brighton Education adviser. 

Students from Brighton, Immokalee, 
Big Cypress and Hollywood attended, 
as well as 26 adults that included parent 
chaperones, Education Department staff and 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School staff. 
In addition to sightseeing in D.C. , students 
toured Williamsburg and Jamestown, Va. 

This is the third year middle school 
students took the trip to the famous Capitol 
city, but in order to attend, students needed 
to have at least a 2.0 GPA and needed to 
have good attendance in school. 

“They see it in the text books and 
history books and pictures,” said chaperone 
Laveme Thomas. “I think they should see it 
and experience that.” 

Seventh-grader Deliah Carrillo saw 
the famous district for the first time on the 
trip. Carrillo attends Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School and couldn’t believe she 
had the opportunity to sit on the steps of the 
prestigious buildings she often saw on TV. 

Students visited plenty of tourist 
attractions, including Capitol Hill, the 
White House, the National Mall, Union 
Station and Arlington National Cemetery. 

They wandered through war memorials, 
including the Korean, Vietnam and World 
War II war memorials; they gawked at 
memorials of historic greats, including 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln; and, this 
year, students received an extra treat: They 
visited the new Martin Luther King, Jr. 
National Memorial, which was dedicated in 
October 2011. 

They also made their way through 
museums galore: Smithsonian museums, 
including the National Museum of Natural 
History, American History and Air and 
Space, and the Native American Museum. 

Layne Thomas, a Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School sixth-grader, said the Native 


American Museum gave him a broader 
perspective on Tribal culture because he 
learned about the different Tribes around 
the nation. 

The group had lucky timing upon 
arriving at the Supreme Court because they 
got to sit in on a Supreme Court hearing that 
happened to be in session. They also visited 
the Library of Congress. 

“I like looking at all the monuments 
and all the memorials there,” Layne Thomas 
said. “It helps us learn about the history of 
the U.S.A. It helps us learn more about what 
our presidents and important people did for 
us.” 

After making a 3 -hour drive from 
D.C., the group explored two of America’s 
most historic and well-preserved examples 
of Colonial government and culture: 
Jamestown and Williamsburg. 

In Jamestown, they learned about the 
founders and the Virginia Indians they 
encountered. 

“When we went to Jamestown, they 
talked about that Native Americans were 
here and have been here and did help the 
settlers,” Laverne Thomas said. 


Her son, Layne Thomas, said he 
learned that the Native Americans taught 
the settlers how to grow fruit and make skin 
for war and how they helped settlers build 
shelters out of clay. 

In Williamsburg, one of America’s 
oldest cities, the group treaded through 
historic homes, gardens and marketplaces, 
as well as the Colonial courthouse, the 
blacksmith shop and the old Capitol. 

Each day, students met with teachers 
from the Close Up program, the nonprofit 
educational organization that organized the 
trip itinerary. Close Up instructors reviewed 
the history of the monuments that students 
visited, complimenting the students’ 
knowledge from their history classes. 

Carrillo’s mom, Joyce Piz, also got 
to experience D.C. for the first time as a 
chaperone on the trip. Piz said it gave her a 
lot to talk about with her daughter and said 
it’s important for youth to know about their 
government’s history and current affairs. 

“It was very educational,” she said. “I 
enjoyed it as much as my daughter did. It 
was a blessing to go.” 



BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — Since her days of playing school in her childhood home with her 
sisters, Renea Finney has known she wanted to teach for a living. She wanted to inspire 
youth to achieve their dreams. Now, as a science teacher at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School (PECS), Finney has received recognition for doing just that. 

Faculty and staff at the school chose Finney as their 2012 Teacher of the Year. 

Each academic year, the Florida Department of Education holds a Teacher of the Year 
recognition program. The program honors the contributions of outstanding classroom 
teachers who have demonstrated a superior capacity to inspire a love of learning in 
students of all backgrounds and abilities, according to the department’s website. 

“Mrs. Finney has been with the PECS team from our beginning,” said Michele 
Thomas, Tribal member and Charter School administrative assistant. “She is a wonderful 
teacher and team player. She truly makes the students excited about learning science. We 
are very lucky to have her here.” 

Finney began her teaching career 21 years ago in the Okeechobee District teaching 
middle school science, but she made the transition to Pemayetv Emahakv without 
hesitation. She said the resources available to her, the great parent involvement and the 
supportive staff make her job at the Charter School both fun and rewarding. 

“When I found out the school was opening, I thought it was a great opportunity,” 
Finney said. “It’s a dream job here. We’re almost like a little family.” 

Finney’s peers at the Charter School nominated her for the Teacher of the Year 
award, which makes it even more special, she said. It’s nice to know my peers respect 
me, she said. 


♦ See TEACHERS OF THE YEAR on page 3B 


Pemayetv Emahakv students take field 
trip to historic Tribal landmark 


Charter School students show 
creativity at annual Science Fair 



Rachel Buxton 

Willie Johns talks to Charter School students about the history of the Red Barn. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Students of Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School took a culture 
field trip to see the oldest standing building 
on the Brighton Reservation. Students in 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades visited 
the famous Red Barn on Jan. 10 and saw 
where many of their grandfathers and great 
grandfathers got their start in the cattle 
business. 

Willie Johns, a Tribal historian who 
spent much of his childhood at the Red 
Barn, talked to the students about the impact 
the Red Bam had on the Seminole Tribe and 
the Brighton Reservation. 

“It became the focal point of the 
reservation,” Johns said. “The cattle 
industry was the way Seminoles made their 
money.” 

Johns spoke about the great Charlie 
Micco, who was the head of the cattle 
crew at the Red Bam since it was built in 
1941. He named other well-known Tribal 
men, such as the late Frank Shore, Howard 
Micco, Norman Johns, Amos Tiger and 
many others that put a surprising look on 
some of the students’ faces as they heard 
their relatives’ names called, tying them 
personally to the historical significance of 
the Red Barn. 

“This is your history,” Johns said. “And 
you should be proud. I would want to know 
if my grandfather was a part of this.” 

The students learned about the 
Seminole Tribe’s involvement with cattle. 
Johns explained how the Tribe has worked 
with cattle since the 1700s and has become 
the fourth-largest cattle operation in the 
nation with more than 60,000 head of cattle. 

“We don’t sell to the Hard Rock,” 
Johns said. “By the time the meat is ready, 
it’s already sold out. We can’t meet their 
demand.” 

Following Johns, Carrie Dilley, an 
architectural historian for the Seminole 
Tribe’s Preservation Office in Hollywood, 
talked to the students about the historical 
importance of the Red Barn. 

Dilley told students how the Tribal 
Preservation Office has worked hard during 
the past several years to preserve the Tribe’s 
historical icon and to help make it become 
the first Seminole building to be listed on 
the National Register of Historic Places. 

The National Register of Historic Places 
is America’s official list of cultural buildings 
and resources worthy of preservation. The 


70-something-year-old Tribal building 
made the list in December 2008, after being 
nominated for its connection to the cattle 
industry. 

“We definitely want to preserve it and 
keep it from deteriorating,” Dilley said. 
“It’s good for the Tribe, not just on a local 
level but by being recognized on a national 
level.” 

Dilley also explained to students that 
following the Red Barn’s National Register 
listing, structural engineers conducted a 
laser scan out of Jacksonville to create 
3-D images and models of the bam in case 
anything happens to the building and needs 
to be restmctured or built. 

“What do you think we should do with 
the barn?” Dilley asked students. 

Many students said to preserve it just as 
it once was, while others responded to just 
let it be. 

“Once it’s gone, it’s gone,” Dilley said. 
“Those pieces will be gone forever.” 

Johns believes anything and everything 
should be done to preserve the bam. 

“It should remain here and be a 


reminder to our people that this is our past, 
this is where we came from, and not just be 
a place to come and play, but a place to be 
remembered,” Johns said. 

Students got a tour inside the barn and 
got to see the stables that once housed the 
horses that herded cattle. Johns pointed out 
the loft and reminisced of his youthful days 
spent in the bam. He told stories of how he 
and his friends jumped from the rafters. 

Unfortunately, the restoration process 
has been on hold because of arsenic found 
inside the barn. Before moving forward, 
the arsenic must be removed by the 
Environmental Resources Management, the 
leading global provider of environmental, 
health and safety, risk and social consulting 
services. The Tribal Preservation Office 
hopes to have the removal done during the 
summer so the preservation project can 
continue. 

Before climbing back into the buses, 
students gathered in front of the Red Bam 
for a group photo, preserving their visit to 
the historical Tribal landmark. 

+ See more RED BARN photos on page 3B 



PURPOSE 


hypothesis 


ABSTRACT 


Rachel Buxton 

Judge Heather Dobbs asks Zeke Matthews to explain his science project’s procedure. 


BY RACHEL BUXTO N 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School middle school students stood 
poised, confident and ready to answer questions on Jan. 12 at the school’s annual Science 
Fair held in the school cafeteria. 

While only the advanced science students are required to participate in the Science 
Fair with their projects counting toward their grade, science teachers Kelly Bass and 
Renea Finney encourage others. 

“We like them to participate even if they aren’t required,” said Bass, the middle 
school science teacher. “The kids are encouraged to participate. It is a lot of work but it 
is worth it because what they are doing is they are actually learning the scientific method 
hands on.” 

For students the Science Fair project began way back in August at the start of the 
school year. 

“The first week school they get a dateline and a timeline and a guideline and on that 
they have a date of when everything is due,” Bass said. “Most of these kids have already 
done a Science Fair project before. We actually start them in the fifth grade, so they have 
an idea; it’s more of a kit type thing where Mrs. Finney actually kind of holds their hand 
and they go through every step, so when they get to me it actually should be pretty second 
nature.” 

Over the five months leading up to the actual judging, students started thinking of 
ideas and eventually picked their topics to begin the scientific method for their project. 

Eighth-grader Melany Williams stumbled upon her topic even before school started. 

♦ See SCIENCE FAIR on page 2B 
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Charter School students complete 
second year of cooking and carving 


♦ SCIENCE FAIR 

From page IB 



Rachel Buxton Rachel Buxton 

The girls work together under the cooking chickee to prepare a traditional The boys practice carving cypress wood to make spoons and knives 
meal on Jan. 12. during their last cooking and carving class. 



Rachel Buxton 

Science teacher Kelly Bass reviews data with Sean Osceola on his project about soda deteriorating 
beef. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Cooking and carving have been traditional 
trades for the Seminole Tribe since the beginning of their existence, 
and it’s a tradition Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School continues 
to teach its students. 

The Culture Department wrapped up their second year of 
cooking and carving classes on Jan. 12 as the middle school girls 
prepared and served Indian tacos under the chickees. 

“They are supposed to take lead and do the full meal by 
themselves with us just supervising with no help,” Arts and Crafts 
teacher Janelle Robinson said. 

Last year, the Culture Department added traditional cooking 
and carving to the upper classmen’s arts and crafts curriculum. 
The younger grades continue to focus on beading and patchwork, 
making necklaces and pillows, while the older students get a 
chance to take it outdoors to an open fire. 

“I think it’s a great opportunity,” Principal Brian Greseth said. 
“By having the culture classes, the students are really allowed to 
realize what their background is, where their roots come from, 
what their ancestors did before them. They have an understanding 
of who they are and where they come from. I think in the society 
today that’s kind of been lost.” 

Leading up to the last day, the girls practiced making flatbread, 
frybread and pumpkin bread. Instructors taught the girls how to 
properly mix the ingredients and to place the dough in oil over 
the fire. 

Meanwhile, the boys learned to carve canoes, knives and 
spoons out of cypress wood. Instructors taught them how to slowly 
carve and shave the wood to perfection. 

“When we first started at the school, we didn’t have carving 
and cooking but as the school progressed, we started having more 
activities,” seventh-grader Trevor Thomas said. “I like it better 
than sitting in the classroom. I want to learn more about the culture 
and where we came from.” 

Thomas has one more year to hone his carving skills, but for 


eighth-graders Michael Garcia and Kalgary Johns, this was their 
final year learning their culture in a classroom setting; Next year, 
they’ll head to high school, where Seminole arts and crafts will not 
be part of their everyday schooling. 

Although Garcia and Kalgary said they are sad that the classes 
are coming to an end, they said they will take their skills with them 
and they’re optimistic about continuing to practice what they’ve 
learned. 

“I’ll continue to make necklaces and bracelets,” he said. 

Johns said she will continue learning her culture and language 
by participating in the classes the reservation offers high- school 
students. 

“I will take everything I’ve learned over the years so we can 
have it in the future and it doesn’t die out,” Johns said. 

Robinson said she loves to hear about her students going 
home and wanting to attempt to make something they’ve learned 
in class. She wants the students to take as much as they possibly 
can with them, even if it is just a small piece, because it can be one 
more piece carried down. 

Robinson said she heard that one of her students went home 
after a flatbread lesson and tried to make it during the following 
weekend. Although the student was upset because it didn’t come 
out well, Robinson was still proud that the student tried. 

“They moan and they complain, but back at that age I 
probably did the same thing and I just remind them that they will 
appreciate it later,” Robinson said looking around at her students. 
“I’m looking right here at the boys and you might see your next 
master carver or you may have your next best frybread maker.” 

The school hopes to achieve just that. 

At the closing of the final class, the boys lined up and the 
students said the blessing in their native Creek language. 

The girls then served the boys as they spooned the saucy meat 
over frybread and topped it off with lettuce, tomatoes and cheese, 
completing their first traditional meal on their own. 

“I hope that they carry [on] what they’ve learned,” Principal 
Greseth said. 


“I heard it on television and thought 
it would be interesting to see if it actually 
worked,” Williams said. 

Williams’s project titled Does it Pay to 
be Beautiful studied the concept of facial 
symmetry. She looked at facial symmetry 
in waitresses to see if their individual 
facial symmetry actually coincided with 
how much money they made. Williams 
took headshots of waitresses and uploaded 
their photos into a computer program 
that automatically measures their facial 
symmetry. She then plugged in what each 
waitress made across a four-day span using 
one set of data. 

“There’s not a lot of data to it but the 
project itself is a wonderful idea,” Bass 
said. “And it was something she came up 
with all by herself.” 

Williams’ hypothesis was correct: the 
greater the facial symmetry, the more tips 
earned. 

“Usually beauty is an opinion but 
facial symmetry is a fact and I just found it 
really interesting,” Williams said. 

The judges were just as impressed with 
Williams’ topic, along with many others 
that focused on sports and music. 

Linney, fifth-grade science teacher 
and science fair judge, said she was really 
intrigued with the ideas the students came 
up with this year. 

“They are not all consumer projects 
this year,” she said. “A lot of the students 
thought out of the box and picked something 
of interest to them such as sports.” 

Zach Hudson used his love of golf 
as a topic for his Science Lair project, 
Driving Range. Hudson’s project focused 
on whether the price of the golf ball truly 


made a difference when it came to driving 
distance. Hudson and his father are huge 
golf enthusiasts, so Hudson figured he 
might save some money by conducting a 
project on the topic. 

“I’ve always been a golfer and I’ve 
spent a lot of money over the years on golf 
balls, so I wanted to see which ball gave 
you a bigger bang for your buck,” Hudson 
said. 

Hudson’s trials discovered that the 
most expensive golf balls did not get the 
most yardage but that the medium-grade 
balls finished with the longest driving 
distance. Along with saving money from 
what he learned, Hudson found a way to 
enjoy his project. 

“I enjoyed it a lot,” Hudson said. “It 
was exactly what I was looking for. In years 
past I used to hate doing Science Lair but 
this year it was fun.” 

Brothers Michael and Erik Garcia, both 
interested in music, decided to do projects 
relating to their hobby. Michael focused on 
the guitar to see if sound waves of a high 
note on the instrument were longer than 
a low note. Brother Erik incorporated the 
science of botany into music to see what 
genre helped plants grow the fastest. 

Judges scored students on presentation, 
background research, hypothesis, variables, 
materials, procedure, data, analysis and 
conclusion. Students who place first or 
second will go onto districts held in Glades 
County at the Doyle Conner Building in 
Moore Have on Jan. 26. 

“We have had some really good 
projects,” Bass said. “Each year they 
progressively get better and more difficult 
and get more creative.” 
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Apartment Homes 
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♦ TEACHERS OF THE YEAR from page IB 


“This is an awesome place to come every day,” 
Finney said. “This is where I want to be.” 

In addition to the Teacher of the Year award, Florida 
public schools also recognize a Non-instructional 
Employee of the Year - a recognition that went to 
Diana Greenbaum for her contributions to Pemayetv 
Emahakv. 

Greenbaum also began working at the school from 
the get-go, having taught the second and third grades 
in addition to middle school science in that time. Her 
passion for teaching comes from being able to inspire 
the imaginations of the youth. 

“I like to get myself involved and get kids up out 
of their chairs,” she said of her teaching style. “Being 
hands-on helps pull them in.” 

Greenbaum, for example, brought her students 
through walk-in refrigerators and walk-in freezers 
and then walked them outside in the Florida heat to 
demonstrate hot versus cold temperatures. Experiments 
like this earned Greenbaum the prestigious recognition. 

“Mrs. Greenbaum is one of the hardest working 
people I know,” Thomas said. “She puts 100 percent 
into anything she does and is very helpful to not only 
the students but also any staff member in need of her 
creative talent.” 

Because the teachers at the school are so talented, 
Greenbaum said the recognition feels especially 
rewarding. 

“There’s a great bunch of people who work here,” 
she said. “I thank everyone I work with. For them to 
nominate me is just wonderful.” 



Brett Daly 

Non-instructional Employee of the Year Diana Greenbaum 
received recognition from her peers for her creative teaching 
styles. 


The Charter School will recognize both women for 
their achievements and their dedication to Pemayetv 
Emahakv during a banquet coinciding with Teacher 
Appreciation Week in May. 



Rachel Buxton 

Students and teachers take a tour inside the barn with Willie 
Johns and see the stalls where the horses were kept. 



Rachel Buxton 

Willie Johns shares a story about his childhood days at the 
Red Barn with Ruben Burgess. 



THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 
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Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. • Pembroke Pines 
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ISIS 360 


HOTEL & CASINO 




PENNY SLOTS 
PLAYING 24/7 


1 SEMINOLE WAY, HOLLYWOOD, FL 33314 • 954. 327. ROCK • SEMINOLEHARDROCKHOLLYWOOD.COM 


HOLLYWOOD, FL 


«j| GAMBLE 

J-L I WITH CARE 
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the self-exclusion program are not eligible. If you or someone you know has a gambling problem, please call 1.888.ADMIT.IT. 
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Sports C 

New Year’s Basketball Tournament culminates with wild finish in Big Cypress 



Naji Tobias 

Taylor Osceola, who played for “G” in the Big Cypress New Year’s Basketball Tournament, uses his dribbling skills to get past 
a Big Cypress Men defender as he helps his team to a preliminary game win on Jan. 7. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Let the fresh start begin! 

The first-ever Big Cypress New Year’s Basketball 
Tournament was held from Jan. 6-7 at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium, and it ended with a bang. 

The two-day competition featured seven men’s 
teams and four women’s teams. 

The men’s teams were: Brighton, Big Cypress 
Men, Fearless Fly G’z (Immokalee), “G” (Hollywood), 
Hustle Hard and Nothing Fancy; the women’s teams 
were: Hollywood Seminole, Lady Bailers, You Don’t 
Want It and Young Legends. 

Big Cypress, Brighton, Hollywood, Immokalee 
and Trail all had teams represented at the tournament. 

“I’m glad to be here,” said Geraldine Osceola, an 
Immokalee Tribal citizen who played for the Young 
Legends women’s team. “We have a lot of family and 
friends from all the other reservations, so when we get 
together like this, it makes for a very enjoyable event. 
It’s a good get-together for all of us.” 

Big Cypress Recreation Coordinator Kelvin 
Robinson, the mastermind behind the event, said he 
created the tournament to kick off the New Year. 

“We want to have this tournament every year 
around this time from now on,” he said. “There are a 
lot of good players and a lot of good teams that came 
out to play. It’s a fresh start and it’s only going to (get) 
better from here.” 

Frantic finish in men ’s final 

Nothing fancy, huh? 

The men’s final between “G” and Nothing Fancy 
went down to the last seconds of the second half of 
play as Nothing Fancy’s Amos Huggins hit a mid-range 
fadeaway jumper over “G’s” Drexley Tango with 1.2 
seconds left for a 45-44 lead. 

After a timeout by “G,” the plan was to try for a 
game-winner on a catch-and-shoot play. 

Unfortunately for “G,” time ran out on the 
tournament favorite as Nothing Fancy (5-1 final record) 
held on to take home the inaugural men’s title. 

“There was no time left,” Amos Huggins said of 
his tournament-winning shot. “I just happened to be in 
position to hit the fadeaway and I’m happy it went in.” 

However, early on in the men’s final, it looked as 
if “G” (3-1 final record) was going to run away with 
this one. 

Nothing Fancy found themselves down seven 
points twice in the first half (16-9 with 11:14 left in the 
first frame; and 18-11 with 7:50 left), but their patience 
on defense and their knack for taking care of the ball 
paid off in a big way as the Trail-based team clawed 
its way back with a 12-4 scoring run to take a 23-22 
halftime lead. 


“It wasn’t easy,” Huggins said. “We knew we had 
to grind it out if we were going to have a chance to win 
the championship.” 

Nothing Fancy extended their lead to 26-22 with 
13:49 left in the second half, thanks to a 3-pointer made 
by Jerome Huggins, who scored 13 points in the final. 

A 5-0 scoring run by “G” gave the lead back to the 
tournament favorite, 27-26, as the momentum shifted at 
12:35 left in the second half, highlighted by a towering 
floater from “G’s” Dovante McCallam. 

But the play of the entire tournament came on 
Nothing Fancy’s next offensive series as Charlie 
Osceola - a 13-year-old who stands at 4 feet, 10 inches 
- dribbled his way toward the baseline to convert on a 
reverse layup shot over “G’s” McCallam, who stands at 
6 feet, 7 inches. 

The tournament’s top highlight put Nothing Fancy 
up 28-27 with 12:04 left. 

“I didn’t want to foul him (Charlie Osceola), so I 
just let him hit it,” McCallam said. 

The play, highlighted by Charlie Osceola’s speed 
and nifty footwork, mitigated a strong scoring stretch 
by “G”, who used an 8-4 run to tie the game up at 30-30 
with 10:00 left in the second half. 

Charlie Osceola, who finished with 11 points in 
the final, added another highlight for himself as he 
connected on an open 3-pointer - one of his three treys 
in the final - to put his Nothing Fancy team back on top, 
33-30, with 9:46 left. 

An 11-4 scoring burst by “G” later turned into 
a 41-37 lead for the tournament favorite with 6:08 
left, thanks in large part to three timely layups from 
McCallam, who led all scorers with 18 points in the 
title game. 

Not to be deterred, Nothing Fancy showed its 
hustle and discipline on the defensive end, as the Trail- 
based team clogged up the passing lanes and clamped 
up “G’s” playmakers for the rest of the second half, 
forcing “G” into multiple missed shots and turnovers. 

With 3:08 left in the game, after Nothing Fancy 
beat “G” to the boards for a key rebound, Amos 
Huggins zoomed way past “G’s” Doug Sanders (eight 
points overall in the final) to allow Nothing Fancy to tie 
the game up at 4 1 -4 1 . 

A costly travel committed by “G’s” Troy Little 
(four points in the final) gave the ball back to Nothing 
Fancy with 1:17 left. Just five seconds later, Amos 
Huggins beat all the “G” defenders to the bucket for a 
driving lay-in, giving Nothing Fancy a 43-41 lead. 

Nothing Fancy lost to Brighton in the preliminary 
round before going on a four-game winning streak in 
the loser’s bracket en route to the final. Nothing Fancy’s 
improbable run to the title seemed to fall just short after 
“G’s” Sanders hit a 3-pointer from the top of the key 
to give the favorites a 44-43 lead with just 8.8 seconds 
left. 


But the fadeaway shot from Amos Huggins ended 
up as the play that decided the championship for both 
teams, as Nothing Fancy celebrated on the court after 
the buzzer. 

“We focused on defense toward the end of the 
game,” Amos Huggins said. “We wanted to limit the 
three-pointers and the layups and once we found a way 
to do that, I felt that we would take the title home.” 

Nothing Fancy found a way to get past Big Cypress 
Men (0-2 final record), Hustle Hard (0-2 final record), 
Fearless (1-2 final record) and Fly G’z (2-2 final record) 
before the Trail team played the final of six possible 
teams in the tournament. 

Meanwhile, “G” cruised through its first three 
games, with easy wins over Fearless (Immokalee), Big 
Cypress Men and Fly G’z en route to the final. “G” was 
the only team to avoid the loser’s bracket. 

It makes Nothing Fancy’s title run that much more 
special. 


Ladies in action 

The women’s final, meanwhile, pitted Lady Bailers 
against You Don’t Want It - the two best ladies teams 
on the court. 

Lady Bailers (3-0 final record) won the women’s 
title game, 28-23, thanks to a spirited comeback from a 
21-17 halftime deficit to You Don’t Want It. 

Lady Bailers playmakers Annie Osceola (7 total 
points in the final, including 3 second-half points), Rae 
Ann West (7 points overall, including two second-half 
points), Ana Van Stippen (4 points - all in the second 
half) and Elizabeth Huggins (2 points overall - all in 
the second half) combined for 1 1 points in the second 
half of play. 

Lady Bailers limited You Don’t Want It to 2 points 
in the second half. 

“It felt great to pull it off,” Van Stippen said. “We 
just knew we had to stick together and hustle hard. 

♦ See NEW YEAR’S on page 3C 


Team Roping unites Tribal 
mother and her family 


Two Brighton Tribal youths show 
extra promise on basketball court 


B Y CHRIS C. JENKINS 
Staff Reporter 

LAKE CITY — It can be very rough and 
tumble in the world of Rodeo Team Roping, 
but Tribal athlete and mother Tara Courson 
and her family have embraced its challenges. 

Although a late bloomer to the sport, the 
36-year-old of the Panther Clan has made 
up for lost time while claiming her first 
championship last July as the Eastern Regional 
Finals Cruel Girl Jeans champion. 

She followed up the win in late October 
with a feature story in the national insider 
magazine Super Looper , the official 
publication of the United States Team Roping 
Championships. All in just four years of 
competing. 

“It’s something I have always wanted to 
do,” Courson said. 

Husband and semi-professional roper 
Jerry Wayne Courson introduced Tara and son 
Blaine, 17, to the team event known as the 
only event of its type in rodeo. 

“I’ve always been there for her and the 
kids (Blaine and Jara Ann, 14) and I’ve always 
said if they want to learn, I’m there for them,” 

Jerry Wayne Courson said. “I stay on her to 
continue to work her way up in the system. If 
a person has any competitive bones in their 
bodies then they want to be good.” 

As a former four- sport high school 
star athlete, she has plenty of competitive 
experiences to draw from but admits to 
needing to improve on her mental approach 
and handicap in the sport. She currently ranks 
No. 4 on the 1-10 scale in measuring skill and 
performance. 

“The ability to perform under pressure has 
been the toughest part for me,” she said. “Getting over the intimidation of being a novice rider has also been 
tough.” 

Younger brother and Tribal Deputy Treasurer Pete Osceola-Hahn is not surprised at her early success. He 
said her work ethic helped motivate him to succeed as he developed into a high school letterman in football, 
baseball and wrestling. 

“Traveling and watching her from tournament to tournament made it an easy transition into sports for me,” 
Osceola-Hahn said. “I liked her focus and drive and she was dedicated to whatever she was involved in; she also 
had skills you just couldn’t teach — all of those extra little things.” 

Tara said her husband, horse of two years Kaw-liga and other veteran riders and role models, such as fellow 
roper Beverly Robbins, continue to help motivate her to improve. 

“How successful you are is also a part of the teaching you have,” she said, crediting Jerry Wayne, currently 
a No. 8 handicap. “Kaw-liga has also helped take my roping to the next level.” 

Courson said her husband’s support has meant the world to her, and his persistence in competing in spite of 
recent health issues has drawn the family even closer. After Courson’s husband was diagnosed with end-stage 
renal disease and dialysis in 2008, Courson gave him a kidney in late 2009. 

“While he was sick I thought, ‘If he loves this sport so much and it is what keeps him going, it’s something 
we all should do as a family,”’ she said. “I thought, ‘If it can continue to motivate him, what a great sport it is.’” 

She and their teens have not looked back, and both children show promising potential. 

Blaine, although an aspiring baseball athlete, is doing well. He recently won the South Georgia Team Roping 
Championships in Perry, Ga., and he finished 21st in the country in the National High School Rodeo Finals as a 
heeler for the 2010-11 season. Jara Ann continues to learn the ropes while competing as a freshman on the rodeo/ 
roping team. 

With more than $20,000 in career earnings to date, Courson will look to build on that and claim her second 
title in the National Team Ropers League Championships in Jacksonville, Fla. from Jan. 26-29 with $5,000 at 
stake in cash and saddle prizes. She will compete in the No. 13 to No. 8 categories. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Courson tends to her competition horse, Kaw-liga. 


Naji Tobias 

Brighton Tribal athlete Phillip Jones, center, shows off his passing skills in the Okeechobee Brahmans’ game against the 
Moore Haven Terriers - an 80-58 win in Moore Haven. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Brighton Tribal youths Phillip Jones and Trewston Pierce have had an exciting start to the 
basketball season. 

The two Brighton athletes play high school varsity ball for the Okeechobee Brahmans boys’ team, and they 
have shown off their skills on the court in a big way. Just recall Okeechobee’s 80-58 blowout win over the Moore 
Haven Terriers on Jan. 4. 

In the game - played at Moore Haven High School - Pierce led the Brahmans with 1 6 points, including a 
one-handed dunk in the third quarter that sent fans from both Okeechobee and Moore Haven into a frenzy. 

“Trewston’s dunk in the Moore Haven game really got our team going,” Jones said. “From that point, we 
never looked back.” 

Meanwhile, Jones added 13 points in the victory, which moved Okeechobee to 6-5 for the season as of Jan. 
4. 

“From the first day of the season, Phillip has been our leader,” Okeechobee Brahmans head coach Shawn 
Hays said of his junior point guard. “He’s been the guy that takes care of our offense. He gets us in our sets when 
we have the ball.” 

Jones’ skills, however, are not limited to the offensive side of the ball. 

“He’s the toughest and quickest guy we have on defense,” Hays said of Jones, who typically guards an 
opponent’s best player on the floor. “He gets the toughest assignments and handles that very well.” 

During the course of 11 games, Jones has averaged close to 10 points per game, five assists per game, two 
rebounds per game and two steals per game - a well-rounded stat line for a point guard. 

“It’s good to be representing my Tribe for Okeechobee,” Jones said. “It means a lot to me. When I’m playing 
on the court, I’m always thinking about my people. It’s important for me to make the Tribe look good in whatever 
I do. That’s what I’m all about.” 

Jones, who was born in Hollywood, has played basketball ever since moving to Brighton at the age of 5. 

“On every reservation, all we usually do is play basketball in the gym,” Jones said. “It’s where I learned my 
craft in the game. I met a lot of my friends on the basketball court.” 

That includes Pierce, who, as a freshman for the Okeechobee Brahmans, has grown into a key player on the 
varsity boys’ team. 

“Trewston’s a little bit younger than me, but we’ve always hung out together,” Jones said. “He’s getting 
better every day as a player.” 

♦ See BASKETBALL on page 3C 
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Haskell men’s basketball players 
make appearance at Charter School 


Boxing legend visits 
Hollywood Reservation 


The Haskell Basketball Team stops by the Charter School on Jan. 4 to encourage 
students to continue on with their education and consider playing sports in college. 



Rodney Riser 

Haskell Basketball Team players give advice to Charter School students. 


Rodney Riser 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — The Seminole Tribe strongly 
advocates education. Through various programs and 
events, the Tribe has emphasized the importance of 
college to its youth. One way the Tribe has encouraged 
secondary education is through athletics. 

The students at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School have had many athletic role models and visitors 
during the past several years, including current pro 
NFL Tennessee Titans player Myron Rolle and current 
Florida State University football player Lonnie Pryor, 
originally from Okeechobee. 

Today, Brighton has some of their very own Tribal 
hometown young adults to look up to, including Deuelle 
Gore, a member of the Haskell Indian Nations University 
men’s basketball team. 

The men’s basketball team from Haskell Indian 
Nations University in Lawrence, Kan. stopped by for a 
visit at Pemayetv Emahakv on Jan. 6, while in Florida 
for two basketball games in surrounding cities. Gore, 
however, was unable to make the trip to his home 
reservation with his team. 

Gore’s teammates toured the Charter School and 
spoke to the middle school students about the importance 
of academics. 

“Any opportunity students have to address a panel, 
whether it be a Tribal college or not, is an opportunity 
for them to gain more knowledge about the collegiate 
experience and expectations,” said Emma Johns, 

Seminole Tribe Director of Education. “I feel that the 
more exposure to higher education institutions, the more 
well-rounded our children will be in terms of making 
choices beyond high school. There is a ‘fit’ for everyone. 

For some it may be a Tribal college, and for some it may 
be Harvard or anywhere in between.” 

Charlotte Burgess, a Haskell University alumna, 
organized the visit for the Haskell athletic team. 

“I wanted the students to know that playing sports 
doesn’t have to end at the high school level,” she said. 

While speaking to the older Charter School students, 
the basketball players told them that sports can help put 
you through college, but you must keep your grades up. 

“I do feel the visit to Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School was beneficial because we want our students 
thinking ‘college,’” Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
administrative assistant Michele Thomas said. “This 
was an opportunity for them to see young Tribal men in 
college still involved with athletics.” 

On the tour of the school, the players were impressed 
with the technology that is available to the students of 
Pemayetv Emahakv. 

“I believe that it is important for other Tribes to 
see what emphasis is put on education,” Burgess said. 

“As a parent, I am very proud of our school and what is 
available to the students.” 

At the end of the team’s visit, the Charter School’s 
Parent Teacher Student Organization presented them 
with a $1,000 donation. 

“We do feel it’s nice to support other Tribal schools and other 
Tribes in general because we are in a position to do so,” Thomas 
said. 

Many other Seminole Tribal members have attended Haskell 
through the years. Miss Florida Seminole Princess and Brighton’s 
own Jewel Buck currently attends Haskell and plays on the 


women’s basketball team. 

Burgess said she visits Haskell University at least once a year 
to maintain connections and to help foster the concept of college. 

“I have included my son, Ruben, on these trips lately,” Burgess 
said. “He enjoys visiting the college that I attended, and he talks of 
when he will attend college.” 
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Chris C. Jenkins 

Former undisputed heavyweight boxing champion and Hall of Famer Lennox Lewis, far right, is 
joined by Tribal citizen Chris Hunter, second from left, and members of the Hollywood Recreation 
staff on the Hollywood Reservation on Jan. 9. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal citizen Chris Hunter, left, works on punching techniques with boxing champion Lennox 
Lewis. Lewis answered questions and gave boxing tips. 
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Big Cypress holds second Roy Nash Osceola Pool Tournament 



Naji Tobias Naji Tobias Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Ruby Osceola, center, celebrates with scotch doubles winners Joe Junior Billie and Caroline Big Cypress senior Louise Billie plays her way to a top finish Big Cypress Tribal senior Daniel Gopher places second in the 
Osceola at the conclusion of the second annual Roy Nash Osceola Pool Tournament on Jan. 5. in the women’s Super Seniors 8-Ball category. men’s Diamond Seniors 8-Ball category. 


♦ NEW YEAR’S 

From page 1C 


Our defense was the key.” 

You Don’t Want It’s Courtney Osceola, 
who scored 2 points in the women’s final, said 
she thought her team was going to win it all. 

“We weren’t crashing the boards enough,” 
she said. “They (Lady Bailers) were getting wide 
open layups in the second half and we didn’t get 
the stops. That’s how we lost the game.” 

Lady Bailers, who defeated Young Legends 
(0-2 final record; fourth place overall) and You 
Don’t Want It (2-2 final record; tournament 
runners-up) in the preliminary rounds, was 
down by as much as 6 points in the first half, 
when You Don’t Want It’s Pearl Kelewood (13 
points total - all in the first half) sank one of her 
two 3-pointers to give You Don’t Want It an 8-2 
lead with 9:57 left. 

You Don’t Want It, who defeated Hollywood 
Seminole (1-2 final record; third place overall), 
seemed to be well on its way to avenging its 
preliminary round loss to Lady Bailers, thanks 
to an array of shots made by Kristen Billie (3 
points - all in the first half) and Sadie In The 
Woods (4 points - all in the first half). 

Robinson offered his take on how both the 
women’s and men’s final - plus all the games 
prior to that - turned out. 

“It was very exciting down to the last 
second - literally,” Robinson said. “It was a 
really good one. We’re definitely going to have 
another one this time next year. Let’s make it 
happen for them.” 



Naji Tobias 


The Lady Bailers claimed the New Year’s Tournament ladies 
championship thanks to a 28-23 comeback over You Don’t Want It. 



Naji Tobias 


Nothing Fancy completed its improbable run to the men’s title in the 
first-ever Big Cypress New Year’s Basketball Tournament on Jan. 7. 


* BASKETBALL 

From page 1C 


Pierce, who has averaged 16 points, 10 
rebounds and three blocks per game, said he 
loves playing with Jones for Okeechobee. 

“It feels good to be playing with him,” 
Pierce said. “We grew up together since we 
were little. Not too many are still around.” 

Hays spoke highly of Pierce as a ball 
player. 

“Trewston, for being a freshman, is far 
more mature than most kids in his grade,” 
Hays said of Pierce, who would like to play 
college basketball for Duke University. 
“He’s very athletic and he has a dominating 
presence on the court. A lot of nights, he is our 
best player on the court.” 

Pierce, who was recently named 
MaxPreps. corn’s Player of the Week, said he 
wants to become the best player in his district 
by the time he’s a senior. 

Jones, meanwhile, hopes his efforts on the 
court can eventually land him an opportunity 
to play college basketball for Florida State 
University. 

Both Pierce and Jones said they are happy 
with their development as basketball players. 

“It’s good to see both of them playing 
together,” said Claudia Gore, Pierce’s mother. 
“I was really excited for Trewston and Phillip 
in the Moore Haven game. If they continue to 
leave it all out on the court, then they’ll have a 
chance at playing college basketball. I would 
love to see that happen for them.” 



Naji Tobias 

Brighton Tribal athlete Trewston Pierce leads the Okeechobee Brahmans 
varsity basketball team with 16 points per game for the season, as of 
the Jan. 4 game against Moore Haven. 
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:§gp RE-ENACTMENT FEBRUARY 4 & 5 

OKEECHOBEE BATTLEFIELD HISTORIC STATE PARK 

Please join the Okeechobee Battlefield Friends, Inc. for the commemoration 
of the largest and fiercest battle in the Seminole Wars fought on 
Christmas Day 1837 

* Presentation of Colors * Seminole and other exhibitors 

* Narration of Battle of Okeechobee * Children's Horse Rides 

* Alligator Demonstrations * Car Show (Saturday only) 

* Living History * 1800's Irish folk music 

* Seminole Jacket Raffle * Fun-filled Family Day! 

* Artisans 

Second Seminole War Battle Re-Enactment 

Battle Re-Enactment Time: 2:00 PM Both days 

The Florida Daughters of the American Revolution 
Battle of Okeechobe Historic Monument Re-dedication Saturday....! 1 :00 a.m. 



'THANK YOU SPONSORS 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-TH1-K1 


APLACE TO LEARN. A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 






MorganStanley 

SmithBarney | 




Please visit 


GPS 27.211601 -80.78953C 



The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should be based solely upon advertisement. Guy J. Seligman worked as a Certified Legal Intern in both the State 
Attorney and Public Defenders offices in Dade and Broward County; he has been in private practice for 16 years. He graduated from Nova Southeastern University 
Law School in 1 987. and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1 988. 
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EXCLUSIVE DEALER FOR 

Explorer Van Conversions 

AVA I LABLE OPTIONS: 

leather fti-fold Sofa Bed, OnStar, CD Changer Surround Sound, Dual Entry Doors, 

Ground Effects Packages, 20” Wheels & Much More. 

Custom Wheels, Custom Paint Jobs, Lifted Trucks and Handicap Vehicles 







8600 PINES BLV 

PEMBROKE PINES, FL 



* ;f 



STORE HOURS: M0NRAY - FRIDAY 9AM - 9PM • SATURDAY 9AM- 8PM SUNDAY 11AM-6PM 
SERVICE HOURS: MONDAY - FRIDAY 7AM-7PM • SATURDAY 7AM-5PM 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE BASED ON 3 DAYS/150 MILES, WHICHEVER COMES FIRST. SOME RESTRICTIONS MAY APPLY. SEE STORE FOR DETAILS. YOU MUST PRESERT THIS AD AT TIME OF PURCHASE TO RECEIVE THESE SPECIAL PRICES. 
OFFERS GOOD OR DATE OF PUBLICATIOH ORLY URLESS OTHERWISE STATED. ADVERTISED PRICES NOT APPLICABLE TO EXPORTERS. PRIOR LEASES EXCLUDED. SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS. ROT RESPORSIBLE FOR TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 
PICTURES ARE FOR ILLUSTRATION PURPOSES ONLY. "GHOSTBUSTERS" (PORKER, JR.) USED BY PERMISSIOH OF EMI GOLDER TORCH MUSIC & RAYDIOLA MUSIC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. ©1990-2006 AUTONATION INC. 
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Looking Back on 2011 D 



Photo courtesy of Allison O’Brien Photography 

Seminole Tribe of Florida President Tony Sanchez Jr. meets with U.S. President Barack Obama 
during a fundraising dinner in August in Washington, D.C. 


Rachel Buxton 

Brighton Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr., left, and former Pemayetv Emahakv principal Russell Brown do the honors of throwing the first ball at the 
Charter School’s Lady Seminoles’ inaugural season home softball game against Glades Day, held on the Brighton Reservation Feb. 22. 



Brett Daly 

The 3-year-old class performs their Reindeer Dance for family members at the Hollywood Preschool 
Christmas Play on Dec. 15. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Chairman James E. Billie celebrates with Junior Miss Florida 
Seminole Jaryaca Baker, left, and Miss Florida Seminole Jewel 
Buck at the Miss Florida Seminole Princess Pageant. 


Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress’ Daisy Jumper celebrates her win in the ladder toss competition at the 
Senior Trike Fest on Nov. 3. Big Cypress won its first-ever Trike Fest crown. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal officials from the Council and Board gather with Florida Gov. Rick Scott in the Tribal Headquarters lobby in Hollywood on May 18. Gov. Scott visited the 
Hollywood Reservation on a guided tour of several Tribal facilities led by Max B. Osceola Jr. 


Naji Tobias 

From left: Elders Mary Robbins, Virginia Mitchell and Violet Jim celebrate their wins 
at the Big Cypress Seniors Easter Bonnet Contest on April 13. 



Judy Weeks 

Immokalee preschoolers are assisted by Tribal leaders during the Ribbon Cutting Ceremony at their new school. The Immokalee 
Community achieved one of its most important goals on Sept. 12 with the Grand Opening of its long-awaited Preschool and 
Community Center. 


Rachel Buxton 

Larry Howard stands by his son, Takoda Howard, during the clothing contest at the 73rd annual Brighton Field Day and 
Rodeo in February. 
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Chris C. Jenkins 

Newly elected Chairman James E. Billie and Board and Council Representatives gather at the 2011 Tribal Inauguration on June 6 after being sworn in to their new positions with the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

First place medal winners Hope-Tommie Fly Girls are all smiles after winning the Pass the Apple competition at the second 
annual Family Fun Day/Family Olympics held on the Fort Pierce Reservation on March 26 at the Chupco Youth Ranch. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal officials, elders and citizens along with construction workers and other special guests join together to celebrate the 
$150-million Seminole Coconut Creek Casino expansion and job fair announcement at the casino facilities on Oct. 5. 



Rachel Buxton 

A member of the Haskell PowWow Dance group performs a traditional stomp dance for the crowd at the 73rd annual 
Brighton Field Day and Rodeo in February. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Newly elected Trail Reservation Liaison Norman Huggins, second from right, is with family members and supporters as part 
of the Huggins appreciation dinner in celebration of his first term as an elected official on the Huggins camp grounds on the 
Trail Reservation Aug. 11. 
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Brett Daly 

Tribal youngsters Zaiden Frank and Levi Phillips participate in the clothing contest for 
Trail’s first Indian Day celebration in September. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Asian small-clawed baby male and female sibling otters 
make their home at Okalee Indian Village on May 25. Wildlife 
supervisor Giselle Hosein released them into their new habitat. 


Rachel Buxton 

James Holt performs one of the many alligator tricks for the audience at 73rd annual 
Brighton Field Day and Rodeo, which shared culture with Seminoles and tourists in 
February. 



Judy Weeks 

At Big Cypress’ First Baptist Church Licensing Service, from left, Pastor Bruce Pratt 
presents new preachers Fred Phillips, Josh Jumper and Alphonso Tigertail with the literary 
tools that will assist them in spreading the Gospel on Jan. 30. A packed house witnessed 
the service. 



Rachel Buxton 

Tawni Cypress proudly salutes, showing off her three medals 
for the vault, floor and all-around. For the first time, the 
Seminole Pride gymnastics team competed in the Gasparilla 
Classic on March 27 at Tropicana Fields in St. Petersburg. 



Judy Weeks 

From left, Marissa Osceola participates in the Music Beat Jam Session, listening as George 
Colyer picks out a melody on his guitar to accompany Gabriel “‘Gabe the Babe’” Mejia on 
the didgeridoo in the Juanita Osceola Center’s new music room. The new, larger music 
room was opened on Feb. 7 to accomodate an increase in music participation. 
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Naji Tobias 

Native Premonitions fishing group compete against a large field of angling teams in the Yamaha Pro Tour on April 29-30 in 
Sarasota. From left, James Stecki; captain Leon Wilcox; James ‘Big Chief’ Hammonds; and Alan McPherson are docked at 
Sara Bay Marina. Team sponsors were the Seminole Tribe, Seminole Media Productions and Best Buy. 


Naji Tobias 

About 40 Natives from across the United States, including Oklahoma, New York, Georgia and Alaska, and Japan spend March 
11-13 at Big Cypress’ Billie Swamp Safari for the 12th annual Flute Retreat. Participants enjoyed peace and tranquility playing 
their instruments. 
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Chris C. Jenkins 


Chris C. Jenkins 


Keynote guest speaker and former FSU football great William Floyd, second from right, joins Seminole Sports Hall of Fame 
inductees, from left, Rudy Osceola, Howard Tommie and Andrew J. Bowers Jr. as part of induction ceremonies held at the 
Tribal Headquarters Auditorium on May 23. The late Jack Mason Osceola, former football star, was also inducted. 


Tribal musical duo Zach and Spencer Battiest celebrate the release of their debut music single The Storm with a packed house 
at the Listening Party at Hollywood’s Seminole Star Search Theater on March 10. They went on to win Best Music Video of 2011 
at the 36th annual American Indian Film Festival. 
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Chris C. Jenkins 


Eddie Caminero takes a swing against opponent Denis Grachev 
in early round action of their title bout. Tribal-owned Panther 
Promotions Boxing was developed by Tribal citizen Elliot 
Alvarado and partner Benny Collins. Panther Promotions made 
its debut at Hard Rock Live on July 9. 



Courtesy of QuickShotPhoto.com 

Leanna Billie won two golf buckles in the Ladies 
Breakaway Roping at the 2011 Indian National Finals 
Rodeo in Las Vegas on Nov. 8-12. 



Naji Tobias 

Members of the Ahfachkee Warriors athletic program, the Tribe’s first-ever athletic entity, get a standing ovation from 
a crowd of more than 80,000 people during first half of Florida State University-Charleston Southern football game. FSU 
mascots Osceola and horse Renegade accompanied them on the field at Doak Campbell Stadium in Tallahassee on Sept. 10. 
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Rachel Buxton 


Chris C. Jenkins 


Tribal Council along with Styx’s Tommy Shaw, far left, and *NSYNC’s Joey Fatone, far right, line up for the infamous Hard 
Rock guitar smashing at the Tampa Hard Rock Hotel & Casino Jan. 12. The Seminole Tribe, celebrity guests and Hard Rock 
enthusiasts opened the doors to the new Hard Rock Cafe for its Grand Opening. 


In celebration of the 100th anniversary of the Hollywood 
Reservation on June 28, the oldest surviving member of 
the Big Town Clan, Tribal elder Minnie Doctor, shares her 
memories on the Hollywood Reservation. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

American Heritage running back Neko Osceola helps lead his 
junior varsity high school football team to a 20-9 comeback 
win in a home game against Miami’s Columbus Patriots on 
Oct. 12. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal Education staff and Youth Council gather for the inaugural, all-reservations Youth Council Workshop held April 20-21. 
The new Unity Native American Youth Council was organized through the Tribal Education Department for ages 15-24 to 
promote leadership and future leaders within the Tribe through community and socially-sponsored activities. 




Chris C. Jenkins 


Patrons stand in line at one of 20 varieties of food trucks 
during the Miami Food Truck Rally/Movie Night at the Hard 
Rock Seminole Paradise valet parking lot on June 16. The new 
tradition in entertainment has been a hit since it was introduced 
by Tribal citizen Jimmie ‘Jimbo’ Osceola. 


Naji Tobias 

Hollywood Tribal citizen Ollie Tiger displays her Harley 
Davidson Track UltraClassic motorcycle at the inaugural 
Swamp Screamers Motorcycle Ride/Bike Show. The event 
was held on Nov. 12 and raised money to protect the 
endangered Florida panther. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Miss Florida Seminole Princess Cassandra Jimmie, center, competes in Miss Indian World 2011, a five-day competition in 
Albuquerque, N.M., as part of the Gathering of Nations Pow Wow in late April. 
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Big Cypress wins 12th annual Rez Rally 


Tribal Fair showcases culture 



Naji Tobias 

Team Big Cypress is all smiles after being awarded the 2012 Rez Rally trophy for having the most participants. Big Cypress, this year’s Rez Rally 
host, had 273 participants from their reservation at the event, which was held on Jan. 21. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For the second time in three years, the 
home team has come out on top. 

Team Big Cypress enjoyed their victory at the 12th annual 
Rez Rally on Jan. 21 with sunny skies and plenty of smiling 
faces. The team garnered 273 registered participants in the 
Tribe’s top health competition - an astonishing 42 percent of the 
643 total participants Tribalwide. 

“It surprised me that we got that many to participate in the 


Rez Rally,” former Tribal Chairman Mitchell Cypress said. “I 
thought we were going to get a little bit over 100 people to be 
here, but it showed how serious everyone was about winning this 
year. A lot of us wanted to get first, second and third place in the 
races. It looks like all our training for this paid off.” 

Last year’s top winner - Team Hollywood/Fort Pierce/Trail 
- placed second overall this year. 

Team Brighton/Tampa, which hosted and won the 2010 Rez 
Rally, finished third overall. 

+ See REZ RALLY on page 8A 



Chris C. Jenkins 

A member of the Three Feathers Dance Troupe performs the Men’s Fancy Dance at the Hard Rock Live 
for the Tribal Fair on Feb. 10. The fair was free and open to the public. 


Seminole Casino Coconut Creek 
“moves that bus” for grand reopening 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal Council members stand ready to cut the ribbon for Seminole Casino Coconut Creek’s grand reopening on Feb. 2, just seconds after Ty 
Pennington shouted, “Move that bus!” to unveil the casino entrance. 


BY CHRIS C. JENKINS 
Staff Reporter 

COCONUT CREEK — Seminole Casino Coconut Creek 
continued its rise in the South Florida casino scene with its grand 
reopening on Feb. 2, after undergoing a $ 150-million expansion. 

Tribal officials and guests opened the day with a Tribal 
procession, including a Seminole Stomp Dance and a live 
alligator. Pyrotechnics lit the media-heavy scene. 

“Words can’t describe how I feel today,” said Seminole 
Casino Coconut Creek President Steve Bonner. “I speak for the 
1,700-plus employees when I say this is a great day.” 

The opening ceremony culminated with the unveiling of 


the casino, led by special guest Ty Pennington, the well-known 
host of ABC’s Extreme Makeover: Home Edition. He and the 
hundreds of Tribal guests and patrons in attendance yelled those 
three famous words, “Move that bus!” 

“We thought that not only was he (Pennington) appealing, 
but he was a perfect fit, especially with him being involved 
before in the Immokalee event a few years ago,” said Tribal 
Board of Directors President Tony Sanchez Jr. “He’s been very 
gracious as always, and we appreciate him being a part of it all.” 

Pennington said he was pleased to attend and support the 
Tribe’s casino, which employed nearly 2,000 construction 

♦ See COCONUT CREEK on page 4A 


B Y CHRIS C. JENKINS 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — A dose of tradition, 
culture and fun summed up the 41st annual 
Tribal Fair. 

Tribal citizens and special guests came 
together from Feb. 10-12 at Hollywood’s 
Paradise Live for the festivities. 

The tried-and-true formula brought back 
music and dance performances; authentic, 
Native apparel and merchandise; live animal 
shows; and other entertainment. 

“Our heritage and culture was on 
display, and we only get one chance per 
year to do this,” Hollywood Tribal Council 
Rep. Marcellus Osceola Jr. said. “We got 
to educate the visitors the best we could. 
Hopefully, we touched everybody and gave 
them something to take away.” 

“Our main focus and challenge was 
and has been the advertising and turnout for 
it,” Tribal citizen and co-program scheduler 
Leoma Poore said. 

This year, the Tribe publicized the event 
in a special way, partnering with Mobile 
Mike - Advertising and Promotions, who 
broadcasted information about the Tribal 
Fair on several Clear Channel radio stations. 

For the first time, Mobile Mike also 
kicked-off Tribal Fair weekend with a 
promotional event at the Hollywood Trading 
Post in the early morning hours on Feb. 10. 

The event featured free car washes, 
gas, T-shirts and Seminole orange juice and 
lemonade. 

Seminole Tribe President Tony Sanchez 
Jr. and other Board representatives stopped 
by to say hello. 

Spectators gaped at an exciting, live 
animal show held in the middle of the gas 
station, featuring an alligator, an albino 
rattle snake and a snapping turtle. 

“The Seminole Tribe of Florida has 
global reach and local reach,” Mobile Mike 
said. “A lot of people don’t know what the 
Tribe is. They educate people.” 

At the Hard Rock Live, several Tribal 
performers made their way to the stage to 
perform throughout the weekend, including 
Paul Buster and Cowbone Band; RC North 
and Hybiskus; Ted Nelson Sr. and the Fried 
Yaat-Hutkee Band; and the Osceola Brothers 
Band. 

Miss Indian Nations Shanoa Pinkham 


came for her first visit to Seminole Country 
and the Sunshine State. 

“It was very beautiful,” Pinkham said. 
“It was a great honor to be there. [The 
Seminoles] take a lot of pride in their leaders 
and their youth.” 

“I was also very impressed with their 
regalia and how it’s completely different 
than my own Tribe,” Pinkham said. “It’s 
great to see cultures still thriving and being 
diverse.” 

Emcee Lawrence Baker has spent more 
than a decade with the Tribe. He hails from 
the Hidatsa-Mandan Tribe of Fort Berthold 
in New Town, N.D. 

He said that this year’s festivities 
emphasized diversity among the dancers and 
their styles. 

“I enjoy the crowds each year and 
touching those people that didn’t have an 
understanding of us before they came,” 
Baker said. “There is always still that 
surprise that we are still here. We are alive 
and are still relevant. . .We are so much more 
than what’s in a book.” 

Guests Jan Lenartowicz, of Jupiter, and 
Jonathan and Meagan Pace, of Plantation, 
were happy to take in the festivities for the 
first time. 

“I heard about it through family and 
researching it on the Internet,” Lenartowicz 
said. “The quality of the (vendors’) 
craftsmanship was great to see. There was 
also such diversity in all the activities adults 
and children could enjoy.” 

The Pace family agreed. 

“It was all something different, and it 
was all interesting,” Meagan Pace said. “We 
didn’t have any plans for the weekend, so 
it worked out to just come and check it all 
out.” 

Other Tribal Fair activities included 
the Little Mr. and Miss Seminole pageant; 
a clothing contest at the Paradise Theater; 
the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association 
Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo at Davie’s 
Bergeron Rodeo grounds; and a volleyball 
tournament at the Hard Rock Hotel for 
Tribal citizens and employees. 


Kathryn Stolarz contributed to this 
article. 


+ See TRIBAL FAIR on page 6A 
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Bobby Henry celebrates 75th birthday 


Tribal member travels to Jamaica 



Bobby Henry celebrates his 75th birthday with family and friends on Feb. 4 in Tampa. 


Ryan Watson 


Photo courtesy of Debbie Allen 

Reggae Singer Sheena Spirit; lonie Wright, executive secretary to Prime Minister of Jamaica 
Portia Simpson Miller; and Tribal member Doris Osceola stand in front of Jamaica House. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

LAKELAND — Seminole Tribal elder Bobby Henry, known 
as The Rainmaker, celebrated his 75th birthday on Feb. 4. Family 
and friends joined the much revered medicine man for the festivities 
at the Tribe’s 900-acre Polk County property. 

Born in an Indian village near Ochopee on the Tamiami Trail, 
Bobby has no birth certificate or official records documenting his 
birth. Fifteen years ago, however, the U.S. government issued Bobby 
a passport after extensive research by The Seminole Tribune found 
sufficient evidence of his existence (and age) on various American 
Indian census rolls, missionary lists and other Southeastern Tribal 
documents. 


“I feel fine. Not old,” he said. “Might be a little bit harder to 
jump up into my truck, but I can still build a chickee and carve a 
canoe!” 

The day-long event featured a catered meal and a birthday cake 
served up by the medicine man himself. Dozens of children ran 
about the beautiful green landscape near a large chickee where the 
former Tampa residents often go for meetings and parties. 

“I got everything I need but one thing,” said Bobby, the familiar 
smile spreading over his face. “A village!” 

He was referring to the Seminole Tribe’s application to have 
the Lakeland property put into federal trust status, now meandering 
its way through the complicated federal system. 

“I’m not worried,” he said. “It will soon come.” 

See a profile of Bobby Henry on page 5 A. 


SUBMI TTE D BY DEBBIE ALLEN 
Contributor 

On Feb. 8, two days after jamming at Bob Marley’s commemorative birthday party in 
Kingston, Jamaica, Doris Osceola and her reggae singing sidekick, Sheena Spirit, made 
a special delivery. They brought a hand-crafted Seminole doll made by Grandma Minnie 
and a copy of the Seminole Media Productions’ DVD of the Dennis Brown Unveiling at 
the Hard Rock to lonie Wright, executive secretary to the new Prime Minister of Jamaica 
Portia Simpson Miller. 

Although the Prime Minister was not available because she had to attend several 
dignitaries’ funerals, Osceola and Spirit were promised faithfully that the next time they 
visited Jamaica, Simpson Miller would put them on her calendar. 

Osceola and Spirit had met the Prime Minister on a flight returning from a trip to 
Jamaica in July 2011. 


Big Cypress seniors show Seminole pride at Culture Day 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Every three or four 
months, Big Cypress seniors gather at the 
reservation’s Culture Camp to reflect on 
Seminole traditions for Culture Day. 

At the most recent Culture Day, held 
on Jan. 26, Tribal seniors enjoyed a variety 
of activities. 

About 30 seniors attended. Some 
played bingo or horseshoes, while others 
took part in an archery tournament. 

In addition, the seniors enjoyed 
Seminole traditional foods for lunch, 
including frybread, pumpkin bread, sofkee, 
stew and turtle. 

The seniors described the function 
as one that promoted togetherness and 
happiness. 

The event was co-sponsored by the 
Big Cypress Senior Center, the Big Cypress 
Culture Department and the Big Cypress 
Councilman’s Office. 

The next Culture Day is slated for the 
last week of May. Culture Day is typically 
held in conjunction with the seniors’ 
monthly birthday luncheon. 



Naji Tobias Naji Tobias 

From left: Rudy Osceola, Maria Galvan, Nadine Bowers, Jonah Cypress, Louise Osceola, Louise Billie and Esther Buster have fun at the Big Cypress Mitchell Cypress, left, aims his bow and arrow during the archery tournament as Ricky Doctor looks 
seniors’ Culture Day on Jan. 26. on. 
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Naji Tobias 


Senior Louise Billie gets into action during the Tribal senior Jonah Cypress, right, competes in Big Cypress Tribal senior Daisy Jumper plays bingo during the Big Cypress seniors’ Culture Day on 


horseshoe tournament. 


the horseshoe tournament. 


Jan. 26. 
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Senior Profile: Big Cypress Tribal citizen Alice Billie 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — Alice Billie is 
a throwback to another age - a walking, 
talking anachronism. From her hair twisted 
into a bun on top of her head to her long 
Seminole patchwork skirt, she appears 
to have walked out of a postcard from 
the early 1930s. Quite agile for a woman 
older than 90, she stands tall as she takes 
a morning stroll around her Big Cypress 
yard for exercise and then travels to the 
Senior Center for a luncheon with her many 
friends. 

To the casual observer, Alice appears to 
be non-communicative as she sits quietly, 
staring across the room, but she is actually 
a treasure chest of Seminole history just 
waiting to be opened. The simple key to her 
priceless memories is a smile, a gentle hug 
or a pat on the hand, and she will share her 
lifetime of adventures. 

Alice was bom into the Wind Clan in 
a Seminole camp at Black Hammock, in 
the Everglades southeast of Ochopee in 
Collier County, sometime before 1922. 
The daughter of John Billie and Margaret 
Huff Dixie, she had numerous brothers and 


sisters who have distinguished themselves 
within the Tribal community. 

With a limited command of English, 
Alice had her son, Ronnie Billie Sr., translate 
as she journeyed back to her childhood. 

“My father hunted alligators, deer and 
raccoons for hides and meat to trade for 
bullets, flour, salt, sugar, cloth, candy and 
tobacco. All of us kids would mn to get in 
my father’s dugout canoe when we knew 
that he was going to the trading posts in 
Everglades City. It would take all day to 
get there, but we knew that there would be 
candy and all the wonderful things in the 
store to see.” 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
assigned Alice a birth date of Jan. 1, 
1922, but this is contradictory to her vivid 
memories. She recalls climbing on the loose 
dirt dike being built by the walking dredge 
for the future Tamiami Trail and following 
it with her family into Everglades City for 
a day of trading. Constmction of the Trail 
in her vicinity took place around 1923, and 
she had already made the trip by canoe for 
several years. 

With the opening of the Trail in the late 
1920s, produce farms began to spring up 
around Ochopee, and Alice’s father moved 


his family closer to the community so that 
they could find work in the fields. The first 
car that she ever saw was a Ford Model T, 
and her brother, Frank J. Billie, was scared 
to death of the vehicle. 

“My mother moved around a lot, and I 
stayed with my father,” Alice said. “He was 
a strong, hard man and had always made 
his living off the land, but he was also very 
gentle and kind. One time when we were 
moving through the swamp, he was walking 
with a heavy pack on his back. I started to 
cry because I was afraid of the big bugs on 
the leaves of the plants. Even though I was 
a heavy load, he came back and carried me 
for a long ways to the edge of the swamp on 
top of his pack.” 

Sometime around 1940, Alice was 
taken in an old flatbed truck over the bumpy 
dirt road that ran from Immokalee to Big 
Cypress for what she had been told was a 
short visit. Much to her surprise and anguish, 
she found that she had been tricked, and she 
was left to live at the new reservation where 
there were very few people. 

She spent the next 25 years living in 
various camps scattered throughout the 
area and raised her four children as a single 
parent. Her first three children were bom 


in the woods, but by the time Ronnie came 
along in 1954, she made his delivery at the 
hospital in Clewiston. 

Life wasn’t always easy for Alice as 
she made her living working in the fields, 
making dolls and sewing patchwork, but 
it was very rewarding, and she looks back 
upon it with a smile. However, there is one 
thing that she regrets. “When I was a little 
girl, the people in Everglades City said they 
would teach me to read and write. My uncle 
and grandma told us that we could never 
hold a pencil in our hand because it was a 
white man’s trick to take us away.” 

“The government made a wood 
building where the water tower is today 
and sent a man to teach the children of Big 
Cypress,” Alice said. “The teacher was 
always happy and smiled and he made the 
children happy, too. That is why they called 
the school ‘Ahfachkee.’ They only had first 
through fourth grade, and then the kids had 
to go to Clewiston. Education is important, 
and I sent my children to school to learn 
what I was not allowed to do. I want them 
to have a good life.” 

Alice’s son Ronnie Billie Sr. recalls the 

+ See ALICE on page 9A 



Judy Weeks 


At the age of about 90, Alice Billie gets her 
exercise walking around her yard in Big Cypress. 


Brighton Reservation prepares to open 
new senior center facility 


BY CHRIS C. JENKINS 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The long-awaited and 
highly anticipated Brighton Elder Activity 
Center will soon open its doors. 

Tentative plans are to complete 
constmction by the end of March and open 
the facility for use in April. 

The 17,500-square-foot facility set on 
7.5 acres has been the buzz since its initial 
planning, dating back to 2004. 

“It looks even better than what I 
thought or expected when it was being 
discussed,” said Elder Services Director 
Leah Minnick. 

The building will have inlaid glass 
mosaic designs using the Tribe’s eight 
clans. 

“You really have to also see the inside 
to appreciate it,” Minnick said. “We can’t 
wait to move in. It’s a very nice building, 
big and huge.” 

Minnick said the new building will 
address several long-time concerns of the 
community, including much-needed shelter 
space and coding standards. 

The project was developed under the 
direction of architect Michael Noell. He 
and his company, MSN_ Architecture LLC, 
based out of Boca Raton, also oversaw the 
design and constmction of the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino facilities in 
Hollywood and Tampa. 

“This facility will provide a fairly 
significant activities area and sophisticated 
outdoor area also,” Noell said. 

“I think it’s going to be sensational for 
the Tribe. The materials and the look are 
going to be great, and it’s been a long time 
coming,” he said. 

The building will be the Tribe’s first 
LEED Gold-Certified building. This means 
the facility has been recognized as green 
and in the highest standard for measuring 
sustainability, making it environmentally 
friendly, according to the Natural Resources 
Defense Council website. 



Photo courtesy of Florida Aerial Services Inc. 

Brighton’s Department of Elder Services plan to open their new senior center in April. 


“This facility will provide a 
fairly significant activities area 
and sophisticated outdoor area 
also. I think it’s going to be 
sensational for the Tribe.” 

— Architect Michael Noell 


For instance, about 60 percent of the 
constmction debri was recycled; a tank that 
catches all the rain water will be used to 
flush the toilets; and a TV will play a short 
video in the lobby about the green aspects 
of the project and the unique features of the 
building. 

Beyond the four offices the center will 
house, elders can look forward to billiard 
tables, a miniature golf course, a shuffle 


board area, a horseshoe section, a walking 
trail, new sewing machines, a fire and 
barbecue pit and a rocking chair seating 
area. 

The new facility’s parking area can 
accommodate close to 30 cars, and there 
will be onsite bus transportation under a 
covered, custom-designed entranceway. 

Tribal senior Happy Jones, 84, who the 
department believes to be the eldest on the 
Brighton Reservation, said she is excited 
about the center. 

“I was very happy when I found out 
about it, even though I haven’t seen it up 
close,” Jones said. “I’m hoping that it’s 
better and we (as seniors) can have a lot 
more activities over there.” 

For more information, call the 
Department of Elder Services at 863-763- 
0638. 


Hard Rock Hotel sponsors 
Gasparilla Pirate Fest 



Ryan Watson 

The Seminole Hard Rock crew sit on their Gasparilla parade float. The Seminole Hard Rock was the 
title sponsor of the Gasparilla Pirate Fest for the third year in a row. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

TAMPA — Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
enjoyed their third year as title sponsor of 
Tampa’s annual Gasparilla Pirate Fest on 
Jan. 28, and they didn’t disappoint. 

Along with EventFest Inc., the casino 
helped organize the legendary tradition held 
in Tampa since 1904 to reenact pirate Jose 
Gaspar’s invasion into the city. 

The reenactment featured the Jose 
Gasparilla pirate ship - the world’s only 
fully rigged pirate ship - complete with 
cannons and flags. The ship entered 
Hillsborough Bay, and Tampa Mayor Bob 
Buckhorn surrendered the Key to the City 
into the hands of the Captain of Gasparilla. 

In addition to the invasion, the event 
included bmnch, a Parade of the Pirates and 
an evening Pirate Fest Street Festival. 

Dozens of Tribal members and Tribal 


employees participated in the parade. 
Dressed in purple and decorated with 
beads, they walked alongside Hard Rock’s 
float that sported a huge guitar and the Hard 
Rock logo. The parade boasted more than 
90 elaborate floats, 14 marching bands and 
more than 50 Krewes and pirates. 

“The reason we participate in these 
types of events is to embrace the community 
and give back to the community,” said Gina 
Morales, Public Relations manager for Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino Tampa. “It helps [the 
Tribe] be a part of the community.” 

While Hard Rock does not plan to 
continue as the title sponsor of the event, 
Morales said it’s definitely possible that they 
will continue to participate with Gasparilla. 

The Pirate Fest Street Festival, which 
stretched along Ashley Drive in downtown 
Tampa, completed the 2012 Gasparilla 
celebration; attendees enjoyed live 
entertainment and plenty of food. 


Frankie’s Gas Station and Convenience Store opens in Big Cypress 


BY NA JI TOBI AS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Full service is now 
available at the Big Cypress Reservation. 

Frankie’s Gas Station and Convenience 
Store held its grand opening on Jan. 17, and 
scores of Tribal citizens paid a visit to the 
newly re-opened facility. 

Formerly the Big Cypress Trading 
Post, the long-running gas station and 
convenience store closed down several 
months ago; it’s now owned by family 
members and friends Twila Billie, Eagle 
Billie, Frank Billie Jr. and Phil Desilva. 

For Frank Billie Jr., it’s more than just a 
job, it’s a renewal of life, he said. 

He gets joy out of seeing his Tribal 
people feeling like they’re at home, he said. 
That’s exactly what he wants for all the 
customers who stop by. 

“I missed the idea of having a 
full-service gas station, so I wanted to 
implement that here,” he said. “I’ve always 
had an inspiration to serve my community. 
It’s going to be very beneficial to everyone 
here.” 

At Frankie’s, customers get their gas 
pumped for them. Other convenience 
features include: a windshield wash and 
a complimentary check of the customers’ 
vehicle tires, engine and windshield wipers. 

Frankie’s will be open from 6 a.m.-ll 
p.m., seven days a week. 



Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal Council Rep. Mondo Tiger, center, celebrates the grand opening of Frankie’s 
Gas Station and Convenience Store with co-owners, from left, Twila Billie, Eagle Billie, Frank Billie 
Jr. and Phil Desilva. 



Naji Tobias 

A customer patronizes the newly opened convenience store on Jan. 17. Frankie’s will be open from 
6 a.m.-ll p.m., seven days a week. 
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♦ COCONUT CREEK 

From page 1A 

workers; created 800 new full-time jobs with 
benefits with its expansion; and doubled the 
total number of permanent employees to 
nearly 1,900. 

“The Seminoles are great,” Pennington 
said. “Giving so many jobs to so many 
people is a wonderful thing.” 

Pennington joined Bonner in presenting 
a $20,000 check to one of the casino’s 
favorite charities - the Coconut Creek foster 
care facility SOS Children’s Village - for a 
new roof makeover. 

Later, the popular rock group Foreigner 
concluded the day by performing some of 
their classics onsite in concert. 

Newly renovated, the first-rate casino 
now houses accommodations on par with 
the best in the state including: a second- 
floor, non-smoking, 9,000-square-foot Stax 
Poker Lounge with 30 tables, which includes 
a high-limit room; a now 100,000-square- 
foot casino floor accommodating more 
than 2,300 slot machines; a doubling in the 
number of table games to 65; and a new 
casino promotions staging area. 

The new Player’s Club is the first of 
its kind in the United States, featuring 
revolutionary electronic guest interaction 


technology to eliminate guest waiting lines 
and to immediately immerse players in the 
casino’s action. 

Seminole Casino Coconut Creek is no 
stranger to growth; it underwent its first 
major expansion in 2007 at approximately 
$32 million with popular additions, such as 
the Nectar Lounge and the Fresh Harvest 
buffet restaurant. This time around, three 
restaurants have been added - the upscale 
NYY Steak, Sorrisi Italian Restaurant and 
the New York-style 1st Street Deli. 

A new show venue, The Pavilion, seats 
1,200 people. The property also sports a 
new parking garage - a 2,400-space LEED 
Silver Certification-registered facility 
located on the first-floor courtyard. 

“It’s all another example of the Tribe 
creating something that sets the standard 
and can compete with anything going on in 
Vegas,” Seminole Gaming Chief Executive 
Officer Jim Allen said. 

President Sanchez was also thrilled with 
the new facility. “From the time we began 
talking about and having this property, we 
never thought it would turn out to be like 
it has,” he said. “Our whole gaming history 
has always been about uncertainty and 
challenges. For us, it’s our responsibility to 
keep it going. Words can’t describe it all.” 

Kathryn Stolarz contributed to this article. 



Chris C. Jenkins 


Chris C. Jenkins 


In a hail of pyrotechnics, Special guest Ty Pennington, host of ABC’s Extreme Makeover: From left: Tribal citizens Vinson Osceola, Billy Walker 
Home Edition , gets the crowd excited as he tells the bus driver to move the custom- and Herbert Jim, dressed in traditional Seminole attire, 
decorated bus, unveiling the latest expansions at Seminole Casino Coconut Creek. stand with a casino show girl. 





Chris C. Jenkins 

The newly reopened casino presents foster care facility 
SOS Children’s Village with a $20,000 check at the event. 
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Chris C. Jenkins 


Bobby Henry leads Tribal citizens in a Seminole Stomp Seminole President Tony Sanchez Jr. 
Dance as part of the opening ceremonies for Seminole thanks patrons and guests for supporting 
Casino Coconut Creek’s grand reopening. Seminole Casino Coconut Creek. 


The new Player’s Club is the first of its kind in the United States, featuring revolutionary Tribal members keep a live alligator in place during the 
electronic guest interaction technology to eliminate guest waiting lines and to immediately opening ceremony at Seminole Casino Coconut Creek, 
immerse players in the casino’s action. 
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Tampa citizen Bobby Henry: good medicine! 



BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

When Seminole medicine man Bobby Henry has 
to make it rain, he tosses a live gopher tortoise into the 
air. That angers the gods because “turtles not s ’posed to 
fly,” he said. When the gods get sufficiently angry, they 
roar with thunder and hurl spears of lighting. If Bobby 
keeps throwing that turtle up, or if he adds a frog, as he 
did when he ended the drought in Tampa several years 
ago, the furious gods will send down torrents of angry 
rain. 

But there is obviously more to it than that. You 
and I can throw reptiles or amphibians into the air and 
nothing would happen. There are ancient words that 
Bobby utters in his native language and thoughts in his 
mind that no one can know about, he said. Some of this 
came to him naturally not long after he was bom, in the 
mid- 1930s, out in the cypress swamps near Ochopee 
on the Tamiami Trail. He doesn’t know why, and he 
doesn’t really want to talk a lot about it. In traditional 
enigmatic fashion, however, he will give you his 
commercial business card. It reads “Rainmaker” and 
lets you know how to reach him if you need a canoe, a 
totem pole or a chickee hut built. 

Or if you need it to rain. 

Bobby Henry is not a typical medicine man. None 
of them are, as far as I know. For the first 10 years I 
knew Miccosukee medicine man Sonny Billie, he 
scowled at me whenever I was around, refusing to allow 
me to take his photo. A large, tough man, Sonny spent 
his working days operating a bulldozer. Out of the blue 
one day, he just sat there and allowed me to photograph 
him blowing into a jar of clear liquid through a long 
straw. And, from that day forward, he was very cordial 
and friendly to me, even mugging for the camera! 

Though I knew many in Seminole medicine woman 
Susie Billie’s family and had been in her presence 
dozens of times, she never seemed to acknowledge me. 
When I had my camera, I was aware that she seemed 
to never even look at me. Then, one day, I noticed her 
walking all by herself along the side of Snake Road, 
way south of the Big Cypress Reservation, looking at 
the ground. Something told me to stop, and I walked 
up to her with my camera draped over my shoulder. 
She looked up and held out her hands to reveal a sprig 
of herb she had found on the roadside. It was one of 
the best photographs I ever took - I call the image 
“Grandmother’s Hands.” 

From then on, she would look toward the camera 
whenever I was around. She even sat down with Tribal 
member Danny Jumper and me to voice, on video, her 
opinions about the Florida panther. 

Powerful medicine people, Sonny, 75, and 
Susie, 107, both died in 2003. “One year, six people 
die,” Bobby said, referring to deaths of Seminoles he 
considered his elders, rapidly shaking his head as if to 
bolt the thought from his mind. “Boom, boom, boom!” 

How many medicine men and women are left 
among the Seminoles and Miccosukees? “I don’t 
know,” Bobby said. I think he knows, but he won’t 
say. “When you find out, let me know!” he joked. 
Where Sonny could be menacing and Susie quiet and 
reserved, Bobby is personable, always mixing humor 
and humility with a smile and a handshake for all. He 
turned 75 last month. 

“Bobby Henry is the main medicine man,” said 
Seminole Chairman James E. Billie, who sent Bobby 
to the funerals of non- Seminole friends to attend their 
“crossover” journeys. “When he shows up at your 
event, or anywhere he is around, everyone whispers 
and nods towards him. Everyone is impressed. Bobby 
Henry is powerful and very respected by all Indians. 
Bobby is the most famous medicine man in the world.” 

Bobby and his family are known in indigenous 
circles around the globe for their compelling 
demonstrations of traditional Seminole dances, foods 
and crafts. They are well known to most American 
Indian Tribes and have made their mark in Europe and 
Asia. A giant totem pole Bobby carved and emblazoned 
with his own likeness stands in downtown Singapore 
to this day. A lifelong entrepreneur, Bobby has made 
his living picking fruit, building chickees, wrestling 
alligators, installing septic tanks, hauling fill and 
carving canoes. Now, he’s the proprietor of his own 
American Indian gift shop, Rainmaker, at the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino in Tampa. 

Son of Maggie Henry Doctor and Jim Henry 
Doctor, Bobby Henry had three siblings: Tommy, Lois 
and Dorothy. The way Bobby tells it, the Tribal elders 
of the 1930s must have noticed something special in 
him. As a little boy, he said he was taken aside and 
provided special training. What to eat and how to cure. 
Thoughts and chants. Discipline and concentration. 
“Hear the owl, respect panther, stare with snake’s eye,” 
is all he will say. He watched the elders closely at the 
Green Corn Dance and other Tribal events and learned 
to shuffle and shove his legs hard into the ground, over 
and over, with a rhythm called to him by the earth in 
the peculiar choreography of the Southeastern Indians 
known as the Stomp Dance. In later years, he would 


become the dance leader, first in line, the caller who 
chooses the dances and calls out the lyrics of the songs. 

In 1956, Bobby Henry married Annie Osceola, one 
of six daughters of clan matriarch Ruby Tiger Osceola. 
Annie and Bobby will celebrate their 56th wedding 
anniversary on May 12; they have five children: Suzie 
Q, Linda, Barbara, Joanie and John Henry. 

By the mid-70s, the 18 members of the Ruby Tiger 
Osceola family were scattered about the West Coast 
of Florida, working alongside migrants in tomato and 
gladiola fields; doing road and construction projects; 
and entertaining tourists at small pre-Disney tourist 
attractions. Bobby and Tommy Henry purchased and 
repaired an old dump truck and crane. They would rent 
out the equipment themselves to do jobs most did not 
like. 

“We did a lot of septic tank work,” Bobby said. 
Tommy and a third partner both died in 1975, however; 
the heavy equipment was eventually sold, and Bobby 
resumed building chickees. “We were poor, but we 
were makin’ it. We worked hard,” Bobby said. 

“In 1979, James came to town,” said Bobby, who 
listened with enthusiasm to the new Chairman’s vision 
for a reservation and village in Tampa. “I asked him, 
‘Do you need workers? I got ‘em.” 

Up from Bradenton came Ruby and her descendents. 
They converged on a 4-acre plot in East Tampa, granted 
official reservation status. During the next few years, a 
village, museum and small zoo of Florida animals was 
built. In 1982, Chairman Billie had another offer for 
Bobby. “He told me he needed someone to manage the 
village. I said I could do it,” Bobby said. “He put out his 
hand, I shook it, and he paid me $275 a week!” 

For the next 20 years, Bobby and his family 
operated the Tampa Reservation as a living, native 
village tourist attraction, complete with Florida 
animals, alligator wrestling, museum programs, Florida 
music and Seminole culture shows; it was all nestled 
between the Tribe’s popular discount cigarette shop and 
the original Seminole bingo hall and hotel that preceded 
Tampa’s Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino, which 
opened in 2004. 

Once, during a severe 1985 drought in West 
Central Florida, Bobby was summoned to the steps of 
City Hall; exasperated municipal officials were worried 
about the area’s dwindling water supply and out-of- 
control fires. With newspapers and television stations 
documenting the event and former Tampa Mayor Bob 
Martinez looking on, Bobby got out the turtle and the 
frog. Immediately following his ceremony, the skies 


mysteriously darkened, and rain fell in torrents. Area 
weathermen, who were predicting no end to the drought 
in sight, were shocked. The Associated Press sent word 
of the miracle around the world. The Rainmaker was 
bom. 

Ruby died in 2002, at the age of 106. Her bronze 
likeness can be seen today at the Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino in Tampa in a diorama which includes 
images of her six daughters: Suzie, Nancy, Peggy, 
Maggie, Linda and Annie. By 2004, when the Tampa 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino opened, Ruby’s family 
- the original 18 had grown to more than 100 - were 
relocated into dozens of single-family homes spread 
about several nearby towns. Keeping a promise made to 
the Tampa Seminoles, Tribal leaders OK’d the purchase 
of 900 acres of pasture and woodland in a Polk County 
greenway, about 20 miles east of Tampa. At this writing, 
the tract is still going through the federal tmst process 
to become an official American Indian Reservation. 

“I’ll have my school,” Bobby said, referring to a 
medicine man training camp of sorts he has dreamed up 
in his desperation to preserve the vanishing Seminole 
culture. “Then, my family, we’ll be all together again.” 

Short and strong, with black hair barely graying, a 
wide, toothy smile and a perennial twinkle in his eyes, 
Bobby is a living museum, holding the precious tablature 
of Tribal medicine in his brain. He is bothered by what 
he regards as a rapid and ongoing disenfranchisement 
of the Tribal culture, fueled by the money and morays 
of modem times. It has created a strange world for a 
medicine man who carries business cards and a cell 
phone in his pocket and wears a gold chain hanging 
over his patchwork shirt. 

“Don’t know what happens when I’m gone,” 
lamented the full-blooded Seminole. “Tribe’s culture 
may die. I need to train people.” 

I have many fond memories of times I spent with 
Bobby Henry: driving all over Connecticut seeking a 
restaurant to satisfy his ungodly urge for fried chicken; 
waiting hours in Miami trying to secure a passport for a 
man bom in a palmetto thatch with no birth certificate; 
watching him jump from his pickup tmck and scale the 
banks of a ditch to catch a scared alligator with his bare 
hands; joining hands with an entire mall full of people 
in Singapore to perform the traditional Seminole Snake 
Dance. . . 

One memory, however, stands out among the rest: 
I will always remember Bobby strolling through a thick 
fog on the football field at Jacksonville Stadium in 
1994. The fog was a precursor to a huge thunderstorm 


a weatherman said was coming in off the Atlantic. By 
all predictions, it would wipe out the festivities for 
hundreds of Indian dancers from all over the country 
and for thousands of spectators. They were at the 
stadium that day for the Seminole-sponsored Discover 
Native America (DNA) Pow-wow. 

West of Jacksonville, an organization which 
claimed to be American Indian had scheduled a 
competing pow-wow, hoping to cut into the crowd at 
the DNA. The organizers were upset with the Seminole 
event because the DNA mles limited pow-wow 
participation to “card carrying” Indians - those who 
were members of federally recognized Tribes. Dancers 
who could not prove their federal affiliation were not 
allowed in the arena. 

Thunder could be heard in the distance. As one of 
the DNA event producers, I saw months of hard work 
about to be drowned. Suddenly, through the fog, Bobby 
walked by. “Bobby,” I implored, “can’t you make it not 
rain?” 

He suddenly pulled a gigantic knife from a scabbard 
handing on his side. 

“Sure,” he said. “Cut the clouds.” 

He walked off by himself, holding the knife high 
and still, as if slicing the atmosphere as he strolled. For 
a good hour, he walked back and forth the length of that 
football field, through that smoky fog, saying words no 
one could understand, thinking thoughts no one will 
ever know, holding his knife high. Indians from all over 
North America, in traditional Tribal garb, stood silently 
on the sidelines watching him in awe. 

Suddenly, the sun peeked and then came gloriously 
out. A great cheering commenced among all present. 
Even the weatherman on TV was amazed the storm 
passed Jacksonville by in such a manner. Swelled with 
rainwater, the black thunderhead traveled more than 
100 miles west, where it finally stalled and dumped the 
predicted deluge right atop the other pow-wow. 

I was there. I saw it. It’s true. 

I went to shake his hand. The fog was gone. He saw 
me running across the field. 

“Bobby Henry!” he yelled his own name out to 
me, his ruddy face all twinkling and smiling; the gods 
having come through for him once again. 

“Bobby Henry! Good medicine!” 

Portions of this story have appeared in FORUM, 
the magazine of the Florida Humanities Council 
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2012 Little Mr. and Miss Seminole 
crowned at 41st annual Tribal Fair 


Vendors keep tradition 
alive at Tribal Fair 
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Chris C. Jenkins 

2012 Little Mr. and Miss Seminole winners Jordan Osceola and Vincenzo Osceola celebrate on stage after the annual Little Mr. and Miss Seminole 
pageant at Seminole Paradise on Feb. 10. 


BY CHRIS C. JENKINS 
Staff Reporter 


HOLLYWOOD — Among the dozens to sign up, only two 
were chosen to represent the Tribe as royalty on Feb. 10. 

A new batch of close to 50 female and male candidates vied 
for the popular, year-long positions of Little Mr. and Miss Florida 
Seminole. The Paradise Theater hosted the event in conjunction 
with the annual Tribal Fair. 

“Each year, we do this and it seems to go smoother,” said 
longtime Princess Committee Chairwoman Wanda Bowers. “I have 
maintained my staff also, and they just know what to do.” 

Emceed by former Miss Florida Seminole Christine McCall, 
the main event involved the usual question-and-answer period 
while judges looked for spunk and a winning personality for the 
5-7-year-old winners. 

“It’s gotten so much easier over the years dealing with the 
more outgoing children, and this is something we definitely look 
for each year when selecting our representatives,” Bowers said. 

This year, Tribal youths Jordan Osceola, of Immokalee, and 
Vincenzo Osceola, of Hollywood, claimed top honors, taking the 
titles from Brooke Yescas and Caleb Burton. Both Yescas and 
Burton were short and sweet in their goodbyes as they addressed 
their families and supporters. 

“I would like to thank my mom and parents and Wanda and say 
great job,” Yescas said. 

“It was fun and great, and good luck to the next group of 
winners,” Burton said. 
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Perseverance was the key for Jordan Osceola, the new Little 
Miss Seminole who came in as second runner-up last year. 

“The whole pageant was awesome. I really looked forward to 
it all,” Jordan Osceola said. “I feel great and confident. . .It all feels 
great and my heart won’t stop pounding.” 

Proud mother Geraldine Osceola said her daughter was 
determined to win this year. 

“I’m so excited and shocked. It is still settling in,” she said. 

The newly crowned Little Mr. Seminole Vincenzo Osceola 
said he will spread the word about his new position. 

“I’m going to tell all my friends about it,” Vincenzo said. “I 
feel great.” 

Proud grandfather Samuel Osceola and mother Sharon Olvera 
shared in Vincenzo Osceola’s happiness. 

“I’m really happy for him,” Samuel Osceola said. “His mother 
has been working really hard with him.” 

Tribal grandmother Diane Cypress supported grandson 
Brandon Cypress as a Little Mr. contestant and said this type of 
competition can teach the Tribe’s future leaders on many levels. 

“I think it’s important that he continue to learn how to present 
himself in the communities,” Cypress said. “This competition 
helped him.” 

Two-time contest judge and current Miss Florida USA Karina 
Brez said it was a privilege to be back. 

“I represent the State of Florida, and the Seminoles are a big 
part of that,” Brez said. “They are a strong Tribe, and I wouldn’t 
have wanted to be anywhere else but there to represent them and 
the State. You get to see these kids from a young age learn and 
represent their Tribe, which is great.” 
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Junior Miss Florida Seminole Princess Jaryaca Baker asks Little Mr. Third place Little Miss Seminole runner-up contestant Desiree Tucker and 
contestant Leviticus Roberts a question during the competition. mother LaDonna Tucker smile for the camera after the competition. 
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From left: Little Mr. and Miss Seminole judges Miss Indian Nations Shanoa Pinkham; Kansas District Representative Ponka-We Victors; and Miss 
Florida USA Karina Brez prepare to make their selections at the pageant. 
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Hollywood Tribal elder Betty Osceola waits for customers and visitors with her handmade 
crafts at the Tribal Fair. She has been a vendor for about 30 years. 


BYKATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — They come from all across the country - and even beyond. 
They pack pieces of their hearts, their histories, their cultures. And they showcase 
it all once a year at the Seminole Tribal Fair. 

Vendors and their booths have been Tribal Fair staples since the event began, 
back in 1971. They aim to showcase their traditional, handmade goods and, of 
course, make a buck or two. 

Priscilla Sayen, this year’s Tribal Fair vendor coordinator, was one of 74 
vendors at the 41 st annual event, selling beaded and metal jewelry, dolls, traditional 
clothing and more. 

“The general public doesn’t realize what Tribes are capable of producing,” 
Sayen said. “They’re beautiful items, but they don’t realize how these things are 
made by the hands of these people.” 

Sayen has been involved in the fair since 1984. She remembers selling 
frybread in the ‘80s to raise money for the fair and participating in parades across 
the state, from Plantation to St. Augustine to Tallahassee, to advertise the fair. She 
remembers the days before Hollywood’s Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino was 
erected on the fairgrounds in 2004, back before vendors were funneled inside the 
hallways and back portion of Hard Rock Live. 

And she remembers when the Tribal Fair Pow-Wow was in full swing, before 
it was discontinued because of the cost of prize money. 

“It used to be the biggest event of the year,” Sayen said. “It kind of lost its 
luster for a while, but we’re trying to bring it back.” 

Through the years, in the midst of change, one thing has stayed the same - its 
loyal vendors. 

In addition to making sales and showcasing their artistry, the fair has become 
somewhat of a reunion for these vendors who return year after year. 

“It’s just an enjoyable time visiting with the other Tribes that are here,” Sayen 

said. 

Tribes from different regions came together to sell their proud handiwork this 
year, including the Cree Nation from Canada; Apaches and Navajos from New 
Mexico and Arizona; Mohawks from New York; Wompanoag from New England; 
Cherokees from North Carolina; and Southern Utes from Colorado. 

“Each Tribe brings their own unique arts and crafts,” Sayen said. 

Sayen’s friend and fellow vendor Cideahzah Pinnecoose came from Oregon, 
representing the Southern Ute and Jicarilla Apache Tribes. Her family has set up 
a booth at the fair since 1984. Her mother used to make Pendleton coats, and her 
brother, Malvin, made beadwork and hides before he passed away. Now, Pinnecoose 
continues to represent her family’s handiwork at the fair - she is known for her 
intricate beading. She makes watches and bracelets, necklaces and medallions, and 
she treasures the time she spends socializing with other vendors. 

“I love the people,” she said. 

So does Betty Osceola, a Hollywood Tribal senior. Osceola said the fair is one 
of the few times a year that some of her grandchildren - and even her great-great- 
great grandchildren - visit her. 

Osceola has been a Tribal Fair vendor for about 30 years, selling dolls, skirts, 
shirts, hats, aprons, pillows, beaded bracelets, necklaces, earrings, barrettes - you 
name it. Although she sells her handiwork year-round, the Tribal Fair brings in her 
most successful sales of the year. 

She said Tribal members make up most of her customer base because they 
appreciate her work and understand the prices. Many people outside Indian Country 
think the prices are high because they don’t know the hours of tedious work that 
went into making the items, she said. 

Osceola’s mother taught her how to sew by hand and later by machine. 

“Today, it’s a lot easier, a lot faster (with the electric sewing machine),” she 

said. 

Osceola has certainly passed forward her knowledge and skill. She taught her 
great-granddaughter and nieces how to sew and make patchwork, and she teaches 
classes to youth with her sister, Maggie, for the Head Start afterschool program on 
the Hollywood Reservation. 

Osceola is most proud of the men’s traditional Tribal shirts she has made 
for prominent Tribal leaders like former Chairman Mitchell Cypress and current 
Chairman James E. Billie. 

“I like to see when [the Chairman] wears it,” Osceola said. 

She said it’s important for Tribal members to continue wearing tradition Tribal 
gear to preserve the history. “That way people know who you are,” she said. “That’s 
all we wore a long time ago.” 

Every year, new vendors come to Tribal Fair, adding their own touch to the 
list of sellers. 

Frank Mirabal, of the Taos Pueblo, for example, traveled from New Mexico to 
sell his buckskin drums for the first time. 

“A lot of vendors talk about [the Tribal Fair],” he said. So he wanted to see for 
himself what it was all about. 

Mirabal makes traditional drums, including hand drums, ceremonial drums 
and pow-wow drums, ranging in size from less than a foot wide to almost 5 feet 
wide. He makes them using elk hide, aspen wood and cotton wood. 

Vendor coordinator Sayen hopes to increase vendor participation next year 
with more Natives like Mirabal coming out to see what it’s all about. 

“It’s something that our people enjoy doing,” Sayen said. “It’s our pride.” 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Frank Mirabal of the Taos Pueblo stands proudly by his buckskin drums as a vendor at the 
Tribal Fair. Mirabal traveled from New Mexico to attend the fair for his first time. 
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Osceola Brothers Band makes Tribal Fair debut 



Travis R. Billie Travis R. Billie 

Cameron, Tyson and Sheldon Osceola of the Osceola Brothers Band perform at the 41st annual Tribal Fair on Feb. 10. The Osceola brothers celebrate after the show with family and Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola. 


BY T R AVIS R. BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — The group known as the 
Osceola Brothers Band, led by Cameron, 15, and 
backed by Tyson, 13, and Sheldon, 10, is explosive. The 
Hollywood natives rocked their last show, which was at 
the Tribal Fair, leaving audience members screaming 
for more. After a few encores, they were completely out 
of songs for the day’s set. 

After picking up a guitar for the first time at 9 years 
old, singer and guitarist Cameron began to learn how 
to play at the Boys & Girls Club on the Hollywood 
Reservation. A short time later, he received a bass guitar 
and a drum set as gifts - on two separate occasions - 
and began teaching his younger brothers: Sheldon on 
the drums and Tyson on the bass. Even their youngest 


brother, Theron, who is 7, is learning how to play. 

Their first show was Paul Buster’s Memorial in 
October 2011. They opened with a cover of Purple 
Haze , made famous by Jimi Hendrix. The entire band 
agreed it was nerve wrecking, but with little mistakes, 
they put on a good show. 

Now, Cameron writes his own material that he will 
record onto a record demo with the help of Chairman 
James E. Billie. 

At the Tribal Fair, the audience got a taste of their 
upcoming demo from a song titled No Sunshine. 

Until the demo is released, no other sneak peeks 
are available. However, you can get a view of the singer 
and guitarist performing at the Youth Beach Bonanza 
on YouTube. 

With six shows under their belt, the musically 
inclined young men are on their way to the top, only 


being invited to play live shows. 

With a unique rock/blues sound, they hit the stage 
with a style similar to Joe Bonamassa, B.B. King, 
Stevie Ray Vaughan and Derek Miller. 

The Osceola Brothers Band got to meet Miller 
after they performed at the Tribal Fair. 

“Pretty impressive rocking blues set,” Miller 
tweeted after watching the boys perform. “Good to see 
some fresh talent!” 

Cameron is considering a career in music, while 
his younger brothers are keeping their musical talents 
as a hobby. 

Their mother, Tammy Osceola, who supports them 
fully, said, “Do what you like, as long as you get good 
grades.” 

With an A/B Honor Roll record for Tyson and 
President’s Honor Roll for Sheldon and Cameron, 


anything is possible for these young, upcoming 
celebrities. 

“We just want to make people feel good with our 
music,” Cameron said. Sticking to that motto will help 
their hopes of becoming well known and recognized 
a reality. Already, they are gaining a strong fan base, 
with their uncles in full support, as well as non-family 
members. 

The Osceola Brothers Band said they would like 
to thank their parents for providing the equipment they 
need to play, as well as God for blessing them with 
their musical abilities. In addition, Cameron would 
like to thank the Boys & Girls Club for the opportunity 
to learn music, while Sheldon would like to thank big 
brother Cameron for teaching him how to play. 

Their advice for fellow Tribal youth: have fun in 
life, learn and, of course, STAY IN SCHOOL. 


More scenes from the 41st annual Tribal Fair 
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A Native American woman performs a cultural dance at 
the Hard Rock Live for the Tribal Fair on Feb. 10. 


Trina Bowers comes out of the gates for her first lasso attempt in the ladies calf roping breakaway Grass dancers of the Three Feathers Dance Troupe perform a Team Dance for guests, 
competition. 
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An Okalee Indian Village staff member attempts a Mobile Mike pumps up the crowd as a visitor spins the wheel to win a prize at the Tribal Fair, 
popular alligator trick as part of a special wildlife show. 


Parker Payne Osceola, with father Charlie Osceola, takes home the 
first-place prize in the infant clothing category. 
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From left: Junior Miss Florida Seminole Jaryaca Baker is joined by Miss Indian Nations Shanoa Pinkham 
and EIRA Queen Erena Billie at the Bill Osceola Memorial Rodeo. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal citizen Leoma Poore participates in a two-step Friendship Dance with a Three 
Feathers Dance Troupe performer. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

Elle Thomas, of Brighton, shows off her first-place ribbon 
in the girls’ ages 5-8 old traditional clothing category. 
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♦ REZ RALLY 

From page 1A 


Team Immokalee/Naples, last year’s 
Rez Rally host, placed fourth. 

Team Big Cypress, which won its 
fifth Rez Rally overall and its first since 
2008, led all reservations with 36 total race 
winners. Team Hollywood/Fort Pierce/Trail 
had 32 winners; Team Brighton/Tampa had 
20 winners; and Team Immokalee/Naples 
had seven winners. 

“We worked hard, which is what it 
takes to win,” said Big Cypress Wellness 
Coordinator Edna McDuffie. “We tried 
to talk to people and tell them that it’s for 
their health. I’m glad that we got a lot of 
participation, and I hope we could continue 
this journey.” 

Big Cypress team captain Cathy 
Cypress said many of the participants took 
steps toward their health long before race 
day. 


“We had a lot of seniors walking and 
biking every day prior to the race,” Cypress 
said. “There were a lot of kids who also 
came out to the gym and worked out. We 
were able to get a whole lot of people 
excited about exercising. All of that was 
encouraging to see.” 

Team Immokalee/Naples captured 
their second consecutive Team Percentage 
traveling trophy, with a participation rate of 
70 percent. Team Brighton/Tampa placed 
second with a 67 percent participation 
rate; Team Big Cypress had 61 percent 
participation; and Team Hollywood/Fort 
Pierce/Trail had 5 1 percent participation. 

Regardless of the results, Seminole 
Health Director Connie Whidden said that 
everyone who participated in this year’s 
Rez Rally had a reason to feel proud. 

“You are committed to your health,” 
Whidden said to the Rez Rally participants 
prior to the races. “We started it 12 years ago 
to give our community members support 
and strength in our fight against diabetes 


and other diseases.” 

Tribal minister Paul Buster, who 
delivered the invocation for this year’s Rez 
Rally, offered some words of encouragement 
to all the participants. 

“It’s not about who’s the fastest or the 
strongest. It’s about those who endure to the 
end,” Buster said. “I hope you all do that 
with the strength of God.” 

Following remarks by Tribal leaders, 
the Tribe’s Fitness Department led a 
stretching session. Then it was on to the 
3.1- mile race course. 

Participants chose from four Rez 
Rally categories: run, walk, stroller and 
wheelchair. In the end, one unifying 
message resonated. 

“Together, we can manage diabetes,” 
Whidden said. “That’s our theme every year 
and we’re sticking to it.” 

Team Hollywood/Fort Pierce/Trail 
will host the 13th annual Rez Rally, which 
is tentatively scheduled to take place at 
Markham Park in Weston. 



Naji Tobias 

The 12th annual Rez Rally begins with the runners as they jockey for position. 


Rez Rally a 
success thanks 
to community 

SUBMITTED BY SEMINOLE HEALTH DEPT. 

Since 2000, the Seminole Health 
Department has been working to 
promote diabetes management and 
prevention through the Rez Rally race. 
Tribal members exercise and train all 
year for the opportunity to compete. 
Each year, the event starts with families 
driving to a neighboring reservation in 
the wee morning hours, and many are 
returning for another year. Sometimes, 
the participant is new to an active 
lifestyle - trying to live healthier 
and set an example for young family 
members. Along the way, the event has 
become familiar to Tribal members as 
a gathering for friends, families and 
communities, and the 2012 Rez Rally 
was immersed in these stories. Families 
and friends joined together for a day of 
fellowship and health. 

The Seminole Health Department 
would like to extend thanks to all 
Tribal departments and volunteers who 
worked to make the 2012 Rez Rally 
successful. In the words of Henry 
Ford, “Coming together is a beginning. 
Keeping together is progress. Working 
together is success.” 

Thank you to: 

Council and Board Representatives 
Big Cypress Host Reservation 
Rez Rally Team Captains 
Aviation Department 
Big Cypress Administrative Services 
Boys & Girls Club 
Big Cypress Public Works 
Seminole Police Department 
EMS & Fire Rescue Department 
Big Cypress Recreation Department 
Event Makers 

Information Service Department 
Family Services Department 
Seminole Media Productions 
Community Care for the Elderly 
Department 
Culture Department 
Accounting Department 
Payroll Department 
Purchasing Department 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
Renegade Barbeque 
Kipp Photography 

All Rez Rally participants and 
volunteers 



Tribal members of all ages crossed the finish line at Rez Rally 2012. 


Naji Tobias 
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Team captains from Immokalee/Naples led their squad to a Tribal member participation trophy. 


Tribal citizens exercise 
enthusiasm for Rez Rally 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — “Everybody is a 
winner!” 

It’s a phrase that Seminole Health 
Director Connie Whidden likes to 
use when it comes to all Rez Rally 
participants. 

Whidden, like many other Rez Rally 
participants, spent months preparing for 
the Tribe’s biggest race of the year and 
getting into shape. The 12th annual event 
was held on Jan. 21 in Big Cypress, and 
Whidden competed in the walk category. 

“I’ve been walking just about 
every morning for the past two years,” 
Whidden said. “After last year’s Rez 
Rally in Immokalee, my sister (Brighton 
Tribal senior Patty Waldron) and I started 
working out with the fitness trainers two 
days a week. On Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, we’ll walk 2 miles; and on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, we have been 
working on our upper bodies and our legs 
with the Fitness Department.” 

Hollywood Tribal senior Wanda 
Bowers said she spent most of her days 
working out at the Hollywood Senior 
Center to prepare for the big race. 

“I don’t know about everybody else, 
but I’ve gotten on the stationary bicycle 
and treadmill for at least a month,” Bowers 
said. “It doesn’t take me long to get into 
good shape.” 

Fort Pierce Tribal citizen Shamy 
Tommie, a Rez Rally participant who 
competed on Team Hollywood/Fort 
Pierce/Trail, said that working out year- 
round prepared him for a good race. 

“I walk a lot,” said Tommie, who 
regularly rides his horse on Fort Pierce’s 
Chupco Ranch. “I work out at least once 
every week. I watch what I eat every day, 
and I try to keep myself in shape.” 

Tampa Tribal citizen Gladys Guzman 
said her reservation’s training regimen 
included a walk every Wednesday at 
Tampa’s Lettuce Lake Park. 

“We’ve had a trainer that comes out 
to us three times a week for an hour,” 
Guzman said. “We have been doing 
cardio exercises and we’ve been working 
on leg stretches. We’ve been working 
on our breathing techniques as well. The 
workouts have helped us get ready for the 
Rez Rally.” 
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Tribal senior Jonah Cypress stretches before the 
Rez Rally race begins. 


Meanwhile, Trail Liaison Norman 
Huggins opened up on how he kept himself 
in shape for the Rez Rally. 

“I didn’t really have to try too hard to 
get ready because I work out every day,” 
Huggins said. “I play a lot of basketball, 
and I walk 3 miles at the Trail Reservation 
every day. I try to eat a lot of salad, chicken 
and fish to keep myself healthy. It makes 
me feel good about myself and for this Rez 
Rally.” 

Immokalee Tribal citizen Christopher 
Briscall said he used his regular play of 
pickup basketball and flag football with 
his siblings as a way to prepare for the Rez 
Rally. 

“I want to stay in shape and be 
healthy,” Briscall said. “I make sure I eat 
a lot of fruits and vegetables like apples, 
bananas, carrots and broccoli.” 

The amount of time spent preparing 
for Rez Rally not only helped participants 
complete the 3.1 -mile race but also helped 
them establish regular healthy exercise 
regiments, making everybody a winner. 



Naji Tobias 

Tribal citizen Jarrid Smith crosses the finish 
line. Smith placed third in his age group. 



Naji Tobias 

Hollywood Tribal senior Joann Osceola crosses 
the finish line in the Rez Rally’s wheelchair race. 


12th annual Rez Rally results 

Tribal Categories: Male Run/Walk Age Group: 6-12: 1. Lance Howard, 2. 
Andrew Bowers, 3. Grant Osceola. Female Run/Walk Age Group: 6-12: 1. Tammy 
Martinez, 2. Alyssa Osceola, 3. Charlie Osceola. Male Run Age Group: 13-17: 1. 
Trevor Osceola, 2. Hunter Osceola, 3. Christopher Briscall. Female Run Age Group: 
13-17: 1. Carson Knaby, 2. Leandra Mora, 3. Lauren Posada. Male Run Group: 

18-35: 1. Joseph Hiers, 2. Wilson Bowers, 3. Jarrid Smith. Female Run Age Group: 
18-35: 1. Ariah Osceola, 2. Jessica Osceola, 3. Demetria Tigertail. Male Run Age 
Group: 36-54: 1. Norman Bowers, 2. Charlie Cypress, 3. Mondo Tiger. Female Run 
Age Group: 36-54: 1. Cathy Cypress, 2. Lenora Roberts, 3. Carla Gopher. Senior 
Male Run Age Group: 55-68: 1. Joe Osceola, 2. Ronnie Billie, 3. Willie Johns. Senior 
Female Run Age Group: 55-68: 1. Patty Waldron, 2. Shirley Clay, 3. Helene Buster. 
Male Walk Age Group: 13-17: 1. Randy Shore, 2. RickyJoe Alumbaugh, 3. Uriah 
Waggerby. Female Walk Age Group: 13-17: 1. Cheyenne Kippenberger, 2. Kaitlin 
Osceola, 3. Fairuza Billie. Male Walk Age Group: 18-35: 1. Brett Green, 2. Wovoka 
Tommie, 3. Craig Johns. Female Walk Age Group: 18-35: 1. Desiree Jumper, 2. 
Kristen Billie, 3. Kurya Kippenberger. Male Walk Age Group: 36-54: 1. Norman 
Huggins, 2. Vince Motlow, 3. Brian Billie. Female Walk Age Group: 36-54: 1. Janice 
Braswell, 2. Francine Osceola, 3. Marissa Cypress. Male Walk Age Group: 55-68: 

1. Jonah Cypress, 2. Mitchell Cypress, 3. Stephen Bowers. Female Walk Age Group: 
55-68: 1. Minnie Tigertail, 2. Mary Tigertail, 3. Nancy Frank. Male Walk Age Group: 
68-99: 1. Bobby Henry. Female Walk Age Group: 68-99: 1. Edna McDuffie, 2. Mable 
Tichenor, 3. Louise Billie. 

General Categories: Run General Age Category, Male Youth: 6-17: 1. Issiah 
Alvarado, 2. Dyami Nelson, 3. Carmello Shenandoah. Run General Age Category, 
Female Youth: 6-17: 1. Ashley Faz, 2. Madison Martinez, 3. Sabre’ Billie. Run General 
Age Category, Male: 18-54: 1. Giovanni Alvarez, 2. Michael Miller, 3. Mario Silva. 
Run General Age Category, Female: 18-54: 1. Kristin Stoots, 2. Kristi Hinote, 3. Kristi 
Hill. Run General Age Category, Female: 55-99: 1. Lana Payne. Walk General Age 
Category, Male Youth: 6-17: 1. Elisah Billie, 2. Mario Fish, 3. Sam Osceola. Walk 
General Age Category, Female Youth: 6-17: 1. Keyana Nelson, 2. Kirsten Metcalf, 3. 
Jolee Metcalf. Walk General Age Category, Male: 18-54: 1. Beau Emley, 2. Michael 
Osceola, 3. Fermin Carranza- Avila. Walk General Age Category, Female: 18-54: 1. 
Helen Gutierrez, 2. Janae Braswell, 3. Chantel Lynch. Walk General Age Category, 
Male Senior: 55-99: 1. Arlen Payne, 2. Terry Tichenor. Walk General Category, 
Female Senior: 55-99: 1. Martina Dawson, 2. Ellen Batchelor, 3. Hanna Marchel. 

Best Overall - Tribal Category: Male: Joseph Hiers, Hollywood - 22:29. Female: 
Ariah Osceola, Hollywood - 26:03. 

Best Overall - General Category: Male: Giovanni Alvarez, Big Cypress (EMS/ 
Fire Rescue) - 19:58. Female: Kristin Stoots, Big Cypress (Ahfachkee School) - 28:23. 

Team with most winners: 1. Big Cypress - 36, 2. Hollywood/Fort Pierce/Trail - 
32, 3. Brighton/Tampa - 20, 4. Immokalee/Naples - 7. 

Most Clan Members: Panther - 159. 

Total Participants in Rez Rally Competition: 643. 

Total Onsite for Event: 783. 

Rez Rally Tribal Member Participation Trophy: 1. Immokalee/Naples - 69.77 
percent, 2. Brighton/Tampa - 67.26 percent, 3. Big Cypress - 61.17 percent, 4. 
Hollywood/Fort Pierce/Trail - 51.40 percent. 

2012 Rez Rally Most Participants Trophy: 1. Big Cypress - 273 Participants. 



Kathryn Stolarz Naji Tobias 

Brighton’s Kayven Osceola Emley celebrates Tribal youngster Kamani Smith shows off his 
winning first place in the wheelchair category, medal after crossing the finish line. 



Naji Tobias 

It’s a foot race to the finish between Tribal seniors Nancy Motlow, left, and Wanda Bowers. 
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Tribal youth compete in South Florida Fair 



Photo courtesy of Sharon Cannon Photo courtesy of Sharon Cannon 

Karlyne Urbina shows off her skills at the South Florida Fair. Troy Cantu shows off his ribbon. 



Photos courtesy of Sharon Cannon Photos courtesy of Sharon Cannon 

Rosalinda “Mika” Lopez in action at the South Florida Fair, Immokalee 4-H leader Melonie Hamlett, left, and 4-H 
which took place in January. coordinator for the Tribe Polly Hayes cheer on Tribal youth. 


BY MICHAEL BOND 
Contributing Writer 

WEST PALM BEACH — The Seminole Tribe of 
Florida conquered yet another victory - this time at the 
South Florida Fair’s livestock show. 

In January, members of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida 4-H program participated in the South Florida 
Fair, held in West Palm Beach. Collectively, the 
Seminole Tribe made up approximately one-fifth of the 
total show. 

This was just one step in the 4-H arena. The 
program had some special winners at the fair. 

Troy Cantu won the overall Best Record Book of 
the entire fair and also won Reserved Grand Champion 
in Showmanship. He has been in 4-H for seven years. 

Brianna Bowers came in seventh place in class for 
her division. She has been a 4-H member for four years. 
It was her first showing at the South Florida Fair. 

Rosalinda “Mika” Lopez has participated in 4-H 
for eight years. 

Rosa Urbina, Dayra Koenes and Carolyn Urbina 


were first-year contenders. 

A great thank you to the kids for representing the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida so well. 

Special recognition also goes out to club leaders 
who helped guide the youth to their victories, including 
Dionne Smedley, from the Brighton Reservation; 
Melonie Hamlett, from Immokalee; Toi Andrews, from 
the Big Cypress Reservation; and Donnie Hayes for 
helping in the swine staging area. 

Many community members also supported the 
youth, such as Paul Bowers, Linda Tommie, Cicero 
Osceola and Gary Sampson. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida will host their own 
county 4-H Show and Sale at the end of March at the 
Big Cypress Reservation. 

March 29 will be weigh-in day for participants; 
March 30 at 4 p.m. will be the show; and March 3 1 will 
be lunch from 12-2 p.m. for buyers followed by the sale 
at 2 p.m. 

The small animals will do a walk through the arena 
at 1 p.m. on Saturday as well. 


Tampa honors community members 



Peter B. Gallagher 

From left: Colleen Henry, Peggy Cubis and Nancy Frank receive 
gifts for their Tribal Culture contributions at Tampa’s Jan. 25 
meeting. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — The Tampa community 
gathered for a meeting and dinner on Jan. 
25 at the Embassy Suites Hotel in Brandon. 
Brighton Council Liaison Richard Henry 
welcomed more than 100 Tribal citizens, 
leaders, staff and their families to a grand 
buffet in the hotel ballroom. 

A loud round of applause greeted 
community patriarch Bobby Henry, whose 
75th birthday party took place on Feb. 4 
at the Lakeland property. Liaison Henry 
welcomed Brighton Council Rep. Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr., who smiled broadly as he 
addressed the audience, “It’s great to get 
back to Tampa!” 

Tribal department directors gave brief 
presentations, and three women - Colleen 
Henry, Peggy Cubis and Nancy Frank - 
were honored with special gifts for their 
contributions to the Tribal Culture program. 


♦ ALICE 

From page 3A 


stories his mother passed on to him. 

“We were riding along in silence on State 
Road 29 near Copeland a few weeks ago,” Ronnie 
Billie Sr. said. “Suddenly, my mother pointed to 
the east side of the road and said that her father cut 
down a huge cypress tree there and made it into 
a dugout canoe when she was young. There used 
to be some very big trees here, but the logging 
companies took them away many years ago. Her 
brother Henry John Billie learned how to make 
canoes from his father and grandfather, but very 
few people know how anymore.” 

“I love taking my mother back down to the old 
Trail area because she always surprises me with 
the things that she remembers,” continued Billie. 
“Passing the old logging and farming community 
of Copeland, my mom told me how she used to 
live in a camp beside the Deep Lake Railroad 
line in the 1930s. They liked to swim in the canal 
beside the tracks because the people on the train 
would throw them candy. Her grandmother tried 
to keep them out of the water, but they still went 
back. One day, she scared them when she said that 
a big otter was in the water and he would eat their 
toes. They never swam there again.” 

It wasn’t until the early 1970s that Alice had 
a permanent camp of her own along the Josie 
Billie Highway in the middle of the Big Cypress 
Reservation. This is where she lives today in a 
cement block house constructed for her by the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

However, she continues to spend considerable 
time in the chickees in her yard as she fondly 
remembers the lifestyle to which she was 
accustomed. 

It makes Alice very sad that the camp life 
is gone because everyone was part of the daily 
activities, regardless of their age, she said. 

Now, the children are in school, the adults 



Photo courtesy of Hanson Collection 

As a teenager, Alice Billie poses for the camera on a 
trip to Everglades City. 


are on the road all the time, and the seniors sit 
alone with their caregivers. The next generation 
is losing their language, and she fears that their 
children will not remember where they came from 
and there culture will soon die. She would love to 
have little children around to sit in her lap, and she 
would tell them about their ancestors. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Petition may restore Sioux 
nickname 

BISMARK, N.D. — Supporters said they 
have 17,213 signatures on a petition to restore 
the Fighting Sioux nickname to the University of 
North Dakota (UND). The name and the school’s 
American Indian head logo were removed 
recently to head off NCAA sanctions, which 
include a ban on hosting postseason games or 
fielding teams in postseason play. 

Backers of the nickname referendum are also 
circulating a separate petition that would amend 
the North Dakota Constitution to require UND to 
keep the Fighting Sioux nickname. That petition 
does not need to be turned in until August to 
qualify for the November general election ballot. 

- Associated Press 


Creek Entertainment 
Gretna opens in Gadsden 

GRETNA, Fla. — The Poarch Band of 
Creek Indian business leaders have opened the 
controversial $20 million Creek Entertainment 
Gretna, in Gadsden County, with a poker room, 
barrel racing and plans for other equestrian 
events. 

The Poarch Band, which also owns Wind 
Creek Casino in Atmore, Ala., has a five-year 
goal to build a $200-million-plus resort casino 
with hotels, an equestrian center, quarter-horse 
racing and 2,000 slot machines. 

The Gretna location, off I- 10 and 20 miles 
west of Tallahassee, features the only horse 
racing north of Ocala. Slot machines, if added, 
would be the first north of Tampa. Florida 
officials, led by Attorney General Pam Bondi 
and Gov. Rick Scott, have said slot machines 
would be illegal and would violate the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s gaming compact. Court and 
legislative battles loom. 

- Florida Trend 

Casinos: significant slice of 
U.S. economy 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The American 
Gaming Association released a study with 
the attention-grabbing assertion that casinos 
generated roughly the equivalent of 1 percent of 
U.S. gross domestic product in 2010 - or nearly 
$125 billion of the country’s $14.5 trillion. In 
addition, 566 casinos in 22 states supported 
820,000 jobs and directly took in $49.7 billion 
from visitors, according to the research. 

- News From Indian Country 

Senate panel passes Indian 
Nursing Home Bill 

PIERRE, S.D. — A bill (SB69) that removes 
a two-year time limit for building American 
Indian nursing homes receiving Medicaid dollars 
has passed a Senate committee and now heads 
to the full Senate. In 2010, lawmakers lifted a 
moratorium on receiving the state’s Medicaid 
dollars to cover care at these nursing facilities, 
but construction was limited to a two-year 
period. Senate Bill 69 removes the time limit. 

- Associated Press 


France returns 20 Maori 
heads to New Zealand 

PARIS — French Culture Minister 
Frederic Mitterrand and New Zealand’s 
ambassador presided over a solemn ceremony 
at Quai Branly Museum in Paris, where the 
heads were encased in a box - the largest single 
handover of Maori heads to be repatriated. 

France long resisted handing over such 
cultural artifacts, but a law passed in 2010 paved 
the way for the return of the Maori heads, which 
were obtained as long ago as the 19th century 
(and one as recently as 1999). 

Some Maori heads, with intricate tattoos, 
were traditionally kept as trophies from Tribal 
warfare. The practice of preserving heads was 
begun by Maori as a way of remembering dead 
ancestors. In the decades after Europeans arrived, 
the heads became a curiosity and sought-after 
trade item, prompting Maori to ramp up their 
production levels. 

The idea behind getting back the body parts 
was that they would be returned to their home 
Tribes throughout New Zealand, where Tribal 
elders could mourn them and, if they chose, give 


them proper burials. 

Heads and body parts from more than 500 
people now sit in storage at the national musuem, 
Te Papa, in Wellington. Most aren’t readily 
identifiable; only a small percentage have been 
returned to home Tribes - who are loath to accept 
any remains that aren’t their own. 

- Associated Press 

Miami Herald says no to 
Internet gambling cafes 

MIAMI — In a sharply worded Feb. 7 
editorial, the Miami Herald, which sold its 
headquarters building to a Malaysian company 
wanting to build a destination resort casino, has 
come out against Internet gambling cafes. 

The Herald said: “As many as 1,000 of the 
upstarts can be found across the state, many 
of them in neighborhood strip malls. Their 
gambling purpose is clear: Customers buy a 
phone card, which gives them points to play 
various sweepstakes games on the cafe’s desktop 
computers. Customers then wager those points in 
hope of winning money . . . Earlier this month, 
the Seminole Indian Tribe warned it will stop 
its annual $230 million payments to the state if 
Internet cafes aren’t banned this session. Under 
the 2010 compact, the Tribe has exclusive rights 
to operate slot machines outside South Florida . 

. . Ban Internet cafes. Florida will be better off 
without them.” 

— Miami Herald 


Program pairs Native elders, 
future teachers 

GREEN BAY, Wis. — University of 
Wisconsin-Green Bay (UWGB), which has 
offered a First Nations Studies program for about 
two decades, has partnered with the Professional 
Program in Education to open a Center for First 
Nations Studies, a place where education majors 
and other students can meet with Tribal elders 
to learn about Native American history and 
traditions - the only program in the United States 
to have Native American elders consistently 
on staff to work with future teachers and other 
students, according to Lisa Poupart, 

chairwoman of First Nations Studies, an 
interdisciplinary degree program aimed at 
breaking down stereotypes and creating an 
awareness of Native Americans in Wisconsin. 

“This way, students get the chance to interact 
with elders one on one. It’s very unique,” said 
Tim Kaufman, chairman of the education 
program. “They gain an appreciation of culture, 
rather than someone saying, Tt’s Indian Day, 
here’s a seminar.’ It’s much more appropriate to 
learn culture the traditional way, orally and from 
the elders.” 

- Green Bay Press Gazette 

Interior releases $1.9 billion 
plan to buy Indian land 

HELENA, Mont. — Federal officials 
released a proposal on how they plan to spend up 
to $ 1 .9 billion to buy up Native American-owned 
fractionated lands and turn them over to Tribes. 

The program is a major part of the $3.4 
billion settlement of a class-action lawsuit 
brought by the late Elouise Cobell of Browning, 
Mont., over Indian land royalties mismanaged 
by the government for more than a century. 

The program aims to reduce the number of 
fractionated lands within 10 years by prioritizing 
tracts with the most individual owners, finding 
landowners willing to sell and targeting land that 
can be bought with little preparatory work and 
where controlling interest can be gained quickly. 

The program is voluntary for people 
willing to sell their individual allotments. Land 
fractionation was caused by the 1887 Dawes 
Act, which split Tribal lands into individual 
allotments often inherited by multiple heirs 
with each passing generation. In some places, 
individual allotments now have dozens to more 
than 1,000 individual owners. 

The Interior Department has identified 
88,638 fractionated land tracts owned by nearly 
2.8 million people. Out of the $1.9 billion allotted 
the program through the Cobell settlement, only 
15 percent, or $285 million, can be used for 
administrative costs. Another $60 million will 
be used for scholarships for Native American 
students. 

The draft plan was compiled after a series 
of meetings last summer and fall with tribal 
representatives in Montana, Minnesota, 
Washington, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma 
and South Dakota. Under the settlement, another 


$1.4 billion would go to compensate individual 
Native American account holders. Cobell died 
in October, just months after the settlement was 
approved by federal judge in Washington, D.C. 

- Associated Press 


Navajo may be first Native 
woman in Congress 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — Wenona Benally 
Baldenegro, a Democrat from Flagstaff, is 
running for the newly redistricted District 1 U.S. 
congressional seat. 

If elected, she would be the first American 
Indian woman and the first American Indian 
from Arizona to serve in Congress. 

Raised in Kayenta, a rural town on the 
Navajo Reservation in northern Arizona, Benally 
Baldenegro was the first American Indian to 
graduate summa cum laude from Arizona State 
University’s Barrett Honors College; Benally 
Baldenegro also earned a juris doctorate degree 
from Harvard Law School and a master’s degree 
in public policy from Harvard’s John F. Kennedy 
School of Government. 

An advocate of protecting heritage sites on 
Tribal and federal lands, she focused her academic 
coursework on assisting and empowering rural, 
minority and low-income individuals, families 
and communities in the areas of financial 
services, home ownership, small businesses and 
community development. 

- TriValleyCentral.com 


Did you know? 

• The population of American Indians has 
increased 27 percent since 2000. According 
to the U.S. Census, there are now 5.2 million 
American Indians - 61 percent of whom live 
outside Indian Country; 

• President Obama’s goal to end veteran 
homelessness by 2015 is on track. The 
Department of Housing and Urban Development 
reports homelessness among military veterans 
has dropped 12 percent since 2011 - there were 
67,495 vets homeless in the United States in 
January 2012, down from 76,329 the year before; 

• Permafrost, which covers nearly one 
quarter of the Northern hemisphere, contains 
as much “trapped” carbon as the entire world’s 
atmosphere. As temperatures rise globally and 
the permafrost thaws, the release of these gases 
will greatly speed up global warming. 

- News From Indian Country 


Attorney Lehtinen fights 
back at Miccosukees 

MIAMI — Accused of malpractice by the 
Miccosukee Tribe of Florida Indians, prominent 
Miami Attorney Dexter Lehtinen struck back, 
releasing highly sensitive information about 
the Tribe’s lengthy tax battle with the federal 
government. 

Contrary to the Tribe’s public position 
that its members don’t have to pay income 
taxes on gambling profits routinely divvied 
up on the reservation, Lehtinen brought forth 
internal memos revealing his private advice to 
the Miccosukees that they could be liable for 
millions of dollars in back taxes. 

In their suit, the Miccosukees accused 
Lehtinen, their attorney for two decades, of 
misleading them and providing bad advice 
regarding their huge income-tax problem. 

In asking the malpractice suit be dismissed, 
Lehtinen says his advice to create a tax-reserve 
fund as a “prudent step” (should the IRS prevail) 
was implemented by former Chairman Billy 
Cypress, who put more than $20 million in the 
fund. But after Cypress lost his post in late 2009, 
the Tribe “dissipated” the fund. 

The Miccosukees are the only American 
Indian gaming tribe that has no “revenue 
allocation plan,” (RAP) on file with the Interior 
Department. The Miccosukees have historically 
kept secret their gambling revenues from their 
bingo-style slot machines and poker games at 
their Casino in Western Dade County. 

— Miami Herald 


Is Saint Kateri American? 
Canadian? Mohawk? 

MONTREAL, Quebec — As far as McGill 
University history professor Allan Greer is 
concerned, Kateri Tekakwitha, who lived from 


1656-1680, was Mohawk, pure and simple. This 
despite efforts by both the United States and 
Canada to claim the (soon to be) first aboriginal 
Catholic Saint. 

“Because she lived in a time long before 
Canada or the United States as we know it existed, 
there are ways that different groups can kind of 
identify with her. But really I think probably the 
most plausible claim is that of First Nations. The 
salient fact about Kateri Tekakwitha was she was 
a Mohawk through and through.” Greer said. 

“ And I think particularly First Nations 
people in the United States and Canada see 
her really as a symbol of them as a collective 
symbol. For me they’ve got the most plausible 
claim, because they were here long before there 
were these nation-states that we identify with.” 

In December the Vatican Tekakwitha was 
slated for canonization. Also known as the “Lily 
of the Mohawks,” she was bom in 1776, in what 
would eventually become New York State. 

At age 19 she moved to Kahnawake, 
today a reserve of the traditionally Iroquoian- 
speaking Mohawk nation on the south shore of 
the St. Lawrence River in Quebec, where she 
accomplished her most religious work before 
dying at 24. 

Dubbed the Protectress of Canada, among 
other epithets, Tekakwitha’s remains are interred 
in a marble tomb at St. Francis Xavier Church in 
Kahnawake. 

Three national shrines also pay homage: the 
National Shrine of Blessed Kateri Tekakwitha 
in Fonda, NY, the National Shrine of the North 
American Martyrs in Auriesville, NY, and the 
Basilica of the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in Washington, D.C. A statue of 
Kateri is on the outside of the Basilica of Sainte- 
Anne-de-Beaupre in Quebec as well. 

“All kinds of people can say, 6 She’s our 
saint,’ and mean it sincerely. The actual historical 
facts give them all some plausibility,” says Greer. 
“There’s no way of adjudicating today who is 
right, because, in a certain sense, they all are.” 

- Toronto Star 


South Dakota healthy snack 
maker expects big growth with 
Whole Foods 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. — A South Dakota 
company created to provide a healthy snack for 
American Indians expects its sales to grow by a 
third this year after seeing its product picked up 
by national grocery chain Whole Foods Markets. 

The development also could lead to more 
hiring at Native American Natural Foods in 
Kyle, adding valuable jobs on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, which encompasses some of the 
poorest counties in the United States. 

Native American Natural Foods produces 
Tanka Bars, which are made with bison meat and 
cranberries. The high-protein, 70-calorie snack 
bars are based on the traditional Lakota food 
called wasna. 

The company sold 1 million units of Tanka 
products, which include bars and packages 
of smaller bites, last year and expects that to 
increase by a third this year with sales at Whole 
Foods, co-owner Mark Tilsen said. 

The products are sold at 3,500 stores 
nationwide and online, including 67 Whole 
Foods stores in the Northeast and South. 

Whole Foods began selling the bars late last 
year, and its stores in other regions are expected 
to add them before the end of this year, Tilsen 
said. 

- CBS News 


U.S. Department of Energy 
awards $6.5 million to Native 
American clean energy 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The U.S. 
Department of Energy has awarded $6.5 million 
to 19 clean energy projects being developed by 
Native American Tribes. 

The ventures were competitively selected in 
partnership with the Tribal Nations representative 
body. 

From the funding, $3.6 million will go to 13 
projects to access the technical and economic 
viability of developing renewable energy 
resources on Tribal lands and installing energy 
management systems for buildings. 

Four renewable generation projects will 
receive $1.7 million for pre-construction 
development activities. 

- NewEnergyWorldNetwork.com 
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Tribal members celebrate Valentine’s Day 





Naji Tobias 

Tribal elder Janice Osceola, left, kisses her father, Joe Osceola Sr., at the Big Cypress seniors’ 
Valentine’s Day luncheon on Feb. 14. 


Naji Tobias 

From left: Big Cypress seniors Minnie Tigertail, Janice Osceola, Virginia Tommie, Mary Robbins, 
Louise Osceola and Patsy Billie line up for the Best Dressed contest at the Valentine’s Day party. 


Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress elder Virginia Tommie shows off her 
raffle prize at the seniors’ Valentine’s Day party. 



Naji Tobias Naji Tobias Naji Tobias 

Tribal elders Rudy Osceola and Oneva Smith spend time together at the Big Cypress The Big Cypress Preschool’s 3-year-old group smiles as they get ready to celebrate their Valentine’s Day party on Blake Osceola-Billie gives his mother, Rebecca 
seniors’ Valentine’s Day party. Feb. 14 at the Big Cypress Preschool. Osceola, a hug at the Big Cypress Preschool. 



Naji Tobias 

Tribal mother Alice M. Billie smiles with her daughters, Mohayla Billie, left, and Tahnia Billie, right, 
with grandmother Jane Billie. 




Chris C. Jenkins 

Phillip Frank shows his Valentine’s spirit by playing 
with balloons at the Hollywood Preschool party. 





Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal preschoolers play with Valentine’s Day balloons. 


Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress elder Louise Osceola and Seminole Fire Rescue’s Steve Luongo have a dance. 


Chris C. Jenkins 


Chris C. Jenkins 


Chris C. Jenkins 


Tribal seniors Dorothy Tommie, left, and Bobbie Lou Billie dance the night away at the Hollywood 
Valentine’s Day party. 


Tribal senior and women’s first-place clothing contest winner Maggie Osceola shows her Tribal youth hop around in one of three bounce houses 
Valentine’s Day spirit in her custom-made outfit. during the Valentine’s Day Preschool party. 
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Announcements 



Birthdays 


Poems 




Happy 


birthday 


Gabriel^! We love you 
so mucB^and we are so 
grateful God sent you 


to us. Love momma, 
Momo and baby Josie! 


Canvas 

The soul is a brush, within each stroke he 
creates with words what pictures cannot say 

To their tune the winds whistle and in a 
colorful dance the leaves sway 

Do dreams come true for a child forever to 
sleep 

A question he must ask on a day he longs 
to greet 

The heart claims to heal but who hopes 
theirs is broken first 

Pain can be refreshing yet it will never 
quench its thirst 

The wise speak of a day when many will 
cry 

And still there are fools who boast of tears 
they say have run dry 

Fears govern weakness... indeed a tragic 
blow 

Seeds have withered... how could the 
garden not know 

Eternal it can be should love whisper 
goodbye 

For angles fall, even he who was once 
beautiful to the most high 

Burdens beg to be forgotten but never will 
their scars 

The reminder basks in the rays of the sun 


and rests beneath the twinkle of the stars 

Truths he’s discovered amongst these cool 
shades of dark 

And with his pen he paints on the canvas 
of his heart 

- Leslie J. Gopher 
“Every man is a canvas.” 


Carpe Diem (Seize the Day) 

To stand one must fall 
To answer one must call 
To fix one must break 
To give one must take 
To accept one must deny 
To fail one must try 
To care one must hate 
To destroy one must create 
To welcome one must leave 
To rejoice one must grieve 
To laugh one must cry 
To live one must die 

- Leslie J. Gopher 
“No time better than today.” 


Tribune Announcement Submission Form 

Attention Seminole Tribal members: If you would like to submit an announcement (birthday, 
new baby, marriage, etc.) or story idea to The Seminole Tribune, please fill out the information 
provided below. Please print clearly. 

MESSAGE: 


SUBMITTED BY: 

DATE: 

PHONE: 

EMAIL: 

ADDRESS: 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

CHILDREN: 

GRANDPARENTS: 

CLAN: (OPTIONAL) 

The Seminole Tribune contact information: 

Phone: 954-985-5701 x 10725 from 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Address: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood, FL 33021 

Fax: 954-965-2937 

E-mail: BrettDalv@semtribe.com 

Please include your mailing address if photos are to be returned. 


Classifieds 



Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, MasterCard and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy 
Release • Professional Service. 1128 NW 31st Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 


The Law Office of 

Joseph “Jody” M. Hendry, II 
863-983-LAWS ( 5 ^ 97 ) 



DUI 

VOP 

Felony & Misdemeanor 
Juvenile 
Traffic Tickets 
Divorce^ 

Child Support 
Custody 

Dependency Actions 


Free Consultation 

www.hendrylaw.com 

Lake Placid 

863 - 699-2889 


Wills^ppr- 

Serving Hendry, 
Glades, Broward, 


Highlands Counties 


l 'nited Stales Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Seminole Agency 

6100 Hollywood Boulevard. Suite 206 
Hollywood. Florida 33024 
(054)0X3 1537 
(054) 0X3 501 X lax 


NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY OF TIIE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT ANI) FINDING OF NO 

SIGNIFIC ANT IMPACT 

AGENCY : Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

ACTION: Notice of Availability (NOA) 


SUlVIIVf ARY: The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) is issuing a Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSI) for 
approving the construction and leases of homes on trust property for Seminole T ribal member leases received 
on January 17. 2012. T he BIA has approved and adopted the following Fnvironmenlal Assessments (FAs). 
dated January 2012. prepared by the Seminole Tribe of Florida I Environmental Resource Management 
Department: 

• Sera net CJreen Prttpttsec / Lease. Biy ( 'r/wv.v.v Reservation. Hendry ( ’aunty 

• Demetrio Pulido Proposed Lease. Biy < ’y press Reservation. Hendry C ’onnty 

• James 1-2. Billie 1 1 Proposed Homesite Lease. Biy C Y press Reservation. Hendry ( ’onnty 

The EAs above have been adopted and a FONSI issued for the approval of the home construction and leases of 
trust lands in compliance with the National Environmental Policy Act (N13PA) of 1 969. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability (NOA). that the liAs and FONSI for the federal action of approving 
the proposed home construction and leases of trust property are available for public review. The BIA has 
approved and adopted the above referenced FAs which address these proposals. The FONSI determination was 
based on review and analysis of the information in the EAs. Based on a review of the I3As listed above, it has 
been determined that the proposed actions will not result in signilicant impacts to the quality of the human 
environment, therefore, an Iinvironmental Impact Statement is not required. You may obtain a copy of the EAs 
and FONSI from the BIA Eastern Regional Office or the Environmental Resources Management Department of 
the Seminole T ribe of Florida. 6365 Taft Street. Suite 3()OX. Hollywood. IT. 33024. telephone (954) 965-43X0. 

APPEALS: "Any person who may be adversely affected by this decision may appeal the decision to: Reyittnal 
Director. Bureau of Indian Affairs Pastern Reyion. 5-15 X/arritUt Drive. Suite ~()(). JVasltville 77V 3~2 ! -4 in 
accordance with the regulations set forth at 25 CTR Part 2. The notice of appeal must be signed and mailed 
within thirty days of the date of this decision. The notice should clearly identify the decision being appealed, 
and a copy of the decision should he attached to the notice of appeal. Copies of the notice must be sent to the 
Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. MS 4140-MIB. U.S. Department of the Interior. 1X49 C Street. N.W.. 
Washington. D.C.. 20240. as well as to my office and to all other interested parties known to the person 
appealing the decision. The notice of appeal to the Regional Director must also certify that the appealing party- 
sent copies to each of these parties. The Regional Director will notify an appealing party' of further appeal 
procedures. If no appeal is timely filed, this decision will become final for the Department of the Interior." 
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Health 


Seminole Tribe emphasizes healthy lifestyle for youth 



Naji Tobias Naji Tobias Naji Tobias 

Youth Allied Health specialist Amy Kimberlain stretches with the Boys & Girls Youth Allied Health specialist Amy Kimberlain and nutritionist Lance Vaz lead the Aaliyah Billie, left, and Sarah Robbins make grape-and-cheese kebabs for a 
Club’s Tribal and community youth. Boys & Girls Club youth in a running demonstration. healthy snack at the Big Cypress Kids Hip to be Fit event. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

The Tribe’s Health Department collaborated with both the Big Cypress 
Library and the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum to promote healthy living habits 
for Tribal youth. 

On Jan. 31, staff from the Health and Library departments hosted a 
youth health event, titled Kids Hip to be Fit, at the Frank Billie Tribal Field 
Office’s Learning Resource Center. 

The hour-long event, in which eight Tribal and community youngsters 
from the Ahfachkee School’s Boys & Girls Club took part in, highlighted 
the importance of exercising daily and eating healthy snacks. 

Youth Allied Health specialist Amy Kimberlain led Boys & Girls 
Club’s the enthusiastic youth in exercises such as jumping jacks, pushups, 
lunges, squats and yoga. 

After the workout, Kimberlain helped youth prepare snacks, along 
with Allied Health nutritionist Lance Vaz, Big Cypress Librarian Gretchen 
DeBree and Boys & Girls Club staff members Statira Huckabee and 
Michelle Walker. Youth enjoyed bowls of trail mix, grape-and-cheese 
kebabs, ants on a log (sunflower seed butter and raisins on celery) and 
smoothie drinks. 


“Teaching them in a fun manner allows for them to get excited 
about eating healthy and exercising,” Kimberlain said. “Their hands-on 
involvement in making the snacks created a sense of pride for them, in that 
they shared with all the other kids the snack they had made. But even more 
than that, they got excited about the food, and the food was healthy! They 
wanted to know if they could have more. Who wouldn’t want to see a kid 
excited about eating celery?” 

Leatrice Cypress, the mother of Boys & Girls Club participant 
Markayla Cypress, spoke of her impressions of the Kids Hip to be Fit 
initiative. 

“This exercise taught me and my daughter to eat healthy,” she said. 
“I want her to live a long life because I would like to see her healthy for a 
very long time.” 

Benefits from eating healthy and exercises on a daily basis include a 
higher level of self-esteem and a lower risk of diseases such as high blood 
pressure and diabetes. 

The Health and Library departments would like to collaborate on more 
events of this magnitude every three to four months, Kimberlain said. 

Meanwhile, the Health Department has taken the health initiative a 
step further by partnering with the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum for a separate 
venture: the formation of the exhibit Through the Eyes of the Eagle: 


Illustrating Healthy Living for Children. 

The exhibit features an array of original Native American watercolors 
and aims to guide children in selecting healthy living choices. 

Based on a series of Eagle books written by Georgia Perez and 
illustrated by Patrick Rolo, of Bad River Band of Ojibwe, Wis., and Lisa A. 
Fifield, of Oneida Tribe of Wisconsin, the new exhibit will also show how 
Native Americans have shared health stories for thousands of years in an 
effort to pass on their knowledge, history and culture to their descendants. 

The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention developed the series 
and exhibit in collaboration with the Tribal Leaders Diabetes Committee 
and Indian Health Service. 

“My hope for the exhibit is that it will spark an interest in Tribal 
youth to put down the game controller and head outside to play and move 
their bodies in a healthy direction,” said Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum Exhibits 
Manager Greg Palumbo. 

Seminole Health Director Connie Whidden served as the guest 
speaker for the Feb. 10 grand opening, which was held at the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum in Big Cypress. 

The traveling exhibit, which will be on display until May 28, is open to 
Tribal citizens, community members and the general public. 

For more information on the museum, visit www.ahtahthiki.com. 


Important notice to Tribal citizens 
regarding filling prescriptions at Walgreens 


SUBMITTED BY CONNIE WHIDDEN 
Health Director 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida uses Express Scripts 
as the company to manage your prescription drug 
benefit. Express Scripts is attempting to control costs 
and therefore to keep your prescription drugs affordable 
to the Tribe and accessible to you. 

Express Scripts has told us that because of 
proposed price increases by Walgreens, Express Scripts 
and Walgreens were unable to reach an agreement to 
retain Walgreens as a participating provider in our 
prescription drug network in 2012. Therefore, as of Jan. 
1, 2012, you may no longer use Walgreens to fill your 
prescriptions. If you choose to use Walgreens (or any 
other non-participating pharmacy) to fill a prescription 
in 2012, payment of the full (un-discounted) price for 
the prescription will be your responsibility. 

Fortunately, Express Scripts has analyzed other 
pharmacy options for you, and they have told us that on 
average, there is another pharmacy within one-half mile 
of a Walgreens pharmacy that will still be considered “in 
network” after Jan. 1, 2012 and can fill prescriptions. Of 
course, we encourage you to consider utilizing our “in 
house” pharmacy (Seminole Pharmacy). 

If you wish to switch pharmacies for 2012 or at any 
other time, you can do any one of the following things: 

1 . Take your prescription bottle to the Seminole 
Pharmacy or other participating retailer; they will 
contact your old pharmacy to transfer your prescription. 

2. Call the Seminole Pharmacy at 1-866-961- 
7210 or other participating retail pharmacy and ask 


them to contact your old pharmacy to transfer your 
prescription. 

3 . Ask your doctor to call the Seminole Pharmacy 
or other participating retail pharmacy with your 
prescription information. 

You can find a complete list of local participating 
pharmacies by signing on to www.express-scripts.com 
and clicking on “Find a Pharmacy.” 

We appreciate your patience and understanding, 
and we apologize for any inconvenience. If you have 
any questions, please feel free to call Express Scripts 
at 1-877-508-1379, Seminole Pharmacy at 1-866-961- 
7210 or one of the Seminole Tribe of Florida Clinics. 


Hollywood Health Clinic 

954-962-2009 

Brighton Health Clinic 

863-763-0271 

Big Cypress Health Clinic 

863-983-5151 

Immokalee Health Clinic 

239-867-3400 

Tampa Office 

813-620-2860 


Do you get a physical every year? 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

A re you hesitating to answer? Then the 
answer is most likely “no.” An article I 
read recently in TIME Magazine said that 
only one in five Americans gets a yearly physical. I 
do not know the numbers for our Tribe, but using the 
aforementioned statistic, my guess is that not very 
many of us get regular physicals. I know school-age 
children most likely do because schools require one 
for admittance. 

The truth is we should treat our bodies like the 
fine, well-oiled machines they are meant to be. A 
lot of effort is put into our cars and trucks running 
smoothly, getting regular tuneups and oil changes. 
So, let’s take care of our one body (the only one we 
are ever gonna get) and get regular checkups. 

How do we know if we are healthy or if we are 
on the fast track to sickness? 

GENERAL PHYSICAL EXAMS. 

This includes taking a detailed history to learn 
all about you and your family history plus a head-to- 
toe physical exam (inside and out). 

Also important for us women is a yearly 
gynecological exam, as well as mammograms. 

Here are some general health guidelines to see 
where you might need to improve. Just remember, 
everybody has different health needs, so you should 
consult with your doctor for specific guidelines to 
reach your optimal health. 

* Waist circumference smaller than 35 inches 
for women 

* Blood pressure around the normal 120/80 
measurement 

* Blood lipids: “bad” low-density lipoprotein 
(LDL) cholesterol less than 100 mg/dL; “good” 


high-density lipo- 
protein (HDL) high- 
er than 50 mg/dL; 
triglycerides (TG) 
less than 150 mg/dL 

* Fasting blood 
glucose less than 
100 mg/dL 

* Sleep seven to 
eight hours a night. 

(This one I’m not 
in line with; there 
never seems to be 
enough hours in the 
day.) 

* Eat fruits, veggies, grains, proteins, dairy and 
healthy fats. 

* Don’t smoke. 

* Reduce stress in your life. 

* Drink one glass of wine or less daily. 

* Exercise at least three to four days a week. 

MENTAL HEALTH: 

* Build strong friendships and relationships. 

* Sleep seven to eight hours a night. (I’m lucky 
if I get six hours!) 

* Make time to relax and reduce stress. 

MENOPAUSE ASSESSMENT: 

* Weigh the pros and cons of hormone therapy. 

* Assess your menopausal status and risk with 
a practitioner. 

OSTEOPEROSIS: 

* Consume 1200 mg calcium and 600 IU of 
vitamin D daily 

* Exercise at least three to four days a week 
(walk, run, resistance training... any activity that gets 
your heart rate going and makes you sweat!) 

So get up and get to the doctor! 



Diabetes No. 1 health problem among Native Americans 


BY RACHEL B UXTON 
Freelance Writer 

Unfortunately, diabetes is not a foreign word to the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
- or to any Tribe, for that matter. Diabetes is the No. 1 health issue plaguing 
Native Americans across the nation. 

On average, Indians are twice as likely to die from diabetes complications as 
non-Indians, according to the National Institutes of Health. The numbers continue 
to skyrocket across Indian Country as obesity and high blood pressure - diabetes 
contributors - become more prevalent in today’s society. 

The fast-paced hustle and bustle of today’s society and the American diet 
filled with processed and junk foods adversely affect Natives’ health. 

Tribes across the nation are looking for solutions. The Tohono O’odham 
Indian Nation in south central Arizona, for example, is returning to old Tribal 
ways to help the adults on the Tohono O’odham Reservation who have Type 2 
diabetes. They hope to reintroduce their healthy, native foods - which include 
tepary beans, cholla buds, prickly pear cactus, saguaro fruit, squash and com - 
into their schools and restaurants while adding a contemporary spin. They also 
educate the Tribe about those foods’ nutritional benefits. 

The Seminole Tribe has tried a similar approach to fighting diabetes through 
education and prevention. 

The Tribe’s Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School planted a traditional garden 
last school year where the students grew fruits and vegetables native to their 
people. After harvesting the crops, the school used the produce in students’ 
lunches. 

Jade Braswell, Culture teacher at the Charter School, said it was a way for 
the students to leam about how their ancestors survived. 

The Seminole Health Department has also taken a huge initiative to educate 
Tribal members on healthy eating. They have conducted cooking classes, health 
fairs, nutritional classes and more to help teach the Seminole Tribe how small 


adjustments to diet and lifestyle can make a large change in the outcome of their 
future. 

Last year, Seminole Tribe nutritionist Valari Fauntleroy said during one of 
her healthy cooking classes, “There is a relationship between the diet, excessive 
weight gain and the onset of diabetes, as well as sedentary lifestyle. And so, we 
really want to attack that with encouraging people to make better food choices, 
keeping their weight down, lose weight if they need to and to be a little more 
physically active.” 

The Seminole Tribe and Seminole Health Department have created lots of 
opportunities for Tribal members to become and stay physically active. 

The major event of the year, Rez Rally, was started to raise awareness against 
the prominent disease. What began as a simple 5K (3.1 -mile) race has grown 
into a large-scale cultural event. Not only does it bring out friendly competition 
among reservations, but it also unites the entire Tribe. 

The Health Department also created Seminole Pathways, a weekly walking 
program held across reservations, to keep everyone active. This past year, the 
department added an educational element to it by hosting short nutrition classes 
before walks. In the classes, health educators teach Tribal members about food 
components such as sodium, sugar and fat - all things that can lead to diabetes 
when consumed in quantities higher than recommended. 

Since the Seminole Tribe is not alone in their fight against diabetes, learning 
how other Tribes attempt to combat the disease could help. 

“Really, what I’m trying to get them to see is that you can still make good, 
nutritious food that is quick and easy but is full of the fruits and the vegetables 
and all those wonderful antioxidants and all those wonderful things that we need 
in order to stay healthy,” Fauntleroy said. “It is never too late to change your diet; 
it is never too late to make those lifestyle changes; and if you are not successful 
the first time, dust yourself off and start all over again.” 

As Brighton Tribal Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr. always says when 
speaking about diabetes, “If you don’t have it, prevent it; if you do, [manage] it.” 


Insect activity and 
moisture intrusion 

SUBMITTED BY KIRK TRENCHFIELD 
Environmental Health Program 

Do you ever see ant trails or other insects on 
an exterior wall of your home and wonder why they 
are there? Where are they going? Well, this may 
indicate a moisture intrusion problem because insects 
normally follow moisture into a building. Even termite 
infestation is often related to a moisture intrusion 
problem. 

The reason for this is because with moisture 
comes the growth of microorganisms, which is then a 
food source for the insects. So if you currently see ant 
trails on the exterior of your home, try to see where 
it leads and chances are you will need to either caulk 
that area or have it inspected further for underlying 
moisture intrusion, which can often lead to mold 
growth inside your home. 

Mold left untreated can lead to more expensive 
repairs down the road, as well as potential health 
implications. So the next time you encounter these 
insect activities, remember it may indicate the presence 
of moisture problems. 

For any questions or concerns on this matter, please 
contact the Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental 
Health Program. 
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Editorial 


Weather the storm 


Blood, budget: touchy subjects 



• James E. Billie 


T 1 

; 


I his has been a very strange winter out on the Brighton 
Seminole Reservation. The warm weather seems to 
have confused the plants and animals. Flowers that 
normally bloom in the spring have already spread their blossoms 
in December’s warm winds. Warmer waters have the alligators 
all frisky when they’re not supposed to be mating and the fish all 
biting even when they’re not supposed to be hungry! 

I don’t remember anyone predicting our winter would be 
spring and our coats and jackets would still be hanging in the closet 
here in February. But, there are so many factors that control the 
fate of the weather that not even the smartest weathermen, with their Doppler radars and 
satellite feeds, can accurately foretell Mother Nature’s weather personality. They say the old 
Seminoles who lived in the ‘glades could tell when a hurricane was coming and would always 
find safe haven when the big storms came rolling across the sawgrass and prairies. 

Today, we call it a drop in barometric pressure when the hair rises on your arms and the 
feeling of a headache comes on. Back then, the Seminoles somehow knew it meant a bad 
storm was coming. In fact, no Seminoles are known to have perished in the great hurricanes 
of the ‘20s and 4 3 Os that killed so many around Lake Okeechobee. 

While all this was going on, the Seminole Tribe weathered a storm that came up 
unexpectedly in the Florida Legislature. In an effort to soften Florida’s financial woes, a bill 
was presented that would significantly expand gaming beyond Indian reservations. And, at the 
same time, it seems gaming became an issue in every part of the state. Dog tracks and jai-alai 
frontons reached for slot machines. They even started pari-mutuel betting on barrel racing, a 
rodeo sport, hoping that would make them eligible for slot machines someday. 

Many called to inquire what the Seminoles thought about all this. That was easy. The 
Seminoles could not take sides in the issue. But we did have the biggest dog in the fight. Our 
Compact, which was signed by the Governor of Florida and approved by the Legislature 
almost two years ago, gives the Seminole Tribe exclusive rights to conduct casino gaming in 
Florida for 20 years. In return, the Tribe pays a gigantic tax. In fact, by the second anniversary 
of the Compact, the Seminole Tribe will have paid more than $500 million to the State for 
this exclusive right. 

Our stand was merely to protect our Compact. It is wrong to break any legal contract. And 
this Compact is a legal contract. If it is broken, then the contract says the Tribe’s payments 
to the State would immediately cease. Many questioned if taxes on new casinos would 
even be near the money the Tribe had already demonstrated it would pay. On this subject, 
we appreciate the stand taken by Attorney General Pam Bondi against non-Indian gaming 
expansion outside of Broward and Dade counties. We appreciate Gov. Rick Scott backing up 
his Attorney General. They stood strong in defense of a legal contract protecting the people 
and the interests of both the State of Florida and the Seminole Tribe. 

With support for the new legislation dropping like flies during a hard freeze, the bill’s 
sponsors withdrew their “destination resorts casino” bill. Of course, we know that it will be 
back, just like the weather, riding the winds of change. The next time, it may have a different 
name and a different head. And a million statistics that support why we should and why we 
shouldn’t expand gaming in Florida. We can only be confident that our Governor, Attorney 
General and State Legislature will stand behind the Seminole Tribe and continue to protect us 
from further assaults on our Compact. 

As one famous songwriter pointed out: “You don’t need a weatherman to know which 
way the winds blow.” 

Sho-naa-bish. 


James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

S ome very touchy subjects came up recently at a 
community meeting I attended in Trail. These 
are important issues that have long needed to be 
addressed but have not really been adequately approached 
because of their nature. I’m talking about budget cuts, 
reduction in services, elimination of Tribal Council 
allocations, non-Indian resident issues and blood quantum. 
Instead of addressing these and other touchy issues, they 
have been swept under the rug. 

This administration realizes that when we take on any 
discussions of certain issues, the emotional levels in a lot 
of people go sky-high. Even so, the time has come to pick 
up the rug, bring these issues to the table and make some 
decisions. This administration needs to talk among ourselves 
and ask the questions: What do we want this Tribe to look 
like in 10, 50, 100 years? The answer to that question will 
drive what winds up in the Constitution and provide support 
for whatever changes and practices we choose to implement 
and follow. 

I realize that we are going to probably create some 
divisions among ourselves, but there is simply no other way 
to do it. These issues can no longer be ignored. They must 
be tackled and fully addressed. Defining and deciding the 
direction the Seminole Tribe must take regarding these issues 
will directly impact how we allocate the funds we receive 
from gaming; what services we offer Tribal members; how 
much additional land we need to acquire; and many, many 
other aspects of our Tribal government and social systems. 

And, at the end of the day, this will give us a real portrait 
of the look and feel of the future Seminole Tribe. 

One subject we spent a lot of time on during that 
community meeting in Trail was blood quantum. How 
do we raise the blood quantum requirement for Tribal 
membership? The discussion immediately brought thoughts 
of myself growing up in Immokalee back in the ‘70s, when 
so many left to live in the new homes built on the Hollywood 
Reservation. When that happened, my family and my Aunt 
Nancy’s family were the only Seminoles left in Immokalee. 

Talk about blood quantum in that situation! My only 
possibilities were the girls in school or the girls in town. 
And I guarantee 99.9 percent of them were non-Indian! You 
naturally end up moving toward people outside the Tribe. 
This, of course, affects the blood quantum of our children 
and directs whether the child has a clan or whether the child 
can even be a Tribal member. 

So what can we do today? We must go to the heart of 
this issue. We need to introduce our children to each other, 
let them know who they can consider within the Tribe. We 
need to teach our children about blood quantum and what 
it means to them, their potential children and the Tribe. We 
need to teach them: this one is OK, but this one, no - this is 
your clan; you have to stay away. 

We should put on large, fun get-togethers and do just 


that: get our youth together. And 
we must never forget that we 
are doing these things because 
we want to preserve the future 
of our Tribe and keep our blood 
quantums up. If we are really 
serious, we have to create those 
opportunities. Maybe get our 
youth together every quarter to 
interact with each other through 
such a process, and let our youth 
find out who is who, what clan 
everyone belongs to and who is 
available for them individually. 

We have to keep the blood quantums up and the 
bloodlines going. The time has come to see what needs to be 
done to get this all in place. 

Another topic we spent time on - both as the Council 
and the Board - is the need for this administration to be smart 
on how we spend money. On the Board, we strive to spend 
money to make money. But we have to be smart about it. We 
have to collect as much information as we can before making 
a decision. And we have to always be knowledgeable that 
any decision we make not only affects each Board member, 
but it affects the whole Tribe. 

On the Council side, casinos represent the only source 
of income we have. Above all, we are going to protect Tribal 
member dividends. But we have to take a hard look at all the 
services we have to offer and make sure we are very, very 
efficient. If we need to cut, we have to cut. 

There is a method to this madness: Believe me when I 
say we aren’t trying to reduce Council costs just to say we 
are reducing costs. The casinos are our only revenue source; 
if we don’t reduce costs, the Tribe would be living month to 
month, paycheck to paycheck. We all know that is not the 
way to live and survive. We are talking 3,700 Tribal member 
dividends, not just one person. That dividend will be the 
last thing we would ever touch. And that requires decisions, 
difficult decisions that we have to make. 

But there has been good news! We recently received 
word that the “destination resorts casino” bill was withdrawn 
from the Florida Legislature. I really want to commend the 
hard work of the Tribal Council, the lobbyists, the General 
Counsel’s office and the Seminole Gaming staff. All their 
hard work and diligence fighting this issue was well worth it. 

So, we are OK for this year. But don’t worry, it will 
be back. But so will we; we will be ready to fight that fight 
again to protect the Tribe. There will be new twists and turns, 
legal challenges, political maneuvering and threats to our 
Seminole Gaming compact. There is still more hard work to 
be done. We will keep you updated. 

Tony Sanchez Jr is President of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. 



38 years of sports and recreation memories 
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Moses Jumper Jr. and Tribal youth from the Seminole Bike Club get silly for the 
camera. 


Photo courtesy of Moses Jumper Jr. 

Moses Jumper Jr. and Max Osceola coach Seminole Youth Flag Football during 
the 1980s. 


Photo courtesy of Moses Jumper Jr. 

Moses Jumper Jr. speaks with children on the Seminole Youth Baseball Team in 
the 1980s. Jumper coached the team all the way to District and State Finals. 


• Moses Jumper Jr. 

I sadly regret that this will be my last column for The Seminole 
Tribune because by the time this article hits the newsstands, I 
will officially be unemployed from the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
Because of the Tribe’s restructuring plans, I decided to retire. I guess like 
Joe Paterno or Bobby Bowden, I’ve outlasted my time. 

I want to thank Pete Gallagher for motivating me to write these 
columns; I believe he saw the similarity my mother and I shared in the 
feelings we put into our writing. I especially want to thank all those Tribal 
officials who encouraged and supported me in building an exceptional 
overall Tribal recreation program throughout the years. 

In 1974, after returning from college, I worked and applied for small 
jobs within the Tribe. I was approached by Chairman Howard Tommie, 
Executive Director Mike Tiger and Tribal coordinator Bert Jones with a 
special request. Because of my background in sports, they thought I would 
be a good candidate to start a Tribal recreation program. All these men were 
former athletes and understood the importance of sports and recreation in 
the lives of our youth and adults. 

That was the start of a career that has taken me on a journey that 
lasted for the next 38 years. I have so many memories of the friends I’ve 
made, the places I’ve been, the games I’ve played and, probably the most 
important of all, the impact sports and recreation have had on the young 
people in our Tribe. It is with great pride that I see the effect our program 
has had in forming the character and personalities of many of our leaders 
in the Tribe today. 

Our program has always been very diversified. I always believe that 
if the program could create interest for a few, then perhaps we could 
attract many. Nothing was beyond trying. Yes, we did the major sports - I 
remember the all-night tournaments we would have on the outdoor courts 
at each reservation. The lighting was terrible, the court was slippery from 


all the sand and you tried not to break your ankle from the cement edge 
that was so much higher than the level of the ground. Not to mention all the 
bugs those lights attracted at night! 

The bigger tournaments we sought to play at local high school gyms. 
There was always a lot of red tape in trying to get those gyms secured. When 
we finally got our own gymnasiums on the reservations, we had some kind 
of tournament every weekend, it seemed. Those gyms hosted volleyball 
tournaments, weight-lifting contests, dodge ball, pool, bombardment, 
archery, boxing and even pingpong tournaments. 

When we managed to get our ball fields in somewhat of a resemblance 
to a diamond, we would play daytime tournaments because we didn’t have 
lights on our reservation fields. We utilized our ball fields to the fullest. 
We played baseball tournaments, slow-pitch, one-pitch and fast-pitch 
tournaments. We had some great Little League teams in Brighton, Big 
Cypress and Hollywood. 

I remember coaching one Little League team comprised of boys from 
Brighton, Big Cypress and Hollywood - we went all the way to the state 
tournament before we were finally beat by a Cuban team from Miami. 
Those ball fields also hosted the annual Turkey Bowl fiasco. Sometimes 
I regretted starting that football tradition that came every Thanksgiving 
weekend. Each rez had a team, and we beat up on each other all day and 
usually the Brighton teams punished everyone for playing them. 

As I continue down memory lane, I think of all the Rec directors and 
young people we had employed with our programs throughout the years. 
We had quite a number of turnovers in our programs, yet we had some 
good people who have worked with Recreation. If a young person wanted 
a job, we always tried to hire him. I look at many of those young men and 
women today, and I am very proud. 

I think of the Recreation Directors who have passed on, great men like 
Ernie Bert and Richard Smith. I truly believe they loved what they did. I 
also remember those young men and women who didn’t make it in society 


and have either gone on to the spirit world or who sit in prisons today. For 
them, I can’t help but think: Maybe there was a sport we could have got 
them hooked on or a coach who could have mentored them a little more. 
Did I talk enough with these young people in my office or on the court or 
the ball field? 

I hope we don’t stop trying. I hope we will continue to place a high 
value on the impact sports and recreation have in our young peoples’ lives. 
No, sports and recreation are not the total answer for all our problems, but 
I could join with other programs to help find a solution. We can’t save them 
all, as I can attest in my own family, but we will impact them all. 

If you don’t think so, check out our youth Rec leagues and see the 
Indian kids playing. How about a high school basketball game where you 
will see Seminole young men or women playing? We even have a young 
man coaching at the high school level who may coach a team to a state 
championship. When was the last time you attended a NAYO tournament 
and measured how our small Tribe matches up to bigger Tribes, like the 
Cherokees and Choctaws? 

Better yet, stop by and see one of our EIRA Rodeos this year. I didn’t 
mean to get into the effects of sports and recreation so much, but it has 
always been a passion and a way of life for me. Is there a price too high to 
pay for character? Is the cost too much? I hope not! 

Well, I know this column has been a little long, but since it is my last, 
I made the most of it. I hope there are some people who have enjoyed 
reading my little memoirs in the last few issues. My mother always told me 
and showed me to always put your trust and faith in God. When God closes 
one door, He will open another. 

I’m looking forward to what God has in store for me. Remember, “Old 
dogs never die; they just find another place to lie down.” 

God bless. 
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Hah-Tung-Ke: Bobby Hicks 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHE R 
Special Projects Reporter 

B athed in controversy and washed in resolve, Bobby Hicks 
was one of Florida’s greatest folksingers and songwriters, a 
man fiercely protective of Natural Florida’s flora and fauna. 
As intimidating and gruff as he was generous and compassionate, Hicks 
spent most of his adult life writing and singing about his native Florida, 
constantly touring across the state on his Harley “Shovelhead” with his 
guitar and unique “I’m Florida. Need I Say More?” message. 

Known for his thundering on-stage condemnations directed at 
anyone who would despoil Florida’s environment or desecrate the 
state’s precious vanishing cultures and traditions he held so dearly, 
Hicks was a popular performer at state festivals, including the Florida 
Folk Festival, for more than three decades. For several years, as “the 
voice of native Florida,” he helped host WMNF radio’s popular “Florida 
Folk Show,” where he railed on about politicians and developers in 
deep, gravely intonations that took no prisoners and never surrendered. 

Since his youth in his hometown of Tampa, Hicks maintained a 
strong connection with many Seminole Indians and frequently visited 
the Brighton and Big Cypress Reservations through the years, where he 
enjoyed playing around the cookfire with James Billie, Paul Buster and 
other Tribal citizens. He always defended Florida’s Indians when he 


felt the government treated 
them unfairly; his popular 
song Hang Another Indian 
is a testament to his disgust 
at the hypocritical policies 
employed by state and 
federal leaders in their 
dealings with the Indians. 

Cancer silenced Hicks 
at the young age of 54 
on Dec. 19, 2007. With a 
catalogue unmatched by 
his peers, Hicks recorded 
but two classic CDs of 
Florida songs, including 
the live CD The Heart of 
Me , which was released 
after his death. Noted 
filmmaker Gary Horrell 
produced several live 
videos of Hicks performing 
during his last two years. They can be found on Horrell ’s website at 
www.whistleentertainment.com or on YouTube. 



“Hang Another Indian” 

Song lyrics by Bobby Hicks 


Through all my studies ‘bout Florida 
I was ashamed to discover that 
The road from Tallahassee to 
Washington 

Was lined with bureaucrats 
Who spend millions without thinking 
Like a high roller out on the town 
And want me to think I’m saving my 
money 

By putting the Indians down 
They tell me all about Seminoles 
Claim they’re rich and drivin’ Cadillacs 
Said they did it all with cigarettes and 
bingo 

Without having to pay any tax 
I ask about excessive government 
spending 

The answers I get are the same 
It seems they’d rather hang another 
Indian 

Before the white man’ll take the blame 

The first news I heard about the panther 
The bureaucrats wanted Jim Billie’s 
head 

Wanted me to think him killing just one 
Was the reason all the panthers are dead 
I ask about Highway 27 
Which was rollin’ up such a toll 
Or encroachment of the panther’s 
habitat 

From big buck Florida on the dole 
I asked a whole lot of different questions 
Of a whole lot of different men 


Each pointed their fingers at the others 
Pass the buck onto them 
Forced to draw my own conclusions 
At the solution I was ashamed 
Seems like they’d rather hang another 
Indian 

Before the white man’ll take the blame 

They’ll try and hang another Indian, 
Hang another Indian 
Hang another Indian 
Before the white man’ll take the blame 

Associated wire from Miami 
Said a Florida black bear’s been shot 
Spokeswoman for Everglades National 
Park 

Said a dangerous bear it was not 
Miccosukee had reported it chasin’ 
Children, a ma and a pig 
I guess the rangers were waiting around 
Until it chewed up an Indian kid 
Authorities all cried “Foul!” 
Miccosukees, they all cried “Fair!” 

If it comes to a bruin or an Indian child 
It ain’t gonna be the bear 
History often repeats itself 
You can expect about the same 
Seems they’d rather hang another 
Indian 

Before the white man’ll take the blame 

Bureaucrats and politicians 
They’re a strange and greedy bunch 


They discuss the rape of the Florida 
wetlands 

In bed and over lunch 
With a flick of the hand they condemn 
the land 

So they can throw up these corporate 
towns 

And if the cypress ‘neath the sky ever 
catches their eye 

Well, they’ll drain the big swamp on 
down 

History often repeats itself 
So you can expect more of the same 
When it comes time to explain to the 
voters 

Who flush Florida down the drain 
They’ll look around for the scapegoat 
I know it’s sad but true 
They gonna look down in Hollywood 
and James 

They gonna point the finger at you 
‘Cause they’d rather hang another 
Indian 

Before the white man’ll take the blame 

They’ll try and hang another Indian, 
Hang another Indian 
Hang another Indian 
Before the white man’ll take the blame 
They’ll hang every Indian on the face 
of this earth 

Before the white man’ll take the blame 
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Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 


acquires Confederate document 


BY JAMES POWELL & JONATHAN MCMAHON 
Associate Registrar & Research Coordinator 


In 1861, the American 
Civil War brought uncertainty 
to the Florida frontier, and the 
Confederacy speculated that 
Florida’s remaining Seminoles, 
Miccosukees and Tallahassee 
Indians might once again take up 
arms against encroaching settlers. 

The end of the Third Seminole 
War left the remaining Indians 
in difficult conditions. Surviving 
mostly on salvaged wrecks on 
Florida’s East Coast and on 
occasional friendly trade with 
white settlers, Seminoles lived 
without many of the essential 
items necessary for survival in 
South Florida. Using the unrest of 
the Civil War to their advantage, 
Seminoles stayed neutral and 
maintained peaceful relations with 
both the Union and Confederate 
governments. 

The Confederacy tried to meet 
the needs of Florida’s Indians, but 
certain items were not available 
because of the blockades imposed by 
federal forces, namely goods used in 
the production of textiles. 

Pictured above is a new 
acquisition to the Museum. The 
image shows the first page of a four- 
page document, which is a Civil War 
era Confederate government special 
requisition form. The form consists 
of pre-printed text and a handwritten 
request for six dozen spools of sewing 
thread. 

The handwritten request reads 
in part, “6 dozen spools of coarse 
cotton sewing thread for the use of 
the Indian Bureau to be distributed to 
Seminole Indians under Authority of 
the Honorable Secretary of War, by 
James McKay Indian Agent.” 

The handwritten justification for 
this special request reads in part, “the 
thread of the description cannot be 
procured elsewhere in the State and it 
is needed immediately so that it may 
be sent with other articles about to be 
forwarded to James McKay Indian 
Agent at Tampa, Florida.” 
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Front page of the Confederate government 
special requisition form. 


A subsequent, handwritten note 
dated 1863 states that Brigadier 
General Gardner disapproved of 
the special request most likely as a 
result of the shortages caused by the 
blockades. 

In order to fully research and 
catalog this document, the Museum 
seeks the assistance of Tribune 
readers. Can anyone provide further 
information on the document or further 
information on the relations between 
the Confederate government and the 
Seminole Tribe? Would any Tribune 
readers like to join us on a project to 
further research this document? 

Please contact the Museum at 877- 
902- 1113 to share your knowledge or 
to share your time to help us discover 
more about this document and the 
Seminole Tribe during the Civil War 
era. 

If you would like to view this 
document, other historic documents 
and manuscripts, please call 877-902- 
1113 or visit the Museum’s website 
at www.ahtahthiki.com to make an 
appointment. Thank you! 


Smallwood Store saga continues: 
Developers want to move road 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The historic Smallwood Store is fighting to have its road repaired. 


BY PETER B. GALL AGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

CHOKOLOSKEE — One thing that Lynn Smallwood-McMillin 
can’t get out of her mind is the unfairness of it all. 

“If a Circuit Court Judge ordered you or I or just about anybody 
on the street to do something and we openly defied the order, why, we 
would go right to jail and pay a big fine. Right?” she said. 

“That’s why I don’t understand why these guys are given such 
special treatment. They aren’t even from around here.” 

The frustration, which has been building up ever since her world 
literally exploded last April 14, is taking its toll on McMillin. 

“We supposedly won our case,” McMillin said. “But I sure don’t 
feel like a winner.” 

McMillin is the executive director of the small trust that owns 
the historic Smallwood Store at the southern tip of an island, nestled 
in brackish waters of the Ten Thousand Islands of Southwest Florida. 
Last April, without warning or even notice to the town or its neighbors, 
a development outfit from Highlands County called Florida Georgia 
Grove LLC (FGG) snuck into town and literally removed 900 feet of 
Mamie Street, wiping out the only access to the famous Store. 

Outrage from townsfolk, state museum officials and county 
commissioners led to numerous hearings, the recusing of two judges 
and a pair of full-fledged hearings in which two judges have ordered 
FGG to put the road back. 

In the meantime, the Store has barely remained open because 
the only access is a jagged, pothole-littered, limerock path suitable 
for four-wheel drives. A popular school field trip destination and an 
international tourist stop, the Store is in disrepair - money saved to 
make structural repairs has gone to pay legal costs. 

“It sounds pretty straightforward to me. Put the road back where 


it was and pave it. Or go to jail and pay daily fines until the order is 
complied with,” said Collier County Commissioner Jim Coletta, who 
has been the government’s point man for this issue. 

Coletta has notified FGG, in person and in the media, that the 
County Commission will not provide any variances or rezonings or 
work with FGG in any way to develop the property they purchased 
next to the Store six years ago. 

“The people out there are angry. No commissioner would ever get 
re-elected who tried to help them out,” Coletta said. 

At the last hearing on Dec. 29, Judge Lauren Brodie echoed the 
words of Judge Hugh Hayes: “Put the road back the way it was” - a 
paved thoroughfare that crossed the heart of Chokoloskee for more than 
a century and, in fact, was a prescribed county road. Collier County is 
a partner in the legal actions against FGG. 

FGG did, in fact, replace the tom out landscape with a road of sorts, 
but it did not meet the criterion set by the two judges. Most vehicles, in 
particular tour buses, could not safely traverse the road. Judge Brodie 
gave FGG 45 business days to replace the road. That deadline will be 
up on March 1. As of Feb. 16, there has not been any action by FGG to 
comply with the judge’s order. 

County attorney Steve Williams, whose mistaken assessment of 
the road ownership convinced FGG to remove the road, has been in 
discussions with FGG about a proposal to rebuild a new access road 
that would make the property more “developable.” Williams refused to 
discuss the case with The Seminole Tribune. 

FGG attorney Jim Kelly, however, confirmed that his group would 
like to work out a compromise: “We want to build them a beautiful 
road... just in another part of the property,” said Kelly, who also said 
that FGG has never lost money on any land investment. 

“These guys don’t want to give up,” Kelly said. “There’s no 
thought about cutting our losses.” 

When he learned about the discussions about moving the road, 
Coletta vowed to head it off at the pass. 

“I don’t think our county attorney has any business doing anything 
with those guys but make them follow the Judge’s order to the letter 
of the law.” (According to Coletta, Williams called Seminole Tribune 
reporter Pete Gallagher “a troublemaker” and warned the public official 
not to talk with the paper.) 

McMillin said she is being “intimidated” by her own attorneys, 
as well as county attorney Williams, to reach a compromise with the 
developers to move the road to a new location “that will make it easier 
for us to develop and/or resell the property,” said FGG attorney Kelly. 
“That is what FGG does.” 

“I don’t see why we have to waste another six months arguing 
about the road. And don’t forget, there are neighbors out there who are 
affected by any change in the road,” McMillin said. “Why not pave the 
road, so we can go back into business and then we can talk?” 

According to McMillin, county road officials are joining in with 
FGG in declaring that “Mamie Street is not a county road. Even though 
the Judge declared that it was, they claim they will not maintain the 
road. That road has been here and used by citizens for a hundred years. 
For most of that time, it was the only way you could get to the post 
office. It satisfied all the requirements and the Judge made a decision.” 

With legal costs mounting and no end in sight, McMillin feels she 
is being unfairly used to forge a compromise that will benefit FGG. At 
this writing, she is not sure she will ever sign any “deal” with FGG until 
after the road is paved: “I’m not sure of anything, anymore. I don’t have 
the money to fight these guys. And the county knows it. But, when it is 
OK to defy a judge, when county employees can refuse to support legal 
decisions, something is really backwards! Why are these guys being 
given special treatment? Somebody in Collier County government is 
hiding something. Somebody needs to look into this case!” 


Smallwood benefit 
set for Feb. 25 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The Smallwood Store is located at the southern tip of one of the Ten Thousand Islands 
of Southwest Florida. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

CHOKOLOSKEE — A Ten Thousand Island kayak race, fresh Gulf 
fish fry and Florida folk music concert will take place on Feb. 25 to raise 
money to cover outstanding legal costs and structural repairs for the historic 
Smallwood Store. 

Kayakers from across the state will gather early that Saturday 
morning in Florida Bay waters near the store, located at the southern tip 
of Chokoloskee, on the Western edge of Everglades National Park. The 
concert and fish fry will follow the event, starting around noon, right on the 
grounds of the 106-year-old structure. 

Scheduled headline performers include: Frank Thomas, Jim Mason, 
Ronny Elliott, Raiford Starke, J. Robert, Fiddlin’ Gary Mackey, Valerie 
Wisecracker, Dog Peter Pat, the Bullard Brothers, Gordon Mac Martin and 
others. 

A property dispute with a nearby landowner that hindered access to the 
Store since last April has led to a lengthy and expensive legal case involving 
several court hearings. 

“All of our savings are gone that we planned to use this summer to fix 
the Store,” said Lynn Smallwood-McMillin, granddaughter of founder Ted 
Smallwood and executive director of the nonprofit trust that owns the Store. 
“After they removed our road, we have barely had any attendance over the 
last 10 months.” 

The Store occupies a special place in Seminole Indian history. Proprietor 
Ted Smallwood provided safe haven, credit and trade with Seminoles when 
they began to emerge from their Everglades and Big Cypress hideouts 
following the end of the Indian Wars in Florida. 
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Native Learning Center hosts 
second annual Winter Symposium 


Pemayetv Emahakv students 
receive second quarter honors 




Chris C. Jenkins 

Tribal officials, including President Tony Sanchez Jr., middle, join Native Learning Center staff and guests for opening day 
festivities for the NLC Winter Symposium. 


Naji Tobias 

Kindergarten students show off their honors as they receive Bronze Awards for earning at least a “B” average in all 
their classes during the second quarter of the 2011-2012 academic year. 


BY CHRIS C. JENKINS 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — The Native Learning 
Center held its second annual Winter Symposium from 
Jan. 24-26 at the Sheraton Suites Cypress Creek. About 
70 attendees came together from all over Indian Country 
- from as far as Alaska - to discuss, measure and address 
community needs. 

Participants included Native American and 
Indigenous Tribal members and community leaders, as 
well as employees working with Native businesses and 
communities. 

The three-day event offered a wide range of 
speakers and lecturers on more than 20 topics central to 
Native communities, including grant writing, cultural 
preservation, fundraising and drug abuse. 

“The desire to improve our reservations and lives is a 
priority. In years past, when the economy was good, you 
could slide by and not examine the issues,” said guest 
speaker and President Tony Sanchez Jr. “This (event) 
gives people an opportunity to tell about their experiences 
and learn about others.” 

Big Cypress Board of Directors Rep. Joe Frank also 
chimed in on the importance of the event. 

“This event provides information on a wide range 
of subjects, and I wanted to see what they have to offer,” 
Frank said. “The setting gives you a chance to sit down 
with the presenters and share information.” 

This was Frank’s first Winter Symposium, although 
he also participated in last year’s Fall Symposium in 
Tampa. 

Both Native Learning Center (NLC) Interim 
Executive Director Georgette Palmer Smith and Deputy 
Executive Director Kyle Doney said higher attendance 
and a continued diversity of lecturers and topics 
contributed to another successful event this year. 

“We are being looked to for training and assistance 


at an exciting time,” Smith said. 

The NLC was created in 2008 and is the first 
educational facility and resource for Native Americans 
that is owned and operated by a Native Tribe with 
programs developed specifically for Natives. 

“We reached out to several instructors and were 
hoping to be more helpful throughout Indian Country, 
so they could take away whatever they can to their 
communities,” Doney said. 

Mary Helen Deer of the Kiowa Tribe of Oklahoma 
led the workshop on Grant Writing for Tribal and Urban 
Organizations. A seasoned veteran in grant writing, social 
competency and health, Deer said grants are vital to many 
poor and developing Tribal communities. 

“All Tribes depend on different types of grants to 
help fund their reservations. They need to know how to 
write and add to those needs,” Deer said. 

First-time symposium guest Venus Brightstar of the 
Ma-Chis Lower Creek Tribe of Alabama took particular 
interest in the networking and educational opportunities 
throughout the week. As an entrepreneur for the wearable 
art company Red Clay People, she said expanding her 
business and gathering support for a larger project 
involving a hydroponics greenhouse on her 100-acre 
farm (originating in 2000) will help reverse the negative 
diet trends plaguing her Tribe and other Natives. 

“Hopefully, I can collaborate, get a grant and move 
forward,” Brightstar said. “I want to educate people 
through this. My father’s legacy and blood runs through 
me, and after his death, it sparked a fire within me to do 
this.” 

The Native Learning Center’s fourth annual Summer 
Conference will take place from June 5-7 at the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino in Hollywood. 

For more information on the Native Learning Center, 
call 954-985-2315 or visit www.NativeLearningCenter. 
com. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — At Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School (PECS), scores of students from kindergarten 
through eighth grades received a slew of academic 
honors on Jan. 23. 

To culminate the Tribal school’s second quarter 
of the 2011-2012 academic year, many of them were 
honored for earning at least a 3.0 GPA (“B” average), 
while others were honored for scoring perfect marks 
with a 4.0 GPA (“A” average). 

During the ceremony, Chairman James E. Billie 
spoke of his appreciation for the students, teachers 
and staff for their efforts to achieve academic 
greatness. 

“This school is one of the finest in the state,” 
Chairman Billie said. “When we honor and recognize 
our kids like this, it inspires them to go higher. I have 
watched their progress, and I know they’ll continue 
to achieve great success in the classroom.” 

Students received academic awards for 
craftsmanship, effort, improvement and good grades. 
Students earned Bronze Awards for a 3.0-3.49 
GPA, Silver for a 3.5-3.99 GPA and Gold for a 4.0 
GPA. 

They were also recognized for participation in 
their Creek classes, receiving a variety of awards for 
their efforts to learn their Seminole language. 

In addition, middle school students received 
special recognition for their efforts in Physical 
Education and History, while kindergarten students 
received recognition for making the 100’s Club, a 
special award given to those proficient in knowing 
their letters, sounds and sight words. 

“We are very happy so many of our students 
earned academic awards for the second quarter,” 
PECS Principal Brian Greseth said during the 


awards ceremony. “I feel we can attribute the 
students’ success to hard work by the students, parent 
assistance at home and great instruction from our 
teachers and staff.” 

PECS fourth-grade student Kamani Smith was 
one of many students recognized for his work in 
the classroom. Smith earned the Gold Award for 
achieving all A’s on his second quarter report card. 

“I read at home every day after school,” he 
said. “My parents tell me to finish all my homework 
before I do anything else.” 

Smith’s mother, Tribal citizen Suraiya Smith, 
said she believes students need a solid education and 
work ethic in academics. 

“I just pushed it on Kamani since he was a little 
baby,” she said. “I told him that with education, he 
can be whatever he wants to be later on in his life. 
So far, it’s showing with how well he’s doing in the 
classroom. I’m so proud of him for that.” 

PECS administrative assistant Michele Thomas 
encourages students to keep working hard, especially 
as they prepare to take their FCAT and final exams in 
the final half of the school year. 

“We are very proud of the level our students 
achieved on this grading period,” Thomas said. “I 
want to encourage all students to work hard and set 
a high goal for the third grading period. Make your 
daily priority your school studies. Our community 
and Tribe have made it their priority, and we owe 
it back to them to work hard every day and do our 
very best.” 

Principal Greseth encouraged the students as 
well. 

“Keep up the good work,” he said. “Your 
teachers, parents and administrators are all very 
proud of your hard work.” 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum displays Ahfachkee students’ artwork 



Naji Tobias 

Ahfachkee student Elijiah Cook and his mother, Tabitha 
Cook, celebrate his art being on display at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum on Feb. 8. 



Naji Tobias 

Ahfachkee fourth-grader Carlee Billie shows off the teepee 
and chickee hut she drew because of how much she liked the 
Seminole structural designs. 



Naji Tobias 

During a special presentation at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum on Feb. 8, Museum Programs Officer Paul Perry, right, encourages 
the Ahfachkee students in third, fourth and fifth grades to continue working on their art. “You will always look back on your 
drawings and remember that you’re talented,” Perry said. “If you want to go to art school, just keep speaking it.” 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee School students 
now have their very own art exhibit at the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum. 

Thanks to a collaborative effort between the school 
and the museum, 25 students showed off their work 
in a collection titled “Mosaic: The Art of Ahfachkee 
Students - Big Cypress Reservation.” 

“The Mosaic exhibit is a type of gathering of all 
the different creative minds and styles from all the 
students,” Museum Programs Officer Paul Perry said. 
“It’s simply a lot of tiny pieces to form a whole picture 
of this exhibition.” 

On Feb. 8, Ahfachkee students from the third, 


fourth and fifth grades took a trip to the museum to 
view 21 of their masterpieces. 

Perry said they’ve been working with the 
Ahfachkee School on the project since 2010. 

“This is a brand-new initiative in the sense that 
we wanted to feature the students’ artwork from all 
grades,” Perry said. “We wanted to erect a dedicated 
student art exhibit at the museum.” 

In October 2011, the Ahfachkee School’s 
kindergarten, first-grade and second-grade art students 
viewed their work at the museum. The final art group, 
which includes grades six- 12, will make its trip to the 
museum later this year. 

“The kids studied famous artists from the past and 
re-interpreted their drawings through their own eyes,” 


Perry said. 

Ahfachkee art teacher Ivette Lopez was 
instrumental in the students’ artwork designs, which 
were painted and drawn with a variety of art techniques 
such as print, watercolors, acrylic and mixed media. 

“The students were inspired by artists such as 
Vincent van Gogh, one of the most famous artists in the 
world,” said Lopez, who worked with her students on 
these designs during four weekly art courses. 

“Paul Klee, a Swiss artist, was another one they 
were inspired by as they re-interpreted designs from 
his famous shapes and patterns,” Lopez said. “Jasper 
Johns, an American artist, was the inventor of the letters 
and numbers drawing designs. The students learned a 
lot from them.” 


The students created pieces including: Letters 
and Numbers, Coffee, Seminole Pot with Flowers, 
Seminole Big Town, My Favorite Animal and Riding 
Down Okeechobee River. 

The Ahfachkee School awarded the art students 
with Excellence in Art certificates following the art 
exhibit presentation. To further recognize the Ahfachkee 
students, the museum plans to host a special end-of- 
year reception in May and present them with their own 
commemorative exhibit catalogs. 

Lopez said she’s extremely happy that her students 
had this opportunity to display their art. 

“They are all very talented,” she said. “As Native 
Americans, they have art on the inside. It just comes out 
in a natural way for them.” 
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Pemayetv Emahakv’s top Science 
Fair projects compete at Districts 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Six Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School students presented their science projects with 
confidence at the Glades County District Science Fair 
on Jan. 26. 

“I wasn’t nervous at all,” eighth-grade contender 
Michael Garcia said. “I already knew what I was going 
to be asked, and I just prepared for that.” 

The Glades County District Science Fair included 
more than 50 projects from the Charter School, West 
Glades Elementary, Moore Haven Elementary and 
Moore Haven High School. 

The Charter School students who competed were 
Michael Garcia, Zach Hudson, Elijah Finney, Jaron 
Johns, Sean Osceola and Andrew Dobbs. 

The students who represented the Charter School 
at the district level received either a first- or second- 
place ribbon in the school’s Science Fair to become 
eligible to compete. 

“Those kids that went on today had a good grasp 
of the scientific method, and we knew they could be 
successful at this level,” said Renea Finney, Charter 
School science teacher who attended the event with 
Kelly Bass, PECS middle school math teacher. “East 
night when we were looking at the projects as they were 
being checked in, Ms. Bass and I were high-fiving each 
other because our projects are really tops. We expect 
our kids to do very good.” 

After placing in their school’s Science Fair, the 
Charter School students had less than two weeks to 


prepare for the Glades County District Science Fair, 
which was held at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 

“I had to do my whole book of experiments, but it 
was fun,” said Garcia, whose project measured sound 
waves. “I learned from my experiment, and I got to play 
my guitar.” 

Dan Thomas, director of the Heartland Regional 
Science and Engineering Fair and District Science Fair 
judge, said he was impressed with the Charter School’s 
submissions, particularly Hudson’s project on golf 
balls and Elijah Finney’s experiment testing whether a 
player’s baseball batting average changes when hitting 
indoors opposed to outdoors. 

“They did a great job,” Thomas said. “It is always 
neat to see what kids come up with in their little minds, 
and this year’s had some interesting topics, some 
eclectic, neat little stuff. But what I really liked is that 
they take what they or their parents do, such as golf, and 
they turn it into a project. That’s always fun to watch.” 

Thomas thanked the Seminole Tribe for their 
involvement in science and for furthering students’ 
interest in science by hosting the District Science Fair. 
He said it is great to see them put education at the 
forefront. 

Students who take a first-place ribbon at the Glades 
County District Science Fair will be eligible to compete 
in the Regional Science Fair on Feb. 16 in Clewiston. 
The Regional Fair includes Glades, Okeechobee, 
DeSoto, Highlands and Hendry counties. 

Thomas said he is confident that Glades County 
and the Charter School will be well represented at the 
State Science Fair, following Regionals. 


Charter School students take on 
statewide speech finals 



Photo courtesy of Crystal Drake 

The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s eighth-grade speech class traveled to Orlando on Jan. 13 to compete in the We 
the People speaking contest at the University of Central Florida. 



Rachel Buxton Rachel Buxton 

Dan Thomas questions Elijah Finney about his findings on Michael Garcia reviews his freshly written research paper 
Major League Baseball players’ batting averages. before the judges make their rounds at the Science Fair. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

ORLANDO — For much of the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School’s first semester, a group of 
eighth-grade students prepared for a statewide speech 
competition. 

On Jan. 13, the group faced off against nine teams 
in the finals for the We the People: The Citizen and the 
Constitution state speech competition. 

The competition was held at the University 
of Central Florida’s Rosen College of Hospitality 
Management in Orlando and was sponsored by the 
Florida Law Related Education Association Inc. 
Retired Florida Supreme Court Justice Harry Lee 
Anstead (1994-2009) was the speech competition’s 
keynote speaker. 

To prepare for the competition, 12 students from 
Brighton’s Charter School completed a multi-unit 
Constitutional studies program that taught them the 
intricacies of the U.S. Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. 

According to PECS Language Arts and Speech 
teacher Crystal Drake, the competition tested the 
students’ communication skills through hearing 
exercises and speech presentations on a variety of 
contemporary issues on the U.S. Constitution. 

The students were grouped into teams of four and 
placed in a simulated Congressional hearing at UCF. 
They presented to three judges who were experts in 
law and media. 


The competition allowed the Charter School 
students to gain a better understanding of the U.S. 
government. 

The winning team consisted of Rumor Juarez, 
Boyd Brown, Elijah Finney and Kaylen Buster. The 
other eight students who represented the Brighton 
Charter School included Thomas Bearden, Kailin 
Brown, Michael Garcia, Zachary Hudson, Jaron Johns, 
Zeke Matthews, Jayce Smith and Melany Williams. 

PECS Social Studies teacher Quenten Pritchard 
and fellow teacher Drake prepared the 12 students for 
the competition. 

“I have taken several high school student 
groups to this competition in the past, and I was very 
impressed with our middle school students’ abilities 
to articulate their ideas with the adult judges,” Drake 
said. “I want to thank Mr. Pritchard for helping me 
with this project by presenting the material in his 
social studies classroom and helping the students with 
their answers.” 

Seminole Education Director Emma Johns, PECS 
Principal Brian Greseth and PECS staff member Rita 
McCabe also supported the competitors, who were 
recognized with special certificates at the Brighton 
Charter School’s second quarter awards ceremony on 
Jan. 23. 

“The speech students performed exceptionally 
well there,” Principal Greseth said. “I’m very proud of 
all of them for what they accomplished.” 

The eighth graders are on track to earn a high 
school credit in Speech I. 
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Rachel Buxton 

Sean Osceola shows no nerves as district judge Karen Cotton questions him about his research on soda deteriorating beef. 


Ahfachkee students receive 
second quarter academic honors 

BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — The Ahfachkee School’s second quarter for the 2011-2012 academic year ended as a 
significant success for its student body. 

On Feb. 1, students from pre-kindergarten through 12th grade received academic honors in multiple 
categories, with 10 students earning perfect attendance marks. 

Ahfachkee junior Tequesta Tiger was the school’s top achiever for the second quarter, as she was the only 
student who earned all A’s, earning Chairman’s Honor Roll status for a 4.0 GPA. 

An impressive 80 students received a combination of A’s and B’s in all their classes, earning the President’s 
Honor Roll for a GPA between 3.5-3.99. 

An additional 37 students received Councilman’s Honor Roll status for earning at least a “B” average 
overall, making a 3.0-3.49 cumulative GPA. 

In total, 118 students from pre-kindergarten through 12th grade made the Ahfachkee School’s Honor Roll 
for the second quarter. 

The Ahfachkee School’s Culture program gave out its own awards to students in pre-kindergarten 
through sixth grade. The culture program also recognized students in the following categories: E*la*pon*ke I, 
E*la*pon*ke II, Tribal Arts, Wood Carving and Citizenship. 

In addition, 24 students earned Perfect Punctuality; and the entire sixth grade and 40 other students achieved 
an Attendance Rate of 90 Percent or Greater. 
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Charter School students read to community for Literacy Week 



Rachel Buxton Rachel Buxton 

Cyrus Smedley, left, and Jalynn Jones, middle, help Carley Osceola sound out the Sunni Bearden reads Silly Sally and shows the colorful illustrations, 
words in the story for Literacy Week at PECS. 


Rachel Buxton 

The preschoolers give their full attention as they get told a story by the big kids. 





Rachel Buxton 

Morgan King, left, reads as Bly Davidson acts out the story with animal figurines. Keanu Bert is captivated by Jalynn Jones’ storytelling. 


Rachel Buxton 

The preschoolers help tell the story with their stuffed animals. 


Rachel Buxton 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Reporter 

BRIGHTON — In honor of this year’s “Celebrate Literacy Week 
Florida!” from Jan. 23-27, Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students 
ventured outside the classroom to read to the Brighton community. 

“We don’t do it too much, but we do take the opportunity when we 
think it is a good, educational, teachable moment where we can share with 
our community,” Charter School administrative assistant Michele Thomas 
said. 

This year’s Literacy Week theme was “Take the Lead and Read.” 

The Charter School’s first-graders kicked off Literacy Week by heading 
to the Senior Center to share a few literary treats with their grandparents 
and great-grandparents. 

Students took turns reading short stories to the Brighton elders and 
showing off book illustrations. Page by page, story by story, students 


captured the elders’ attention. 

“It is kind of a win-win for us,” Thomas said. “They (the students) like 
to come out; the elders love for the kids to come in.” 

The Charter School’s kindergarten through eighth- grade reading 
coach, Pamela Hudson, said she feels it is extremely important for the 
young students to share what they learn with the elders. 

“Our little children just couldn’t stop talking about it on the bus ride 
home: ‘Are we going to do it again?’ I loved seeing them. It was so fun,” 
Hudson said. “We’ve opened the door with them (the elders), and we hope 
we can continue to do that with them more and more.” 

Continuing on with Literacy Week activities, the Charter School 
visited the Brighton Preschool to reach out to the younger children. On 
Jan. 26, sixth-graders read several stories to the preschoolers, who will join 
them at the Charter School next year. 

The older students brought stuffed animals, along with their stories, to 
help engage the preschoolers. 


Weeks prior to their visit, the sixth-graders received literacy lessons 
from their teacher. 

Research shows that reading to children and creating interactive 
learning experiences is crucial to a child’s future reading and educational 
success. The Charter School has continued to keep reading and literacy a 
primary goal in their curriculum. The school also holds an annual guest 
reader day. 

“Children should be reading and be read to as early as possible” 
reading coach Hudson said. 

Thomas said she feels blessed to be able to demonstrate to the 
community what their youth learn and show off the progress being made 
within their Tribe. 

“This is not something we would have been able to do if our kids were 
going to Okeechobee,” Thomas said. “We’re kind of seeing the rewards of 
our money that we’ve put into this school, and we’re getting to show it off 
firsthand to the grandparents.” 


PECS recognizes Students of the Month 


Ahfachkee School students tour FGCU 




Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Congratulations to the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School December Students of the Month. Pictured: Talena Holata, Keenan 
Jones, Saniya Rodrugues, SirMarcus Osceola, Jace Brown, Kayven Emley, LaShae King, Diego Meras, Aubee Billie, Daven 
Buck, Mallorie Thomas, Kaleb Doctor, Nyah Davidson, Alyke Baker, Logan Ortiz and Drayton Billie. Not pictured: Pearcetin 
Trammell, Caitlyn Olivarez, Kano Puente and Zachary Hudson. 


Photo courtesy of Carine Eugene 

To help encourage higher education, the Ahfachkee School students toured Florida Gulf Coast University’s campus on Jan. 
30. Students watched lab demonstrations in the U.A. Whitaker College of Engineering, toured the main campus (classrooms, 
library and Cohen Center Student Union), visited the Arts Complex and walked through a model suite in South Village freshman 
housing. They also toured the Alico Arena (FGCU’s main athletics arena) and watched an FGCU men’s basketball game. 
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Ahfachkee Warriors basketball 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 


program completes its second season 


completes its basketball season 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Ahfachkee School boys’ and girls’ basketball players, staff and family members of the late Georgina Bert gather together at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gym for Homecoming on Jan. 27. The event honored the memory of Bert. 


Naji Tobias 

Lahna Baker, Lanie Baker, Sunni Bearden, Kailin Brown, Deliah Carrilo, Courtney Gore, Chastity Harmon, Martina Herrera, 
Rumor Juarez, Kalgary Johns, Jaylynn Jones, Bridgett Koontz, Shae Pierce, Bailey Tedders and Camryn Thomas. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Ahfachkee Warriors’ 
fledgling basketball program completed its second 
year with strong improvements from both the girls’ and 
boys’ teams. 

The Lady Warriors finished their season with an 
astonishing 11-3 record, while the Warriors boys surged 
to a final record of 4-9 - a noticeable improvement from 
their 0-5 start back in December 2011. 

Neither team qualified for the Florida High School 
Athletic Association’s basketball playoffs because 
the state’s athletic governing board requires a new 
athletic program to serve a two-year probation period 
before it can qualify for the postseason. But now, the 
probationary period is over. 

“We couldn’t be more excited about getting off 
probation,” Ahfachkee Lady Warriors head coach 
Kristin Stoots said. “It’s been a really good two building 
years for our program. We’re looking forward to a lot of 
positive things to come in the future.” 

Next season, the Warriors will be eligible to join a 
district. Since Ahfachkee is classified as a small school, 
the FHS AA will likely place the Tribal school in a Class 
1 A district, the smallest classification possible. 

One thing’s certain: the Ahfachkee Warriors 
basketball program will continue on its upward march 
toward greatness, something that makes the Warriors 
boys’ head coach Cicero Osceola proud. 

“I think we’re going to be tough next year,” 
Osceola said. “We’re a small school, but we don’t mind 
playing anybody. It’s a great opportunity for us because 
we’ll get to play a 22-game schedule. We’ll get to play 
for district, regional and state championships. And now 
we’ll get to pick more teams and travel a lot more. It’s 
a really good look for our program.” 

Girls finish season to remember 

The Lady Warriors went 7-3 after a 4-0 start to 


their season. 

“I was very impressed with how the season turned 
out,” Stoots said. “We had a wide age range of girls on 
our team, and that could have created a lot of adversity. 
But they came together so well from the beginning to 
the end. I saw a lot of maturity and growth in the girls 
this season.” 

“We improved our fitness a lot, which allowed us 
to get a lot of steals off our opponents. I really saw a 
lot of movement from our girls, and it showed in our 
record,” she said. 

Stoots said team building and unity played a large 
role in the team’s success. 

“There were days that I would cancel our practices 
just to have team-building sessions with the girls,” 
Stoots said. 

The Lady Warriors went on a seven-game winning 
streak after going into the 2012 portion of their schedule 
with a 4-2 record. They defeated the following teams: 
St. John Neumann 38-33; King’s Academy 48-23; 
Hialeah 49-21; Boynton Beach Charter 50-20 and 53- 
21; LaBelle 44-27; and Moore Haven 36-34. 

The Big Cypress Community showed full 
support for the Lady Warriors throughout the season - 
particularly at home games. 

“In our home games, you couldn’t even find a seat 
anywhere on the bleachers,” Stoots said. “The girls 
received a huge boost from all the support they got this 
season.” 

Although the girls’ season finale against Donahue 
Academy turned into a loss, Stoots was still pleased 
with their efforts at the Jan. 27 homecoming game. 

“We had only eight players to suit up for the 
Donahue game,” Stoots said. “We were the clear 
underdogs in that game, with a few of the Donahue 
players on their way to college. But I was proud of the 
way our girls hustled and hung in there. They knew 
they were playing a bunch of juniors and seniors from 

+ See WARRIORS on page 3C 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — It’s been a tun and spirited 
basketball season for the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School (PECS) Seminoles. 

Both the girls’ and boys’ basketball teams 
completed their seasons on Jan. 24, after playing on the 
road against Clewiston Middle School. 

The PECS girls’ basketball team closed its 2011- 
2012 season with a 12-4 record, while the boys’ 
basketball team finished with a 4-10 record. 

Lady Seminoles finish strong 

PECS Lady Seminoles head coach Tim Thomas 
said he could recall at least two standout moments 
when the girls shined on the court this season: the 36-12 
season-opening win at Osceola Middle School on Nov. 
30 and the 46-24 win over Yearling Middle School in 
Okeechobee on Dec. 16. 

“I remember our rivalry game with Yearling,” 
Thomas said. “We really wanted that game.” 

In the Dec. 16 game, PECS Seminoles’ star Shae 
Pierce led all scorers with 32 points, helping bring her 
team to victory. 

The Lady Seminoles finished the 2011 portion of 
their season with a 5-1 record, having defeated West 
Glades Middle, Moore Haven and Yearling. 

The loss to Storm Grove Middle, however, was a 
rough moment that the team had to overcome. 

“A lot of my girls were away on a trip the week 
before,” Thomas said. 

“Even though they had just flown back home from 
Washington, D.C., they learned how to shake off the 
rust from the break they had.” 

After a 37-13 win over Clewiston Middle School 
at Brighton on Jan. 5, the Lady Seminoles lost two in a 
row to Sebastian River Middle and Yearling Middle to 
drop to a 6-3 record. 

The rest of the 2012 portion of their schedule 


proved to be a lot smoother, as the Lady Seminoles 
finished their last five games with a 4-1 record, with the 
only loss coming against Sebastian River Middle. 

The Lady Seminoles beat the following teams: 
Moore Haven 31-17; West Glades 36-4; Storm Grove 
45-30; and Clewiston Middle 36-12. 

The PECS Lady Seminoles basketball team was 
made up of: Lahna Baker, Lanie Baker, Sunni Bearden, 
Kailin Brown, Deliah Carrilo, Courtney Gore, Chastity 
Harmon, Martina Herrera, Rumor Juarez, Kalgary 
Johns, Jaylynn Jones, Bridgett Koontz, Shae Pierce, 
Bailey Tedders and Camryn Thomas. 

“I told my girls that if we worked hard in practice, 
played team defense, forced turnovers and got easy 
baskets, then we would be successful,” Thomas said. 

“I really thought the girls played hard and 
aggressive every game. If they can play in some 
basketball tournaments in the offseason and continue 
to work on their ball skills, then I can see us going 
undefeated next year.” 

Seminoles boys 9 team comes together 

For PECS boys’ basketball head coach Ryan 
Tedders, this season proved to be challenging, yet 
rewarding. 

Despite the 4-10 final record, he and his team 
learned the virtues of patience and steady growth 
throughout the 14-game season. 

The boys started out their season with a 0-2 record 
before storming out to its first win of the season, a 48- 
19 road win over West Glades Middle on Dec. 12. 

Tedders said the win over West Glades was one 
of the team’s best games. After a strong beginning, 
the starters chanted some of the non-starters names, 
encouraging him to give them playing time. 

“Our starters unselfishly gave up their usual 
playing time to see their teammates gain some valuable 
experience,” Tedders said. 

+ See SEMINOLES on page 3C 


Buildings and Grounds wins Big Cypress Employee Fun Day’s flag football tourney 



Naji Tobias 

The Buildings and Grounds Department outlasted six other departmental teams to capture the Employee Fun Day’s Toilet 
Bowl Tournament title on Jan. 27. 


Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal Council Rep. Mondo Tiger zooms his way past a group of defenders on a screen pass play during Employee 
Fun Day. 


BY NAJI T OBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Down, set, hike! 

Seven Tribal department teams faced off in a flag 
football tournament for the right to claim Toilet Bowl 
honors during Big Cypress’ Employee Fun Day inside 
the Big Cypress Rodeo Arena on Jan. 27. 

“Councilman Tiger wanted to have this event to 
boost the morale of all the employees we have here in 
Big Cypress,” said Council’s Office Coordinator Marlin 
Miller, who served lunch for the employees with the 
help of Tribal Council representative assistants Noella 
Dyan O’Donnell and Wovoka Tommie. “We wanted to 
do something for the employees and let them know we 
appreciate them for all the work they do for us.” 

In what was an exciting finish to the Big Cypress 


Council- sponsored initiative, Buildings and Grounds 
squeaked by Recreation/Rodeo in an overtime thriller 
to take home the Toilet Bowl trophy with a final score 
of 14-7. Buildings and Grounds’ final record was 4-0, 
while Recreation/Rodeo’s final record was 4-2. 

After two five-minute halves, both teams went 
into overtime. Buildings and Grounds used seven plays 
to march its way to the end zone, thanks to a perfect 
15-yard touchdown pass from Joel Cavazos to Victor 
Becerra that proved to be the tournament clincher. 

“It felt great to step up for my team,” said Becerra, 
who was named the Toilet Bowl MVR “I threw a pick 
early in the game that caused a touchdown, so I needed 
to redeem myself there. We just threw it up and I just 
got open to be in position for the catch.” 

The final game between Buildings and Grounds 
and Recreation/Rodeo seemed to be poised for a rubber 
match early on, as Becerra threw an interception right 


into the hands of Recreation’s Frank Moody in the 
first half. Becerra was one to watch, having made four 
touchdown catches and two defensive interceptions. 

Buildings and Grounds faced a 7-0 halftime deficit 
because of Becerra’s thrown interception, but they 
found their way back into the game after Guillermo 
Rodriguez caught a touchdown pass from Cavazos. 
Cavazos’ talent shined in the eight touchdown passes 
he made in the four games he played. 

At 7-7, all Recreation/Rodeo needed to do was 
throw for another score to be one win away from the 
title. Unfortunately for Recreation/Rodeo, Dustin 
Lowman threw a pick to Rodriguez close to the end of 
regulation, with his team having to play defense the rest 
of the way. Lowman was a force to be reckoned with, 
having made 16 touchdown passes in the six games he 
played. 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Mitchell Cypress, who 


did not play in the tournament, said he liked what he 
saw at the Rodeo Arena. 

“I’m a little bit too over-the-hill, so I just wanted to 
watch the youngsters play the game,” Cypress said. “It 
was fun to see them all having a good time out there.” 

Council, who sponsored the event, ended with a 2-2 
final record. Council’s team was led by the Tribal trio 
of Cicero “Tebow” Osceola, who threw five touchdown 
passes; Charlie Cypress, who made four touchdown 
catches; and Big Cypress Tribal Council Rep. Mondo 
Tiger, who threw two touchdown passes. 

The tournament’s remaining teams were: defending 
Toilet Bowl champions Utilities, who ended with a 1 -2 
final record; Housing , with a 1-2 final record; Museum/ 
Tribal Historic Preservation Office, with a 0-2 final 
record; and Community Care for the Elderly, with a 0-2 
final record. 
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Okeechobee Tribal hoopsters 
close seasons with high hopes 


Brighton youth shine on Moore 
Haven Terriers basketball teams 



Chris C. Jenkins 


Jaide Micco attempts a 3-pointer in early first 
quarter play. 


BY CHRIS C. JENKINS 
Staff Reporter 

LAKE PLACID — The four Tribal 
hoopsters of Okeechobee High School 
are stepping up their games and looking 
forward to next season. 

Varsity and junior varsity players Janet 
Smith, Jaide Micco, Delaney Osceola and 
Jenni Eagle closed out their 2012 campaigns 
on the road versus Lake Placid on Jan. 24 to 
cap off solid seasons for both teams. 

As freshmen, Osceola and Eagle, who 
play guard and forward, will have plenty of 
time to hone their skills. The pair finished 
on a 10-6 junior varsity squad under first- 
year head coach Morgan Benion. 

Benion said it has been a season of 
growth for both. 

“They both started off very timid. As 
the season went on, though, they definitively 
improved,” Benion said. “Delaney has been 
a mainstay and big defensively. Jen had a lot 
more pep in her step and began to care a lot 
more as the season progressed.” 

Osceola and Eagle of the varsity Lady 
Brahmans faced the Lady Dragons for a 
second time, winning convincingly 35- 
14 in an earlier season matchup. In round 
two, they came up short in a close 31-28 
loss. Osceola pitched in with 4 points and 
averaged 8 points throughout the season. 
Eagle gave defensive help off the bench. 



Chris C. Jenkins 


Delaney Osceola receives last-minute game 
instructions from head coach Morgan Benion. 



Chris C. Jenkins 


Okeechobee Tribal freshman Jenni Eagle warms 
up before game time. 


“I have enjoyed my family coming 
out and supporting me,” said an upbeat 
Osceola. She said an improved, positive 
attitude and developing her passing skills 
are next season’s goals. 

With a three-win improvement 
compared to the 2011 season, the varsity 
Lady Brahmans (9-13) also had a rematch 
with the ladies of Lake Placid coming off 
a 56-36 win earlier in their season under 
second-year head coach Erin Morrow. In 
the end, however, the Lady Dragons would 
avenge their loss in a 54-40 win. Micco had 
extensive playing time but went scoreless. 
Smith did not play because of an injury. 

Morrow said Smith has potential 
playing both guard and forward, as well as 
Micco playing guard. 

“When they are focused and want to 
put in the work, they are two of our better 
players showing leadership, hustle and good 
skills,” Morrow said. “I would consider this 
a good season and we have improved. We 
are moving in the right direction for next 
season.” 

Mother Reina Micco said her daughter 
Jaide Micco, a 3 -point specialist, continues 
to progress. 

“She’s improved since last year and is 
getting more aggressive,” Micco said. “She 
has also improved on her fundamentals in 
moving her feet more.” 



MOORE HAVEN — It was a short 
basketball season for Brighton Tribal youth 
athletes Breanna Billie and Marshall Tommie. 

However, they did make the most of their 
opportunities with the Moore Haven Terriers. 

Both the girls’ and boys’ teams finished 
their seasons with first-round losses in their 
Class 3 A-District 1 1 playoff quarterfinal 
games. The girls’ game against Naples’ St. 
John Neumann Celtics ended with a 51-15 
loss on Jan. 3 1 ; the boys’ game against Naples’ 
St. John Neumann Celtics ended with a 64-36 
loss on Feb. 7. 


Brighton freshman 
attempts a free throw 


Strong end to Breanna Billie’s season 

Although Breanna Billie was a late 
season addition for the Moore Haven girls’ 
team, head coach Vincent Lewis was happy 
with her performance. 

“Breanna was a big asset to us toward 
the end of the season,” Lewis said. “She spent 
a lot of the year on our middle school team 
but got to move up as the season went along. 

We did win two of our games because of her 
contributions.” 

The two wins were a 35-24 home victory 
over the Ahfachkee Warriors on Dec. 12 and 
a 33-30 home win over Cape Coral’s Oasis 
Sharks on Jan. 13. Billie, a freshman point 
guard for the Lady Terriers, scored eight 
points in the win over Ahfachkee and scored 
six in the win over Oasis. 

“Breanna stepped up in those games,” Lewis said. “That was 
really good for her because we only averaged about 20 points in all 
our games this season. Breanna’s biggest asset is that she can shoot 
the ball really well and hit her free throws. We look forward to her 
playing a bigger role for us next season.” 

In Billie’s final two games of the season - a 48-14 home loss 
to Sarasota Christian on Jan. 27 and that playoff quarterfinal loss to 
St. John Neumann - she showed growth on the court, particularly 
in ball-handling and moving without the ball. 

Billie showed flashes of potential in the playoff game against 
St. John Neumann, as she guarded Neumann junior point guard 
and Naples Tribal citizen Bryce Osceola for much of that contest. 

Billie had a rebound and a steal in the Jan. 3 1 season finale, 
while Osceola recorded a rebound, a steal and two assists in her 
team’s home playoff win over Moore Haven. 

The Lady Terriers ended the season with a 2-17 overall final 
record, including a 1-1 record against Ahfachkee. 

“We’re a young team, and we’re going to get better next 
season,” Lewis said. “I expect Breanna to go hard next year. It 
doesn’t matter how much she scores. All that matters is her 
presence being on that court. With Breanna on our team, it’s a plus 
for us.” 

Naples Tribal senior O.B. Osceola Sr., the grandfather of 
Bryce Osceola, talked about the playoff matchup between the two 
Tribal athletes. 

“It’s fun to play Tribal members from other reservations,” 
O.B. Osceola Sr. said. “To see Breanna playing against my 
granddaughter was really nice to see. Both Bryce and Breanna 
represented our Tribe well out there on the court.” 

Billie, who averaged 2 points per game this season, said she 
enjoys playing for Moore Haven. 

“It was fun,” Billie said. “I plan on playing for Moore Haven 


Naji Tobias 

guard Breanna Billie 
on Jan. 31. 


Naji Tobias 

Brighton sophomore guard Marshall Tommie 
hits one of his four free throws on Jan. 27. 


again next season.” 

Marshall Tommie’s first season at Moore Haven 

Marshall Tommie’s Moore Haven boys’ team finished its 
season with a 4- 1 6 record, including two wins each over Oasis and 
Ahfachkee. 

In Tommie’s final game of the season, a 63-51 home loss to 
Sarasota Christian on Jan. 27, he went 4-for-6 on the free-throw 
line, gaining 4 points to help his team stay competitive with the 
Blazers on Senior Night. 

“Marshall started with us late, but he’s a pretty good shooter, 
especially on the free-throw line,” head coach Wayne Reese said 
of the sophomore guard. “His knowledge of the game is probably 
one of the best we have on our team. He’s a good athlete and a 
great guy. I really appreciated his time on the court for us.” 

Tommie, who averaged 4 points per game this season, played 
an important role in at least one of Moore Haven’s four wins this 
season, including a 51-44 road win against Ahfachkee in Big 
Cypress on Jan. 19. 

“I’ve been worried more about the team than myself,” Tommie 
said. “With the position I play, I was just trying to get my team 
involved. It’s not all about me.” 

Tommie, who said he had a choice to play for either the 
Okeechobee Brahmans or the Moore Haven Terriers varsity 
basketball team, said he will stick with Moore Haven next season. 

“I like the fact that everybody plays as a team and has a 
chance to contribute on the court,” Tommie said. “I got to improve 
on my dribbling and driving skills. I’m becoming more like a point 
guard now. It’s a fun position to be in here.” 

Tommie’s mother, Martha Tommie, said she was impressed 
with how he handled himself throughout the season. 

“I think Marshall’s pretty good,” she said. “He has a future in 
basketball. I would like to see him do well at Moore Haven.” 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 


Staff Reporter 
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♦ WARRIORS 

From page 1C 


the Donahue team. And here they are at 10, 11, 12 and 
1 3 years old, hanging right with them. It’s just a sign of 
where our program is going to go in the future.” 

The players who starred for the Ahfachkee Lady 
Warriors this season were: Katie Bert, Sabre’ Billie, 
Michaela Cypress, Alison Herrera, Dayra Koenes, 
Alyssa Osceola, Danelle Thomas, Danni Jae Tommie, 
Trinity Williams and Reagan Whitecloud. 

Whitecloud led the team with 16.9 points per 
game, 9.0 steals per game and 2.9 assists per game this 
season. 

Since all of the teammates were underclassmen, 
they said they plan to be back next season. Most of the 
teammates were in sixth to ninth grade. Whitecloud 
was the only sophomore, and Herrera and Tommie 
were the only juniors. 

“We’re going to look at a few summer camps 
to further improve our team bonding,” Stoots said. 
“The girls will definitely be working out a lot in the 
offseason together. If they keep their grades up and 
stay as friends, then we’ll be ready to go next season.” 

Boys make major strides 

The Ahfachkee Warriors boys’ basketball team 
had a challenging 13-game schedule, as they finished 
the 2012 leg of their season with a 4-4 record after a 
0-5 start. 

Regardless of the final record for the boys’ 
team, Osceola said he was proud of his players for 
persevering to the end of the season. 

“They showed a lot of resiliency, and they never 
gave up,” he said. “Our defense wasn’t very good in the 
beginning of the season. We weren’t communicating 
too well, but as we played more games, it got a lot 
better.” 


Osceola said he motivated his team to come 
together as a more cohesive unit. 

“Our seniors were already ready to go, but our 
young guys weren’t ready yet,” Osceola said. “We had 
to get them focused and see the game more visually.” 

Ahfachkee experienced their first-ever win on 
Jan. 9 - a 60-43 road win over Heartland Christian. 

“We kept pulling together, and it finally started to 
pay off for us,” Osceola said. 

Aside from the 77-53 blowout loss to Cape Coral 
Christian on Jan. 1 0, the Warriors never lost by double 
digits again the rest of the season. 

Moore Haven, a team that blew out Ahfachkee by 
40 points in their first meeting, won by just 7 points the 
next time around - a 5 1 -44 victory over the Warriors at 
Big Cypress on Jan. 19. 

And Donahue Academy, another team that handed 
Ahfachkee a 40-point loss earlier in the season, 
defeated the Warriors by just 6 points in the Big 
Cypress team’s season finale on Jan. 27 - a 51-45 win 
for Donahue. 

“Teams that were beating us a lot weren’t able to 
do that again,” Osceola said. “It seems like we always 
got off to a slow start and got better in the second half 
of our games.” 

Ahfachkee ’s four wins this season were two 
victories over Heartland Christian and two home 
victories over Boynton Beach Charter. 

The following boys starred for the Ahfachkee 
Warriors: Jonah Alvarado, Nate Anderson, Roderick 
Bert, Corbin Billie, Stevie Billie, Matthew Bluebird, 
Quenton Cypress, Nathaniel Jim, Dalton Koenes, 
Taylor Pratt, Jonathan Robbins and Uriah Waggerby. 

All but three players - seniors Stevie Billie, Pratt 
and Robbins - will return next season. 

“We overcame a lot of adversity and now our 
younger guys can build from that next season,” 
Osceola said. 



Chris C. Jenkins 

Ahfachkee’s Michaela Cypress tries to fend off a Donahue 
Academy defender during her team’s Jan. 27 homecoming 
game - a 51-40 season-ending loss for the Lady Warriors. 


Chris C. Jenkins 

In his last game of his high school basketball career, Taylor 
Pratt drives his way past a Donahue Academy defender 
during the Jan. 27 season finale. 


♦ SEMIN0LES 

From page 1C 



Naji Tobias 

Drayton Billie, Boyd Brown, Demetrius Clark, Elijah Finney, Zach Hudson, Jaron Johns, Josh Madrigal, Zeke Matthews, 
Immilakiyo Osceola, Yopalikiyo Osceola, Chandler Pearce and Trevor Thomas make up the boys’ team. 



Naji Tobias 

After grabbing a steal, Pemayetv Emahakv Lady Seminoles’ 
star player Lahna Baker dribbles her way past the Storm 
Grove Middle defense in the first half of her team’s 45-30 
victory on Jan. 18. 


“That was the beginning of all the players coming 
together as a team,” Tedders said. 

The 2011 portion of the boys’ season culminated 
with a 41-38 overtime loss to Osceola Middle; a 55-46 
road win at Moore Haven; and a 36-32 loss to Yearling 
Middle - a 2-4 record as they headed into the season’s 
second half. 

“The team as a whole grew early in the season 
because teamwork was emphasized and practiced,” 
Tedders said. 

“The group started to become a cohesive unit, 
and they started to really believe in each other as 
teammates.” 

The boys played their final eight games of the 
season in January, including two games against 
Clewiston Middle, two games against Sebastian River 
Middle and rematches with Moore Haven, Storm 
Grove, West Glades and Yearling. 

The Seminoles started their 2012 portion of the 
schedule with three straight losses before bouncing 
back with a 44-25 home victory over Moore Haven. 



Naji Tobias 

In Pemayetv Emahakv’s boys’ basketball season finale at the 
Clewiston Middle School Tigers on Jan. 24, the Seminoles’ 
star player Immilakiyo Osceola, who scored 4 points in his 
team’s 34-19 loss, grabs a steal in the first half of play. 


“Although our team was undersized against our 
opponents, they played with heart and determination,” 
Tedders said. 

“They never once got down and out. Each game 
was another challenge that they embraced and tackled 
head-on with 110 percent effort and pride.” 

All of that showed on the court, even in the 
Seminoles’ final four games - a 1-3 season-ending 
stretch. 

The Seminoles defeated West Glades 41-7 before 
finishing out their season with a three-game losing 
streak. 

The PECS boys’ team consisted of: Drayton Billie, 
Boyd Brown, Demetrius Clark, Elijah Finney, Zach 
Hudson, Jaron Johns, Josh Madrigal, Zeke Matthews, 
Immilakiyo Osceola, Yopalikiyo Osceola, Chandler 
Pearce and Trevor Thomas. 

“I saw a lot of improvements as the season 
progressed,” Tedders said. “We can definitely build 
upon this next season by continuing to enforce the 
value of teamwork.” 
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RAMMSTEIN 


HAIR 

ROGER WATERS 

EDDIE VEDDER 
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Top Sports 
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Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! ★ 


WORLD’S BEST 

ALL-TERRAIN VALUES. 

in 1-UP or SIDE-BY-SIDE. 



THE BEST VALUES ON THE OFF-ROAD TODAY. The Sportsman 500 H.O. 

gives you legendary power and ride. The all-new RANGER 400 mid-size is big enough to 
get the job done, yet small enough to fit in a pickup. See them today! 



954-436-9905 

4101 DAVIE RD. EXT. - DAVIE, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


POLARIS' 

WARNING: : ATVscan be hazardous to operate. Polaris adult models are tor riders age IS and older. Polaris youth models of 90cc for riders 12 and older. Polaris youth models 
of SOcc for riders 6 and older For your safety, always wears helmet, eye protection and protect! vtcEoth in g, and be sure totakea safety training course For safety and train mg 
information in the US,, call the SVFA at (800) 387-2887. You may also contact your Polaris dealer or call Polaris at [800) 342-3764. For safety training in Canada contact 
your local Polaris dealer The Polaris RANGER general purpose utility vehicle is not intended for and may not be registered for on-road use ©2009 Polaris Industries Inc. 
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HOTEL & CASINO 


mA GAMBLE 

_JXJ WITH CARE 


Bus patrons excluded from this promotion. See Player’s Club for complete details. Management reserves all rights. Must be 21 years or older. Persons 
who have been trespassed or banned by the Seminole Tribe of Florida or those who have opted into the self-exclusion program are not eligible. 

If you or someone you know has a gambling problem, please call 1.888.ADMIT.IT. 
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Photo courtesy of Ryals Lee Jr. 

The iconic Florida State University mascots Chief Osceola and horse Renegade make their triumphant entrance into the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena 
for Brighton Field Day. The FSU mascot also served as the grand marshal of the parade. 


Brighton Field Day 2012 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — With more vendors, 
more entertainment, national television 
talent and an iconic grand marshal, the 
74th annual Brighton Field Day didn’t 
send anyone away disappointed Feb. lb- 
19 at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena. 

Making history and representing 
all that the Seminole Tribe stands for, 
Florida State University’s mascot, Chief 
Osceola holding his spear and riding horse 
Renegade, entered the rodeo grounds on 
Feb. 18 as the grand marshal of the parade. 

“Me being a Seminole Tribal member 
and a true Seminole Florida State fan, that 
horse Renegade and Chief Osceola, they 
represent and embody that unconquered 
spirit,” said Norman Bowers, special 
assistant to the Chairman. 

Bowers was instrumental in getting 
Osceola and Renegade to partake in 
the festivities, which was months in 
the making. Bowers approached Allen 
Durham, the owner of horse Renegade, 
during last season’s first Florida State 
football game and asked if he would 
participate in Brighton’s event. Durham 
was quick to accept. 

“This is a tremendous honor for us 
to be here and be invited down to the 
Brighton Reservation,” Durham said. 

“To have the opportunity to call 
ourselves the Seminoles at Florida State, 
to represent the unconquered people of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida and to have 
one of our students portray one of their 
most famous warriors, Osceola, at all of 
our home football games at Florida State 
shows how we feel about the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, which is an unconquered 
people, a people to which we have a great 
respect and admiration for.” 

The Osceola and Renegade program 
dates back to the late 1970s, when 
Durham’s father, Bill Durham, an FSU 
graduate, approached then Chairman 
Howard Tommie to ask for permission 
to portray Osceola. With permission, 
Durham’s father made promises to 
Chairman Tommie that they would 
always conduct the program of Osceola 
and Renegade with great respect to the 
Seminole Tribe. The policy was made that 


Renegade and Osceola would make no 
outside appearances aside from fan days 
and the occasional bowl and out-of-town 
games. 

“However - this invitation - we were 
absolutely going to make the trip to the 
Seminole Reservation here in Brighton,” 
Durham said. 

“We will come in and make an 
entrance just like we do in Tallahassee at 
Doak Campbell Stadium with the spear 
flaming and we will come into the center 
of the rodeo arena and plant the flaming 
spear here at Brighton Reservation. 

“It is a great, great honor for us, 
something we are excited about and we 
are just happy that the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida has invited us here today.” 

Also unprecedented to Field Day 
were the personalities from the national 
television show Swamp Men. Gus Onebear 
and Jonathan Cattail posed for pictures, 
signed autographs and assisted Tribal 
member Billy Walker during his alligator 
wrestling demonstrations. 

Other events were more expected, but 
just as enjoyable. 

On Feb. 17, Brighton preschoolers 
kicked off the day by reciting the Pledge 
of Allegiance in English and Creek at the 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena amphitheater. 

As is typical of Field Day, the first 
day of the festival was an educational day. 
Elementary students from surrounding 
counties packed the stands. 

School children were given an 
opportunity to learn the culture and 
traditions of not only the Seminole Tribe 
but also those of other Native Tribes from 
across the country. 

“Our school is very diverse, so, being 
that it is diverse, it is good to include our 
Native Americans,” said Chetna Patel, 
a parent volunteer of Walker Memorial 
Academy in Avon Park. 

“And right now I know fifth grade 
is studying social studies and they are 
learning about the Native Americans, so 
tying that all together is good for them to 
know where America’s roots are from.” 

Students from Walker Memorial 
didn’t just get to watch, they got to 
participate. International native hoop 
dancer Kevin Locke of the Lakota Sioux 
Tribe invited them to take part in one of 


his dances. Locke said one of his joys 
is working with children to ensure the 
survival and growth of indigenous culture. 

“It is a good experience for them to 
be that close and to be able to experience 
what they have experienced,” Patel said. 
“To have to go out there and say OK we 
have been out there, we know what this 
is like.” 

Past performers, such as the Aztec 
Fire Dancers from Mexico City and the 
Haskell University Pow-wow Dancers, 
returned to show off their native dances. 
Spectators were invited to join in the fun. 

“I love to dance,” said Sandy Rudolph, 
who was visiting from Mentor, Ohio. 

“And to see the Tribe show their way 
of dancing that they have done from the 
beginning of time is miraculous to me. 

“That’s why I got out there. I wanted 
to see and feel because you can feel the 
beat when you’re out there. Thrilling, just 
thrilling to be with them and with their 
costumes and to talk to them.” 

Visitors also checked out numerous 
vendors selling traditional Seminole 
patchwork, beadwork, artwork and more. 

Under the chickees at the culture 
camp, Tribal members demonstrated 
cooking, sewing and basket-making. Also, 
Seminole Okalee Indian Village displayed 
several exotic animals. 

“The students learned a lot about 
Native American basket making, doll 
making, and they got to sample the 
traditional frybread and really get to see 
some real, exotic animals as well as learn 
about the alligator wrestling,” said fourth- 
grade teacher Tracy Phillips from North 
Elementary in Okeechobee. “So it has 
been a lot of fun today.” 

No Field Day is complete without 
bucking bulls. To end the festivities, 
Brighton hosted a televised Professional 
Rodeo Cowboys Association (PRCA) 
rodeo with the PRCA’s Xtreme Bulls 
rodeo as the finale on Sunday afternoon. 

Next year will mark the 75th year for 
Field Day. What can people expect? 

“We want to do something bigger and 
better,” Bowers said. “I don’t know what 
we’re going to do, but we’ll do it.” 

+ See more FIELD DAY coverage on page 4A 


Seminole Tribe expands 
business operations 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — Since taking office in 
June, Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
has looked to expand the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida’s revenue beyond gaming and 
has turned to the reservation’s land to do 
so. 

With the support of the Board of 
Directors, he has revamped the citrus 
groves and sugarcane fields and reinstated 
shell pit operations. In addition, he has 
made improvements to the reservation’s 
cattle operations. 

“Everything is now in full operation,” 
Rep. Howard said. “I think all these 
operations are needed because they bring 
revenue to our Board. I feel good about 
what’s going on here; I feel proud of 
what’s going on here. Things are looking 
up.” 

Rep. Howard said he hopes they can 
stay on this path for the betterment of 
the Tribe and for the shareholders of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 

“I enjoy what I do each and every 
day,” he said. “At the end of the day, it’s 
all about the people of my community and 
the shareholders of our Tribe. I just what 
to say thank you all for the opportunity to 
represent the Brighton community and the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. M.T.V.O.” 

Citrus Groves 

The Seminole Tribe established 
the Brighton Citrus Grove in 1984 with 
40 acres of land. Now, the Brighton 


Reservation houses more than 400 acres 
of citrus on two groves: the Flowing 
Well Grove and the Stone Beads Grove. 
Although originally intended to be a 
project for community use only, the groves 
- and the Seminole Pride Orange Juice 
label - have recently reached international 
markets. 

Director of Citrus Operations Joe 
Tillman said the state of the groves 
reached nowhere close to potential before 
Rep. Howard took office. During the last 
10 months, Tillman and his crew have 
worked diligently under the direction of 
Rep. Howard to remove and replace dead 
trees, clear vines and perform fertilizing 
and pruning. Their goal is to turn a profit 
from the citrus operations for the first time. 

“Because of the Board’s willingness 
to stay in agriculture, we are here 
today,” said Tillman, who has 45 years 
of experience in the citrus business. “Big 
things are happening. That’s why we’re 
working as hard as we are.” 

Seminole Pride Orange Juice is 100 
percent natural with no preservatives and 
is sold throughout the Seminole Tribe. 
Hard Rock Hollywood and Hard Rock 
Tampa each receive 1,500 gallons of 
Seminole Pride Orange Juice a month, 
Tillman said. In addition, the Coconut 
Creek, Immokalee and Brighton Casinos 
receive 240 gallons of juice a month, and 
locations such as the senior centers and 
schools in both Big Cypress and Brighton 
sell the product. 

+ See BUSINESS on page 9A 


Board promotes business 
at Las Vegas summit 



Brett Daly 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. and Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola promote their latest joint 
venture with Stiles Construction at the RES Trade Fair. 


BY B RETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

LAS VEGAS — The Seminole 
Tribe’s Board of Directors recently 
traveled to the Reservation Economic 
Summit & American Indian Business 
Trade Fair (RES) in Las Vegas. 

At the conference, the Board promoted 
their ongoing business operations, 
including a recent joint venture with Stiles 
Construction. 

RES, which took place from Feb. 
28-March 1, provided Indian Country with 
business information and training tailored 
specifically to Native entrepreneurs and 
Tribal organizations. 

In addition, a two-day American 
Indian Business Trade Fair featured 
more than 400 exhibitors. The Trade 
Fair provided opportunities for American 
Indian suppliers to market their businesses, 
network and negotiate potential contracts 
with corporate and government buyers. 

The Board utilized the Trade Fair to 
promote Seminole/Stiles Construction & 
Development. 

Last year, the Board approved the 
partnership with the intention of expanding 
its operations in the construction industry. 

With 61 years of experience in the 


field, Stiles offered the resources and 
contacts the Tribe needed to expand its 
business off Seminole reservations and 
increase its market share. 

Based in Fort Lauderdale, Stiles 
Construction is a branch of Stiles Corp., 
which is recognized for developing more 
than 37 million square feet of projects 
throughout Florida, including office, 
industrial, retail, mixed-use and residential 
projects. 

The company plays a major role 
in each part of a project from design 
to development to construction. Their 
past projects include the construction 
of the Dolphin Stadium’s $200-million 
expansion and the Trump International 
Hotel on Fort Lauderdale Beach. 

David Lowery, director of Public 
Projects for Stiles Construction, said the 
joint venture will allow Seminole/Stiles to 
secure federal set-aside contracting work. 

The set-asides were created to help 
small and disadvantaged businesses 
compete in the marketplace and gain 
access to federal and private procurement 
markets, according to the U.S. Small 
Business Association’s website. 

+ See RES on page 2A 
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Tribal departments network at 
Reservation Economic Summit 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

LAS VEGAS — The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
had a strong presence at the recent Reservation 
Economic Summit & American Indian Business Trade 
Fair (RES) in Las Vegas. 

Several Tribal departments, as well as Tribal 
business owners, made the 2,500-mile trek to network 
with Indian Country and market their businesses. 

In its 26th year, RES is billed as the largest and 
longest running Native American business conference 
in the nation with about 4,000 attendees this year. 
The summit is sponsored by the National Center for 
American Indian Enterprise Development (NCAIED), 
a nonprofit organization that assists Indian enterprises 
and Tribes with their economic business development. 

“Seminoles are really the forerunners in many 
areas, and economic development happens to be one of 
them,” said Joel Frank Sr., a member of the NCAIED 
Board of Directors since 1989. “The idea of our Tribal 
members learning to negotiate with corporate America 
is strictly on another level. There’s a bright future for 
the Seminole Tribe.” 

RES provides three days of business information 
and training for Native entrepreneurs, Tribal 
enterprises and organizations wishing to do business 
with American Indian businesses. 

The conference also holds a two-day trade fair with 
more than 400 exhibitors, providing opportunities for 
American Indians to meet corporate and government 
buyers to market their organizations and companies, 
network and negotiate potential contracts. 

Seminole Tribal businesses owners used RES to 
advance their own companies. 

Steve Osceola, owner of Redman Builders Inc., 
attended sessions about alternative energy to determine 
whether he can incorporate the growing trend into his 
own business with the Tribe. This was his second year 
at the conference. 

“I was amazed at the amount of Tribal businesses 
in Indian Country,” Osceola said. “The networking 
was amazing.” 

Osceola, a licensed general contractor, formed 
Chief Development Inc. in 1998 and built various 
projects for the Seminole Tribe, including the Dorothy 
Scott Osceola building and the Senior Center on 
the Hollywood Reservation. He formed Osceola 
Contracting Inc. in 2004 to provide services including 
concrete work, wooden decks, home additions and 
repairs and small buildings. He expanded to create 
Redman Builders Inc. almost four years ago. 

With a growing construction business, Osceola 
looks for ways to stay competitive and continue 
expanding his operations. At the summit, he had a 
chance to meet face to face with industry leaders 
and learn more about current renewable energy 
projects. He spoke with federal agencies like the U.S. 
Department of the Interior’s Office of Indian Energy 
and Economic Development and the U.S. Department 
of Energy. 

“I encourage anyone who aspires to start their 


own business or who is in business to attend RES,” 
Osceola said. “The resources are great, and we need to 
play a bigger part in RES in the years to come to show 
people what we can do.” 

Tribal members Joe Osceola Jr. and his daughter, 
Jody, also attended RES sessions to learn new ideas 
for their business, Osceola Operations LLC. 

The corporation connects suppliers with 
businesses in need of unique products within the 
hospitality and gaming industries. The company has 
been in business since 2005 and is a source for linens, 
in-room convenience items, electronics, furniture, 
fixtures and equipment for clients like Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino. 

RES offered Joe and Jody the opportunity to 
network with other Indian businesses that might lead 
to additional clients. The father-daughter duo plans 
to continue expanding their operations through these 
events. 

“These things are really important for people who 
want to do business,” Jody said. “You get to meet a 
lot of interesting, motivated business owners and it 
motivates you, too. Business is booming in Indian 
Country, and we want to be a part of it.” 

Karla Rivera, assistant manager of Native 
American Travel, also attended the conference to learn 
about the travel and tourism industries of other Tribes 
across Indian Country. Rivera said she learned about 
potential revenue-boosting opportunities for the Tribe 
and plans to return next year to promote the company. 

In addition, the Native Learning Center (NLC) set 
up a booth at the Trade Fair to promote their upcoming 
fourth annual Summer Conference on June 5-7 at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino in Hollywood. 

NLC marketing Coordinator Christina Gonzalez 
said they attended RES to also spread the word 
about their free seminars. NLC offers free webinars 
to Indian Country based on five focus areas: housing 
strategies; culture and language; financial wellness; 
grant education; and Tribal government. 

“Because we’re based in Florida, we wanted to 
attend to reach out to other Tribes,” Gonzalez said. 
“Native Learning Center is such a great resource for 
them and it’s free.” 

Tribal member Stephen Bowers had a booth at the 
Trade Fair, as well, to promote his American Indian 
Veterans Memorial Initiative (AIVMI). The initiative 
is fighting for a memorial to be built in Washington, 
D.C. on the Vietnam Memorial Walk that represents 
an American Indian/Alaska Native/Native Hawaiian 
near the Three Servicemen Statue. 

RES marked Bowers’ first trip west of the 
Mississippi to advocate for greater recognition of 
Native American Indians’ involvement in every 
branch of the military in wartime. The grandness of 
RES helped Bowers reach a whole new audience. 

“We haven’t met anyone who doesn’t support 
this,” Bowers said. “We plan on seeing it through to 
completion no matter how long it takes.” 

For more information about the Reservation 
Economic Summit & American Indian Business Trade 
Fair, visit http://res2012.biz. 



Brett Daly 

Chairwoman of the National Center for American Indian Enterprise Development Margo Gray-Proctor prepares to cut the 
ribbon to signify the opening of the RES 2012 Trade Fair. Seminole Tribal member Frank Sr., far left, has been a member of 
the NCAIED Board of Directors since 1989. 



Brett Daly 

Stephen Bowers and wife, Elizabeth, promote their American Indian 
Veterans Memorial Initiative (AIVMI) at the RES 2012 Trade Fair. 


Brett Daly 

Christina Gonzalez promotes the Native 
Learning Center at the Trade Fair. 



Brett Daly 

Paula Bowers-Sanchez performs I’m Gonna Love You Through It to promote cancer awareness during the Women’s 
Luncheon at RES 2012. The event raised money for the American Indian Cancer Foundation. 


Paula Bowers-Sanchez 
performs at RES 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

LAS VEGAS — Tribal member Paula Bowers- 
Sanchez made a unique impact during the Reservation 
Economic Summit this year through a special music 
performance. 

During a Celebrating Women in Business 
Luncheon, Sanchez sang Martina McBride’s I’m 
Gonna Love You Through It to help raise cancer 
awareness among Native Americans. Margo Gray- 
Proctor, Chairwoman of the National Center for 
American Indian Enterprise Development, personally 
requested that Sanchez sing the song. 

“This year, it was my privilege and honor to 
perform at the Celebrating Women in Business 
Luncheon and Fashion Show,” Sanchez said. 

“As a businesswoman myself, I felt especially 
connected to the audience,” she said. “It was 
especially meaningful because proceeds from the 
show benefitted the effort to raise cancer awareness in 
Indian Country.” 

The luncheon raised funds for the American Indian 
Cancer Foundation, a nonprofit organization that 
strives to reduce cancer and its impact on American 
Indian families through education, improved access 
to prevention, early detection, treatment and survivor 
support. They help raise awareness to the fact that 


American Indians and Alaska Natives face alarming 
inequities in cancer incidence and mortality. 

According to their website, American Indians 
have a 69 percent higher chance of getting cervical 
cancer than white people, an 83 percent higher chance 
of getting lung cancer and a 198 percent higher chance 
of getting liver cancer. 

“Sadly, many of us have faced cancer, or have 
relatives or friends with this disease,” Sanchez said. 
“We struggle with the fight against cancer because 
cultural beliefs, misinformation, lack of access to 
health care and/or fear keep us from gaining the 
knowledge necessary to detect and cure cancer. We 
all have a responsibility to take part in causes such as 
this. I am thankful that I was able to be part of such a 
worthy cause.” 

Sanchez said she hopes to have similar 
opportunities in the future and said RES offered her 
many opportunities. 

“I want to thank the National Center for American 
Indian Enterprise Development for the opportunity to 
take part in this year’s Reservation Economic Summit. 

“This annual gathering of Tribal businesses, 
Indian entrepreneurs and those who do business in 
Indian Country is essential and its sponsors deserve 
congratulations for a job well done. 

“RES2012 provided a platform not only for 
business development but to discuss multiple issues 
we face in Indian Country,” she said. 


♦ RES 

From page 1A 


Director Juan Menendez said the venture 
will not compete with existing Tribal construction 
businesses. 

Instead, he said, Seminole/Stiles will utilize 
Tribal labor for its projects. 

The joint venture was a clear choice for the 
Board; because the Tribe owns 51 percent of 
Seminole/Stiles and Stiles Construction incurs all 
liabilities, it can only turn a profit for the Seminole 
Tribe. 

“This is just the beginning for the Tribe,” 
Lowery said. “This venture will give them a bright 
future for years to come.” 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. said the Board 
used RES to lay down the foundation for Seminole/ 
Stiles and start networking in an effort to spread 
the word about the venture. The next step will 
be following up with those connections to secure 
future projects. 

“We’re looking to do things beyond 
reservation boundaries,” President Sanchez said. 
“I am very proud of the joint venture that we have. 
This administration has hit the ground running, 
and we’re going to keep burning the midnight oil.” 

To further expand its operations outside of the 
gaming industry, President Sanchez said the Board 
will utilize the Tribe’s reputation to capitalize on 
other ventures as well. 

“Every venture will have to be evaluated; 
every partnership will be looked at, but there’s 
nothing off limits,” President Sanchez said. 

The Board has already expanded its citrus 
business to include shipments of its Seminole 
Pride Orange Juice to Santiago, Chile and hopes 
that will create other opportunities in Latin 
America. The Board has similar goals for its beef 
business, which currently ships to Korea, Japan 
and the European Union, as well as within the U.S. 
The Tribe has also pursued a wine partnership with 
Cuillo Wines, which supplies wines for Morton’s 
The Steakhouse and Lufthansa airlines. 


A recent partnership with Mobile Mike - 
a local radio personality with Clear Channel 
Communications Inc. - is helping promote the 
Board’s endeavors through radio advertising, 
marketing and even vehicle wraps. 

The ultimate goal of these partnerships, 
President Sanchez said, is for Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. to put money in Tribal members’ 
pockets and to help the Board operate on its own 
two feet. 

In the midst of growth and expansion, the 
Board also recognizes the need to be intentional 
in its decisions. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank said 
the current economic climate calls for more 
efficiency. Therefore, the Board has made every 
effort to streamline operations while maintaining 
transparency; they hold frequent community 
meetings to keep Tribal members informed and 
involved every step of the way. 

After all, “that’s who we’re working for,” 
Rep. Frank said. 

The Board hopes not only to have successful 
business operations but to also pave the way for 
future administrations, said Hollywood Board 
Rep. Chris Osceola. 

“It’s a group effort, and we understand that,” 
Rep. Osceola said. “We have to work together to 
get things done, and I think we’ve been successful 
doing that. Everyone is very motivated to make 
things happen collectively.” 

Rep. Osceola added that RES 2012 raised the 
Board’s awareness of Indian Country businesses 
and gave them the chance to see how other 
businesses have achieved success. He noticed a 
growing trend among alternative energy and said 
it’s something the Board may consider pursuing. 

With high hopes for the future, the Board will 
continue to seek out new opportunities to expand 
its business at home and abroad. 

“This administration is more open to new 
ideas,” Rep. Frank said. “The Board’s economic 
opportunities are a lot better than they have been 
in quite a while.” 
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Community A 




Tribal citizens take part in 15th annual 
Big Cypress Shootout re-enactment 


BY NA JI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — There is nothing 
like the pride that Seminoles get from 
reliving their victory. 

The Big Cypress Shootout never fails 
to do just that. In its 15th year, the event 
continues to demonstrate what it was like 
for the Seminoles to go through a war that 
led to a costly, yet hard-earned triumph in 
preserving the Tribe’s independence. 

From Feb. 24-26 at Billie Swamp 
Safari, the Shootout offered the public a 
peak into the past with a re-enactment of 
The Second Seminole War that featured 
authentic weapons and war attire. 

Plenty of other entertainment was 
also in store, including music, Seminole 
food, artisans, tomahawk throws, archery 
competitions, Seminole Stomp Dancing, 
venomous snake shows and alligator 
wrestling. 

During the weekend, Tribal Liaison 
for Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs 
Stephen Bowers led the Seminole Tribe 
Honor Guard in the presentation of colors. 
Flags representing the United States, 
Seminole Tribe, State of Florida and POW/ 
MIA were displayed. 

Bowers, who fought as a U.S. military 
soldier in the Vietnam War, gave an 
account on the re-enactment of The Second 
Seminole War between the Seminoles and 
the U.S. military that took place from 1835- 
1842. 

“It dramatizes what the actual battle 
would look like when we were defending 
our homeland,” Bowers said. “We looked 
at the U.S. soldiers as invaders coming into 
our territory in a hostile manner. The history 
books have it the other way around.” 

The Seminoles, led by Abiaka - also 
known as Sam Jones - would go on to 
defeat the U.S. military in The Second 
Seminole War. The Seminoles operated 
in guerilla warfare to fend off the United 
States, Bowers said. 

“Ordinarily, we would be fighting on 
foot,” Bowers said. “We would hit, shoot, 
duck back into the bushes and wait for 
another opportunity to attack.” 

Bowers said he considers the victory 
a bittersweet moment in Seminole history; 
historians deem it the costliest Native 
American war in U.S. history. 

“I’m happy, but we had to fight back 
the United States for our land,” Bowers 
said. “It’s like we won the battle, but we 



Atilano Nunez 

Tribal members Vinson Osceola and Lenny Jim 
act out The Second Seminole War. 


didn’t win the war at the same time. We’re 
unconquered Seminoles, but we were 
restricted to reservations.” 

It’s unknown how many Seminoles 
were killed or wounded during the course 
of the seven-year conflict. It is known, 
however, that Jones refused to offer a truce, 
compromise or surrender signal to the 
U.S. military - a key component in how 
the Seminoles earned its official status as 
Indian Country’s only unconquered Native 
American Tribe in the U.S. 

Bowers said he’s happy with the Tribe’s 
newfound prosperity, thanks, in great part, 
to his people’s victory in The Second 
Seminole War. 

“As a Seminole, I could now go out 
and buy a house anywhere I want to today 
in these times,” Bowers said. “But [in the 
past], I would be restricted to my homeland 
on a reservation.” 

Bowers also said he was happy to 
have fought in the Vietnam War for his 
country, despite the fact that, at one point, 
the Seminoles were at odds with the U.S. 


Government. 

“I am glad we are victorious as a 
people,” Bowers said. “The United States 
is my country as well, and I would defend 
it to the death. It’s my duty to preserve our 
freedom and everything that’s connected 
with it.” 

Educational day teaches youth history 

Feb. 24 served as the educational day 
of the three-day Shootout. 

Tribal senior Moses Jumper Jr., who 
took part in the re-enactment, said he had 
the opportunity to speak with Tribal youth 
about the significance of The Second 
Seminole War. 

“A lot of our kids don’t really know 
too much about our history,” Jumper said. 
“To actually see a portrayal of our battle is 
a wonderful thing for our kids to watch. It’s 
just a good time to get a chance to teach our 
kids about it. This is a very important part of 
our Seminole history, and I don’t think we 
should ever lose that.” 

Miss Florida Seminole Princess Jewel 
Buck made her first Big Cypress Shootout 
appearance on opening day. 

Buck, who spent time with Seminole 
students from Brighton’s Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School (PECS) and 
Big Cypress’ Ahfachkee School, said she 
gained an appreciation for how the Tribe’s 
ancestors battled to pave the way for her 
people. 

“It’s exciting to see a piece of our 
history out here,” she said. “This is what 
makes us unconquered, and for the next 
generation to see that, words don’t even 
describe how I really feel about it.” 

Buck also gave opening remarks at the 
re-enactment on Feb. 25. 

“It’s a very big honor,” she said. “I 
know a lot of hearts and souls don’t even 
get to see something like this. It’s definitely 
been one of my pleasures to represent the 
Tribe in this capacity.” 

Naples Tribal citizen Jessica Osceola, a 
Tribal vendor at the Big Cypress Shootout, 
hosted a special sweetgrass basket 
demonstration for Seminole royalty and 
students from PECS. 

“The more Tribal kids know about 
it, the more they’re able to learn about 
our history,” said Osceola, who has sold 
sweetgrass baskets for a couple years. “The 
re-enactment of the wars educates the kids 
because I think they get disconnected with 
all the modem technologies they have 
access to.” 
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Pastry chef Alon Gontowski competes on the set of Food Network’s Sweet Genius TV show. 


Hard Rock pastry chef to appear 
on Stveef Genius TV show 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

TAMPA — Seminole Hard Rock 
Tampa’s pastry chef got a slice of the 
limelight this month. 

Five-year employee Alon Gontowski 
competed on Food Network’s Sweet 
Genius TV show. 

“It was atotal fun, exciting experience,” 
he said. “What I enjoyed most was just the 
environment and the enthusiasm that came 
across from everyone.” 

Gontowski competed against three 
other pastry chefs from across the nation 
on the episode, which will air on April 5 at 
10 p.m. on Food Network. 

The chefs were given surprise 
ingredients, an inspiration and a limited 
amount of time to create a chocolate, 
candy and cake dessert. Gontowski could 
not reveal any details of the show, but he 
said he enjoyed the experience. 

“It was high energy and totally rock 
‘n’ roll,” he said. 

The winners from each round will 
advance for a final test, where renowned 
dessert chef and show host Ron Ben-Israel 
will crown the winning chef and award the 
Sweet Genius a $10,000 cash prize. 

Will Gontowski take the cake? We’ll 
have to wait and watch. But Gontowski 
said he certainly brought some competitive 
qualities to the kitchen like his creativity 
and his ability to think quickly. 

“Em like a chameleon,” he said. “I 


adapt to whatever environment is at hand.” 

The cherry on top was coming back 
from filming and getting showered with 
attention at work. From high-fives to words 
of encouragement, he said the support has 
been incredible. 

“I’m an in-house celebrity,” he said. 
“It really lightens up your day and makes 
it all worth it.” 

Whether Gontowski wins or not, the 
experience was a career highlight in his 
more than 20 years of pastry experience, 
he said. 

He plans on tuning in to watch the 
show with his wife and three children. 

“My wife is my No. 1 fan,” he said. 

The Johnson & Wales University 
alumnus’ other acclaims include receiving 
a silver medal in the American Culinary 
Federation Pastry Competition and helping 
achieve a Guinness World Record for the 
world’s largest wedding cake that weighed 
in at 15,032 pounds. 

Earlier this month, Gontowski was 
also a guest host on Daytime , a partner of 
Southern Living magazine, and he said he 
wouldn’t mind doing more TV appearances 
in the future. 

To get him on Sweet Genius , Seminole 
Hard Rock Tampa’s public relations 
manager Gina Morales reached out to 
Food Network. 

“We need to expose our chefs,” 
Gontowski said. “We have a lot of talent 
[at the Hard Rock].” 


Leah Minnick retires after 35 years 
as Director of Elder Services 


Photo courtesy of Teresa Bass 

Family, friends and community members came together to honor and congratulate Leah Minnick 
during a retirement party held at the Senior Center on March 1. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 


New program has Fort Pierce 
saddling up for horse lessons 

BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 


BRIGHTON — After 35 years of 
dedicated work with the Seminole Tribe, 
Brighton’s Director of Elder Services Leah 
Minnick retired on Feb. 24. 

Family, friends and community 
members came together to honor and 
congratulate Minnick during a retirement 
party held at the Senior Center on March 1 . 

“I didn’t want nothing,” Minnick said. 
“I told them I just want to walk out that door 
quietly.” 

However, her staff and her elders were 
not going to let that happen. 

Minnick began working for the 
Seminole Tribe and the department, called 
Hot Meals at the time, on Nov. 17, 1976. 

“I had been working outside in 
Okeechobee, raising my kids there, and 


somebody told me there was a job open if 
I wanted to come work for the Tribe,” she 
said. “It was with the clinic. So I applied 
for it.” 

She traveled all the way to Hollywood 
to interview for the position. Although 
she didn’t land the position she originally 
wanted, as she was leaving her interview, 
then director of Hot Meals Lottie Herald 
chased her down and offered her a job on 
the spot as an assistant cook for Hot Meals. 

“She came running after me when I 
was fixing to leave and said, ‘Leah, I was 
hoping they wouldn’t give you the job 
because I got a job for you at the Hot Meals 
and, if you want it, you can start right away. ’ 
I said OK, and I’ve been there ever since,” 
Minnick said. 

After four years of promotions within 
the department, Minnick became the 
director. 


She said at that time, Hot Meals mainly 
fed the elders. During her 35 years, she 
slowly added programs and events to the 
department. 

“Time changed, things changed,” she 

said. 

As director, Minnick organized trips, 
bowling and horseshoe tournaments, 
holiday parties and anything else that added 
fun and adventure to the Department of 
Elder Services. 

Minnick loved making it possible 
for the elders to experience things off the 
reservation and to see things they didn’t 
know existed. Minnick said their trip to 
Alaska stands out above the others. 

“That was the best trip ever,” she said. 
“Happy Jones went on that trip to Alaska 
and just couldn’t get over some of the things 
she saw.” 

Time quickly passed, and, before 
Minnick knew it, she had spent her entire 
career at the Department of Elder Services. 

“It got to the point where my oldest 
daughter said, ‘Mom, when are you going 
to retire? I don’t want to come in there when 
you’re still the director,”’ Minnick laughed. 
“She turns 55 in August, so I got out just in 
time.” 

Minnick said she’s going to miss her 
staff and planning activities, but she’s 
looking forward to just being a senior. 
Thanks to Minnick’s hard work and 
persistence in getting the new Senior Center 
in Brighton, she will get to fully enjoy it. 

She admitted that she’s still adjusting 
to retirement, but she has plenty to keep her 
busy, including straightening up her house 
and taking care of her cows. 

Minnick also plans to take up sewing. 
Her mother was a seamstress and said she 
never learned to sew because she was busy 
working and raising her kids. Now that she 
will have the time, she would like to finally 
learn. 

“It’s never too late,” she said. 

While Minnick never thought she 
would spend her entire career in one place, 
she said things happen for a reason and that 
she must have been meant for the Senior 
Center. 

She only has one regret. 

“I should have kept a journal because 
I could have wrote a book... it would have 
been funny,” Minnick laughed. “I had a lot 
of fun.” 


FORT PIERCE — The Fort Pierce 
community kicked off a new program this 
year to encourage kids to participate with 
extracurricular activities, and it has taken 
off. 

Called New Beginners, the program 
teaches Tribal youth - and adults - how 
to care for and ride horses. Tribal member 
Shamy Tommie Sr., the director of Chupco 
Youth Ranch, teaches the classes. 

“It’s a good thing to teach kids about 
their culture,” Tommie said. “If you can get 
them interested and keep them interested, 
you win.” 

Tommie said the classes, which are 
held every Tuesday and Thursday from 
3-5 p.m. at the ranch, teach kids and their 
parents how to feed, groom, saddle and 
ride horses. Tommie also teaches them 
proper terminology for the equipment. The 
goal, he said, is to get kids riding, so they 
stay out of trouble. 

“I think it’s a great new program 
for our Tribal members and youth,” said 
Kathreen Martinez, Fort Pierce community 
property manager. “It will keep them busy 
doing interesting, fun things.” 


In addition, the classes are a way for 
parents to spend quality time with their 
children, she said. 

Fort Pierce Tribal member Sheree 
Sneed participates in the program with her 
son, Roger, and daughter, Ari-annah. Sneed 
said the program gives her and her family 
the opportunity to not only learn about 
horses but also to learn about Seminole 
culture, which is extremely important 
for Tribal members and descendants on 
smaller reservations who don’t always 
have that opportunity. 

“For the Tribe to put together a 
program like this is great,” Sneed said. “It 
helps us learn about our culture. I make my 
kids participate in a lot of things that are 
educational. I want to keep them involved 
in anything positive that will keep them 
out of trouble.” 

The program currently has around 1 5 
participants, but Martinez would love to 
see that number grow. 

“We have had great participation 
from our community Tribal members and 
children,” she said. “They have worked 
very hard these past few weeks. We look 
forward to more participation from our 
community Tribal members.” 




Photo courtesy of Kathreen Martinez 

Ebony Tommie learns to ride a horse in a new program offered at Chupco Youth Ranch. 
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Brighton Field Day Rodeo FSU>s 0sceola and Renegade 

memorializes Fred Smith come to Brighton 



Seminole Media Productions archive photo 

Seminole Indian cowboy Charlie Micco and grandson Fred Smith ride on horseback on a 
Brighton cattle ranch. 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — This year, the 
annual Brighton Field Day Rodeo was 
designated a memorial to honor Tribal 
icon Fred Smith for his contributions 
to the Seminole Tribe, his country, his 
community and his family from Feb. 3-4. 

A proud statesman, lifelong 
cattleman, tough politician, historical 
pioneer and compassionate steward to 
his people and Florida neighbors, Smith 
gave a lifetime of service to his fellow 
man. 

Born into the Bird Clan on the 
Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation 
on Aug. 16, 1939, he was the son of Jack 
Smith Sr. and Leona Micco Smith. 

Growing up in Brighton, Smith 
became a cowboy at an early age. He 
rode in the shadow of his grandfather, 
Charlie Micco, one of the founders of the 
Seminole cattle industry, from the time 
he was old enough to set a saddle. 

He learned from the ground up about 
the hard work and determination required 
to bring a herd to market and carried 
those work ethics into his career. 

Smith served his country overseas in 
the U. S. Army and returned home with 


a strong desire to improve conditions for 
his people. 

Despite the fact that they had recently 
adopted a constitution and established 
a Tribal government, the Seminoles 
suffered from poverty, social injustice, 
poor health and educational programs and 
a lack of economic opportunities while 
attempting to subsist on government and 
tourist handouts. 

Determined to improve his Tribe’s 
fortunes, he dove into government work, 
rising to become, first, the Brighton 
Representative, and, later, the Tribal 
Secretary/Treasurer. 

In 1971, Smith was elected President 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. and 
Vice Chairman of the Seminole Tribal 
Council. With 16 years in these positions, 
he served longer than any other Seminole. 

He became known across Indian 
Country for his business acumen and 
success in diversifying the new Tribal 
gaming monies into citrus, cattle, 
cigarettes and other business pursuits. 

He was in high demand as a 
consultant and speaker to other American 
Indian Tribes who wished to emulate his 
business success. 

From his office and from his cattle 
pasture, Smith modernized the Seminole 


cattle industry. 

He pioneered video auctions and 
group sales, made sure the Tribe had 
a voice in the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association, lobbied for cattlemen in 
Tallahassee and Washington, D.C., 
served as vice president of the Intertribal 
Agricultural Council and played a major 
role in making the Seminole Tribe the 
nation’s third largest calve producer, a 
distinction they carry to this day. 

“Despite the fact that there were 
demands on his time 24 hours a day, 
my dad never lost sight of his roots or 
responsibility to his family,” Camellia 
Smith Osceola said. 

“He was there to put me on my first 
horse and held my hand as I met the daily 
challenges of growing up and eventually 
accepting the responsibilities of raising 
my own family. 

“Even then, he never let go and 
became a strong influence on my son, 
Jarrid, whom I consider one of his 
achievements. He is my hero, and I will 
always remember him with his hat and 
boots on.” 

Rodeo was in Smith’s blood, 
and he knew the rewards of creating 
opportunities for wholesome activities 
that encompassed entire families. 

Partnering with his good friend 
Josiah Johns, who was an avid sportsman 
and athlete, he was influential in the 
creation of the rodeo arena in Brighton 
and was a strong advocate of the annual 
Brighton Field Day events. Together, 
they encouraged youth involvement and 
sponsorship in building a rodeo athletic 
program. 

Johns passed away in 1983, but 
Smith kept their rodeo relationship 
alive and continued to sponsor the sport 
derived from the cattle industry, which 
has become a part of the Seminole 
culture. 

Shortly after Smith’s passing on 
Sept. 4, 1996, the rodeo complex in 
Brighton was named the Fred Smith 
Rodeo Arena in his honor. 

Friends describe Smith as a quiet 
and soft-spoken man who was tough 
and could intimidate others in backroom 
politics and deal making. 

His Indian name means “The One 
Who Holds the Heart.” Most of his life 
was spent in service to the Seminole 
people, holding and protecting the heart 
of the Seminole Nation. 

From the cattle pastures to the 
boardrooms, Smith improved the world 
and made life better for the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

Peter B. Gallagher contributed to 
this article. 


Fort Pierce senior’s patchwork 
places first at Field Day 



Photo courtesy of Kathreen Martinez 

Fort Pierce Tribal member Mary Tommie displays her first-place ribbon for her patchwork at Brighton Field Day. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

FORT PIERCE — Spending three 
days meticulously sewing 1 yard of 
patchwork paid off in a big way for Mary 
Tommie. 

For her artistic efforts, the Fort 
Pierce senior took home first place in the 
arts and crafts patchwork competition 
during Brighton Field Day from Feb. lb- 
19. 

“It makes me feel good to know I got 
first place,” Tommie said. 

Tommie began creating her 
patchwork in 2004, but she had been 
exposed to the Seminole tradition since 
her childhood. 

Tommie’s grandmother, Sally 
Chupco Tommie, first showed her how 


to create Seminole patchwork, and 
Tommie helped her grandmother with 
the beadwork. 

Tommie’s mother, Marie Tommie, 
also exposed her to the craft. After 
Marie passed away in 2004, Tommie 
decided to make a concerted effort to sew 
patchwork. 

“I want to keep the tradition alive,” 
Tommie said. “There’s nobody else here 
in Fort Pierce that’s doing it, so I said, 
‘Let me take it on from here.’” 

For her piece at Brighton Field 
Day, Tommie spent hours stripping the 
materials, sewing the pieces together 
and trimming, ironing and adding starch 
to her creation. She said she believes in 
perfection. 

Despite the amount of time and 
patience it took, she said she thoroughly 


enjoyed creating her piece. She said 
winning the first-place award at the event 
made all her efforts worthwhile. 

“The Fort Pierce community is very 
happy and proud of Mary’s work,” said 
Kathreen Martinez, community property 
manager for Fort Pierce. “She does a 
beautiful patchwork and her sewing 
skills are outstanding.” 

Although Tommie does not create 
clothing out of her patchwork, she gladly 
sells it. She likes to keep her focus on her 
family’s tradition of patchwork design 
and creation as well as on passing on her 
knowledge of patchwork to Tribal youth. 

“I would like younger kids to take an 
interest in it so that the day I have to pass 
it on, there’s someone here to keep Fort 
Pierce on the map,” she said. “I want to 
carry on the tradition.” 



Photo courtesy of Ryals Lee Jr. 

Norman Bowers welcomes Florida State University’s Osceola and Renegade Team to the Brighton 
Reservation. The mascots made a special appearance at Brighton Field Day. 


BY ALLEN DURHAM 
Special to The Tribune 

In tribute to the unconquered people 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, my 
father, Bill Durham, an alumnus of Florida 
State University, created the Osceola and 
Renegade Pageantry - a Florida State 
University student portraying the great 
Seminole warrior, Osceola, planting 
a flaming spear astride a horse named 
Renegade. 

In 1977, my father met with Chairman 
Howard Tommie at the Reservation to seek 
permission for the portrayal of Osceola at 
Florida State University. He was greatly 
honored to receive the Tribe’s support, and 
the tradition began in 1978. 

The Tribe provided the first regalia 
for the portrayal of Osceola and still works 
with us to this day, more than 30 years 
later. Most recently, Tribal member Moses 
Jumper Jr. graciously provided us with 
a set of moccasins to add to our regalia 
received from the Tribe. 

My father promised Chairman 
Tommie that the Pageantry would be 
conducted with great dignity and respect. 
To that end, the student who portrays 
Osceola is carefully selected. 

The individual must maintain good 
grades, complete an essay on their desire 
to play the role, read about the life and 
impact of Osceola and have extensive 
experience riding horses, among other 
criteria. 

Further, the Osceola and Renegade 
Pageantry is not associated with outside 
sponsors or companies other than Florida 
State University or the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida; also, Osceola and Renegade do 
not conduct any appearances other than at 
the Florida State University home football 
games, the annual FSU Homecoming 
Parade, FSU Fan Day and occasional bowl 
games or neutral site games. 

Recently, we made a very special 
exception to our policy of no outside 
appearances. During the fall of 2011, I 
had the great pleasure to meet Brighton 
Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr.; 
Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola; 
Hollywood Council Rep. Marcellus 
Osceola Jr.; Tribal member Moses Jumper 
Jr.; Special Assistant to Chairman James 
E. Billie, Norman Bowers; and several 
other members of the Tribe when they 
attended a Florida State University home 
football game. 

Norman Bowers asked if we 
could bring the Osceola and Renegade 


Pageantry to the 74th annual Brighton 
Field Day Festival and Rodeo. We were 
extremely honored to receive and accept 
this invitation. 

Attending the Festival, which included 
Osceola and Renegade participating as 
grand marshal of the parade and planting 
the spear on the Reservation, was an 
incredible experience. 

I was 7 years old when my father 
started the Pageantry in 1978, and I had 
the honor to portray Osceola when I was 
a student at Florida State University. To 
see the Osceola and Renegade Pageantry 
at Brighton Reservation along with my 
wife, whom I met at Florida State, our two 
sons and many members of the Renegade 
Team who have been such an important 
part of carrying out the Pageantry was an 
experience which we will cherish always. 

The members of the Tribe who we 
met while at the Reservation were so 
warm and welcoming. We want to show 
great dignity and respect to a proud 
and unconquered people, and hope the 
members of the Seminole Tribe always 
know we strive to carry out the Osceola 
and Renegade Pageantry accordingly. 

During the years, I have grown to 
know Kyle Doney and his family very well. 
We were extremely honored for Kyle, as a 
member of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
graduate of Florida State University and 
member of the Florida State University 
National Alumni Association Board of 
Directors, to have planted the flaming 
spear at several Florida State University 
home football games over the years. 

The Doney family showed us their 
wonderful hospitality during our visit to 
Brighton. Kyle has been very kind to call 
the Osceola and Renegade Pageantry “The 
Tradition of Tribute.” 

A special thanks to Norman Bowers 
for all of his work in arranging our 
visit and to President Tony Sanchez Jr., 
Brighton Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr., Brighton Tribal member and rodeo 
director Amos Tiger, the Doney Family, 
Princess Committee Chairwoman Wanda 
Bowers, Brighton Tribal member Louise 
Gopher and countless other members of 
the Seminole Tribe who made our visit to 
Brighton so memorable. 

Thank you to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

Allen Durham is the owner of 
Renegade and the director of the Osceola 
and Renegade Pageantry. 



Photo courtesy of Ryals Lee Jr. 

Brighton Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr. presents Allen Durham with a Seminole Tribe of 
Florida 50th Anniversary Commemorative Book in thanks for FSU’s participation in Field Day. 
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Brighton Field Day celebrates 74th year 



Photo courtesy of Ryals Lee Jr. 

Seminole royalty pose with Osceola during the 74th annual Brighton 
Field Day celebration, which took place from Feb. 17-19. 


Cattail from the television show Swamp Men feels out the alligator’s temperament. 


Rachel Buxton Rachel Buxton 

Sisters Erena Billie, left, and Breanna Billie represent Brighton’s royalty 
as Sr. Rodeo Queen and Brighton Seminole Princess. 




m 



Rachel Buxton Photo courtesy of Ryals Lee Jr. Rachel Buxton Rachel Buxton 

Byron Billie shows off his muscles to thank the judges for giving him Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and Board Rep. Okalee Village Wildlife Supervisor Giselle Hosein A Haskell University pow-wow dancer demonstrates the Men’s Fancy 
first place in the 4-5-year-old clothing contest. Larry Howard ride in the Field Day parade. hands 4-year-old Jailee Vasquez a baby alligator. Dance. 
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Celebrating the lives of elders Frank J. and Alice Billie 



Naji Tobias 

Four generations come together to celebrate the birthday of Tribal elder siblings Alice and Frank J. 
Billie at the Nancy Billie Camp in Big Cypress on Feb. 28. 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — Family, friends and 
Tribal citizens acknowledged the important 
contributions of Tribal elders Frank J. and 
Alice Billie during a celebration of life and 
birthday party on Feb. 28 at the camp of 
Nancy and Michaelene Billie. 

Born around the early 1920s, this 
brother and sister represent two of numerous 
children born to John Billie and Margaret 
Huff Dixie in their Wind Clan Camp in the 
heart of what is today Everglades National 
Park and the Big Cypress National Preserve. 

While the actual time of their birth 
remains a mystery, government agencies 
have assigned them Jan. 1, 1925 and 1922 
as their respective birthdates on record. 
Oral histories and a review of their accounts 
of actual events push these dates back a 
minimum of three to five years. Regardless, 
they represent a century of valuable 
Seminole history and have had a major 
impact upon the lives of current generations. 

The life stories of Frank and Alice 
closely parallel the history of the Big 
Cypress Reservation, of which they are 
founding members. Their great grandparents 
had fled from the invading soldiers into 
the isolation of the Everglades swamp in 
an effort to avoid eradication or removal 
from their homeland. As small children, 
their parents and grandparents cautioned 
them against adopting outside ways and 
accepting education which could result in 
their assimilation and loss of culture. 


During their early years, the Billie 
family hunted and trapped. They also sold 
their arts and crafts at the trading posts to 
supplement their needs. With the opening 
of the Tamiami Trail and encroachment 
of white settlers, their homeland was 
becoming restricted, and they began to rely 
more heavily upon the new economy that 
was evolving. Many of the people feared 
that cultural changes might follow. 

A few Seminole villages had existed for 
several years in the isolated lands south of 
Lake Okeechobee, and the U.S. Government 
selected this area to set aside acreage for 
the Big Cypress Reservation. However, 
the Seminoles shunned intervention by the 
government in their lives, and it was not 
easy to entice them to move to this new 
place. 

Through an unfortunate act of trickery, 
Alice became one of the first new residents 
at Big Cypress when she was hauled there 
for a visit on an old flatbed truck around 
1939 or 1940. 

It took all day for the journey on the 
muddy, pothole filled, log reinforced trace 
known as the Old Government Cut that 
joined Big Cypress with Immokalee. She 
was abandoned there to live off the land 
with the few families already in residence. 

Relying upon the skills of her ancestors, 
she created a home for herself. During the 
years that followed, she was instrumental 
in building the Tribal community, and she 
raised a family. 

A year or so later, her brother Frank 
followed. He was a deeply spiritual 


individual who studied traditional medicine 
and the cultural background of his people. 
His heritage was very important to him, and 
he felt a strong sense of responsibility to 
preserve it. 

Both Alice and Frank felt that the 
knowledge of their ancestors had been 
entrusted to them to be passed to the future 
generations, and they spent a lifetime 
striving to achieve this goal. 

Eventually, Tribal leaders like Josie 
Billie and his brother Ingraham Billie 
Sr. followed the slow migration to Big 
Cypress with their families. The community 
continued to grow and thrive. Influenced by 
the arrival of the Oklahoma missionaries, 
particularly Stanley Smith, the residents 
embraced Christianity, and Frank and Alice 
were some of the first members of the newly 
founded church. 

While Alice supported her family 
doing physical labor on the farms near the 
reservation and selling the products of her 
traditional arts and crafts, Frank learned 
to operate heavy equipment. He became a 
skilled grader operator and was instrumental 
in building many of the roads on and near 
the Big Cypress Reservation through his job 
with the government. 

When the first cattle arrived at Big 
Cypress, Frank began the foundation 
for his own herd and participated in the 
establishment of the cattle industry for the 
Seminole Tribe. From open range grazing 
to improved pastureland, herd management 
and selective breeding programs, Frank 
did his part to build the productive cattle 
and range program that exists today at Big 
Cypress. 

With their families fearful of 
acculturation into outside society, the 
Billies were denied an education. They both 
recognized that reading and writing would 
be necessary to preserve their culture rather 
than destroy it. They welcomed the arrival 
of the new Ahfachkee School and spent a 
lifetime encouraging youngsters to get an 
education. 

“I am very fortunate that Frank J. took 
my brother Timothy and I under his wing,” 
said former Chairman Mitchell Cypress. 
“With no children of his own, he opened his 
heart to us and became a driving force in the 
shaping of my life. He worked hard to keep 
me walking the straight and narrow and 
insisted that I go to school in Clewiston. He 
encouraged me to further my education in 
boarding school in Oklahoma and supported 
my decision to enter the military. He is one 
of my heroes, and I owe him a great deal.” 

Guests came from all across Seminole 
Country to honor Frank and Alice on their 
special day and show their appreciation to 
the Tribal icons. Attendees enjoyed live 


entertainment and a hearty meal at the 
Nancy Billie Camp in Big Cypress. 

Nancy and Michaelene Billie 
coordinated the preparation of a traditional 
dinner that brought back memories of days 
gone by and provided an opportunity for 
everyone to experience a portion of their 
past. 

“Wise men have said that in order to 
know where we are going, we must know 
where we came from and have pride in 
our heritage,” Ronnie Billie Sr. said. “My 
mother and uncle always believed that it 
takes a village to raise a child and opened 
their hearts to their neighbors as they 
followed the camp tradition of sharing with 
each other.” 

Big Cypress Tribal Council Rep. 
Mondo Tiger, nephew of both honorees, 
was one of several speakers who paid 
respects to the Tribal pioneers during their 
special celebration. 

“When you’re a kid with no father 
growing up, you’re very appreciative of 
someone who fills that role,” Councilman 
Tiger said. “I hold a big, big spot for my uncle 
in my heart, Frank J. When I was growing 
up, he was working in the BIA (Bureau of 
Indian Affairs) roads department. That’s 
what got my interest in my early days. If it 
wasn’t for him, I would have never gotten 
into construction.” 

The Big Cypress Councilman went on 
to discuss Alice’s impact on his life. 

“She reminds me of my grandmother 
so much,” Councilman Tiger said. “It just 


seems like my grandmother is still around 
every time I see her. She always gives me 
words of encouragement and gives me a 
hug when we’re together. Those things 
mean a whole lot to me.” 

Several others offered words of praise, 
including former Tribal Chairman Mitchell 
Cypress, Big Cypress Tribal citizen Lonnie 
Billie and Big Cypress Tribal senior Jonah 
Cypress, who also gave out the special 
event’s invocation and blessing. 

Attendees waited in line to greet Alice 
and Frank, embracing them in thanks for the 
impact they made on their lives. 

Special family guests included: Tribal 
seniors Nina and Ollie Tiger, who are both 
half-sisters of Alice and Frank; Tribal senior 
Thomas M.A. Billie, who is the son of 
Alice; Jane Billie, daughter-in-law of Alice; 
and Alice M. Billie, granddaughter of Alice, 
to name just a few. 

Because of their limited command of 
English, Ronnie spoke on behalf of Alice 
and Frank. 

“My mother and uncle often mention 
how much they miss the camp life they 
enjoyed while growing up,” Ronnie said. 
“Everyone was a part of the daily life from 
the smallest baby to the oldest person. 
Today, you have made them the center of 
the activities, and they are grateful for the 
opportunity to share in the lives of their 
many friends and neighbors.” 


Naji Tobias contributed to this article. 



Naji Tobias 

Michealene Cypress, center, presents a birthday cake to Tribal honorees Frank J. Billie and Alice 
Billie toward the end of the Feb. 28 special festivities, located inside the Nancy Billie Camp. 
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Q-and-A with Moses “Bigg Shot” Jumper Jr. 
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Moses Jumper Jr. could do it all: player, coach, referee, mentor. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — After 38 years with 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida Recreation 
Department, the man everyone knows as 
Bigg Shot is retired. 

Moses Jumper Jr., 62, a member of 
the Snake Clan, son of Betty Mae Jumper 
and Moses Jumper Sr. and grandson of 
Ada Tiger, single-handedly built Seminole 
Tribal Recreation into the finest program 
of its kind in Indian Country. Now, he has 
hung up his spikes. 

The end of his Tribal Recreation career 
didn’t come quite the way he wanted it 
to, intertwined with the Tribe’s current 
streamlining of its financial infrastructure. 

A Seminole sports hero and coach 
to thousands of Tribal youth, a man who 
thrived on the thrills of victory and found 
inspiration in the despair of defeat, Bigg 
Shot would have preferred to hear the roar 
of the crowd when he finally made it home. 

As the Tribe’s Poet Laureate, one of the 
best known Native poets in the world, he 
struggles to find the rhyme, even though he 
knows the reason he stepped down. 

On March 7, The Seminole Tribunes 
Peter Gallagher, a friend to Bigg Shot for 
more than 25 years, stopped in to see him 
at his Big Cypress home. Here are the 
highlights of his interview. To read the full 
interview, visit The Seminole Tribunes 
website, www.SeminoleTribune.org. 

Tribune: Moses, I look around your 
whole complex here and it seems like you 
got enough to keep you busy for a long time. 

You got cows and dogs and antique 
cars and boats, a nice bass boat, airboats, 
swamp buggy . . . man, what do you need 
to work for? 

Now’s your time to relax and have a 
good time. Isn’t that the way you look at it? 

Moses: Oh yeah. But all of that has 
been a part of what I’ve been doing all 
along. That was all part of my passion for 
what I was doing the past 38 years. 

The boats? I took kids out with the 
boats. 

The buggies? You know there’s pictures 
of the buggy rides we took, camp-outs that 
we’ve had. 

And the cars, that’s always been a 
lifelong collection. You know these cars 
didn’t just come in here overnight. 

Over the years I’d find one for sale or 
cheap, pick it up, fix it up and, of course, 
that contributed to our car shows that we 
started back in the ‘90s. 

Tribune: Your job had already changed 
quite a bit over the last 1 0 years, right? 

Moses: Yeah, I got more people 
working for me now under me. Yeah, it’s 
not as much work as it was at the beginning 
of recreation, when I was a one-man band. 
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Jumper played for the Panhandle State Aggies in 
Oklahoma as a linebacker. 


And I must say I have always had good 
budgets. 

I have always had good cooperation 
from my Councilmen and Chairmen. I’ve 
worked under three Chairmen and numerous 
Presidents and, of course, you know all the 
Councilmen that have changed over the 
years. So all these guys that I worked under 
have always been cooperative, and they 
have always supported me in what I was 
doing. 

For all the guys that have been over me 
in years past, I have nothing but praise for 
‘em in the way they supported the direction 
they saw that recreation was going. Now, 
today I don’t know where that direction is 
going. I just hope it’s the right way, and I 
hope they got a solid idea what they are 
trying to do, which I am sure they do. 

Tribune: Think back on your early 
life. What kind of recreation was there for 
Seminoles when you were a kid? 

Moses: When I was a kid, the only 
kind of recreation we had was government 
workers who would come in the 
summertime. 

They would buy a little bit of equipment 
and take us for field trips now and then with 
whatever budget the government had for us. 

Back in the ‘60s, they built recreation 
buildings on each reservation. I’m not sure 
if it was the Tribe or if the Feds paid for it. 

Then, they would stock it with some 
recreation equipment and the government 
would sometimes hire a Tribal member or 


work it themselves. And they eventually 
would close it up because the kids started 
school. 

I was one of the kids who would break 
in to these old rec buildings and steal the 
equipment because we wanted something 
to do. 

Tribune: You were in Hollywood. 
How was it on the other reservations? 

Moses: There was nothing at all there, 
Pete. Now, of course, in Brighton they 
had the local school over there. And Big 
Cypress, if they wanted to play any sports 
they had to go to Clewiston. That was the 
closest place. 

We had a few athletes who played 
during that time, but as far as an organized 
Recreation program, there was nothing 
there. And so, when I got back from school 
in 1972, 1 started working, did odd jobs. 

I applied for Tribal Executive 
Director; I didn’t get that. Since I had some 
background in animal agriculture, I applied 
to be Cattle Manager, but I didn’t get those 
two big jobs. 

I was kind of working around with 
James Billie at the Native Village and doing 
stuff there, and so, after that we were still 
working, and then Howard Tommie, Mike 
Tiger and Bert Jones approached me one 
day and said we want to start a Recreation 
program. I said OK. 

They gave me a little budget and they 
said, you know, get something going on all 
the rezzes. They gave me a little budget to 
hire some Recreation people out on these 
reservations, and they wanted me to do the 
tournaments and all these different things. 

I traveled to each reservation. I would 
often go in one day to Immokalee, Big 
Cypress and Brighton and come back to 
Hollywood, where I was living at the time. 
And that was in 1 974, and so, that is how we 
started the Recreation program. 

And it continued on and continued on 
and pretty soon it outgrew itself, so in 1995, 
the Councilmen wanted to take control of 
it, so they more or less took control of the 
program under each Councilman. 

Tribune: You were the overall Director 
of Recreation at that time. How did that 
change affect you? 

Moses: The Council itself took over 
my job. That was another decision that 
left a sour taste in my mouth because they 
didn’t tell me what was going on at that time 
either. One day, they just took it over. Which 
it was good; it was another blessing for me 
because all they asked me to do was just 
stay in Hollywood and run the Hollywood 
Recreation. 

So I didn’t oversee the whole program 
anymore. Nobody oversaw the whole 
program. It was done by each reservation. 
So it was political and all that. 

Back then, the Recreation program had 
all kinds of things going on and everybody 
- I mean everybody - was focused on 
Recreation. We had adults; we had kids; 
everyone was involved. 

With Recreation, we are right there 
in the center of the rez, and we are always 
under the scrutiny of the Council and the 
Tribal members, and it had become a pretty 
big program. 

Tribune: Seminole Tribe Recreation 
was generally regarded as one of the best 
Rec programs in all of Indian Country, 
right? 

Moses: Well yeah! According to 
me. I have been a member of the NAIA 
(Native American Indian Association) 
and the NAAA (Native American Athletic 
Association) and all the athletic associations 
that deal with Natives throughout the 
country. 

I’ve spoken at some of ‘em, attended 
meetings and maintained memberships 
in all these organizations. And all these 
organizations, either for lack of funding or 
commitment to it, they eventually died out. 

So we continued on, as far as Seminole 
Recreation and Sports. 

I got the chance to get out there and 
see what Indian Country had as far as 
Recreation. 

Matter of fact, back in 1985, 1 was one 
of the instigators of putting together what we 
call Southeastern Tribes Recreation (later to 
be called NASA - Native American Sports 
Association) and the Native American 
Youth Organization (NAYO). 

Myself and a couple of Cherokees and 
Choctaws and the Senecas, you know, we 
got together and we put this out and now it 
includes the Poarch Band of Creeks. 

We’ve had some teams up from New 
York. We’ve had the Iroquois as part of that. 
We got the Coushattas from Louisiana that 
are part of it, and we even got the Pequots. 

It made up all the Southeastern Tribes 
and today is the strongest Native Sports 
organization in the United States. 

Tribune: This all came right out of the 
Seminole Tribe. 

Moses: Thanks to the Councilmen and 
all the Tribal officials. They were always 
supportive of it. They always saw the 
importance of Recreation for the Tribe. I’ve 
always been proud of that. 

Look at all the pressures on youth today: 
the violence, the drugs, broken families. It 
seems like Sports and Recreation is one of 
the only surefire tools to deal with all that. 
That was one of the things I’ve always said. 

You can put the money into Sports 
and Recreation and help us to get that kid 
involved in something. We might keep 
him. . .we might keep him off drugs. I don’t 
know. It depends on how much interest he 
has. 

For me, I would have been the same 
way. I’m not going to lie to you. I know 


many people that were like me, but because 
we were involved in sports - you look at all 
the guys my age, Max and Mike Tiger and 
all these guys - it was the sports that kept us 
involved in positive activities and kept us 
out of trouble. And sports has made up a big 
part of our lives. 

Tribune: What would have happened 
if the Tribe did not have an organized 
Recreation program? 

Moses: If you don’t have an organized 
program, you can put money in there buying 
more rehabs, pay for more doctor bills, 
lawyers, all these different things. 

As I have always said, Sports and 
Recreation is not the answer to everything, 
but it is a part of the answer that we can 
help in coming together as a Tribe and 
working through all the programs to help 
our community members. 

If we shortcut the Recreation program, 
we are only hurting ourselves. And I think 
that is the issue they are dealing with right 
now. 

To save money, Tribal leaders are 
trying to limit the things we are able to do 
with Recreation. With me, our program 
was so diversified; we did everything. If a 
kid wanted to learn how to play karate or 
martial arts or boxing or he wanted to do 
paint ball or ride horses or rodeo, we tried 
to support that kid and keep him involved. 

In my days in Recreation, my doors 
were always open at the gym. I’ve had a lot 
of young people that came in those doors 
and sat down and talked to me. Counseling 
is another important part of Sports and 
Recreation: just sitting down and talking 
with the kids. 

Tribune: I know the community 
supported the youth Sports and Recreation 
events, especially years ago when there was 
little else going on. 

Moses: That’s how it is in the Sports. 
Everybody always supported the teams that 
we had. Even when we were kids growing 
up playing football over there in Dania. 

We had 11-12 Indian boys playing. We 
had good athletes, you see, so these coaches 
from outside would approach us and ask 
us to play for their ball clubs. It could be 
baseball, football. 

They would pick us up and take us 
down to Dania. ‘Course that is where Max, 
Mike Moke, Joe and all these guys we grew 
up with played sports together. 

Tribune: I heard they even had special 
“Indian nights.” 

Moses: Oh that was big. These people 
would schedule actual games and call it 
“Indian Night” or “Seminole Night,” and 
they would start off the night and all the 
players would be Seminole. And all the 
families would come out and the stands 
would be filled with Seminole people. 

All the way to Dania back in the ‘60s. 
In fact, it was 1959 to 1962 when we were 
all 9-12 years old. A lot of people didn’t 
have cars, but they would get together and 
somehow all make it to the game. 

And at halftime they would honor our 
people. They would say, “You have some 
great kids playing here. We want to honor 
you. This night is dedicated to the Seminole 
Tribe.” 

That was a great time. Six of us went 
and played at MacArthur High School and 
made All County and All State status. I 
remember looking up in the stands and you 
would see all brown people cheering for us. 

I know they were that way in Brighton 
and Big Cypress, too. People in Brighton 
really supported their teams, especially 
the kids who went to Moore Haven and 
Okeechobee. 

I don’t know, today, we got some good 
kids out there playing but not the same 
amount of support from Tribal members to 
go out and watch the games. 

In Recreation, you compete with a lot 
of things nowadays. Back then, it wasn’t 
like that. We were the only show in town. 
That was what everyone did. Go out and 
watch the kids from the reservation play 
ball. 

Tribune: Any incident in particular 
you look back on, any individual you 
think, “Man I wish we could have done 
something”? 

Moses: You can go to the cemetery and 
look at some of those kids’ names on the 
tombstones. 

I think, “Wow, he was interested in 
sports at one time. What could we have 
done more to keep him interested and stay 
with it? What could we have done to save 
this life?” 

‘Course, you know, everyone has 
choices, but you can’t help but think, “What 
else could I have done?” Especially when 
I remember that kid growing up and start 
thinking about the potential he had. 

‘Course, all kids have potential, but 
that kid might have been extraordinary in 
athletics or something special in any area, 
and you get the sad feeling: What a wasted 
life that he had; he threw it all away for 
drugs or alcohol or getting in a wreck. 

Tribune: What’s the most important 
thing that can keep a kid from going down 
that path? 

Moses: I think for us, in the time period 
we grew up, one of the major points that we 
were all involved in was the Church. 

Our parents, most of them were 
Christian people. They lived by the Bible. 
They made sure that we were disciplined 
that way, trained up as a child the way it 
should go in every department. 

So all the guys that grew up in my 
generation had some kind of spiritual 


background. We were always made to go to 
Church, so we were all in there. That made 
a strong influence on our lives. 

And that goes all the way up to the 
Chief. He was there. We were all like that. 
Look at the early government leaders we 
had. They were all either preachers or men 
who were involved with the Church. 

That is not to say they all were perfect 
people, but that was what influenced us, and 
I think we are losing a lot of those spiritual 
important aspects of our childhood. 

Tribune: As a kid, were you a talkative, 
extroverted kid or were you shy? 

Moses: As far as speaking in front of a 
crowd, my first year in college, they asked 
me to get up and do a little two- or three- 
minute talk in speech class. 

They were going right down the rows. 
Each student would get up. I was sitting 
right by the back door. They kept coming 
down and getting closer and the more they 
got closer to me, I kept getting more nervous 
and nervous. 

A row or two before they got to me, I 
slipped out of that desk, went out that back 
door and never went back to that class. 
That’s how I was back then. 

Tribune: Moses, I don’t think a lot of 
people are going to believe that! 

Moses: I remember that experience 
every time I get up to talk in front of people. 
Man, that was terrifying. 

The place I actually did begin to speak, 
I was working with the football coach at 
Hollywood Christian School, and they 
asked me if I would get up and kind of give 
my testimony. And I thought, well, it is just 
for a few athletes. 

Well, I didn’t know until I got there to 
the school building, but I had to talk before 
the whole assembly. I thought, “Wow, that 
terrifies me.” 

But I got up and I spoke about my life, 
the things that I’ve done, you know, and 
my relationship with the Lord and things 
like that. That probably was the main thing 
that started me off, because from then, on I 
enjoyed doing it. 

‘Course funerals, I do a lot of funerals, 
and those are especially hard for me, 
especially when they are young people. 
I’ve had to talk at a lot of young people’s 
funerals. That’s one of the worst things. It is 
a real downside to what I do. 

Parents ask me to talk at their children’s 
funerals and, man, it’s not that I don’t want 
to do it. I want to do it. It’s an honor for me 
to do that. They think enough of me to say, 
“You knew my child. He grew up around 
you and I’d like you to either conduct the 
funeral or say something.” 

And, a lot of times, it is a poem. I got 
a whole bunch of them. I probably got a 
whole book of memorial poems. 


Tribune: Do you think kids learn when 
they see their friends go down? 

Moses: When they see it, I think they 
do. For a while, I think the shock, the initial 
shock of it, is there. But I believe, over time, 
they lose perspective on what it really is. 

Tribune: What about those Scared 
Straight programs where they bring kids 
into the jails and the hardened criminals are 
yelling at ‘em from behind the bars. Does 
that work? Does that keep kids out of jail? 

Moses: Some of it works; some of the 
kids learn from it. 

I know of kids that have seen their 
buddies or relatives laying there dead in 
that coffin, and it has a real serious effect 
on ‘em. 

Some of ‘em do change around a little 
bit. A lot of ‘em don’t. Sometimes, they are 
the next ones to go. 

Tribune: You are very passionate. 
Everyone respects you for that. 

Moses: I can’t be any other way, Pete. 
To me, Recreation has not always been 
about a job and a paycheck. It has been 
my passion. It’s been my life. It’s been my 
calling. I feel like God gave me a ministry. 

After the first four or five years, I was 
ready to quit. It was too much hard work, 
too many complaints and things like that. 

Yes, I was ready to quit there in 1978, 
but I talked to a couple of people in our 
Tribe. I talked to Joel Frank, James Billie, 
of course, and a couple others and told them 
I was thinking about quitting. 

I don’t know, it wasn’t just because 
of them, but some things happened in my 
life and I realized that Recreation was my 
ministry; it was my calling - what God 
called me to do. 

Working with young people has always 
been my life. You think about it: 38 years. I 
have been working more than half my life 
for the Tribe in Recreation. 

It’s not just about money. Nobody 
works that long just to get a paycheck. You 
have to have a love. 

And, I guess, just like the old saying, 
“I’m the luckiest man in the world.” I feel 
like I had a job that I loved. 

I worked around the people that I loved 
the most and that was young people. That 
really motivated me to continue to work in 
Recreation. Especially to see young people 
rise up and be successful in their lives as 
adults. And the good thing is, I might have 
played a small part in the success of that 
person. 

I don’t know what the future holds, but 
I know God holds the future. That’s another 
wisdom that came from my mother. It kept 
her together and guided her through the 
hard times she went through. 
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Jumper, bottom right, poses with the Sterling Grove National Bank softball team. 
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Councilman Tases Police Chief at 
SPD demonstration, fundraiser 




Naji Tobias 

From left: Big Cypress Tribal Member and SPD Officer David Billy, SPD Chief William Latchford and 
Big Cypress Tribal Councilman Mondo Tiger prepare for the Taser demonstration on March 6 at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


BY NAJI TO BIAS 
Staff Reporter 


Brett Daly 

Tribal member Sunshine Frank and son, Phillip, receive the keys to their new home in Hollywood 
from project manager Shane Ruiz. 

Hollywood Reservation starts 
new housing development 

BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 


BIG CYPRESS — Just 5 seconds. 

That’s all it took for Big Cypress 
Council Rep. Mondo Tiger to Tase 
Seminole Police Chief William Latchford 
on March 6. 

Chief Latchford offered Councilman 
Tiger the opportunity to Tase him to help 
raise funds to send the Tribe’s 60 Explorers 
to Washington, D.C. for National Police 
Week from May 13-17. The event also 
demonstrated the effects of a Taser. 

“Anything you can donate is greatly 
appreciated,” Chief Latchford said to 
attendees. “It will allow our kids to enjoy a 
good education trip and come back to your 
community with more knowledge on what 
law enforcement is about.” 

Tribal citizens and community 
members came out to witness the well- 
promoted occasion, held at the Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium during the Big 
Cypress Community Meeting. Many were 
curious to see their police chief get Tased 
by their Tribal leader. 

“Take a good look at our police chief 
now,” Councilman Tiger said to the crowd. 
“He’s up right now, but he’ll be going down 
soon.” 


Prior to the Taser demonstration, 
Seminole Police Department (SPD) Capt. 
Jim Polan hosted a 30-minute presentation 
on the responses to resistance that SPD 
officers often experience. 

“We’re allowed to respond to an 
individual that’s trying to flee, resist arrest, 
harm someone else or harm an officer,” 
Capt. Polan said. “We’re allowed to do 
several things in order to protect ourselves 
and others.” 

Capt. Polan described the varying 
degrees of fear that officers find themselves 
in when people resist them. Sometimes an 
officer’s presence or a verbal warning can 
de-escalate a scene, but other times police 
require more force to quell resistance. 

“Depending on the level of the 
situation, we can use a reasonable level of 
force,” Capt. Polan said. 

In addition to a Taser, officers can use 
pepper spray, a baton, a night stick and a 
less lethal gun, depending on the level of 
resistance they receive. 

“Of all the tools we have, a Taser is one 
of the best we have available by far,” Capt. 
Polan said. “It is proven that it saves the 
lives of the offender and the officer.” 

Officers typically are required to 
undergo extensive training and get Tased 
themselves in order to get certified to use 
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SPD Officers David Billy, left, and David Lee, 
right, hold up SPD Chief William Latchford as he 
gets Tased by Councilman Mondo Tiger. 


the device. 

Tasers transmit up to 50,000 volts of 
electricity into the body through a pair 
of wires that penetrates the skin. The jolt 
immobilizes the target, causing involuntary 
muscle contractions that often drop them to 
the floor. 

“Once an individual is down to the 
ground, there’s a 5-second delivery,” 
Capt. Polan said. “If for some reason the 
individual tries to resist, then the officer will 
pull the trigger again for another 5-second 
delivery. Usually, after one application, the 
individual will surrender.” 

Shortly after the presentation, SPD 
officers set up the Taser demo featuring the 
Police Chief and the Councilman. 

Councilman Tiger’s use of the Taser on 
Chief Latchford sent the Chief into a brief 
state of shock, as SPD Officers David Billy 
and David Lee stood by his side to keep 
him from falling. 

“A lot of tingling goes through your 
body,” Chief Latchford said. “It’s like 
taking a 9-volt battery and putting it on 
your tongue. But after 5 seconds, once it’s 
done, it’s done.” 

Tribal citizens and community 
members gave a thunderous round of 
applause for the exciting demonstration. 


HOLLYWOOD — The Housing 
Department completed the first house in 
a new residential development last month 
on the Hollywood Reservation. It’s the first 
new development on the reservation since 
the Seminole Wind Courtyards was built in 
1999. 

The new development is located on 
Osceola Circle East, and the first house 
belongs to Tribal member Sunshine Frank. 

“For me, it wasn’t a new house on a 
new lot,” Frank said. “It was a home. My 
two sisters had a house, and I wanted that 
for myself. I wanted roots.” 

Frank worked closely with the Housing 
Department to start the homeownership 
process. The department helped her 
organize her finances to secure her loan 
and introduced her to her project manager, 
Shane Ruiz, to start designing her home. 

Frank said that Ruiz was integral 
throughout the design phase. 


“I wanted something comfortable for 
me and my son,” Frank said. “Shane helped 
me realize I should focus on what I needed 
and not what I wanted.” 

The result was a home she would not 
only feel comfortable living in but also one 
she could afford. She used predesigned 
models for her home and tweaked them to 
fit her own preferences. 

“It was a pleasure working with 
Sunshine,” Ruiz said. “She had a budget in 
mind, and she stuck with that. It’s not too 
often that you find that.” 

Sunshine State Builders began 
construction on the house in September 
2011, and Frank received the keys to her 
home on Feb. 24. 

“I had a really good experience 
working with the Housing Department 
and working with my project manager,” 
Frank said. “Overall, it was an awesome 
experience. I want my fellow community 
members to share the same experience that 
I did. Being a homeowner is like no other 
feeling.” 


Seminole Tribe is No. 1 donor 
at this year’s March for Babies 




Rodney Riser 

This year, 39 Tribal members and 16 employees came out to support the annual March for Babies 
on March 10. 


Rodney Riser 

Elbert Snow accepts an award on behalf of the 
Seminole Tribe for their participation. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

Tribal members and employees put on 
their walking shoes, packed their strollers 
and headed to Okeechobee for a special, 
early morning walk on March 10. 

The annual, 4-mile March for Babies 
supports local programs that help moms 
have healthy, full-term pregnancies, as well 
as funds research to help babies’ health. 

For several years, the Tribe’s team has 
been a top sponsor and top participator in 
the event. This year, 39 Tribal members 
and 1 6 employees came out to support the 
event. The Tribe’s team donated the most 
money - $5,000 - and had the second most 
participants of any team at the walk. 

The Tribe has donated close to 
$100,000 to the March of Dimes in the 
almost 15 years they’ve participated in the 
Okeechobee walk, said Edna McDuffie, the 
Tribe’s walking coordinator. The Tribe’s 
involvement started as a community project 
but is now more health-driven, she said. 

Participants met at 7:30 a.m. to check 
in, take a group photo in their matching 
T-shirts and stretch. At 8:30 a.m., the 
walk began. Walkers strode through old 
neighborhoods and visited several spirit 
stations along the way, where Okeechobee 


businesses give away candy and goodies. 

For some Tribal families, the March 
for Babies is an annual event that brings 
them together to support a good cause. 

For the past few years, Jessica Billie, 
a Brighton Tribal member who lives in 
Okeechobee, has attended with her family 
of 11. 

“Even though I have had all full-term 
babies, I come out and walk to promote 
prematurity awareness campaign,” she said. 

But for others, it hits close to home. 

More than half a million babies are 
bom too soon each year, and the Tribe is no 
exception to premature births. 

Brighton Tribal member Elbert Snow 
has attended the walk for the past four 
years. His family has experienced several 
premature births, including his nephew’s 
daughter and four of his grandchildren. 

“We hope that with the money that’s 
raised, they might be able to help a lot 
more,” Snow said. 

Most recently, his granddaughter 
Patricia Entry was bom two months early at 
3 pounds, 6 ounces. Patricia had two open 
heart surgeries in her first two weeks of life. 

“It was stressful,” said Patricia’s 
mother, Patty Entry, who is from 
Okeechobee. Entry’s three older children 
were also bom prematurely, but none were 


as early as Patricia. 

Entry has attended the March for 
Babies for more than 10 years, but last 
year’s event was particularly memorable. 

Last year, Entry attended with all her 
children, including 5 -month-old Patricia. 
To celebrate Patricia’s improving health, a 
mile marker was put up in her honor. 

“It kind of really hit home because I 
knew how small she was, but it really put 
it in perspective putting her picture on [the 
mile marker] of her now and when she was 
[bom],” Entry said. 

Entry values the March of Dimes for 
all they’ve done for her. 

“They’re there to support you and 
give you more resources,” said Entry, who 
called March of Dimes’ Cindy Hernandez 
in her time of need. 

Hernandez, the Treasure Coast 
Division community director, helped Entry 
find specific information on Patricia’s 
cardiac issues and answered other questions 
that Entry couldn’t find on the Internet. 

Entry attended the walk this year 
with her parents, children and several 
other family members, including a healthy 
1 -year-old Patricia. 

The family wore T-shirts in honor of 
Patricia, and the shirt was voted favorite 
T-shirt at the event. 


How to get the Blockbuster body 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

H ello everyone! Just a few words 
about my recent trip to New 
York to attend the East Coast Alliance 
(EC A) World Fitness Conference. 

I enjoy this conference because I love 
to try new workouts and new equipment. 
The lineup this year was really exciting. 
I participated in workshops all weekend. 

I particularly enjoyed the 
Blockbuster Body. This class is a collage 
of different exercises that help A-listers 
get red carpet ready! Let me tell you, it 
was very demanding. We did sprint drills, 
coordination and agility drills, strength 
drills. It was jam-packed with fat- 
burning, muscle-building components. 
Awesome! 


Anyway, I just 
want to applaud 
those who are 
currently following 
a program. You 
are doing a great 
service to your 
heart, mind and 
soul. 

I would like 
to encourage those 
who are contemplating whether or not 
they need to exercise or those who just 
don’t want to exercise. Just try walking 
for about 30 minutes. Think of it this 
way: you can spend 30 minutes watching 
mindless TV. Swap that activity for an 
exercise that’s actually beneficial for 
your heart and mind! 



Native American Recovery Convention 
offers support, strength, hope 


BY TRAVIS R. BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

People from around the country 
attended a non-exclusive gathering to share 
their experiences, strength and hope. 

Hosted by Seminoles in Recovery, the 
fourth annual Native American Recovery 
Convention was held at the John B. Boy 
Auditorium in Clewiston from March 1-4. 

With speakers from different 
reservations, as well as from different states, 
attendees gained a lot from the personal 
stories shared throughout the convention. 

“I could relate to the guy,” said attendee 
Rocky C., of Okeechobee, after listening to 
Greg S. speak on Friday morning. “We all 
have a common bond.” 

Listening to the speakers offers a 
source of inspiration for participants. 

“It’s an enhancement to my recovery,” 
said Rocky, who has attended countless 
conventions religiously since 1986. 

Rocky enjoys meeting new people, as 
well as reconnecting with his old friends. 
His best advice to others who struggle is 
to attend conventions and meetings for 
support. 

The recent recovery convention was 
highly attended, and program coordinators 
couldn’t have been more pleased. 

“I’m very happy with the way (the 
convention) is going,” said Helene Buster, 
the Tribe’s Family Services director and 
an officer of Seminoles in Recovery. “Last 
night we had 63 people here, which is 


fantastic for a Thursday night.” 

The convention started as an idea 
among the Tribe’s Family Services. Since 
then, it was picked up by Seminoles in 
Recovery and has become an annual 
gathering open to people within and outside 
the Tribe. 

Angie T., who attended the convention 
for the second year, said, “[Seminoles in 
Recovery] is a big help. [The convention] 
gives me a place to go and see other people 
that are in recovery.” 

These events strive to do just that - 
to show that no one has to travel the road 
alone. 

“Whether it’s alcohol, drugs or 
gambling, any addiction that an individual 
comes across and has a problem with, the 
Tribe is ready, able and willing to assist,” 
said Danny T., a member of Seminoles in 
Recovery. “Anybody that’s wanting to 
recover, we’re here to help.” 

Many agree that it’s rough returning 
to functioning society, especially with 
finding employment. Employers aren’t 
extremely excited about hiring someone 
with a criminal background, but a program 
formed by the Seminole Tribe helps Tribal 
members reach their full potential. 

The We Do Recover program, based 
in Hollywood, employs Tribal members 
in recovery while allowing them to attend 
recovery meetings and events. The Tribe’s 
adult educational administrator Marie 
Dufour said the program would like to 
expand to other reservations. 
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Annual Chalo Nitka festival brings communities together 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

MOORE HAVEN — One of Florida’s oldest 
continuous festivals kicked off on March 2-3 in Moore 
Haven. 

Chalo Nitka, Creek for “Big Bass,” is sponsored 
in part by the Seminole Tribe of Florida and gives the 
Tribe an opportunity to showcase their culture and 
traditions to the outside community. 

The festival originated in 1948 to celebrate the 
paving of Main Street in Moore Haven. 

On March 3, residents and visitors lined the streets 
downtown to watch the parade before heading into the 
park. 

In the parade, Moses Jumper Jr. rode on horseback, 
while Brighton Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 
and Seminole royalty followed. Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students also waved to the crowd from 
their float. 

“We want to become nationally known,” Miss 
Florida Seminole Princess Jewel Buck said. “Our Tribe 
is dying out, and we want to get our Seminole history 


and tradition and everything about the Seminole Tribe 
out there so we may one day become nationally well 
known.” 

Under chickees in the park, Glades County residents 
and visitors watched Tribal members demonstrate how 
to sew patchwork and do beadwork. 

“That shows the people that see our beadwork and 
that see our clothing that we do it all by hand, that we 
have a tradition, that we make our own beads and the 
things you see now from the glittery shirts and dresses, 
that we make them, and there’s a lot of hard work that 
goes into the Seminoles and the Seminole Tribe,” Buck 
said. 

Guests also checked out several Seminole Tribal 
vendors who sold traditional dolls, jewelry, clothes and 
food. 

“Eat our amazing food,” Junior Miss Florida 
Seminole Princess Jaryaca Baker told the crowd. “We 
have pumpkin bread and Indian tacos, so go and fill 
yourself up and have a good time.” 

Later in the day, attendees listened to Tribal 
storyteller Gordon “Ollie” Wareham tell stories and 
legends. Afterward, professional venomous snake 


handler David Weathers performed his thrilling snake 
show and got a 13 -foot cobra to stare him straight in the 
eyes. Audience members were on the edge of their seats 
for the Tribe’s main event, alligator wrestling. 

Two generations showed off alligator wrestling 
techniques side by side. James Holt performed several 
handling tricks, including sticking his hand in the mouth 
of a 10-foot alligator. Alongside, Tribal youth Eecho 
Billie performed similar tricks, such as bulldogging. 
Billie’s gator was smaller and had its mouth taped for 
safety. 

To wrap up the Seminole portion of the festival, 
the Tribe put on a fashion show featuring traditional 
Seminole clothing dating back to the 1 800s. 

In appreciation for the Tribe’s involvement in the 
festival, the event offered anyone wearing a traditional 
Tribal shirt free admission. 

“I love to see people wearing our clothes,” said 
Tribal member Daniel Nunez. 

“It’s beautiful to look at the colors and designs. 
Someone’s mom or grandma made that. Every outfit 
you see out here is one of a kind; there’s not a double 
made.” 


Nunez enjoyed the variety of guests at the festival 
as well. 

“Come one, come all,” Nunez said. “We are a 
family today. That’s how I feel.” 

Tom Boyd, who grew up in Moore Haven, 
remembers the festival’s beginnings as a fishing 
tournament. 

At the end of the day, the fishermen would line up 
their catches, and the Seminole Indians would help the 
judges determine the largest fish. 

“Well, ever since I was a little boy, that’s what 
Chalo Nitka was when the Seminole Indians came to 
town,” Boyd said. 

“We white men were rednecks, and, for the Indians 
to come to town, we were impressed. It was very 
interesting to watch them.” 

Today, Chalo Nitka is Glades County’s biggest 
festival, having expanded far beyond a fishing 
tournament. 

“I think they offer a tremendous amount of 
heritage that was lacking,” Boyd said. “I would say 
the Seminoles are making an impact. They are great 
contributors to the economy, and I really admire them.” 
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Junior Miss Florida Seminole Jaryaca Baker, left, and Miss Florida Seminole Jewel The Seminole Tribe’s next generation alligator wrestler Eecho Billie performs the famous bulldogging 

Buck represent the Seminole Tribe with the help of Wanda Bowers. trick at Chalo Nitka. 


Tribal members show off traditional Seminole attire from the 
1800s during a fashion show. 
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Clarissa Randolph, left, and Dionne Smedley demonstrate how to do traditional From left: Moses Jumper Jr., Jaryaca Baker and Jewel Buck, Chalo Nitka Queen Haley Stephens, 
Seminole arts and crafts. Little Miss Florida Seminole Jordan Osceola and Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr. pose for a photo. 


Debbie Osceola from Miccosukee purchases a traditional 
handmade doll. 


♦ BUSINESS 

From page 1A 



Brett Daly 

The Brighton Reservation has transformed its Citrus Groves 
into healthy, fruit producing trees for Seminole Pride juice. 


The Tribe’s ambitions went beyond borders this 

fall. 

In November, the Tribe shipped Seminole Pride 
to Santiago, Chile, taking its product international. 
Since then, they have shipped around 8,000 gallons 
of orange juice to Latin America. Tillman has further 
desires to expand citrus operations to other Tribes 
across the country. 

The Tribe also hopes to qualify for lucrative 
government set-aside contracts with the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of Indians. Government 
agencies must contract 20 percent of all food services 
to minority businesses, and the Tribe wants those 
contracts. Tillman is working to have Seminole Pride 
certified as a minority supplier to make it happen. 

Confident in their product, Tillman believes this 


is only the beginning for Seminole Pride. 

“We’re second to none,” Tillman said. “We’ll beat 
anyone in a taste test.” 

Sugarcane 

James Tommie has had a hand in Brighton’s 
sugarcane operations since day one - almost 1 6 years 
ago. 

Although the sugarcane fields hit a low point 
during the last several years, Tommie took the fields 
from desolate to flourishing since Rep. Howard 
pushed to make them operational again. 

“The way sugar prices are these days, it’s a 
venture that never should have went under,” Tommie 
said. “Prices are going up.” 

Tommie and his two-man crew planted 712 acres 
of sugarcane in October. They planted three varieties 
of cane because of the fact that soil changes across the 
farm require different types of plants. 

Prior to planting, Tommie cleared the land of 
brush and trees and prepared the soil in order for the 
sugarcane to do well, he said. 

If they keep the sugarcane in good condition, the 
Board stands to make a large profit, Tommie said. 

When Tommie began preparing the land for the 
new crop, he and his crew harvested 203 acres of 
sugarcane that remained from a previous planting. 
With the old crop, they pulled in $138,000. 

When they harvest the remaining 712 acres of 
sugarcane, Tommie projects a net profit of about $1 
million dollars. 

The Tribe sells its sugarcane to U.S. Sugar, an 
agricultural and food manufacturing company with a 
300,000-square-foot facility that processes, packages 
and warehouses the crop, taking it from the sugarcane 
to the crystallized sugar available in stores. 

Tommie will harvest the first of the sugarcane in 
December. 

“I’ve never seen the plants look this good on the 
farm,” Tommie said. “If you do the cane right, it will 
do right by you. We’re in the neighborhood of doing 
real good.” 

Shell Pit 

Like the citrus and 
sugarcane operations, 
Rep. Howard saw reve- 
nue-generating potential 
in Brighton’s shell pit. 
The purpose of the opera- 
tion is to produce mate- 
rial from the earth for the 
pavement of both reser- 
vation and federal roads. 

Marvin Bowers over- 
sees the operation, which 
employs seven people 
and utilizes six machines. 
Bowers worked for the 
shell pit for 12 years be- 
fore it became non-opera- 
tional. Since his return, he 
has worked to make the 
process more efficient. 

Bowers and his crew 
have 250 acres of land at 


their disposal. 

They already stripped the overburden (trees, 
brush, etc.) off of 10 acres to get down to the dirt 
material needed for their product. At that point, they 
run the material through machines that sift out large 
rocks and sand, Bowers said. 

About 300-400 tons 
of earth move through the 
machines each day; once 
separated, it is ready for 
purchase. Their ultimate 
goal is to have the material 
- and the pit itself - 
certified by the Department 
of Transportation for use 
on federal projects. 

“This could be one 
of the most profitable 
(ventures) for the Tribe,” 

Bowers said. “Everything 
that comes out of the 
ground gets used.” 

The shell pit serves 
multiple purposes. They 
not only sell the finished 
product to clients, but 
they also use the top soil 
removed by the machines 
through sifting for house 
pads on the reservation. 

Bowers said the next 
step is securing more 
clients to purchase their 
material, such as the Department of Transportation, 
the Army Corps of Engineers and local governments. 

“We’re on pace,” Bowers said. “It’s a little 
challenging, but I am up for the challenge.” 

Cattle 

Ranching is a way of life for Alex Johns, who 
oversees Brighton’s cattle operations. He and his 
team of cowboys wake up at 4 a.m. to take care of the 
reservation’s 5,000 cows. 

They’re currently working to make the operation 
more lucrative for the Tribe. 

About four years ago, the cattle department 
made the decision to produce all-natural beef; they 
no longer use hormones or antibiotics, and they raise 
their cattle on an open range. 

The result, Johns said, is better quality meat that 
will sell for more money on the market. They can pull 
in $50 more a head and $2 a pound for all-natural 
beef compared to only $1.00-$ 1.10 a pound for beef 
pumped with hormones. 

For several years, the Tribe has been shipping 
its beef to Texas and Kansas as well as the European 
Union, Korea and Japan. They are ambitious to 
continue reaching new markets. 

“Our cattle is ready to go anywhere in the world 
right now,” Johns said. “These calves will bring in 
more money than they ever have.” 

Johns commends the Tribe’s Choice quality- 
grade USD A beef and said they hope to advance to 
the highest grade, Prime. 

In addition, they are seeking to become a verified 


green ranch for the way they treat the land and are 
looking into using solar energy to pump water for 
cattle, Johns said. 

“This is part of our heritage,” Johns said. “It’s a 
way of life we get accustomed to. We’re just trying to 
raise the best-quality beef we can because we believe 


in it.” 

Rep. Howard said he will continue working 
closely with the Board to expand operations and 
pursue new ventures. The additional business will 
only help the Tribe and its members by supplementing 
its gaming revenue. 

“This is going to make everything better for the 
shareholders of our Tribe,” he said. 



Brett Daly 

Workers transformed 712 acres of barren land to produce 
healthy sugarcane. 



Brett Daly 

The Board of Directors re-opened Brighton’s Shell Pit to produce DOT-certified material to 
sell for pavement of both reservation and federal roads. 



Brett Daly 

Brighton Cattle Operations tag and immunize cattle to prepare them for sale across the 
country and the world. 
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Immokalee community and 
SPD find missing children 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

IMMOKALEE — What began 
as a practical joke on March 7 quickly 
turned into a serious, unfortunate series of 
events that brought the entire Immokalee 
community together. 

The Immokalee Seminole Police 
Department (SPD) received a call at 6:45 
p.m. advising them that four children 
between the ages of 8 and 12 went missing 
near the Immokalee youth ranch. 

“The first thing that we did is evaluate 
the situation and determine what kind of 
risk there was,” SPD Lt. Douglas Van 
Orman said. “The children were said to be 
hiding, so they didn’t appear to be in any 
immediate danger.” 

The children had been at the youth 
ranch for an after-school activity and 
thought it would be funny to hide from the 
person in charge. When an aunt showed up 
to take them home, they took off into the 
woods in fear of getting into trouble. 

Immediately, Immokalee SPD was 
given descriptions of the children as they 
began searching where the youth were last 
seen. At that time, community members 
were already out looking for the children 
themselves. 

“Just by word of mouth on their own, 
the community started searching,” Lt. Van 
Orman said. “We never approached them 
for assistance; it is something they did on 
their own. They used four wheelers and 
searched all the trails.” 

According to Lt. Van Orman, 90 
percent of children hiding return home on 
their own, so after an estimated 30 minutes 
of searching the ranch and inside barns, SPD 


went to the houses of the children and began 
searching there. With community members 
still searching the back trails, SPD went 
door to door looking and asking questions. 

After exhausting their resources and 
still not finding the children, SPD knew 
they needed further assistance. 

“We knew the next step was a helicopter 
to search the woods,” Lt. Van Orman said. 
“It sends out flare devices that register body 
heat.” 

With a good working relationship with 
Collier County, SPD made the call for help 
around 7:20 p.m. 

While waiting for the helicopter to 
arrive, SPD rounded up anyone searching 
the woods to eliminate excess heat sources. 

“We wanted to get them organized and 
establish a command post,” Lt. Van Orman 
said. “They supported us and they helped us 
out.” 

Roughly between 8:30 and 9 p.m., the 
helicopter was in the air above the woods. 
Lt. Van Orman said they think the helicopter 
must have scared the children because 
within 10 to 15 minutes of the air search, 
the children walked out on their own. 

The children had been hiding in hay 
bales deep in the woods. 

The children returned home safely, 
and Lt. Van Orman said he’s happy the kids 
were not hurt. 

Lt. Van Orman said he feels SPD 
performed and responded well, but it was 
the community and their efforts that truly 
impressed him. 

“The outpouring of the community was 
outstanding,” he said. “I was really glad to 
see the community come together the way 
that it did. It is part of our (SPD’s) job, but 
the community went over and beyond.” 


Tribe receives mobile 
surveillance platform 



Photo courtesy of Seminole Police Department 

The TerraHawk mobile platform will allow SPD to conduct 
surveillance over parking lots and during Tribal gatherings. 


BY WILLIAM LATCHFOR D 
Police Chief 

In early February, 
the Seminole Police 
Department took possession 
of a TerraHawk mobile 
surveillance platform 

for use on all Seminole 
Reservations. Last year, 
we applied for federal 
grant funding to increase 
the number of SkyWatch 
towers for use Tribalwide 
without having to tow the 
primary vehicle around the 
state for each event. Towing 
the SkyWatch had resulted 
in extra maintenance costs 
to the Tribe, but this grant 
application would enable 
Seminole Police Department 
to deliver a higher level of 
service at a lower cost. 

The TerraHawk is 
important because it is 
an elevated surveillance 
unit hidden inside a four- 
wheel drive Ford van. It has 
built in outriggers, a roof 
that automatically opens, 
air conditioning thermal 
imaging and digital zoom 
cameras. This, along with 
other technologies, will allow your police 
department to conduct surveillance over 
parking lots and during gatherings, as well 
as to provide a deterrent for crimes at Tribal 
events when the public attends. 

This equipment allows our department 
to drive the tower and set it up quickly for 
any event or emergency where security and 
crime prevention may be necessary. Most 
recently, we drove the tower to the Brighton 
Reservation for use during the Bluegrass 


Festival. This was a trial run providing a sky 
view of the property during the event. 

Please come and see our new equipment 
at the next event, and we will tell you 
more about it and, if possible, give you a 
demonstration. 

I thank you for allowing me to be the 
Police Chief of Seminole Police Department 
in this noble profession, protecting and 
serving those within the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 



Rachel Buxton 
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Everett Osceola shares how an alligator bit the Immokalee Tribal member Geraldine Osceola, right, takes notes during a Seminole Moments on 
sleeve off of his shirt while wrestling it. alligator wrestling. 


Immokalee hosts Seminole Moments 


BY RACHEL B UXTON 
Freelance Writer 

IMMOKALEE — Alligator wrestling 
is well known within the Seminole Tribe 
and beyond. However, the Tribe’s alligator 
wrestling beginnings aren’t. Immokalee 
Tribal members and employees got a 
chance to learn the history behind Seminole 
alligator wrestling through a co-hosted 
Seminole Moments held on March 7 in the 
Immokalee Senior Center. 

The event was put on by the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. Van Samuels took 
Immokalee guests through the history of 
alligator wrestling in the Tribe, and Everett 
Osceola gave a personal account of his life 
as an alligator wrestler. 

“Southeastern Indians hunted 
alligators, and it began long before 
Westerners even called it wrestling,” 
Samuels said. “It was called hunting, and a 
lot of the information comes from alligator 
wrestlers themselves who have seen it.” 

He explained how alligator wrestling 
started off as an attraction and evolved into 
a sport. 

Seminole Indians used to capture 
alligators out in the Everglades, bring 
them back to their camp for food and sell 
the hide. In order to preserve the meat for 
food, Seminoles would tether the alligators 
to poles until they were ready to kill them, 
Samuels said. 

“Tourists would drive by, see the 
alligators tethered and viewed it as a form 
of entertainment and would throw money 
out there,” he said. 

It eventually turned into a source of 
revenue for Tribal members, he said. 


After Samuels spoke, Osceola 
explained different alligator handling 
techniques. Although he grew up watching 
his uncles Richard Bowers and Chairman 
James E. Billie wrestle alligators, his 
mother thought it was dangerous for him to 
do as a child, he said. 

Osceola said a wrestler needed 
permission from the then Gator Clan before 
handling the animal, so he got the OK from 
the late Mary Bowers as a teenager. Now 
wrestlers must get permission from the 
Snake Clan, he said. 

“It is not just a way of protection, but it 
is also out of respect,” he said. 

During his lecture, he described the 
differences between the three styles of 
alligator wrestling: traditional, modern 
and extreme. He also discussed tricks and 
moves, including the Florida smile, frontal 
capture, head inside, face off and hand 
inside the mouth. 

“Clinton Holt is very extreme,” 
Osceola said. “He puts his head inside. 
When he does it, I cringe.” 

Osceola also talked about the 
difference between deep water, land 
and traditional alligator wrestling. He is 
learning all three and has hopes of bringing 
back the deep-water alligator wrestling as 
an event, he said. 

In his talk, he made sure to include 
the famous line, “It’s not if you get bit, it’s 
when you get bit.” 

He also cleared up the misconception 
that the largest alligators are the most 
dangerous. 

“A lot think it is the big ones that 
are the most dangerous, but really it’s 
not,” Osceola said. “It is the 5- and 6-feet 


alligators because they can jump and are 
quick.” 

Geraldine Osceola, who works for the 
Immokalee Culture Department, was quick 
to ask what parts of the alligator the Indians 
used for food. She discovered that mainly 
the tail was used as food, but alligator eggs 
and ribs have also been consumed. 

“I came for the history part,” Geraldine 
said. “It’s always been for tourist, but there 
is so much more to it. I take this information 
back to my students.” 

Geraldine said that the Seminole 
Moments speakers help her teach the youth 
during cultural events and activities. 

Beverly Rose of Immokalee Family 
Services said she is a regular to Seminole 
Moments as well. 

“I always come,” Rose said. “It is 
interesting. I saw alligator wrestling at one 
of the events a long time ago. I wanted 
to know how they prepare and make the 
alligator ready for wrestling.” 

Osceola explained that before doing 
shows with the alligators, the wrestlers will 
work with the animals to get a feeling for 
their temperament. 

He concluded his part of the lecture by 
adding that Tribal members are raised not 
to kill unless they are going to eat it. He also 
said he, along with many other wrestlers 
including James Holt, Billy Walker and 
Austin Billie, put on exhibitions at the 
Native Village in Hollywood to help keep 
alligator wrestling popular and part of the 
culture. 

“When they do their shows, I just feel 
like a little kid again,” he said. “Like I’m 7 
or 8 years old watching my uncles.” 


Board of Directors, Tribal Council convene 


BY CA MELLIA OSCEOLA 
Editor in Chief 

The Board of Directors convened on 
Feb. 17 at the Tribal Hollywood Office 
Auditorium and passed two items on the 
regular agenda and three items on the 
special agenda. 

Resolution: approval of Frankie’s 
LLC as cigarette retailer at Big Cypress 
Reservation 

Resolution: approval of Seminole 
Cigar Landing as cigarette retailer at 
Coconut Creek Casino 

Resolution: approval of Michael 
Henry as member of Big Cypress Cattle 
Program 

Resolution: approval of Norma 
Tommie as member of Big Cypress Cattle 
Program 

Resolution: approval of Joshua 
Abe Jumper and Esther Buster Pasture 
Separation 

The Tribal Council convened on 
March 9 at the Hollywood Tribal Office 
Auditorium and passed 33 items on the 


agenda and tabled one, including: 

Resolution: issuance of a homesite 
lease to David Ingraham Billy - Big 
Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: issuance of a homesite 
lease to James Edward Billie - Big 
Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: release of interest in a 
homesite from Anthony Hank Johns - 
Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: issuance of a homesite 
lease to Willie Gene Tommie - Brighton 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

Resolution: release of interest in 
a homesite from Mary Gay Osceola - 
Hollywood Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: release of interest in a 
homesite from Christian Tyrone Osceola - 
Hollywood Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: issuance of a homesite 
lease to Mary Gay Osceola - Hollywood 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

Resolution: time extension for 
homesite lease HI 3125 for Mercedes 
Osceola - Hollywood Seminole Indian 
Reservation 

Resolution: approval of agreement 


between Seminole Tribe of Florida and 
Redman Builders Inc. for the renovations 
of the Hollywood Senior Center on the 
Hollywood Seminole Indian Reservation 

Resolution: standard form of 

agreement between owner and contractor 
where the basis of payment is a fixed price 
contract sum between the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida and W. H. Drawdy Concrete 
& Masonry Inc. for the renovation of the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 

Resolution: approval of service 
agreement between the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida and Zyscovich Inc. for design 
of 20 classroom additions at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School; ratification - 
Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Blowers 
Jr stated these 20 classrooms already 
exist and were created back in 2009 and 
2010. This was just the paper work being 
completed. 

Resolution: Seminole Police 

Department’s Policy and Procedures 
Manual: passed 

Ordinance: Seminole Tribal Code 
Adoption: tabled 


Hollywood community comes together for Family Fun Day 


BY TRAVIS R. BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

Family Fun Day was held on March 10 at the ball field 
on the Hollywood Reservation. The event was sponsored 
by Hollywood Council Rep. Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. and 
Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola. 

The day was hot but beautiful, with excited participants 
joining in games of kickball and volleyball. Away from the 
field, water slides and a bounce house kept the young children 
entertained, while games of bingo were held for the seniors. 
A 3 -point basketball shootout was held for anybody not 
interested in orange stains from the ball field. 

Friends and family gathered under a tent for hotdogs, 
hamburgers and to listen to popular tunes produced by a live 
DJ. 

By the end of the day, everyone went home with a 
complimentary shirt, hat and smile on their face. 
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Seminole Fire Rescue 
inducts new recruits 



Kathryn Stolarz 

The Seminole Fire Department’s six new recruits say their oath during their graduation 
ceremony on March 9. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 


HOLLYWOOD — Six new Fire Rescue recruits 
stood tall in uniform with their right hands raised. 

“Repeat after me,” President Tony Sanchez Jr. 

said. 

The men said their oaths and walked into the start 
of an exciting new career. 

The Department of Fire Rescue held their 
Graduation, Badge and Promotional Ceremony on 
March 9 at the Hollywood Tribal Headquarters. 

The new inductees were: Zachary Bashir, 
Brandon Bechler, Edgar Mac William, Christopher 
Keefe, Steven Pagan and Jorge Pastore. 

They were chosen out of about 300 applicants. 

“They’re a very energetic group,” Fire Chief and 
Director Donald DiPetrillo said. “They’re very hard 
working.” 

The men endured 240-plus hours of hands-on 
training and physical activity - including climbing 
flights of stairs in full bunker gear, chopping wood, 
pulling hoses and dragging 180-pound dummies in 
mid-day heat - during more than six weeks of training. 

Although it was challenging, Bashir said it was 
worth every minute. 

“Eve always wanted to do it since I was a kid,” 
Bashir said. “It’s such an adrenaline rush, and I love 
to help people.” 

In addition, the department honored the graduating 
class of 2010 at the ceremony: Steven Betancourt, 
Joshua Blepp, Tony Egues, Mark LaMadeleine, Vasile 
Mircea, Kevin Sayles and Heather Tower. 


Blepp, whose wife, 
Kristen, and 2-month-old, 
Teagan, came to support 
him, said the ceremony and 
photo slideshow brought 
back memories of his initial 
training. But the training 
doesn’t end there, he said. 
The officers have continual 
drills to keep them sharp on 
the job. 

“I feel comfortable in 
what I’m doing,” he said. 

Also, Tribal employees 
Bruce Britton, Robert 
Brown, Daniel Rivers 
and Jorge Valdes received 
recognition for promotions. 

Rivers, who was 
promoted to lieutenant, has 
worked for the department 
for five years as a firefighter/ 
paramedic. 

“I love working with 
the Tribe,” Rivers said. 
“They’re great people.” 

The evening began 
with a welcome from 
Chief DiPetrillo and a 
presentation of colors by 
Seminole Police Honor 
Guard. Then, Chief Public 
Safety Officer Gerald A. 
Wheeler addressed the crowd. 

“Welcome to the family,” Wheeler said. “We 
selected you based on your character, because it’s 
your character that’s most important to us.” 

President Sanchez also offered his congratulations 
and appreciation for their commitment to serve. 

“The sacrifices that you have to make, the support 
you have to give, it’s not easy, but it’s necessary,” 
President Sanchez said. 

The new recruits received badges and certificates, 
and the formal portion of the ceremony ended with 
a photo slideshow of the graduates and promoted 
employees. Following the ceremony, the honorees 
posed for photos and enjoyed sandwiches and cake 
in the lobby. 

“I hope [Tribal members] have full confidence 
in the skills that we provide - fire and EMS,” Fire 
Division Chief Joseph Sorrentino said. 

There are currently 137 members of the Fire 
Rescue Department, including administrative and 
support staff. 

The Department serves all Florida Seminole 
reservations via three full-service stations and two 
wild land stations in Hollywood, Big Cypress and 
Brighton, Chief DiPetrillo said. 

The recruits completed most of their training at 
the Broward Fire Academy, but they hope to change 
that soon. 

Last year, the department started construction 
on their own multi-million-dollar training facility on 
the Big Cypress Reservation. They currently have a 
two-story burn building, and the next phase will be 
installing vehicles to practice extractions. 



$10.00 - ADULTS (13 -54) 

$8.00 - SENIORS (55 - OLDER) 
$6.00 - KIDS (5 -12) 

FREE - KIDS (4 - YOUNGER) 


10:00 AM -8:00 PM 

GENERAL VENDOR/BOOTH 

INFORMATION INFORMATION 

JENNIFER OSCEOLA PA TRICE MORGAN 


954.797.5582 


954.797.5438 


Free to Seminole & Miccosukee Tribal members , 



STOF & Casino Employees with I.D. at gate. 

Sunday May 13, 20/2 

One free admission to mothers with the purchase of an admission. 


t tard^f k 

huiJLi w.’jou, n 


Located in the Seminole Paradise at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino. 
On US 441 & Stirling Road 




Kathryn Stolarz 

Andy Buster and his band perform at the Bird Clan gathering on March 10. Buster also spoke about his clan’s history. 


Bird Clan reunites after 50 years 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

MIAMI — More than 50 Bird Clan members 
gathered at the Miccosukee Village on March 10 for a 
family reunion. 

The group of Seminole and Miccosukee Indians 
hadn’t gathered together in more than 50 years and 
decided to reunite the clan once again. 

“The whole theme is getting to know our clan,” 
said Virginia Osceola, who organized the event with 
sister Theresa C. Osceola. The day included Tribal 
speakers, live music, raffles and food. 

The Bird Clan used to meet all the time, but 
modem day jobs, cars and houses have pulled them 
apart, said Virginia’s husband, Joe Dan Osceola. 

“The meeting of clan gatherings were put on the 
back burner all this time,” said Joe Dan, the former 
President of the Tribe and a member of the Panther 
Clan. But his wife and her sister decided to make the 
gathering a priority. They spread the word, and Bird 
Clan members came from across the state for the 
reunion. 

Linda Bowers drove in from her home in Big 
Cypress to attend. 

“It’s something to be proud of to show who you 
are and where you’ve come from and meet your 
unknown relatives,” said Bowers, who was bom at the 
Miccosukee Village and moved away at about 4. 

Four of her grandchildren attended the reunion, as 
well as her daughter Clarissa. Her other children had to 
work, she said. 

Bowers said events like this are critical reminders 


of the need to teach youth about their clan’s roots and 
family heritage. 

“We’re not upholding that,” Bowers said. “We’re 
slackin’.” 

Virginia Mitchell also came into town from Big 
Cypress to “hang out and see how everyone’s doing.” 

“I’m close to my clan family,” said Mitchell, 
who was born in Hollywood and lived in Miccosukee 
Village until she was about 30. “I miss my clan family.” 

Several elders addressed attendees in Mikasuki 
about their clan and its history, including Paul Bowers 
Sr., Pete Osceola Sr. and Andy Buster. 

“The door is open for anyone to talk from the Bird 
Clan,” Pete said in Mikasuki. “I encourage people to 
talk.” 

Sharing memories and stories of the past by word- 
of-mouth is critical to preserving the clan’s past, he 
said. 

Before Buster spoke, he performed a mix of 
contemporary and traditional songs with his band, 
including the song Seminole Wind. 

Meanwhile, several clan women cooked chicken 
and dumplings, boiled plantains, pumpkin bread and 
potatoes under the chickee hut for dinner. 

Raven Osceola helped her mom, Jolene Osceola- 
Tabares, and other family cook the meal. 

“It’s nice knowing who your family is,” she said 
of the event. 

Clan members said they feel hopeful that this 
event could become an annual tradition, and maybe 
other clans will follow suit. 

“This one might inspire others,” Joe Dan said. 
“We don’t give up.” 


I Tiiied States Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Indian .All airs 
Seminole -\eene> 

6100 Hollywood Boulevard. Suite 206 
Hollywood. Florida >3024 
<054)0X3 1537 
( 054 ) 0X3 501 X fax 

NOTICE OF AVAILAHILITV OF ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 
AGENCY: Bureau of Indian AlTairs (HI A) 

ACTION: Notice of Availability (NOA) 




SUMMARY: The Bureau of Indian AlTairs (BIA) is issuing a F inding of No Significant Impact (FONSI) lor approving 
the construction and leases of homes on trust property for Christopher Osceola and Christine Ncvaquaya. The two 
individual 1.25-acre parcels are located olT Fast Cow bone Island Road at Township 48 South. Range 33 East. Section I O. 
Flendry County. Florida, which is located on the Seminole Tribe of Florida's Big Cypress Reservation. The BIA has 
approved and adopted the Environmental Assessment (EA). dated October 2011. prepared by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Environmental Resource Management Department and entitled "Christopher Osceola and Christine Ncvaquaya 
Proposed Ceases'*. This EA has been adopted and a FONSI issued lor the approval of the home construction and lease of 
trust lands in compliance w-ith the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA) of 1 960. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability (NOA). that the FLA and FONSI Tor the Federal action of approving the 
proposed home construction and lease of trust property are available for public review. The BIA has approved and 
adopted the above referenced EA which addressed this proposal. The FONSI determination was based on review and 
analysis of the information in the EA. Based on the EA. it has been determined that the action will not result in significant 
impacts to the quality of the human environment; therefore, an Environmental Impact Statement is not required. You may 
obtain a copy of the EA and FONSI from the BIA Eastern Regional Office or the Environmental Resources Management 
Department of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 6365 Taft Street. Suite 3008. Hollywood. FI. 33024. telephone (054) 965- 
4380. 


APPEALS: "Any person who may be adversely affected by this decision may appeal the decision /<■-> Regional Director, 
/inn? ti ii of Indian .Affairs Eastern Region. 545 Marriott Drive. Suite 700. JVtishvi/fe 77V 372/4 in accordance with the 
regulations set forth at 25 CFR Part 2. The notice of appeal must be signed and mailed w ithin thirty days of the date of 
this decision. The notice should clearly identify the decision being appealed, and a copy of the decision should be attached 
to the notice of appeal. C'opies of the notice must be sent to the Assistant Secretary for Indian AlTairs. MS 4 140-M1B. 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 1849 C* Street. N.W.. Washington. D.C.. 20240. as well as to my office and to all other 
interested parties known to the person appealing the decision. The notice of appeal to the Regional Director must also 
certify that the appealing party sent copies to each of these parties. The Regional Director w ill notify an appealing party of 
further appeal procedures. If no appeal is timely filed, this decision will become final for the Department of the Interior." 


For further information please contact C'het McCJhce. Environmental Protection Specialist. Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Eastenu RcgiortaKofficc. 545 Marriott Drive. Suite 700. Nashville. TN 372 14. telephone (6 15) 564-6830. 


Superintendent. Sciriinolo Agency 
Bureau of Indian Ara'airs / 


Date; ^ | | 


&0 M 


The Law Office of 

Joseph “Jody” M. Hendry, II 

863-983-LAWS (5^97) 



DUI 

VOP 

Felony & Misdemeanor 
Juvenile 
Traffic Tickets 
Divorce 
Child Support 
Custody 

Dependency ..Actions 
Probate 


Free Consultation 

www.hendrylaw.com 

Lake Placid 

863 - 699-2889 


Serving Hendry, 
Glades, Broward, 
Okeechobee and 
Highlands Counties 
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Announcements 


In Memory 


Congratulations 


The family of the late Howard Micco would like to say “M. V.T.O.” 
(thank you) for all the kind words spoken and love shown to us in our 

time of loss. 



Howard Micco and his great-granddaughter. 


Howard Micco 

Born July 23, 1933, on the Brighton 
Seminole Indian Reservation, Howard 
Micco died on Sunday, Feb. 26, 2012, in 
Okeechobee, Fla. His lifetime was spent 
doing God’s work. Always answering God’s 
call, he once served as pastor to the First 
Indian Baptist Church of Brighton, the Trail 
Baptist Church and the Big Cypress Baptist 
Church. More recently he was a member of 
the Oakview Baptist Church in Okeechobee. 
He enjoyed singing hymns and giving the 
message in his own Native tongue, often 
sprinkled with his own dose of humor. 
Active and social, he could be seen riding 
his tractor, motorcycle and scooter all over 
the community. He would also frequent the 
local Tribal offices, stopping in to say hello 
and visit. He was preceded in death by his 
wife, Lois Johns Micco. Survivors include 
his daughter, Leta Micco (James) Choquette 
of Okeechobee; step-daughter, Leah Minnick 
of the Brighton Reservation; numerous 
grandchildren, great grandchildren, great- 
great-grandchildren and a host of nieces and 
nephews. Howard was 78. 


“I’m Free” 

By Unknown 

Don’t grieve for me, for now I’m free 
I’m following the path God has laid, you see 
I took His hand when I heard His call 
I turned my back and left it all 
I could not stay another day 
To laugh, to love, to work or play 
Tasks left undone must stay that way 
I found the peace at the close of day 
If my parting has left a void 
Then fill it with remembered joys 
A friendship shared, a laugh, a kiss 
Ah yes, these things I too will miss 
Be not burdened with times of sorrow 
I wish you the sunshine of tomorrow 
My life’s been full, I savored much 
Good friends, good times, a loved one’s touch 
Perhaps my time seemed all to brief 
Don’t lengthen it now with undue grief 
Lift up your hearts, and peace to thee 
God wanted me now, he set me free 



(donyratulations Jjamd a n,d 2) esiree dddmitli 
Yldjarried Yl/jarcL 3 , 2012 
<=Jdoue always, your family and friends 


Classifieds 


Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, MasterCard and 
Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy Release • Professional Service. 

1 128 NW 3 1 st Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 333 1 1 


Flight attendants needed 

Five weeks training 
561-865-9820 


Seniors Literacy Program 

Tuesdays and Thursdays 
1:30-3 p.m. 

Willie Frank Library 
All Tribal seniors welcome. 
For details and to register, 
call 863-902-3200 ext. 13125 


Poems 


“Pieces” 

Moments continue to pass although it appears 
time has somehow stood still 

To focus his touch he first had to define the 
craft not to feel 

Unprepared for the journey he was quick to 
learn 

For the roads of life often produce a foolish 
twist and an unforeseen turn 

Great are those voids that can never be filled 

Its discovery embraces the tears his heart has 
spilled 

Now he can welcome the pain despite its 
unwanted intrusion 

Has it not been said. . .“Life is but an illusion” 

To create with words his pen has become 
quite clever 

And many pieces can be found amongst one’s 
life letter 

Leslie J. Gopher 

“Too many of us often choose to take apart 
what can be so hard to piece back together. ” 

April 27, 2007 


“Pieces ... Pieces ” 

Pieces. . .pieces. . .with me wherever I go 

My gift is the beautiful curse within these 
pieces I’ve come to know 

Pieces... pieces... certain to remain a perfect 
fit 

Some are pieces I long to remember and some 
I dare not forget 

Pieces. . .pieces. . .discreet yet so very bold 

I’ve been a collector from birth and today 
they are worth more than gold 

Pieces... pieces... of every color, shape and 

size 

These pieces create the art this journey has 
come to symbolize 

Pieces... pieces... until its last beat my heart 
will continue to seek them out 

For life is but a mystery and great are those 
pieces that roam about 

Leslie J. Gopher 

“Maybe we ve overlooked it or simply haven ’t 
come across it yet, but I’m fully convinced there 
exists a piece to make each of us complete. ” 

May 8, 2011 






"JV SEMINOLE CHANNEL 


Thursdays 5:00-6:00 PM 

with everything you need to know about community 
events in our reservations 


rv 


(3GMM 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 


“What? Don’t have DirecTV or the Seminole Channel? Call Seminole Media Productions at (954) 985-5703 today. 


DIRE 


CTV 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Alligator found in Indiana 

ENGLISH LAKE, Iowa — An authentic 
American alligator (Alligator mississippiensis) was 
found dead in a northern Indiana logjam by a man and 
his father fishing recently on the Kankakee River in 
Starke County. The pair used a net to pull the 4-foot-7- 
inch gator into their boat 2 miles downstream from the 
English Lake public access site. 

The alligator species’ range stretches from the 
southern tip of Texas along the Southeastern Gulf 
Coast and up to the outer banks of North Carolina 
along the Atlantic. It covers the whole states of Florida 
and Louisiana. 

Department of Natural Resources Officer Keith 
Wildeman said the alligator, which had its mouth 
taped shut, may have been a pet that was released 
illegally. He said alligators cannot survive Indiana’s 
winter climate, particularly with a mouth taped shut 
that prevents it from feeding. 

- Associated Press 


New Jersey casino delayed six 
months 

ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. — New Jersey casino 
regulators agreed Wednesday to let Hard Rock 
International delay its new “boutique” casino on the 
Atlantic City Boardwalk by six months. 

The company, owned by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, has applied to build one of two new smaller 
casinos under a pilot program intended to jump-start 
the struggling Atlantic City market. 

The extra time is needed to secure environmental 
permits. Hard Rock attorney Nicholas Casiello told 
the Casino Control Commission the company is still in 
the midst of getting a crucial approval from the State 
Department of Environmental Protection for a Coastal 
Area Facility Review Act, governing what can and 
cannot be built along the shoreline. 

Thomas Sykes, the project’s architect, said he 
expects to have differences with the state worked out 
by the end of April. 

Company CEO James Allen told the Commission 
last November that Hard Rock would likely display 
items from when the Beatles and The Rolling Stones 
separately played in Atlantic City. The Beatles came 
through in 1964 and the Stones in 1989. 

Hard Rock now has until Sept. 12 to apply for a 
casino license and post the $1 million deposit. It must 
start construction by Sept. 11, 2013 and complete the 
first phase by Jan. 15, 2015, Casiello said. 

The first phase, which would cost $465 million, 
would include 208 hotel rooms. It would expand 
to 858 rooms in a second phase. No other taker has 
materialized for the second slot in the pilot program to 
build new, smaller casinos. 

- CBSNews.com 


Kim Kardashian reveals new 
Tribal fashions 


Just when 
Indian Country 
figures they’ve 
heard enough 
already about Kim 
Kardashian, the 
boorish reality 
star who used the 
derogatory term 
“Indian giver” on 
Good Morning 
America unveiled 
the latest items in 
her fashion line. 
She did it by way 
of a blog post 
titled “Kardashian 

Kollecton Goes Tribal!” 

“You guys know I love my statement necklaces! ! 
This new faux turquoise tier necklace from our 
Kardashian Kollection for Sears is the perfect 
statement piece for spring! 

“We were inspired by a lot of Tribal motifs and 
patterns when designing some of our new items and 
we’ve created some tribal-chic pieces I think you guys 
will love. Tribal can be glam! LOL” 

She chose, however, not to call that faux turquoise 
tier necklace “Navajo,” so Sears (which carries the 
Kardashian Kollection) won’t be hearing from the 
Navajo Nation’s lawyers, as Urban Outfitters did 
earlier this week. 

In that case, the Navajo Nation has sued Urban 
Outfitters (UO) for trademark infringement and 
violations of the Indian Arts and Crafts Act. UO had 
been selling socks, underwear, plastic trinkets and 
other items branded as “Navajo.” 

Appropriation of Native patterns, jewelry and 
regalia by the fashion industry is a perennial topic of 
debate in Indian Country. 

“The Kardashian Kollection ’s ‘Tribal’ clothing 
and accessories are extremely generic; describing 
them as ‘Tribal’ might even be putting it too strongly,” 
said a review in Indian Country Today. 

What do you think? 

- ICTMediaNetwork 

First Underground Railroad 
ran South 

ST. AUGUSTINE — Most Americans are 
familiar with the Underground Railroad that helped 


Southern slaves escape north before the Civil War. 

But few know the first clandestine path to freedom 
ran for more than a century in the opposite direction. 

Stories of that lesser-known “railroad” will 
be shared June 20-24 at the National Underground 
Railroad Conference in St. Augustine, Fla. 

The network of sympathizers gave refuge to 
those fleeing their masters, including many American 
Indians who helped slaves escape to what was then the 
Spanish territory of Florida. That lasted from shortly 
after the founding of Carolina Colony in 1670 to after 
the American Revolution. 

They escaped not only to the South, but to Mexico, 
the Caribbean and the American West. Escaped slaves 
got help from American Indian tribes including the 
Creeks, the Cherokees and the Yemassee. They also 
advanced deeper into Florida and found refuge with 
the Seminoles. 

Because there are few records, it’s unknown how 
many African slaves may have escaped along the 
railroad. But the dream of freedom in Florida did play 
a role in the 1739 Stono Rebellion outside Charleston, 
when a group of about 20 slaves raided a store, 
collecting guns and other weapons, in September 1739 
— the largest slave revolt in British North America. 

At least 20 whites were killed in the rebellion. 
The militia later caught up with the slaves, and 34 
of them were killed. Some who escaped were found 
and executed later, although some apparently made it 
to safety in Florida because there are reports of more 
slaves arriving in St. Augustine in the ensuing days. 

Unlike the Underground Railroad going north, the 
early network was more informal: Neither the slaves 
nor the indigenous tribes that helped them left written 
records, and there was no church structure like the 
Quakers organizing the effort. It’s unknown exactly 
how many stayed among the American Indians or how 
many died. 

-Boston.com 


Tribe: bald eagle kill permit 
victory for tradition 

CHEYENNE, Wyo. — A U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service March 9 decision to allow a Wyoming Tribe 
to kill two bald eagles for a religious ceremony is a 
victory for American Indian sovereignty as well as 
for long-suppressed religious freedoms, the Northern 
Arapaho Tribe said. 

While no one questions the religious sincerity of 
Northern Arapaho Tribal members, spokesmen for 
some conservation and animal rights groups question 
why the Tribe can’t meet its religious needs with 
already available birds from a federal repository that 
collects birds killed by power lines or other causes. 

The Northern Arapaho share the Wind River 
Indian Reservation in central Wyoming with the 
Eastern Shoshone Tribe. The Northern Arapaho 
declined to say specifically what they will do with the 
eagles the federal permit allows them to kill. 

“It has been since the beginning of time with 
us, and we respectfully utilize the eagle in our 
ceremonies,” said Harvey Spoonhunter, a Tribal 
elder and former chairman of the Northern Arapaho 
Business Council. “We get to utilize the eagle, which 
we consider a messenger to the Creator.” 

Bald eagles were removed from the federal list of 
threatened species in 2007. The birds remain protected 
under the federal Bald and Golden Eagle Protection 
Act. Several Indian Tribes have been allowed permits 
to kill golden eagles for religious purposes. 

Suzan Shown Harjo, president of the Morning 
Star Institute, a Washington, D.C. -based American 
Indian rights group, notes that only a few Tribes still 
practice ceremonies that require them to kill eagles. 

From the 1880s to the 1930s, the federal 
government enforced so-called “Civilization 
Regulations” that criminalized traditional ceremonies, 
including the Northern Arapaho ’s Sun Dance. Many 
Indian religious ceremonies were stamped out, Harjo 
said. 

“They’ve done the correct thing, the proper 
thing,” Harjo said. “It’s a good step in the direction 
of the United States trying to make amends for things 
that they did all too well to suppress Native American 
religious freedom for so long.” 

- Associated Press 

Disenrollment: more Tribes, 
less members 

DULUTH, Minn. — The number of federally 
recognized American Indian Tribes continues to 
increase - the Tejon people of California were 
readmitted to the federal ranks in early January of 
this year, bringing the number of federally recognized 
Tribes to 566. 

At the same time, the population figures for 
federally recognized Native peoples continues to 
decline. 

Why? 

Ken Wilkins calls it “disenrollment,” likening the 
term to “banishment” and “expulsion.” 

“Since the early 1990s, there has been a surge of 
banishments and disenrollments in Indian Country,” 
said Wilkins, who is the McKnight Presidential 
Professor in American Indian Studies at the University 
of Minnesota. 

The disenrollment of ever-increasing numbers of 
Native citizens has, unfortunately, become a national 
phenomenon, with Native nations in at least seventeen 
states engaging in the practice. 

The small nations of California, more than 30 at 
last count, are leading the charge in the dismemberment 
of their own peoples. The most disturbing case is 
that of the Chukchansi people, where more than half 


the population - 1,000-plus individuals - have been 
dismembered in recent years. 

California Tribal officials who spearhead such 
expulsions center around one of two issues: 1) a 
claim that Tribal rolls have errors dating back to 
the allotment era; and 2) the lack of sufficient blood 
quantum to justify ongoing membership. 

By contrast, those who have been dismembered 
assert that the official rationales are pretenses that are 
concealing the real reason: Tribal officials seeking to 
purge their rolls of political enemies to consolidate 
their political power base and improve their economic 
status. 

- Indian Country Today 


$60 million for Native 
employment services 



WASHINGTON, D.C. — Taking a cue from 
the Obama administration’s commitment to expand 
the availability of employment and training programs 
to serve Indian Tribes, Alaska Natives and Native 
Hawaiians, the U.S. Department of Labor has 
announced the availability of nearly $60 million in 
grants for employment and training services through 
the Workforce Investment Act’s Section 166 - Indian 
and Native Programs. 

The purposes of the grants are to develop the 
academic, occupational and literacy skills of the 
individuals served, making them more competitive 
in the workforce, as well as to promote the economic 
and social development of Indian, Alaska Native and 
Native Hawaiian communities in accordance with 
their own goals and values. 

Through these grants, Tribal governments, Tribal 
consortia and nonprofit organizations will be able to 
ensure that programs currently available through the 
workforce investment system reach individuals in 
some of the most geographically challenged areas in 
the United States. 

The Labor Department anticipates awarding 178 
grants, with approximately $47.5 million designated 
for adult programs and $12.4 million for youth 
programs. 

The solicitation and information on how to apply 
for a grant are available at www.doleta.gov/grants/ 
findgrants.cfm. 

Interested parties are encouraged to review online 
resources made available by the Labor Department’s 
Employment and Training Administration for 
grant applicants - including “Grant Applications 
101,” an interactive, self-paced tutorial - at www. 
workforce3 one . org/page/grants_toolkit . 

- U.S. Department of Labor 

Indian casino industry looking 
at Las Vegas 

IRVINE, Calif. — A recent Indian Gaming 
Industry Report by Nathan Associates Inc. said Tribal 
gaming is a $26 billion-a-year industry that may soon 
overtake the $35 billion churned up at non-Tribal 
casinos. 

Indian Country casino operations “definitely have 
their eye focused on Las Vegas,” said Mark Birtha, 
president and chief development officer at Sol Casinos 
in Tucson, Ariz. 

“Many casino operations in Indian Country 
are looking closely at what works in Las Vegas and 
applying those lessons to their sites,” Birtha said. 
“Tribes across the U.S. are introducing Las Vegas- 
style resort amenities in their gaming centers.” 

According to the most recent figures available 
through Casino City’s Indian Gaming Industry Report, 
237 Tribes - or 42 percent of all federally recognized 
Tribes - had some kind of gaming operation in 2009. 

While some Tribes had operations early on, 
it wasn’t until 1988, when Congress passed and 
President Ronald Reagan signed the Indian Gaming 
Regulatory Act, that Tribal gaming revenues started 
to skyrocket, growing from $100 million per year to 
$16.7 billion 2006. 

Eco-Dogs hunt down 
Everglades Pythons 

FLAMINGO — Man created a huge problem that 
is destroying the balance of the Everglades ecosystem. 
And “man’s best friend” is running to the rescue. 

Jake and Ivy, two Labradors from Alabama’s 
Auburn University, were recently called to the swamps 
of Florida to hunt down the Burmese Python. 

Brought to Florida by the exotic pet trade, and 
set free in the Everglades, the giant Southeast Asian 
snakes can reach lengths of up to 1 9 feet. Opportunistic 


eaters, pythons have all but wiped out marsh rabbits, 
opossums, and raccoons in the southern region of 
Everglades National Park, according to a nine-year 
study. 

Auburn University’s EcoDog program was 
approached more than a year ago by the Army Corps 
of Engineers to see if dogs could be trained to track 
pythons as a possible control method for the species. 
Trainers went to Florida to pick up the odor samples 
of the species then came back to Auburn to imprint the 
dogs with the scent and teach them to find it. 

So far, the canine partners have found 19 pythons, 
one of which had 19 viable eggs. They were found to 
be more accurate than humans at finding the pythons 
except in hot, humid weather. In a test in canals, 
the dogs were 92 percent and humans were only 64 
percent accurate at finding the snakes. 

The dogs are able to detect pythons from quite a 
distance, never getting within 15 feet of the creatures. 
They signal to humans when they have found one by 
stopping in their tracks and crouching. Pythons do not 
strike when they have been discovered; instead, they 
curl up and hide. 

“It’s their first line of defense,” said Melissa 
Miller, a biological sciences doctoral student who 
handled the snakes. “People think when you catch a 
snake it’s going to come back biting at you and stuff 
right away, but they see us as a predator, even though 
they’re a large snake.” 

They are a threat to the ecosystem in the 
Everglades because they are a generalist species, 
meaning they adapt to their environment and whatever 
food sources are available, disrupting the natural cycle 
of life, Miller said. 

- Opelika-Auburn News 

Crazy Horse Monument 65 
years in the making, and 
counting 

CRAZY HORSE, S.D. — The numbers are 
staggering. Sixty-five years in the making, the Crazy 
Horse Memorial will be the largest sculpture on the 
planet when it’s completed, all though no one can say 
when that will be. 

Slated to stand at 563 feet tall and 641 feet long, 
with the nose alone reaching 27 feet in length, this 
controversial monument has been under construction 
since 1947 in Crazy Horse, South Dakota. 

The New York Times reported on the monument to 
the Sioux warrior this month, tracking the efforts from 
the beginning, when sculptor Korczack Ziolkowski 
boldly promised this monumental effort would be 
completed in 30 years. 

Today, his 85-year old widow, Ruth, leads the 
continued push to complete her late husband’s work 
with the help of her 10 children and grandchildren. 
Although far from completed, it is the No. 1 tourist 
attraction in the state. 

The 65 years of construction has yielded the 
legendary Sioux warrior’s face, a face that was 
never photographed in his lifetime and has caused 
consternation amongst Tribes regarding historical 
accuracy. 

Sonny Skyhawk wrote in Indian Country Today 
Media Network this past November, “There are no 
photos of Crazy Horse, who died in 1877, so an image 
being made in the 21st century cannot be accurate. The 
Lakota consider the effort a folly of sorts.” 

The final monument will have the Sioux leader on 
horseback, pointing out over the plains. 

While the presidential busts were being completed 
on Mount Rushmore, just 17-miles away, local 
Tribal leaders wanted Indian heroes honored. Mount 
Rushmore was completed in 14 years and for less than 
$1 million. 

The Crazy Horse Memorial has had to raise annual 
revenue in the millions to keep the project moving 
forward. The Times reported that in 2010 admission 
revenues totaled $3.8 million thanks to a $10 entry fee 
paid by most adults (Tribal members do not have to 
pay a fee) and raised $19 million in the last few years 
in donations. 

- Indian Country Today 

Mohawk to become saint in fall 

AURIESVILLE, N.Y. — The Catholic Church is 
going to make an Indian a Saint. 

On Feb. 18, Pope Benedict XVI officially 
announced at Saint Peter’s Basilica that Kateri 
Tekakwitha will be canonized on Oct. 21. 

The people, the followers of the Church’s many 
ceremonies, prayers and observances pushed for this 
Mohawk woman to be made a Saint based on the 
miracles that took place in her name. 

Some mistakingly believe that Tekakwitha was 
talked into changing her faith from Mohawk tradition 
to the worship of Jesus Christ. 

But, the oral history is that she simply added a 
new layer to the way she lived her life, a layer that 
made sense to her and added to the many things she 
already understood from her Clan Mothers and Uncles 
in the Mohawk tradition. 

She answered prayers and offered miracles in the 
form of cures for illnesses. It was her spirit’s miracles 
that got people’s attention. 

We see such miracles like her’s many times in 
Peyote meetings and sweat lodges and in the myriad 
ceremonies that all Nations practice, each different 
from the next. 

The concept of Tekakwitha as Saint presents 
to the world the best of our characteristics; focus, 
commitment, love, patience, fortitude, hope and honor. 

- Indian Country Today 
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Editorial 


Medical situation explained 


• James E. Billie 

In an effort to set the 
record straight and quell the 
rumors regarding his recent 
medical predicaments, 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Chairman James E. Billie 
has provided a compelling 
account of his activities 
during the past couple 
months. 

I t all began with ca-wa-yee. Back on Dec. 30, 1 
was riding a horse (ca-wa-yee) on the Brighton 
Seminole Indian Reservation. Suddenly, the 
horse raised up and fell totally on top of me. It possibly 
gave me a concussion. I went out, but a couple seconds 
later I came to and went to the hospital. There I had 
X-rays of my body, but not my head. There were no 
broken bones found and I immediately began to heal 
up. 

I felt better and better as the days passed in January, 
the soreness seemed to almost go away and my bruises 
were healed. Then on Feb. 1, strange things began to 
happen with my body. I first noticed it when my left 
arm began to feel heavy. I dismissed it. I thought it was 
caused by G-forces from riding in the helicopter. 

Then, as I was walking, suddenly my left arm 
dropped and my left leg buckled beneath me. I quickly 
recovered, but my wife noticed. She begged me to go 
to the hospital, but I said, “No.” I had a cold at the time 
and I figured it must have been the cold that gave me 
vertigo. 

Then on Friday, Feb. 3, my wife went onto the 
computer. She started reading me the symptoms of a 
stroke. That got my curiosity up. She wanted to take 
me to the Cleveland Clinic, and I finally agreed. Ethel 
Huggins, the President’s assistant, arranged for the trip. 
She had Dr. Rodriguez to meet us there and Seminole 
Police Department (SPD) to escort us to the Clinic. 

At that point, I began to sense that I was losing 
control of the left side of my body. When I arrived, they 
immediately started treatments. I had lost all control of 
my left arm, my left leg, even the left side of my face. 
But I did not lose any of my mental faculties. It was 
very important for the doctors and for me to complete 
a series of cognitive tests, which I passed with flying 
colors. In many ways, I feel like they sharpened me up 
a bit! 

I laid there in a hospital until Feb. 8, when they 
took me up to a place in Vero Beach called HealthSouth. 
This is a rehabilitation therapy place. At first I thought 
they were saying Hell South! The next day, I began my 
therapy. I found the staff to be excellent. They didn’t let 
me get away with anything. They made me get up and 
keep doing that therapy. And man did it work! 

The first day of therapy, I could hardly walk. By 
the second day, I was walking. I couldn’t lift myself 
up, but I was moving freely. My wife Maria and good 
friend Ard Turner stayed with me, one or the other, 24 
hours a day to assist my every need. Well, Ard did 
refuse to assist one certain important need and, well, 
each night, my wife had to arrange her schedule so she 
could lie in the bed with me. This was necessary in 
order to keep the bad spirits from stealing my spirit 
while I was weak and recovering! 

SPD Chief Will Latchford made sure there were 
officers there at my door 24 hours a day, as well. The 
main reason was medical, actually. It really cuts my 
air circulation if someone comes into a room wearing 
heavy duty perfume or certain types of strong colognes 
I don’t like. SPD was trying to protect me, but frankly, 
I think they mainly wanted to make sure I didn’t run 
out of the place! 

But, by the 10th of February, I had regained 
the use of my left shoulder, my motor functions and 
everything kept improving daily. As I write this, I still 
have not regained total, complete, full use of my left 
arm, but the doctors assure me that will surely come in 
time, with therapy. I was released to come back home 
to Brighton on Feb. 24. Now, several days a week, I 
travel to Okeechobee for therapy. I feel great. 


People may have been worried that with the 
Chairman in the hospital, the Tribe might run into some 
kind of trouble. But, I can assure you that all the time I 
was in the hospital, I had no doubt that the Tribe would 
continue to function like the organized, successful 
government it has been since this administration took 
over. In fact, you might say the Tribe is geared up to 
survive issues like this. The attorneys are in place, 
all the administrative assistants are working hard, the 
Council is ready and capable. Even if I died, the Tribe 
would carry on. 

Some were concerned about politics getting 
involved. I don’t worry about that. The Seminole Tribe 
is a governmental body. Whatever happens, it will 
immediately straighten itself out and stay on course. 
We’ve already straightened our course. The Council 
has corrected the previous financial problems and 
quickly got the Tribe back on a safe track. In fact, I am 
very confident that what happened before will never 
happen again. 

Long before this happened, I was told I had high 
blood pressure and should do something about it. 
However, I procrastinated. Then the horse fell on me 
and the doctors say my high blood pressure released 
some sort of blood clot from the bruising on my 
head. They say it opened the door for a “mini stroke.” 
People hear the word stroke and they imagine all sorts 
of terrible scenes. Paralysis, speaking and thinking 
problems. But, believe me, if my cognitive skills were 
affected in any way, I might have had to step down. I 
decided to wait for all the testing to end and get the 
results and analyze it all myself to decide whether I 
could go on. 

Once I settled down, there was no doubt in my 
mind that my brain was intact and I was thinking 
straight. Many rumors had me taking leave of my job 
as Chairman to someone else, that I was incapacitated. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. I kept up 
with the day-to-day business of the Tribe, I counseled 
with the President and my staff, and I had no problem 
putting my signature on a lot of documents right from 
the hospital bed. Under the circumstances, I did not 
want to do too much. I needed rest, and I slept a lot. 
But if something important came up, I was able to give 
it my full attention. 

I have had hundreds of phone calls. I have not 
answered or returned any of them. I did not mean to 
neglect my friends, but it’s human nature that all the 
questions were the same. I would have been saying 
“I’m all right” hundreds of times. 

Stubbornly, I thought I had a bad cold. But it was a 
lot worse than that. I have had alligators bite my fingers 
off, been shot at in Viet Nam, but this was a little more 
tricky than anything I’ve ever been involved with. You 
know I love to eat. Well can you believe it? I have lost 
30 pounds since I got hurt! It wasn’t so much any diet 
- I just didn’t have an appetite. That was weird. The 
hospital food was very good; I just could not bring 
myself to eat all of it. 

Doctors have told me I am not a diabetic. But, like 
many of my Tribal members, I do have high cholesterol 
and high blood pressure and I am overweight. From 
eating junk food. I’ll see how things go over the next 
couple of weeks. I definitely need to be on a diet. I 
can’t afford to keep gaining weight and putting my 
own life and my family’s happiness at risk. 

I would like to give some hard-learned advice 
to Seminole Tribal members: If any of you have any 
inkling that your bodies are giving up and your legs 
are buckling underneath you, don’t delay like I did, go 
immediately to the hospital, don’t wait even a minute. 
In many cases, there is only a three- or four-hour 
window, they say, to get the treatment that can heal you 
back 100 percent. 

Tomorrow I will be attending my first meeting in 
four weeks. I’ll be at the Hollywood headquarters for 
the Staff Meeting. It will make me feel good. Thanks to 
everyone for your prayers and medicine. And no, even 
though I have managed to stay in the saddle, I don’t 
plan on riding ca-wa-yee any time soon! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. 



Making tough decisions, 
by the book 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

E very decision we make as leaders of today’s 
Seminole Tribe of Florida is distinguished 
by a single, common characteristic: the 
desire of this administration to be different and conduct 
our business by the book. This, of course, has led us 
to make some very tough decisions, some involving 
longstanding programs and ways of doing business, 
others impacting valuable people who have been here 
a long, long time. 

Hopefully, those persons who have been directly 
affected would understand that if this were their 
personal business, chances are they would find 
themselves making the same decision. It’s important 
to realize these decisions are absolutely not personal. 
Please understand: the Tribe is very thankful for 
individual contributions toward the growth and success 
of the Seminole Tribe today. We try to show that with 
our benefits package. We strive to make sure everyone 
is treated like family. Our goal has always been to go 
above and beyond in the way we treat staff. 

We all must consider, however, the particular 
circumstances we share here. This administration 
has really had to take a real close look at how this 
Tribe was operating. And we soon realized we had to 
make decisions beyond just tomorrow. Tomorrow can 
mean 10 years from now, 20 years from now... We are 
in a different mindset now. So if you are one of the 
unfortunate ones, the casualties among us who could 
not survive, as before, within the new system and you 
had to leave, please understand it is not personal. 

Believe me, I have had this conversation several 
times. When I walk in to see someone and HR is 
tagging along with me, it is usually not a good sign. But 
if I am not willing to make these decisions, then I’m 
not doing the Tribe any good. These sorts of decisions, 
no matter how bad they make me feel emotionally, are 
a normal course of business in a healthy, progressive 
company. Knowing that doesn’t make it any easier. 
Such personnel actions are definitely the most 
unpleasant tasks I have had to carry out during my time 
in this position. I always try, no matter what, to treat the 
individual with a level of respect and dignity. 

I hope Seminole people can find comfort in 
knowing that this administration is doing what it said 
it would do before the election. I know I sound like a 
broken record, but to bring this Tribe back up to full 
operating capacity as a successful business for our 
shareholders, we have to make often unpopular, always 
tough decisions. 

Remember, we are enjoying the fruits of the labor 
from those who came before us: our first leaders, the 
framers of the Seminole Constitution, the leaders of 
The Seminole Wars; because of their difficult decisions, 
the battles they fought and the way they overcame their 
casualties and hard times, we are now enjoying the 
benefits of their leadership and foresight. I don’t know 
how long the man upstairs will permit me to be around. 
Hopefully, it will be long enough to actually see the 
eventual fruits of our hard labor today. 

To achieve that requires us to make some 
uncomfortable and unpopular decisions, not just 
with personnel, but with programs, budgets, business 
relationships - everything is entwined. Just as the 
world is changing, we have to change along with it. If 
we don’t, we’ll be forced into making drastic changes 
that will create ever more turmoil within the Tribe. 
What we must do now is keep making subtle changes 
when required and keep everyone informed. We must 
make changes that we, the great majority of us, can 
live with to make sure the future remains solid for the 
Seminole Tribe. 

Politics is not and should not have anything to do 
with any of these decisions. I don’t think anyone in this 
administration - Council or Board - worries about how 
their decisions made today will affect their future in 
politics. If we allow politics to enter into the equation, 
we will start compromising ourselves, and that is not 
what the people deserve. They must demand the most 
honest representation this government can give them. 

I believe people appreciate our honesty. I 
believe they understand these changes we are making; 


these decisions affect us also. 

When our financial situation 
forces us to declare that there 
will be no assistance, that is 
across the board, affecting 
everyone. I know there are 
people who think, “Oh yeah, 
but you guys get it.” No 
way. There will never be 
two sets of rules. It’s not like 
that. Such a decision affects 
me, my family, all of our 
families just the same. 

No one should be surprised. We all campaigned 
this way. I realize there are people who said, “Sure, 
he sounds good now, but wait until he gets back into 
office.” It hasn’t happened yet. It won’t happen. Take a 
look at the world I came here from: the casino world - 
especially the Indian casino world - the most regulated 
industry anywhere. You got a thousand cameras on 
you every day, audits being conducted several times a 
year - you have the State, the Feds, the National Indian 
Gaming Commission - watching your every move. I 
worked in that world three months shy of 12 years. 

Do you think that now, all of a sudden when there 
are no cameras on me everywhere, that I am going to 
change? No way. I understand what the rules are, and I 
am going to follow the rules. There is a right way and 
a wrong way to do things, and, no matter how much 
it hurts, we have to choose the right way. It’s the best 
way, the only way, in the long run. 

When I heard the casino bill had been withdrawn 
from consideration this legislative session, I thought, 
“Now we can take a break. The pressure is off.” Then 
I realized we actually have to get right back at it. It’s 
not going to go away. We won one battle, but not the 
war. There will be another battle tomorrow. There is a 
whole army of people out there burning the midnight 
oil, trying to find a way. We must be prepared: What 
are we willing to give up to protect our market? 

So we will have to go to Tallahassee and break 
bread again with Gov. Scott and find out how we can 
protect our Compact from the coming attacks. He knows 
full well that we are committed to this Compact, and 
not only in concept. We have lived up to our agreement 
financially. And we remain current. When others come 
knocking on his door making promises and flashing 
surveys, he must look at us as a proven commodity. 
When he and the Legislature consider Seminole Indian 
gaming, they know exactly what the state is getting. 

The state is getting jobs. And money to use in 
reducing the state budget woes. These are the two main 
components in Gov. Scott’s platform. Yes, we’ll be 
knocking on his door after the session is ended. We 
want to ask him, “Why gamble on gaming when you 
got a sure thing?” 

Of course, I recognize that our situation could 
change overnight, just like that! You have to learn to 
be realistic. This world is full of Indian treaties that 
have been broken. You see them on the walls of every 
museum. You have to learn to be humble. You have 
to learn faith. I embrace it. I cherish the faith I have. 
It gives me confidence walking through a world that 
could change overnight. The guy I have been the past 
53 years will be the same guy for the next 53 years, 
God willing. 

I am not only speaking for myself, but for this 
whole administration. I am very confident they share 
my comments here. I am very confident they want to 
do the right thing, good things for everyone. I don’t 
think any of us is what you might call overly religious, 
but believe me, at some point every day I say my little 
prayer for guidance and help on making these difficult, 
unpopular decisions we all have to make. 

I wish to ask every Tribal member to take a moment 
each day and say a prayer for this administration; pray 
that we stay strong and on the right path, each and 
every one of us. Your faith in our decisions is what will 
guide us. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. 



Smallwood back in business: Developers pave Mamie Street 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

CHOKOLOSKEE — After missing three deadlines and twice being 
found in contempt of court, stubborn land developers Florida Georgia 
Grove LLC (FGG) have decided to comply with a September 2011 court 
order to restore and pave Mamie Street, the only road to historic Ted 
Smallwood’s Store and Museum for more than 70 years. 

After nearly a year of legal wrangling, faced with an absolute March 
24 deadline set by Collier Circuit Judge Lauren Brodie, FGG workers 
began re-grading and asphalting the road March 20. 

The developers had removed the southern 900 feet of the road, put up 
tall fences and blocked access to the waterfront Smallwood Store last April 
14, after the Collier County attorney assured FGG that Mamie Street was 
part of FGG’s property. 

“I can’t believe it. I’m watching them put it back, and I still don’t 
believe it,” said an astonished Lynn McMillin, executive director of the 
nonprofit trust that owns the iconic landmark. “I still can’t believe they 
don’t have something else up their sleeve.” 

The fence was removed and the road re-graded in October, following 
an order by Judge Hugh Hayes, who found the road met “prescriptive 
easement” qualifications as a County road. FGG’s washed-out shell rock 
replacement “path,” however, proved impassable to most vehicles. 

“Much of our business is tour buses, and I can’t tell you how many we 
have seen drive up and turn around and leave,” said McMillin, who stood 
by helpless as the 116-year-old wooden store’s finances disappeared. “All 
the money we saved and budgeted for repairs is gone to legal fees.” 

Hayes had ordered the road put back “like it was” before its removal. 
FGG delayed the inevitable for months, pursuing several alternative 
schemes: 

• FGG attempted to create a new access route through protected 
mangroves, but they were shot down by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

• FGG and the County were unable to come to an agreement on a 
proposal that would move the road to another side of the property. Irritated 


by FGG’s brash move in taking out the road, County Commission 
Commissioner Jim Coletta made it clear that the Commission would 
not support any variances to enable FGG development on that site. 

• FGG informally approached the Seminole Tribe, which 
declined any interest in purchasing the property. 

It was Collier’s chief legal administrator, County attorney Steve 
Williams, who gave FGG the original, flawed information that Mamie 
Street was FGG’s own private road, since it transects FGG property 
on its way to the Smallwood Store. Williams’ misinformation was 
not enough to supersede the actual law, Hayes said, in declaring 
Mamie a County road. 

Williams’ mistake, however, forms the backbone of FGG’s 
appeal to the Second District Court of Appeals. If that court finds 
in favor of FGG and knocks down Hayes’ original order, then FGG 
could take away the road again. FGG attorneys said it could be 
months before the Appeals Court decision comes down. 

In one of the looney twists involved with this case, Hayes, the 
District’s senior judge, later recused himself from the case after 
FGG accused the veteran jurist of “bias” toward the County since 
the Collier County Courthouse Annex was named after him. His 
replacement, Judge Cynthia Pivacek also recused herself, without 
reason, two days after being assigned to the case. 

The FGG property is contiguous to the Smallwood Store parcel 
and was purchased from the family by the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
in the 1980s. 

Chairman James E. Billie had plans to renovate the old Blue 
Heron motel and create a park on the parcel in honor of pioneer 
shopkeeper Ted Smallwood, who befriended the Florida Indians and 
gave them credit and shelter after the end of The Seminole Wars. 

The Tribe sold the property to FGG in 2004, however, while 
Chairman Billie was out of office. FGG tore down the Blue Heron 
and began work on a marina, hoping to “flip” the property to the 
County through a deal with the non-profit Trust For Public Lands - 
an opportunity that also never materialized. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Florida Georgia Grove began repaving Mamie Street, complying with a September 2011 
court order. 
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Identifying tli 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum seeks 
information on campsite photograph 



The top photograph appears to be a picture of a temporary Seminole campsite; the bottom photos show enlarged portions 
of the top photograph. 


If you have additional information on this photograph, please contact the Ah- 
Tah-Thi-Ki Museum at 877-902-1113 to share your knowledge. 



BY JAMES H. POWELL 
Associate Registrar 


Again this month, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
seeks the assistance of Tribune readers to help us 
identify a photograph from the Museum’s General 
Reference Photography Collection. Pictured above 
is a photograph of what appears to be a temporary 
Seminole campsite and enlarged details of the figures in 
the photograph. The photograph includes men, women 
and children in traditional Seminole dress gathered 
around a campsite with shelters, cooking utensils and 
other supplies, along with a long canoe in the water 
along a rocky canal bank. 

Currently, the Museum has no information on this 
photograph. Do any Tribune readers recognize where 
or when this photograph may have been taken? Also, 
does anyone recognize the figures in the enlarged 
details? Some Museum staff have suggested that this 
may be a staged photograph. Could this campsite have 
been staged for this photograph, or could it possibly 
have been staged for a movie? 

If it were staged for a movie, can anyone identify the 
movie? The Museum attempts to archive all, accurate 
and inaccurate, television episodes, documentaries and 


movies that contain Seminole-related characters or 
themes. These materials are located in the Audiovisual 
Collection. This Collection contains hundreds of items 
from a variety of sources on a wide range of topics. 

The commercially produced titles in this 
Collection include television shows Gentle Ben (a 
Seminole-related episode) and The Mystery Files of 
Shelby Woo: The Seminole Mystery ; documentary 
Lady of the Glades ; and movies Joe Panther , Johnny 
Tiger , Key Largo, Distant Drums, plus many additional 
titles. These titles in the Audiovisual Collection help 
complete the picture of how Native Americans, and 
in particular the Seminole Tribe of Florida, have been 
portrayed in the past by popular media. 

If you have any information on this photograph, 
please call the Museum at 877-902-1113 or contact 
us online at the Museum’s website, www.ahtahthiki. 
com, to share your knowledge. Or, be sure to contact 
us if you know of additional popular media titles that 
contain a reference to the Seminole Tribe. 

If you would like to view this photograph, items 
in the General Reference Photography Collection, 
items in the Audiovisual Collection or any Museum 
materials, please contact the Museum to schedule an 
appointment. Thank you! 


Hah-Tung-Ke: Steve Blackwell 


BY PETER B. G ALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

The historic Seminole war leader Osceola is the 
subject of numerous American folk songs. The late, 
great Florida folksinger Steve Blackwell, a Punta Gorda 
educator and musician, became enamored with Osceola 
during his studies of Florida history and wrote this song 
in 1992; it was the third song the influential songwriter 
ever wrote and the first composition on Florida history 
from a man now legendary for his Florida history and 
environmental tunes. 

Blackwell was bom in Lebanon, Ind. on April 
18, 1947, where he lived until early adulthood. His 
grandfather, a retired vaudeville performer, gave 
8-year-old Steve his first musical instmment, an old 
Gibson guitar, which the boy taught himself to play. 
At 19, he married Margie Sue Percifield and moved 
to Terre Haute, Iowa to pursue a degree in teaching 
English from Indiana State University. 

In 1972, Blackwell came to Florida as English 
teacher and wrestling coach at Charlotte High School 
in Punta Gorda. Later, he acquired a degree in Library 
Science and became a high school media specialist. 

Blackwell performed as a singer and guitarist with 
a number of groups in Indiana and Florida. He is best 
known as the leader of the classic Florida folk music 
band Steve Blackwell and Friends, which produced 
three albums of mostly Florida songs written by 
Blackwell between 1992 and 2006, when he died of 
melanoma cancer. 

Blackwell maintained a large and loyal group 
of supporters, family and friends proudly known as 


the “The Punta Gorda 
Guitar Army and Neo- 
Beatnik Revolutionary 
Ensemble” that followed 
he and the band around 
the state at events such as 
the Florida Folk Festival 
and Suwannee Springfest. 

Led by his daughter, noted 
singer Carrie Blackwell 
Hussey, the band is now 
known as Still Friends. 

They have carried on the 
music of Steve Blackwell, 
especially at an annual series of monthly concerts in 
Punta Gorda known collectively as SteveFest. 

It was during Blackwell’s efforts to expand the high 
school’s collection of Florida history documents that 
he delved into the history of the Second Seminole War 
and Osceola. He had just written the song “Goodbye 
Columbus Day” as a personal rebellious statement 
regarding the 500-year anniversary of Columbus 
discovering America. 

A few weeks later, he came up with Osceola. 
Blackwell would usually introduce the song by 
pointing out that Osceola (1804 -1838) led a small 
band of Seminole fighters that accomplished historic 
victories against giant U.S. regiments during The 
Second Seminole War, as the U.S. tried to remove 
the Indians from their Florida home lands. “There are 
many American heroes we can look up to and learn 
from,” Blackwell liked to say. “For me it was Osceola.” 



“Osceola” 

Song lyrics by Steve Blackwell 


All great souls in Florida’s past 
One patriot’s name will always last 
Osceola fought for years 
To avoid the Trail of Tears 

Bom up north, a Red Stick Creek 
Came to Florida seeking peace 
Former slaves, the mnaways 
Were his friends for all his days 

Osceola, Osceola 
Feel the power in his name 
Osceola, Osceola 
Seminole they could not tame 

General Clinch, he did his best 
To move the Seminoles all out West 
Osceola gave his life 
Stabbed the treaty with his knife 

Osceola, Osceola 
Feel the power in his name 


Osceola, Osceola 
Seminole they could not tame 

Osceola came in peace 
White flag showed, the fighting ceased 
But Jessup, may God curse his name 
Captured the one they could not tame 

Outrage and betrayal 
The treaty unsigned 
Though he came with a flag of tmce 
U.S. justice was blind 

Osceola, Osceola 
Feel the power in his name 
Osceola, Osceola 
Seminole they could not tame 

Outrage and betrayal 
The treaty unsigned 
Though he came with a flag of tmce 
U.S. justice was blind 


Hanson Family Exhibit opens in Arcadia 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ARCADIA — A stunning display of 5,000 rare 
Seminole Indian photographs and documents opened 
an eight-week exhibit at the Martin Art Gallery in 
Arcadia, Fla. on March 16. 

The pieces are from the famed, but rarely seen 
Hanson family archives. 

“We invite Seminole and Miccosukee Tribal 
members to come view this amazing exhibit,” said 
Gordon “Mac” Martin, the Florida culturist who 
convinced Woody Hanson to bring his family’s 
prized collection to Arcadia. “It’s a treasure trove 
of information about the historic places, people and 



Photo courtesy of the Hanson Family 

Visitors to the Hanson Family Exhibit can view 5,000 rare 
Seminole Indian photographs and documents like this one. 


institutions of Southwest Florida, including unrivaled 
insight into the community’s relationship with the 
neighboring Indians.” 

The collection, passed down through five 
generations of one of Fort Myers’ first families, covers 
the years from 1884 to the mid- 1900s. It includes 
photographs of Indians in early Fort Myers, Lee 
County and Southwest Florida, drawings by Seminole 
Indian children, personal letters between Hanson’s 
grandfather and many of the Indians, personal accounts 
of Indian culture and ways of life, field notes and much 
more. 

The Martin Art Gallery is located in the office of 
Florida Outdoor Properties 207 East Magnolia Street 
in Arcadia. For more information, call 863-494-2100. 



Photo courtesy of the Hanson Family 

The exhibit contains documents and pictures handed down 
through five generations of the Hanson Family. 


Archaeological artifacts returned to the Seminole Tribe 


BY KATE REDENTE 
Collections Manager 

Historic Seminole beads, a ladle made from a 
large marine shell and more than a hundred pieces of 
pottery are among the artifacts recently returned to the 
Seminole Tribe. 

In 1998, the Seminole Tribe hired an outside 
archaeological firm to conduct a survey of the eastern 
part of the Big Cypress Reservation in order to identify 
archaeological sites that could potentially be affected 
by a proposed Water Conservation Plan. In total, 45 
archaeological and historic sites were identified and 
assessed, resulting in the recovery of hundreds of 
artifacts during the three-month survey. 

After the completion of the survey, the artifacts 
were placed with the Museum of History Miami, 
which had been identified by the archaeological firm 
as a repository for these objects. However, the objects 
were never transferred back to the Seminole Tribe, and 
during the past 13 years, the exact location of those 


artifacts was unknown. 

This past summer, the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office (THPO) began the process of 
relocating these objects, so they could be returned 
to the Tribe. After several months of communication 
with the archaeological firm and the Museum of 
History Miami, the THPO finally located the artifacts. 
On Nov. 3, 2011, Collections staff from the THPO 
travelled to Miami to transfer the artifacts back to Big 
Cypress. 

The artifacts currently are being cataloged into 
the Tribe’s permanent archaeological collections, 
which are housed at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum’s 
curatorial facilities, and they will help provide greater 
understanding of the many important archaeological 
and historic sites found on Big Cypress. 

To view these artifacts or any of the other 
archaeological collections, please contact Kate 
Redente, Collections Manager, at 863-983-6549 ext. 
12278 or kateredente@semtribe.com. 



Photo courtesy of Kate Redente 

Pictured is a shell ladle found during the 1998 archaeological 
survey of the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Photo courtesy of Kate Redente 

These Seminole beads are among the hundreds of artifacts 
returned to the Tribe. 
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High school students confront Tribal 
issues at Close Up Washington, D.C. 



Naji Tobias 

From left: Deliah Carrillo, Lahna Baker, Courtney Gore and Chastity Harmon prepare Indian tacos for 600 people at the culture cooking event. 


Ryan Watson 

About 30 Seminole students traveled to Washington, D.C. to participate in the Close Up program. 


PECS middle school students prepare 
traditional luncheon for student body 

B Y NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 


BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School (PECS) hosted a traditional 
culture cooking session on March 14. 

The PECS Culture Department and the 
Arts and Crafts Department put on the event 
to showcase the cooking skills students 
acquired during the past several months in 
culture classes. Staff and 1 1 female students 
took to the Charter School’s culture camp 
and spent three hours preparing a meal for 
about 600 people. 

“We do this every year for the whole 
school,” Brighton Culture Director Lorene 
Gopher said. “We used to cater out, but since 
we teach the children to cook traditional 
foods, we asked if we could have this and 
get our students to help out here.” 

PECS principal Brian Greseth 
approved. 

“That’s a huge step for our students,” 
Greseth said. “It just shows how far the 
Culture program is going. By the time the 
students leave our school, they should be 
able to know how to cook many, if not all, 
of the traditional foods that are in their 
culture.” 

Shortly after sunrise, the crew 
assembled frybread dough to fry over a 
cooking grill under the school’s cooking 


chickee. 

They produced about 60 pounds of 
frybread dough to make Indian tacos, using 
125 -pound bags of self-rising flour and 
about 15 gallons of water in the process. 

“We came out here to learn about what 
a traditional lunch is,” said PECS sixth- 
grader Aiyana Tommie. “It’s fun to know 
that we could go a day without having to 
eat regular public food. I love making 
frybread and other traditional foods; it’s a 
part of my culture and my life.” 

In addition, they combined six cans 
of diced tomatoes and kidney beans, eight 
bottles of tomato juice, 80 pounds of 
ground beef and one case of chili powder 
to make the chili used for the Indian tacos. 

“I guess they can see we’re trying to 
teach them about our culture,” Gopher said. 
“They don’t live like we used to when we 
had to cook outside. They just know what 
it’s like to be inside and turn on a stove to 
cook. We’re trying to show them how we 
grew up.” 

The students and staff also prepared 
sofkee, a drink that consists primarily of 
boiled com and water. 

Depending on an individual’s texture 
preference, baking soda and/or com starch 
can be added to enhance the flavor. PECS 
Creek teacher Jimi Huff said the additions 
weren’t necessary for the luncheon. 


“It already had the thick texture in 
it,” Huff said. “That’s why we didn’t add 
anything else.” 

Students from the pre-kindergarten 
through eighth grades, along with staff 
members and parents, got to enjoy the 
lunch. 

“This is a culmination of years of 
having culture camp days at our school,” 
PECS Culture assistant director Delma 
Walker said. “The girls learned so much 
that we were confident in their ability to 
cook for the whole school themselves. 
It’s really exciting to see them doing what 
they’ve been taught to do.” 

PECS eighth-grader Chastity Harmon, 
one of the girls selected to cook by Arts 
and Crafts teacher Janelle Robinson, talked 
about the enthusiasm she had for the event. 

“We got picked by our teacher because 
she saw that we have been working hard 
and didn’t play around,” Harmon said. 
“Back in the old days, our ancestors always 
cooked over a fire and not on a stove. We 
like that we get to make our own stuff and 
keep our tradition going. We hope to pass 
this on to our kids one day.” 

The Charter School’s next Culture 
event is tentatively scheduled for May 1-2. 


+ See more Culture photos on page 3B 


BY KATHRYN STQLARZ 
Copy Editor 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — High school 
students deepened their understanding of 
their Tribe and the U.S. government on a 
recent Close Up trip to Washington, D.C. 

About 30 Seminole students joined 
peers from around the country for an 
educational week in the Capitol city. 

They attended workshops, tackled 
current Tribal issues, and, of course, visited 
famous monuments and memorials from 
Feb. 12-18. 

“We use Washington, D.C. as a 
classroom to teach the students about how 
to become civically engaged and to become 
leaders in their Tribes when they return 
home,” said Close Up program leader 
Laura-Katie Whitmire. 

The Tribe has participated in Close 
Up for several years, but this trip offered 
something unprecedented: the participation 
of the newly formed Youth Council and 
several Tribal leaders. Youth Council 
President Neyom Osceola appreciated the 
opportunity to interact with some of the 
Board and Council. 

“I really want them to become more 
involved, so I feel really excited to finally 
express my issues and talk to them face 
to face about what I have problems with,” 
Osceola said. 

Leaders in attendance included: 
President Tony Sanchez Jr.; Big Cypress 
Council Rep. Mondo Tiger; Brighton 
Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr.; and 
Hollywood Council Rep. Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. 

Tribal leaders had an exclusive 


breakfast with the students, offering words 
of support and encouragement, as well as 
listening to their concerns and suggestions 
for the Tribe. 

“I know it really made the kids feel 
good that their leaders showed up,” said 
Hollywood Education adviser Rob Caruso. 

Students also participated in workshops 
on the federal government, the media, 
Indian policy and United South and Eastern 
Tribes (USET). The workshops helped 
prepare them to brainstorm solutions to 
Tribal problems, such as Indian health care, 
education and poverty. Students addressed 
tough topics like unplanned teen pregnancy 
and drug and alcohol abuse. 

They presented their ideas to USET 
and Tribal leaders and U.S. government 
officials, including senators, congressmen 
and staff members. 

“We’ve seen a few different community 
action plans that are so significant and really 
hit home, and the students are speaking 
about it with great passion to members of 
other Tribes and to members of their own 
Tribe,” said Education Director Emma 
Johns. 

One such student presentation 
addressed ways to combat drug abuse among 
the Tribe. Students proposed conducting 
drug tests before Tribal members receive 
their dividends. If members failed the test, 
they would not receive their dividends and 
would need to perform community service 
or enter rehab, depending on how many 
offenses they had, the students suggested. 

“I think that if anything comes away 
from it, it’s their growth and their interest 
in making their Tribe and their people and 

+ See CLOSE UP on page 2B 


Meteorologist visits Ahfachkee for special science lesson 





Naji Tobias 

The Ahfachkee School’s fifth-grade science students and teachers, along with meteorology guests 
and library staff, share a group moment with their weather props. The Feb. 29 event was located 
inside the Frank Billie Field Office’s Learning Resource Center. 


Naji Tobias 

Bradin Jim, left, participates in a thunderstorm 
demonstration with meteorologist “Mike” Mogil 
during the Feb. 29 event. 


Naji Tobias 

During the event, Tribal youth Destiny Cypress and Thomlynn Billie look at a mock stratus cloud 
formation in a water bottle, as educator Barbara Levine demonstrates on how a cloud typically 
comes together in the sky. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee School’s fifth- 
grade students floated on cloud nine during a special 
meteorology presentation hosted by the Big Cypress 
Library on Feb. 29. 

How The Weather Works meteorologist Mike 
Mogil showed the Tribal school’s science students how 
clouds form on his visit to the Frank Billie Tribal Field 
Office’s Learning Resource Center. 

“We wanted them to gain a greater appreciation for 
what’s going on in the sky,” Mogil said. 

With the help of How The Weather Works 
educational services director Barbara G. Levine, Mogil 


used several props to give the students an idea of how 
things like the water cycle and the rain come into play. 

In one demonstration, Mogil captured mock water 
raindrops as he sprayed water into the air and it fell into 
a corn starch tray. 

“What happened then is that the com starch, which 
was in the tray, encircled the rain drops as we were 
capturing them,” Mogil said. 

The combination created corn starch balls, 
representing precipitation. 

Mogil also did an experiment with a wind machine. 
He suspended ping pong balls in the air by generating 
an updraft of wind with a hair dryer. The ping pong 
balls represented rain drops. 

The Ahfachkee students also observed water 


droplets at eye level on wax paper. 

“We had the students do that because some of the 
students thought the rain drops looked like circles,” 
Mogil said. “The rain drops are actually three- 
dimensional, not just two-dimensional circles.” 

The final experiment of the day was a stratus cloud 
demonstration using a soda bottle with water droplets 
in it. By squeezing and releasing the bottle, Mogil 
changed the pressure inside the bottle. 

“The pressure change simulated the temperature 
change that happens in the atmosphere,” Mogil said. 
“So we were able to evaporate a cloud and then have 
it reappear again simply by squeezing and releasing the 
bottle.” 

As a parting gift, participants received rain drop 


bags, which contained several com starch “rain drop” 
balls formed during the experiment. 

“If the rain drop balls are not squeezed, pressed or 
cmshed, they can last forever,” Mogil said. 

He said the Ahfachkee students showed great 
participation during the demonstration. 

“The kids saw things they hadn’t thought about 
before the experiment,” he said. “They asked a lot of 
questions about how it all works with the weather. It 
really piqued their interest.” 

Ahfachkee fifth-grade student Mya Cypress agreed. 

“The rain drop experiment was a lot of fun,” 
Cypress said. “We learned that rain drops aren’t like 
tear drops. It was cool to see.” 
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Big Cypress Library hosts 
St. Patrick’s Day readings 



Photo courtesy of Gretchen DeBree 

On March 6, a group of Big Cypress preschoolers visited the Big Cypress Library for a St. Patrick’s 
Day story session. The Big Cypress Library hosted the event, featuring Rev. Arlen J. Payne of the 
Big Cypress New Testament Baptist Church. Rev. Payne read the book Who Was St Patrick? Branch 
librarian Gretchen DeBree said the event was held to let children know that there really was a St. 
Patrick and to teach them why he was important. 



Photo courtesy of Gretchen DeBree 

On March 9, New Testament Baptist Church Rev. Arlen J. Payne returned to the Big Cypress Library 
to read a St. Patrick’s Day story to a group of Tribal youth from the Big Cypress Reservation. Rev. 
Payne explained the four-leaf clover’s significance to St. Patrick’s Day. 


♦ CLOSE UP 

From page IB 


their communities a better 
place,” Johns said. 

The morning following 
the summit, an Indian Issues 
Today Panel answered 
students’ questions. Panel 
members Allison Binney, 
Robert Holden and Wilson 
Pipestem offered perspectives 
from their experiences with the 
Senate Indian Affairs, National 
Congress of American Indians 
and more. 

Guest speakers also 

addressed the students 

throughout the trip, including 
USET President Brian 
Patterson and Carlyle 

Consulting President and 

Tribal lobbyist Tom Rodgers. 

By the end of the week, 
plenty of positive ideas were 
exchanged, and the students 
were excited to bring their 
knowledge back home. 

“By working with the 
students and seeing them grow 
during the week, they really 
gain leadership and see that 
they do have a voice in their 
federal government and they 
learn how they can advocate 
for their rights here,” Whitmire 
said. 

The students’ trip was also 
packed with visits to several 


historic buildings, including 
the National Museum of 
the American Indian, the 
White House and Capitol 
Hill. Students admired the 
memorials of history’s greats, 
including Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln and Martin 
Luther King Jr. 

Attendees also paid 
homage to the war memorials 
of the U.S. Marine Corps, 
WWII, Korea and Vietnam. 

A bit of entertainment 
was in store as well. Students 
laughed their way through the 
live show Shear Madness at 
The John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts and 
danced their way through their 
final night at a student dance in 
the Arlington Ballroom. 

“All the kids coming 
together from different 
reservations - that doesn’t 
happen often,” Caruso said. 
“Every time I come to a Close 
Up, I do notice the friendships 
and bonds that these kids 
make with other kids that they 
wouldn’t have the opportunity 
necessarily to make if they 
didn’t come on this trip, so 
it’s been a great asset to the 
(Education) Department.” 

Ryan Watson contributed 
to this article. 



Ryan Watson 

As part of the trip, Tribal youth made presentations on ways to combat 
Tribal problems like health care, education and poverty. 



Ryan Watson 

Students take a break from a long day of sightseeing in Washington, D.C. 



Ryan Watson 

Eden Jumper looks at an exhibit at the National Museum of the American 
Indian. 



Ryan Watson 

Youth pose for a picture in between visiting all the sights Washington, D.C. 
had to offer. 















4-H Show 

Friday, March 30, 201 2 
6:00 p.m. 


Buyers Dinner 

Saturday, March 31, 2012 
From 12:00 until 2:00 p.m. 


2011 Seminole Indian 4-H Show and Sale 
Grand Champion Steer 
Ty Huff 


4-H Sale 

Saturday, March 31, 2012 
2:00 p.m. 


2011 Seminole Indian 4-H Show and Sale 
Reserve Champion Immokalee Swine 
Christopher Briscali 


Seminole Indian 

S 4-H Show and Sale 2012 


Big Cypress Rodeo Complex 
on the Big Cypress Reservation 
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PECS recognizes Students of the Month 
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Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Congratulations to Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s February Students of the Month. Pictured: Jana Johnson, Taryn 
Osceola, Kateri Smith, Jason Haydon, Jaime Smith, Caleb Burton, Angelie Melton, Edie Robbins, Diego Meras, Morgan Yates, 
Alaina Sweat, Katie Beck, Silas Madrigal, Kano Puente, Rumor Juarez and Shelton Garcia. Not pictured: Laila Bennett, Alicia 
Fudge, Ruby Buster and Jermaine Bennett. 
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♦ More photos from Culture on page 1 B 



Naji Tobias 

PECS seventh-grade student Courtney Gore removes a piece of 
cooked frybread as Arts and Crafts teacher Martha Jones adds 
frybread dough to the frying pan. 



Naji Tobias 

PECS Arts and Crafts teacher Ethel Gopher mixes ground 
beef as Creek instructor Alicia Rider pours in a can of 
diced tomatoes to make Indian tacos. 



Naji Tobias 

PECS first-grade students walk back to their classroom 
after receiving a traditional Indian taco lunch special. 



Naji Tobias 

Culture Director Lorene Gopher mixes 
frybread dough at the PECS culture 
cooking event on March 14. 


Naji Tobias 

PECS sixth-grade student Aiyana 
Tommie cuts frybread to help prepare 
Indian food for about 600 people. 


Naji Tobias 

PECS seventh-grade student Shae 
Pierce stirs the chili for Indian tacos. 
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Youth Program 

Starts Saturday. July 14, 2012 
Ends Saturday, July 28, 2012 


Awards Banquet, Friday, July 27, 2012 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Call for Applications and informa tion 


1 - 800 - 322-9186 
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Coming Soon to Seminole Tribe! 

Electronic HeaMi Record 


WHAT is an ELECTRONIC 
HEALTH RECORD (EHR)? 

An electronic record of patient information which 
includes both patient demographics, such as phone 
number, address, emergency contact, insurance 
information as well as health information such as 
medications, lab tests and x-rays. 

We will be converting to the award-winning Next- 
Gen Digital system popular in both Tribal and non- 
Tribal settings across the country 

WHY is CONVERSION to an 
ELECTRONIC HEALTH RECORD 
IMPORTANT? 

♦ Maintains compliance with federally mandated 
health care standards. We MUST be electronic 
by 2014 

♦ Improves efficiency of health care delivery 

♦ Instantly available patient health information at 
any STOF medical or 
dental clinic 

♦ Reduces duplication of tests 
and treatment delay 

♦ Reduces medical errors 

♦ Improves safety and follow-up 
through capacity to bring all 
patient information 
together 

♦ Improves privacy and 
security 


WHEN WILL theTRANSITION 
to the EHR BEGIN? 

Phase I: Input of all patient demographics 

(address phone, emergency contact 
etc) Some input of past medical 
history 

Phase II: Coming FALL 2012 

All health and dental visits will be 
entered into the system digitally by 
department staff 

WHAT to EXPECT FROM 
TRANSITION to ELECTRONIC 
HEALTH RECORD: 

♦ Some delay in patient waiting time during first 
few weeks of each phase 

♦ Consider calling to schedule “routine” medical 
visits away from EHR start dates but be sure to 
call immediately if you are feeling ill 


base I: 


Heatlh Center: April 17-19 
Heatlh Center: May 8-10 
Heatlh Center: May 30— June I 
Heatlh Center: May 30— Jun I 
Heatlh Center: June 19-21 


Phase II Begins 


in the fall at each Health Center 


Patients will be seen 
more quickly by calling 
for an appointment than 
by just walking in 
(unless urgent care is 
required) 

Slight changes in patient 
“Check in and Check 
out” procedures 


NEXTGEN 

HEALTHCARE INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


We welcome your questions regarding our transition to the Electronic Health Record. Please contact 
Clinical Application Coordinator, Jeff Anderson, at 954 445-5056 orJAnderson2@semtribe.com 
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Hollywood Christian girls’ basketball team reaches Class 2A state final 


Naji Tobias 

Hollywood Christian seventh-grade guard Skyla Osceola, right, muscles herself past the Grandview Prep defense on an 
offensive play in her team’s 49-47 Class 2A state semifinal win on Feb. 21. 


Naji Tobias 

Hollywood Christian’s Ariah Osceola hits a floater during the fourth quarter against FAMU (Tallahassee) in the Class 2A state 
championship game, which was located at the Lakeland Center in Lakeland. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

LAKELAND — The Hollywood Christian girls’ 
basketball team finished their 2012 season with an 
impressive overall record of 21-8. 

The Hollywood Eagles might have lost the Class 
2 A state championship game on Feb. 22, but they put 
up quite a fight. 

Just seconds away from the final buzzer, they were 
leading the game against Florida A&M University 
Developmental Research (FAMU) with a score of 53- 
52. One defensive stop was all they needed to take their 
second straight championship. 

But FAMU Baby Rattlers’ LaKaris Salter dribbled 
her way past halfcourt and connected on a buzzer- 
beating 3 -pointer to stun Hollywood Christian 55-53, 
taking the Class 2 A state title. 

“It was unbelievable,” said Hollywood Christian 
senior shooting guard Ariah Osceola, who scored 1 1 
points in the title game. “Everything happens for a 
reason. God wouldn’t put us through something we 
couldn’t handle.” 

Hollywood Christian coach Carlos Adamson 
reflected on the loss. 

“We definitely tried to foul,” Adamson said at a 
press conference. “Whether he missed it or didn’t want 
to call it or wanted to let the play go on, whatever the 
case may be, it’s no fault of anybody.” 

Adamson gave credit to Salter, who scored 25 points 


and made 18 rebounds, for hitting the championship- 
winning shot at the last second. 

“The kid made a tough shot,” Adamson said. 
“What can I say? That’s a big moment for her. They 
deserved it.” 

Down 45-39 entering the fourth quarter, Hollywood 
Christian used a 15-0 second-half scoring run to take a 
50-45 lead with less than 5 minutes left in the game. 

In that game-changing stretch for Hollywood 
Christian, Ariah, who energized The Lakeland Center’s 
crowd with a quick steal and layup in the fourth, scored 
6 of her 1 1 points and recorded two assists to put her 
team in position to potentially win the game. 

Hollywood Christian, who came back from a 
10-point deficit in the third quarter, managed to have 
a 53-48 lead with less than 2 minutes to go. But they 
would not score again; FAMU closed the game on a 
7-0 run that included two free throws by Salter, which 
cut Hollywood Christian’s lead to 53-52 with less than 
a minute left. 

FAMU ended with a 27-4 final overall record. 

“I think we settled for the outside shot,” Adamson 
said of his team’s struggles shooting the ball down the 
closing stretch. “I felt like we could get to the lane 
when we wanted to. Sometimes, when you’re open and 
you’re a shooter, your mindset is to shoot, whether it 
goes in or not.” 

Ariah, who played with a wrist and knee injury, 
said she found the strength and drive she needed to pull 
her through the minor setbacks. 


“My dad (Marl Osceola) told me to keep my head 
up and keep playing,” she said. “The strongest players 
can go through the toughest things. You just have to 
have your heart in it to play.” 

Ariah, who recently committed to play women’s 
college basketball at Miami’s St. Thomas University 
beginning next winter, was one of four Tribal members 
who played for Hollywood Christian in the state final 
and throughout the season. 

Ariah ’s younger sister, seventh- grader Skyla 
Osceola, contributed in Hollywood Christian’s state 
title game, scoring 5 points and grabbing four rebounds 
in the final. Her coach gave her credit for defending 
FAMU’s Salter during much of the game. 

“She made it tough for [Salter] to catch the ball 
and get to the basket,” Adamson said. “I think she did a 
great job with a tough matchup.” 

Tribal member Darlah Cypress also played in 
the state championship game. The freshman made 
four rebounds and two steals in the title game. Fellow 
teammate and Tribal member Maleah Isaac played for 
Hollywood Christian as well, holding the position of 
junior forward. 

The four Tribal players finished their title run with 
a team that has made it to the state Final Four for five 
seasons in a row, including a state championship win 
last season. 

They played integral roles in Hollywood 
Christian’s journey to the 2012 title game, including 
regular-season wins over North Broward Preparatory 


School, the Community School of Naples, Palm Beach 
Garden’s William T. Dwyer High School and Opa- 
Locka’s Monsignor Pace High School. 

In one of Hollywood Christian’s wins - a 65- 
50 win over Dwyer on Dec. 23, 2011 - Ariah scored 
Most Valuable Player honors. Ariah earned 24 points, 
four steals and four 3 -pointers in the game, leading her 
team past the Panthers to win the South Florida Holiday 
Classic championship in Hollywood. 

En route to the Class 2 A state Final Four, the team 
played against Miami’s Westwood Christian School in 
their Class 2 A Region 4 final on Feb. 18. Miccosukee 
Tribal citizens Haley and Saige Osceola were among 
the Westwood players. The game was a 73-6 home win 
for Hollywood Christian. 

Additionally, Hollywood Christian pulled out a 
49-47 win over Boca Raton’s Grandview Preparatory 
School in the Class 2A state semifinals, which sent 
them to the title game. 

Ariah, who played on the Hollywood Christian 
varsity team since sixth grade, did her best to keep 
things in perspective. 

“It’s been a good season,” she said. “We’ve had 
good seasons ever since I started playing varsity 
basketball. I feel that God has blessed me. Hopefully 
I set a good example for my younger teammates. 
Hopefully they’ll be up here (in Lakeland for states) 
next year as well.” 

+ See more Hollywood Christian photos on page 3C 


Brighton Field Day dedicates 
Rodeo to Fred Smith 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — The members of the Eastern 
Indian Rodeo Association (EIRA) paid tribute to the 
memory of Fred Smith by naming the annual Brighton 
Field Day Rodeo in his honor on Feb. 3-4 at the Fred 
Smith Memorial Arena. 

This first rodeo of the 2012 EIRA season saw a 
record number of entries in the kids’ rodeo which began 
Friday evening and continued into the early morning 
hours with 12 events. 

“This kids’ rodeo would certainly have put a smile 
on the face of Fred Smith,” said EIRA President Paul 
Bowers Sr. “Like so many of us, Fred grew up with 
rodeo in his blood, and he was a strong supporter of 
rodeo athletes. He would be happy to see how many 


youngsters are pulling on their boots and looking 
toward a wholesome career in rodeo.” 

Announcer and kids’ rodeo advocate Moses Jumper 
Jr. said, “We have an awesome turnout, and many of the 
children participating here are following in the footsteps 
of their parents and grandparents. Rodeo has become a 
part of the Seminole culture, and the EIRA motto comes 
alive tonight as ‘the legend continues.’” 

The children learn responsibility, respect, athletic 
skills and sportsmanship from their mentors and peers. 
Within a few years, they become the teachers for the 
next generation; they assist each other, put on clinics 
and/or take their position in the arena as bull fighters, 
pickup men and directors. 

Many of the stellar performances witnessed during 
the sanctioned events on the second night are a result of 
a lifelong commitment to the rodeo. 



Judy Weeks 

Takoda Howard grabs a handful of hair and enters the arena in the mutton busting during the annual Field Day Rodeo. 
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From left, Harmony Cypress, Jaylee Cypress and Valholly Frank pose with their second-place team trophy. 


Brett Daly 


Tribal trio places in gymnastics competition 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

Three Tribal girls catapulted their way onto the 
award podium on Feb. 11, after shining in the 2012 
Cruise Classic gymnastics competition. 

Jaylee Cypress, Harmony Cypress and Valholly 
Frank competed as level 2 gymnasts, showing off their 
skills on the vault, bars, beam and floor. To prepare for 
the competition, the girls trained two days a week at 
Park Avenue- Weston gym. 

Six-year-old Jaylee competed in the children age 
division. She scored a 9.3 on vault, earning her a tie 
for seventh place; a 9.0 on bars, earning her seventh 
place; a 9.7 on beam, earning her first place; and a 
9.1 on floor, earning her a tie for fifth place. With an 
all-around score of 37.1, Jaylee placed fourth in her 
division. 

“She’s great,” said Janie Valdez, Jaylee ’s mother. 
“We think she needs to stick with it because she’s a 
natural. She loves competitions.” 

Harmony and Valholly also achieved success. They 
competed in the senior division of the competition. 


Nine-year-old Valholly scored a 9.05 on vault; a 
7.25 on bars; a 9.05 on beam; and an 8.9 on floor. Her 
all-around score of 34.25 earned her 10th place at the 
competition. 

Teammate Harmony, who is 8, tied for sixth place 
on the vault with a score of 9.25; placed fifth on beam 
with a score of 9.175; and tied for fourth on the floor 
with a 9.3. She scored a 7.6 on the bars. With an all- 
around score of 35.325, Harmony placed ninth overall. 

“They are learning and progressing,” said Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank, Valholly’s father. “It’s 
important for all kids to be doing something to keep 
them healthy and improve their fitness.” 

The Cruise Classic gymnastics meet was held 
at Park Avenue Gymnastics in Cooper City. Six 
gymnastics organizations from around Florida 
participated. Jaylee, Harmony, Valholly and their other 
level 2 teammates from Park Avenue-Weston placed 
second in the team competition. 

All three girls hope to advance to level 3 for their 
next competitive season. 

+ See more Gymnastics photos on page 2C 
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Charter School’s baseball team 
hosts first home game 


+ More photos from Gymnastics on page 1C 


BY R A CHEL BUXTO N 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s (PECS) boys’ baseball 
team hosted their first home game Feb. 23 
against the Moore Haven Terriers. 

The Seminoles triumphed over the 
Terriers 12-2, capturing their second win 
of the season. The game was held at the 
Ollie Jones Memorial Park on the Brighton 
Reservation. 

This is the first year that Charter School 
has a boys’ baseball team. To commemorate 
the momentous occasion, Brighton Council 
Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and principal 
Brian Greseth threw the first pitches. 

“Throwing out the first pitch with Mr. 
Bowers is a huge honor to me,” principal 
Greseth said. “Mr. Bowers is a huge 
advocate for sports, for our school and 
further education of children.” 

Last year, the school attempted to form 
a boys’ baseball team but didn’t pull enough 
participation. With a larger middle school 
student population and head coach Harry 
Tewksbury’s encouragement to try out, the 
PECS boys’ Seminoles team successfully 
formed this year. 

“PECS is very excited to add baseball 
to our athletic program,” administrative 
assistant Michele Thomas said. “We played 
our first game last night, away, against 
Sebastian River Middle School. We won, 
11-5. One young man, Elijah Finney, 
commented in the after-game wrap-up, ‘Do 
you guys realize we just won the very first 
PECS baseball game?’ They were definitely 
on a high.” 

Thirteen students make up the team, 
along with head coach Tewksbury and 


assistant coaches Gene Thomas and Tom 
Finney. Coach Tewksbury said he definitely 
sees his team achieving success. 

“It is very exciting and somewhat of a 
challenge being a brand new team,” coach 
Tewksbury said. “We have quite a bit of 
talent to work with and haven’t had too 
much (of a) problem laying the groundwork 
to be successful.” 

The middle school team plays with 
high school rules and uses high school 
field dimensions. The pitching mound is 
60 feet, 6 inches away from home plate 
and the bases are 90 feet apart. Kids 12 and 
younger normally play on smaller fields 
for recreation or travel baseball and do not 
move to larger fields until they are 13 and 
older. But the larger field dimensions have 
not posed much of a problem for the boys, 
coach Tewksbury said. 

“I wasn’t sure how we would do in that 
regard, but I have found that we have five 
or six guys that can pitch and three that can 
catch,” he said. “Our hitting is also a plus.” 

Coach Tewksbury said it’s not all about 
winning; it’s about having fun. 

“We are also fostering an atmosphere 
of discipline and structure so that these guys 
might take that with them as well,” he said. 

To be on the team, the athletes must 
have teachers complete a daily effort sheet, 
which they turn in to the coach each day. 
Participation in games is decided based on 
positive effort sheets. Athletes must also 
maintain at least a 2.0 GPA to stay on the 
team. 

“Being a part of the athletic program 
helps instill pride and leadership,” principal 
Greseth said. “As part of being an athlete, 
it helps some students remain focused 
on their academics. Student athletes are 



Trevor Thomas slides into home to score a run for the Seminoles. 


Rachel Buxton 



Rachel Buxton 

Boyd Brown scores off a hit from Zeke Matthews. 


ambassadors for not only our school but 
also the community.” 

Coach Tewksbury said one of his 
main goals for the season is to help the 
eighth-grade players prepare to compete 
as freshman next year in high school for a 
starting position on the varsity team. 

“I would describe this team as talented, 
hard working and eager to learn,” he said. 
“I feel very blessed to have this opportunity 
to be a part of this team. I think very highly 
of these guys and will continue to do all that 
I can to help them succeed on and off the 
baseball field.” 



Rachel Buxton 

Zeke Matthews pitches for two strikeouts in the 
first inning. 
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Brett Daly 

Jaylee Cypress competes on the uneven bars during the 2012 Cruise Classic gymnastics 
competition. 



Brett Daly Brett Daly 

Valholly Frank performs her floor routine for the Harmony Cypress performs a handstand 
judges at the 2012 Cruise Classic competition. while warming up her floor routine. 


AN EXPERIENCED AND AGGRESSIVE TRIAL ATTORNEY 

RON L. BAUM 

CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTORNEY 
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PROTECT YOUR LEGAL RIGHTS! 


• DRUG CHARGES • PROBATION VIOLATIONS 

• FELONIES • MISDEMEANORS 

• JUVENILE • DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 

• DRIVER LICENSE PROBLEMS 


YOU PAY NO FEE OR COSTS IF THERE IS NO RECOVERY! 

• AUTO ACCIDENT CASES • MEDICAL MALPRACTICE 

• WRONGFUL DEATH 

432 N.E. 3rd AVENUE • FORT LAUDERDALE, FL 33301 

954 - 849-0149 

28 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

AV RATED BY MARTINDALE-HUBBELL (HIGHEST RATING AN ATTORNEY CAN GET) 

FORMER ADMINISTRATIVE TRAFFIC MAGISTRATE 
5 CONSECUTIVE HAT TRICK AWARDS (15 STRAIGHT NOT GUILTY JURY VERDICTS) 
MEMBER: FLORIDA, MARYLAND, WASHINGTON D.C., AND FEDERAL BARS 
GUEST LECTURER AT THE RUSSIAN JUDICIAL ACADEMY IN MOSCOW, RUSSIA (2000-2007). 


24 HOUR SERVICE FREE INITIAL PAYMENT PLANS 

7 DAYS CONSULTATION AVAILABLE 

The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should not be based solely upon advertisements. Before you decide, ask us to send you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 


PERSONAL INJURY 
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Ahfachkee Warriors baseball program 
plays first game ever at Moore Haven 


Tribal members play ball in Oklahoma 



Naji Tobias 

Ahfachkee senior Ryan Cypress, center, is the program’s first catcher during the 
March 9 season-opener at Moore Haven. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

MOORE HAVEN — History 
has been made once again at 
Ahfachkee. 

For the first time, the Ahfachkee 
Warriors baseball program played 
a high school game sanctioned by 
the Florida High School Athletic 
Association - a March 9 road 
contest against the Moore Haven 
Terriers in Moore Haven. 

Although Ahfachkee lost 11-4 
to Moore Haven in four innings of 
play, it was still a day of celebration 
for the team, as many firsts were 
accomplished on the field. 

Several of those firsts were 
made by Ahfachkee starting pitcher 
O’Shaa’ne Cypress, who was the 
first teammate at bat and the initial 
runner to reach a base for the Tribal 
program, thanks to a hit by pitch in 
the top of the first inning. 

He was also the first to take 
the mound for Ahfachkee as pitcher 
in the bottom of the first inning. 
Although Moore Haven tagged him 
for seven runs in the first inning to 
take a 7-0 lead, he also recorded 
the program’s first strikeout on the 
inning’s third out. 

Cypress allowed seven runs 
and recorded two strikeouts in 
just one inning pitched, gaining a 
considerable amount of experience 
in a short time. 

Ahfachkee head coach Randall 
Cleckler said Cypress will grow as 
a player during the course of the 
season. 

“Before the game, I asked 



Naji Tobias 

O’Shaa’ne Cypress is the first pitcher to 
take the mound in his team’s March 9 
season-opener. 


O’Shaa’ne how he felt,” Cleckler 
said. “He said he had some 
butterflies. We (the team) told him 
that it was a good thing and he’s 
ready for competition. We were 
all proud of him and all the team’s 
efforts.” 

Ahfachkee senior relief pitcher 
Stevie Billie, who filled in for 
Cypress after a bases-loaded walk 
to start the bottom of the second 
inning, allowed four runs in that 
single frame, as Moore Haven took 
an 11-0 lead to go into the third 
inning. 

But Billie helped convert the 
school’s first-ever double play to 
end the second inning. 

In the top of the third inning, 
the team’s leader smacked in 
the program’s first RBI single, 
which allowed teammate Matthew 
Bluebird to score Ahfachkee ’s first 
run, cutting Moore Haven’s lead to 
11 - 1 . 

Billie later scored the program’s 
second run, thanks to the first-ever 
RBI double hit by Ethan Balentine. 

Balentine would go on to score 
Ahfachkee ’s next run, thanks to an 
RBI single from Dalton Koenes, 
making it an 11-3 Moore Haven 
lead. 

Ahfachkee ’s last run of the 
inning - and the game - came from 
an RBI single from Jonah Alvarado, 
as Koenes found his way home to 
cut Moore Haven’s lead to 11-4. 

Billie, who recorded 
Ahfachkee ’s first hit single and 
steal in the first inning, got three 
strikeouts as a relief pitcher - all in 
the bottom of the third inning. 

“I can’t say enough about Stevie 


Billie,” Cleckler said. “His attitude, 
abilities and respect for athletics 
in general is to be commended. 
Stevie’s work ethic and commitment 
is second to none... Sometimes, 
as quiet and reserved as he is, you 
would never know that competitive 
spirit he has until you’re on the 
athletic field with him and see him 
play.” 

The game was called after 
Ahfachkee ’s batters finished up the 
top of the fourth inning. There was 
a 1 0-minute rain delay that held the 
game up, but it was still a sunny day 
for the team. 

“Even though the first inning 
was a tough inning, our players 
understood that they had a lot of 
baseball to play and it was only one 
inning,” Cleckler said. “There is 
still a lot of work to do and we will 
only get better day to day, with good 
practices and other opportunities to 
play games. I think they understand 
how important practice is because 
it’s practice that makes you better.” 

Assistant coaches Jerry 
Balentine, Josh Jumper and Cicero 
Osceola helped prepare the boys for 
the history-making game and will 
throughout the season. 

Ahfachkee ’s season is 
scheduled to continue with a 
March 24 two-game tournament in 
LaBelle; a March 27 road game at 
Marco island Academy; a March 28 
road game at Hialeah Educational 
Academy; an April 9 road game 
against Immokalee; and an April 
20 road game against Marco Island 
Academy. (Game results were not 
available at the time of printing.) 


BY TWILA PERKIN S 
Contributing Writer 

ANADARKO, Okla. - Three 
Seminole Tribal members are 
tearing up the basketball courts in 
Oklahoma. 

Cara Osceola, Kaitlen 
Osceola and Curtis Osceola Jr. 
play basketball for the Anadarko 
Warriors. Their proud parents are 
Curtis Osceola Sr., of Hollywood, 
Fla., and Tara Leonard, of 
Anadarko, Okla. 

Cara and Kaitlen play for the 
Lady Warriors, who are ranked No. 2 
in their division, with a record of 20- 1 . 


The Lady Warriors defeated 
three competing teams, including a 
team ranked No. 4 in the division, 
to become the champions of the 
Heart of Oklahoma Tournament. 

Currently, they are undefeated 
in conference play. 

Curtis plays for the Anadarko 
Warriors’ seventh-grade team. The 
team’s record is 10-4. Curtis also 
excels in academics and recently 
made Anadarko Public School’s 
Principal’s Honor Roll. 

Both the boys’ and girls’ teams 
are made up of 75 percent Native 
Americans. 



Photo courtesy of Twila Perkins 

Kaitlen Osceola and Cara Osceola 
display their championship trophy. 


+ More photos from Hollywood Christian on page 1C 



Naji Tobias 


Hollywood Christian’s Maleah Isaac grabs a rebound during the second 
half of her team’s 73-6 home win over Miami’s Westwood Christian in 
the Class 2A Region 4 title game on Feb. 18. 



Naji Tobias 


Darlah Cypress closes out the Class 2A Region 4 
title game against Miami’s Westwood Christian 
after scoring a layup off a steal she made. 



Naji Tobias 

The Osceola family came out in full force at the Lakeland Center to 
support siblings Ariah and Skyla Osceola. 



Naji Tobias 


Eagles senior guard Ariah Osceola, right, 
dribbles her way past a Grandview Prep guard. 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


VEHICLE# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

PRICE RANGE 

041197 

2002 

NEWMAR 

SPARTAN RV 

$34,712 -$41,817 

956835 

2003 

INTERNATIONAL 

47 PASS BUS 

$6,344 -$12,688 

956956 

2003 

INTERNATIONAL 

35 PASS BUS 

$6,344 -$12,688 

B52677 

2001 

FORD 

E 350 

$5,519 -$7,034 

046150 

2005 

TOYOTA 

HIGHLANDER 

$4,277 -$6,254 

B24127 

2006 

FORD 

EXPLORER 

$4,220 -$6,705 

A98003 

2003 

FORD 

El 50 

$3,700 -$5,350 

A48368 

2004 

FORD 

EXPLORER 

$3,425 -$4,720 

B46996 

1997 

FORD 

F250 UTILITY BED 

$3,192 -$4,567 

B70820 

2005 

FORD 

EXPLORER 

$3,117 -$5,167 

600774 

2004 

LINCOLN 

LS SPORT 

$2,642 -$4,632 

B11606 

2006 

FORD 

ESCAPE 

$2,344 -$4,534 

147908 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS 

$2,292 -$3,717 

126924 

2002 

DODGE 

RAM WAGON 

$2,230 -$3,41 5 

129277 

2001 

FORD 

CROWN VIC 

$2,192 -$3,342 

B31932 

2004 

FORD 

E250 

$2,100 -$3,990 

C71791 

2002 

FORD 

EXPLORER 

$2,093 -$3,488 

A75491 

2005 

FORD 

EXPLORER 

$2,051 -$4,001 

A72593 

2004 

FORD 

EXPLORER 

$2,025 -$3,970 

A83623 

2003 

FORD 

EXPLORER 

$1,907 -$3,925 

B57553 

1997 

FORD 

F 250 

$1,712 -$2,987 

B 16692 

2002 

FORD 

E250 

$1,700 -$2,975 

B61041 

1995 

FORD 

TYPE II AMBULANCE- E350 

$1,677 -$2,612 

B49219 

2002 

FORD 

E250 

$1,653 -$2,968 

A23565 

2004 

FORD 

ESCAPE 

$1,576 -$2,439 

123753 

2004 

FORD 

CROWN VIC 

$1,505 -$2,994 

230088 

2003 

FORD 

TAURUS 

$1,292 -$2,782 

C54713 

1997 

FORD 

FI 50 

$1,163 -$2,213 

230087 

2003 

FORD 

TAURUS 

$744 -$2,052 

161188 

2001 

FORD 

TAURUS 

$483 -$1,498 

244242 

1991 

DODGE 

D150 

$325 -$775 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 


WELLS 

HOME 

FARGO 

MORTGAGE 


Your goals deserve our attention 



Are you thinking of buying, renovating or building a home within your reservation’s 
boundaries? We may be able to help you make it happen. With exclusive features, 
built-in flexibility, plus the personal attention of a caring home mortgage consultant, 
you can soon be enjoying the benefits of home ownership. 

Call Wells Fargo Home Mortgage today. 

Eric Sprenkle 

Native American Lending 

Office: 605-575-8733 

Toll Free: 800-898-3246 ext. 2 

Fax: 866-880-7943 

eric.sprenkle@wellsfargo.com 
www.ericsprenkle.com 
NMLSRID 402092 

Together we’ll go far 

LENDER NMLSRID 399801. AS615381 12 / 11 - 03/12 
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Brighton hosts 
Bert C. Jones Memorial 
Basketball Tournament 



Naji Tobias 

Players and coaches on the Ahfachkee Lady Warriors basketball team receive their participation awards at the season-ending banquet on Feb. 27 
at the Big Cypress Community Center. 


Ahfachkee School, BC community 
praise basketball stars for season 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Ahfachkee Warriors and Lady 
Warriors celebrated the end of their second basketball season with 
an award ceremony on Feb. 27. 

Tribal citizens and community members witnessed the 
crowning of some of Big Cypress Reservation’s best athletes at 
the ceremony, held at the Community Center. 

The event capped off a season of growth for players and 
coaches. 

Ahfachkee School principal Lucy Dafoe said the consistent 
support from the Big Cypress community played a significant role 
in the steady improvements made by the boys’ and girls’ basketball 
programs this season. 

“It was very exciting to see our crowds grow bigger and 
bigger each game,” Dafoe said. “We got to see our kids grow more 
confident in themselves.” 

Big Cypress Tribal Council Rep. Mondo Tiger also noticed 
the steady improvements in the teams. 

“Last year, I wasn’t too sure about our sports program, but 
look at the room now,” Councilman Tiger said to the athletes’ fans 
and parents. “You all have come out in full support of our kids. 
I’m proud of you all for that.” 

Shortly after Councilman Tiger’s comments, the crowd 
watched a video presentation highlighting the best moments of 
the Ahfachkee Warriors’ and Lady Warriors’ basketball seasons. 

The awards presentation followed. 

Lady Warriors 

“I’m so proud of all the effort, dedication and hard work the 
girls displayed throughout the season,” Ahfachkee Lady Warriors 
head coach Kristin Stoots said. 
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Ahfachkee Lady Warriors head coach Kristin Stoots, left, presents the 
Most Valuable Player award to sophomore player Reagan WhiteCloud. 


“Our final record is a direct reflection of what they all did for 
the program.” 

The Lady Warriors finished with an 11-3 record, scoring 615 
total points during the course of 14 games, with an average of 43.9 
points per game, she said. 

The team averaged 34 rebounds, 1 8 steals and seven blocks 
per game. 

Stoots said the girls developed sportsmanship, leadership and 
character on the court, and she looks forward to coaching them far 
into the future. 

The following awards were given out to the Lady Warriors: 
Most Valuable Player - Reagan WhiteCloud; Defensive Player of 
the Year - Danni Jae Tommie; Most Improved Player - Michaela 
Cypress; Warrior Pride Award - Alyssa Osceola. 

Ahfachkee Warriors 

Meanwhile, the Ahfachkee Warriors boys’ basketball team 
was complimented by their head coach, Cicero Osceola, for their 
steady improvements throughout their season. 

“It took us a little while, but most of our kids were young and 
learned the game of basketball over time,” Osceola said. 

“Our seniors [Stevie Billie, Taylor Pratt and Jonathan 
Robbins] brought different kinds of leadership to our team, and it 
helped the younger ones out a lot. I’m proud of all the players for 
what they achieved this season.” 

The following awards were presented: Most Valuable Player 
- Jonathan Robbins; Mr. Offense - Stevie Billie; Mr. Defense - 
Matthew Bluebird; Warrior Pride Award - Taylor Pratt. 

“It was a pleasure for me to work with these young men,” 
Osceola said. 

“With the younger players, we’re going to come back a better 
team next season. And for our seniors, good luck on the next 
level.” 
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Ahfachkee Warriors senior Jonathan Robbins, left, accepts the Most 
Valuable Player award from head coach Cicero Osceola at the Feb. 27 
basketball awards ceremony. 
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At the 28th annual Bert C. Jones Memorial Basketball Tournament, Still Got It’s Milo Osceola, right, 
splits his way past Rebels defender Norman Bowers in a men’s Legends game on Feb. 17. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 


BRIGHTON — The spirit of Bert C. 
Jones lives on. 

From Feb. 17-18, the Brighton 
Reservation’s Recreation Department 
hosted the 28th annual Bert C. Jones 
Memorial Basketball Tournament in honor 
of their late Tribal citizen. 

The event is the Tribe’s longest-running 
basketball tournament, along with the 
Herman L. Osceola Memorial Basketball 
Tournament in Big Cypress, also held for its 
28th year this March. 

As it has been for the past few years, 
the tournament was held in conjunction 
with the 74th annual Brighton Field Day 
celebration, said Brighton Tribal citizen 
Phillip Jones, grandson of the late Bert C. 
Jones. 

Teams from Brighton, Big Cypress, 
Hollywood, Immokalee and Trail, as well 
as from Fort Lauderdale, Miami, New 
York, and beyond, gathered at Brighton’s 
gymnasium to play their hearts out into the 
wee hours Friday and Saturday night. 

“It’s a tournament that anybody could 
play in,” said Phillip, who played for 
the B-Town (Brighton) Bad Boyz men’s 
basketball team. “It used to be an all-Indian 
tournament for many years, but we decided 
to open it up to everyone this year in order 
to get as much participation as possible. We 
got a lot of good competition out here.” 

Twenty teams participated in the 
tournament, including men’s, women’s, 
Legends men’s and Legends women’s 
divisions. The men’s and women’s games 
were held in a double-elimination format. 

Men: Warriors win tournament in 
upset 

B-Town was favored to win the men’s 
tournament, as the home squad took a 4-0 
record into the title game. 

B-Town, who played a late-night, 
first-round game against 601 on Feb. 17, 
outlasted teams such as I.B., Preston’s and 
Warriors en route to the final. 

However, B-Town would have to play 
Warriors again in the championship game. 

Warriors would eliminate Dem Boyz in 
the loser’s bracket before stunning B-Town 
in the final to take home this year’s men’s 
championship. 

Warriors and B-Town each finished the 
tournament with 4-1 records. 

“We were fatigued from playing all 


day,” Phillip said. “We had to wake up real 
early to play and the championship game 
was late at night. We beat the (Warriors) 
team earlier in the tournament and we had 
a lead on them, but we just got tired and 
cold in the end. It was a good and long 
competition with a lot of good teams out 
here.” 

The other men’s teams’ final records 
were: Dem Boyz, 3-2; VSOP, 3-2; New 
Breed, 1-2; Preston’s, 1-2; I.B.; 1-2; War 
Party, 1-2; 601, 0-2; and Big Cypress New 
Year’s Basketball Tournament champion 
Nothing Fancy, 0-2. 

Women: Southern Smoke takes 
women ’s title 

Six teams entered into the adult 
women’s competition. Southern Smoke 
defeated You Don’t Want It in the final to 
win the women’s championship. 

The women’s teams final records were: 
Southern Smoke, 4-0; You Don’t Want It, 
3-2; Hollywood, 2-2; The Usual, 1-2; Lady 
Bailers, 0-2; and Ball Hawgz, 0-2. 

Legends: Still Got It and Lady Legends 
take championships 

In Legends play, a best-of-three 
competition took place within the Legends 
men’s and women’s divisions. 

Legends men’s team Rebels played 
Still Got It, with Still Got It taking two of 
three from the Rebels after losing the first 
game. 

“It feels good just to play competitive 
ball against our peers,” said Brighton Tribal 
member Norman “Skeeter” Bowers, who 
played for the Rebels. “We don’t like 
losing, but it’s more about sportsmanship. 
Win or lose, we all come out here to have a 
good time.” 

The women’s Legends title was 
between Lady Legends and Brighton, with 
Lady Legends finding a way to avenge an 
early game loss to Brighton to take the 
championship. 

Brighton Tribal member Stacy Jones 
played for Brighton in the Legends women’s 
division. 

“In the Legends games, I enjoyed 
myself out there with the ladies,” she said. 
“It was fun to watch the older men play as 
well. Overall, it was a wonderful experience 
for everyone, I think.” 

Stacy, the daughter of the late Bert 
C. Jones and mother of Phillip, said she 
was highly pleased with the effort and 
enthusiasm displayed throughout the 
weekend. 
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The family of the late Tyler Cypress, which includes Ryan Cypress, Wendy Cypress, Caitlin Cypress and Charlie Cypress, 
remember their loved one at the third annual Tyler Cypress Memorial Fishing Tournament on March 10. 


Nelson brothers place third at 
memorial fishing tournament 
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Siblings and longtime Tribal fishermen Sam and Ted Nelson show their jubilation after catching a big bass at the third 
annual Tyler Cypress Memorial Fishing Tournament on March 10. 


Cypress family takes top honors at Tyler 
Cypress Memorial Fishing Tournament 

BY NAJI T OBIAS 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — Fourteen teams took to 
the waters in search of the biggest catch. Amidst 
the friendly competition, camaraderie and family 
bonding surfaced. 

It was the third annual Tyler Cypress Memorial 
Fishing Tournament on March 10 at the Big Cypress 
L-28 canal. Tribal citizens, community members and 
employees cast their poles; many participants entered 
with their families. 

The tournament commemorated the late Tyler 
Cypress, who passed on in March 2010. Tyler’s 
favorite hobbies included fishing and spending time 
with his family. 

Ryan Cypress, the late Tyler’s older brother, said 
the tournament was bittersweet. He enjoyed catching 
the tournament-high bass, which weighed in at 6 
pounds, 1 ounce, but he wishes his younger brother 
could have been there, he said. 

“I just think of all the time me and my brother 
used to fish out here in Big Cypress,” Ryan said. “We 
used to always compete against each other. One day, 
Tyler would win and the next day, I would win. It 
went back and forth. I really miss those moments in 
my life.” 

Ryan teamed up with his younger sister Caitlin 
Cypress and his parents, Charlie Cypress and his wife, 
Wendy Cypress, in this year’s fishing tournament. 
The Cypress family is from Big Cypress. 

Fittingly, the Cypress family took home top 
honors this year; the weigh-in results revealed that 
they caught a total of 1 7 pounds, 1 ounce of fish, while 
tournament runners-up Jacob Cotton and Colton Irey 
caught 13 pounds and 6 ounces. 


“It wasn’t even close,” Charlie said. “I think we 
did a good job out there.” 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Moses “Bigg Shot” 
Jumper Jr., who was the only solo entrant in the field, 
chimed in on his observations of the tournament. 

“It was, more or less, a time for everyone to come 
out to enjoy themselves,” he said. “Out of respect to 
those who knew Tyler, coming out here was a great 
thing. It was a good community project that promoted 
togetherness with the families who participated.” 

Big Cypress Tribal Council Rep. Mondo Tiger 
agreed. 

“When Charlie lost his son, that was a sad 
moment for all of us,” Councilman Tiger said. “I’m 
very privileged to have somebody like him around. 
He and his kids have such big hearts, and they’re 
all well-mannered and disciplined. They are great 
fishermen, and they’re even better people. To keep 
Tyler’s memory going on like that is a blessing. My 
hat goes off to the whole family.” 

The father/son tandem of Big Cypress Tribal 
citizens Jerry and Ethan Balentine took top honors in 
the Garfish category, while the mother/daughter team 
of Big Cypress Tribal seniors Agnes and Jeannette 
Cypress won the Panfish category. Meanwhile, 
Geno Herrera and Lily Mora came out on top in the 
Oscar/Tilapia category. No one entered the Mudfish 
category. 

Ryan said he was grateful to everyone who came 
out to participate in the tournament. 

“I’m just happy they all came out to show us 
some support,” he said. “It shows that they appreciate 
our family by paying their respects to us. It shows 
that they all care for our family and the Big Cypress 
community. It means a lot to us.” 


BY NAJjJOBIAS 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Siblings and longtime 
fishermen Sam and Ted Nelson arrived in Big Cypress 
shortly after 6 a.m. on March 10 for the third annual 
Tyler Cypress Memorial Fishing Tournament. 

The tournament was held in memory of the late 
Tyler Cypress, who passed away in March 2010. 
Children and families came together in the spirit of 
fishing, one of Tyler’s favorite hobbies. 

The Nelsons, who started fishing together in the 
late 1950s as youngsters in Miami, were competing in 
the tournament for the first time. They comprised one 
of 14 teams entered in the competition. 

They exuded happiness, confidence and gratitude 
as they started their boat engine at the Moses “Bigg 
Shot” Jumper Boating Dock. 

Heading off into the Big Cypress L-28 canal 
waters at about 6:30 a.m., the Nelsons began their day 
toward the northernmost end of the waterway. Clouds 
and fog overtook the dark sky above. 

The sun hadn’t even risen yet. 

Nelsons get best catches early on 

The water was quiet and serene, and the Tribal 
seniors could only hear birds and crickets chirping. 
The Nelson brothers tuned in to a country station on 
the radio as they sped up to 60 miles per hour on the 
canal. 

“There’s no breeze out here,” Sam said to his 
brother, Ted, a few minutes before 7. “It’s hard for us 
to fish in conditions like that.” 

As the Nelsons stopped just short of the canal 
bank’s northernmost end, Sam talked about their past 
success in the area. 

“We caught some bass out here three, four months 
ago,” Sam said to Ted. “Let’s see if we could do it 
again today.” 

After missing out on an opportunity to get the 
catch he wanted, Ted’s second try worked out. 

At 7: 1 1 a.m., the younger Nelson snatched a bass 
out of the canal waters. 

“Look, I got one,” Ted said to Sam. “I got us a 
good one.” 

“Looks nice,” Sam said to Ted. “Looks nice.” 

Twenty minutes later, Sam caught another bass. 
But this time, it was too small. He chucked it back 
into the water. The cloudy skies began to give way to 
the sun, with cool temperatures and a slight passing 
drizzle. 

Minutes later, Sam caught a slightly bigger bass. 

“Ooh,” Ted said to Sam. “I’m going to get a net.” 

Sam stayed focused. He caught an even bigger 
bass at 7:44 a.m., bringing the Nelson brothers’ total 
to three bass, just two short of the limit. 

“We’re going to get bigger and bigger here,” Ted 
said to Sam. 

“We don’t have the big one yet,” Sam said. 

At about 8 a.m., the Nelsons positioned their boat 
toward the middle of the canal, angling it to a prime 
position to catch more bass. The winds picked up some 
as well, which was welcoming news to the Nelsons. 

At 8:31 a.m., Ted caught two bass within three 
minutes, with his brother, Sam, measuring one at 14 
inches in length. They were feeling competitive. 

The Nelsons caught two more small fish before 
grabbing a bass of their liking about 30 minutes later. 
At 9:27 a.m., Sam took out the fishing net and scooped 
the bass out of the water. 

“Looks like a keeper,” Ted said. 

After measuring the bass, the Nelsons were happy 
with their catch. 


“Yup. It’s a keeper,” Ted said. 

“We got our five fish we like out here,” Sam said. 
“Let’s go chase some more.” 

The Nelson brothers continued on as the skies 
suddenly cleared and the temperature increased. By 
half past 9, the Nelsons decided they would move on 
to another location soon. 

But not before they caught their biggest bass of 
the day at 9:51 a.m. 

“We got a double hitter here,” Sam said. 

“Holy smokes. I think we got the big one,” Ted 

said. 

“We got what we’re looking for,” Sam said. “It 
takes an expert to net the one we got.” 

Shortly after 10, the Nelsons started their engine 
again and took off. 

They traveled about 12 miles down the canal, 
where they continued their seven-hour mission at 
the canal’s westernmost end - not far from the Billie 
Swamp Safari. 

Nelsons push hard to the finish 

The ride to the west end of the canal lasted for 
about 25 minutes, with a couple stops in between. On 
their way, the Nelsons talked briefly about the family 
bonding that went on during the tournament. 

“Fishing is something that teaches you a lot of 
patience,” Ted said. “It’s good to see our kids learning 
about that.” 

The Nelsons caught only small bass during the 
rest of their time out in the water. At a quarter after 1 1 , 
with less than three hours before the weigh-in, Sam 
put his game face on. 

“I’m tired of being Mr. Nice Guy,” Sam said to 
Ted. “Time to go back to being a rattler. Fishing ain’t 
about luck. It’s how you wiggle your worm.” 

At five minutes to noon, a little more than two 
hours before the weigh-in, the Nelson brothers decided 
to move about 4 miles east. 

They stopped at a fork point on the canal where 
they hoped to catch some more. After taking a short 
Gatorade break, they stopped about 500 feet south of 
the Eight Clans Bridge. 

But the Nelsons, who consider Lake Okeechobee 
as their other fishing preference in South Florida, 
decided to go right back to the northernmost part of the 
canal, about 5 miles north of the Eight Clans Bridge. 

“One more shot,” Sam said. 

When the Nelsons arrived to the place they started, 
they noticed a few competitors fishing there as well. 

“Everybody’s down here now,” Ted said. “I think 
they missed the boat. The best time to catch fish on the 
north side of the canal is in the morning. That’s when 
we got all our fish. They were hungry early on.” 

Shortly after 1, the Nelsons called it a day. 

“The fish were probably feeding early by 
moonlight,” Ted said. 

“I hope we got some good ones,” Sam said. 

The Nelsons headed straight for the weigh-in. 

“I imagine a lot of people caught something,” Ted 
said. “Maybe they did as well as we did. Maybe they 
did better than us.” 

The Nelsons’ fate was revealed shortly after the 2 
p.m. cut-off time for weigh-ins. 

At 12 pounds, 10 ounces, their five bass would 
place them third overall out of the 14 teams in 
competition. Tournament winners Charlie Cypress and 
family weighed in at 17 pounds, 1 ounce and runners- 
up Jacob Cotton and Colton Irey weighed in at 13 
pounds, 6 ounces. 

“It was a great time to relax out here,” Ted said. 
“We weren’t overcrowded with fishermen. That’s why 
we like to fish here, right on our land.” 



Omar Rodriguez 

Paul Howard, left, and Chaska Osceola are all smiles as they catch a bass at the third annual Tyler Cypress Memorial 
Fishing Tournament on March 10. 
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First All Heart Basketball Tournament brings out healthy competition in BC 



Naji Tobias 

Down 9-8 with 3:54 left in the first half, VSOP’s Tony Billie attempts a high-flying shot as Nothing 
Fancy’s Sebastian Bert defends the play. VSOP faced a 14-11 halftime deficit to Nothing Fancy in a 
men’s elimination game. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — To celebrate 
Valentine’s Day and partake in the 
nationwide movement to increase breast 
cancer awareness, Big Cypress Recreation 
hosted the All Heart Basketball Tournament 
from Feb. 24-25. 

The event, held at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium, provided healthy 
competition among participating teams 
while uniting them in the fight against 
breast cancer, said Big Cypress Recreation 
coordinator Kelvin Robinson. 

“We’re here to support the fight against 
breast cancer,” Robinson said. “We wanted 
to have an event that would bring the 
whole community together. We just wanted 
everybody to have fun.” 

Breast cancer is the fifth leading cause 
of death, according to the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. Players 
showed their support for the cause by 
wearing something pink. 

“People should be more aware about 
breast cancer. . .because it’s a big thing here 
in our community,” Robinson said. 

Tribal athletes from Big Cypress, 
Brighton, Hollywood, Immokalee and 
Trail, as well as Natives from other Tribes 
throughout Indian Country, made up the 1 7 
teams that competed in the tournament. 

Outkast wins men ’s tournament 

The men’s championship game 


between Outkast and Take Over was 
decided in the first half. Tournament MVP 
Ronnie Battle, of the Comanche Tribe in 
Oklahoma, scored 36 of his tournament- 
high 40 points in the first half. 

Battle set the tone early in the title 
game when, with 13:19 left in the first half, 
he made a 3 -pointer from the arc to put 
Outkast up 5-0 over Take Over. 

Outkast began the game with an 8-0 
run before Take Over made its own scoring 
run, led by a 3 -pointer from Big Cypress 
Tribal athlete Greg Carter, who scored 13 
points in the title game. The 3 -pointer cut 
Outkast’s lead to 8-3 with 12:39 left in the 
first frame. 

After Outkast missed out on a shot 
opportunity, Take Over’s Adrian Mata 
scored his only basket, a 2-pointer, on a 
layup, which cut Outkast’s lead to 8-5 with 
11:38 left. 

Take Over would get no closer than 
that the rest of the way, as Outkast used a 
15-2 run to expand their lead to 23-7 with 
6:44 left in the first half. 

In one of the most exciting plays of 
the men’s title game, Outkast’s Solomon 
HorseChief, of the Pawnee Tribe in 
Oklahoma, threw a long assist from 
halfcourt to Battle as he converted on an 
alley-oop layup. 

But Take Over didn’t give up that 
easily. The sibling trio of Greg Carter and 
his two younger brothers, Deforest Carter, 
who scored 6 points in the first half, and 
Josie Balentine, who scored 12 points in 
the title game, combined to cut Outkast’s 
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Immokalee Tribal athlete Ray Yzaguirre muscles 
his way past three Big Cypress Men defenders in 
the second half of his team’s elimination. 


lead to 28-18 with 5:00 left in the first half. 

The excitement died down from there, 
as Outkast finished the first half on a 22-8 
run to take a 50-26 score into halftime. 

“We came out here to win,” said Battle, 
who made six 3 -pointers in the title game. 
“When we come into championship games, 
we don’t want to be playing around.” 

The 30-point mercy rule came into play 
as Outkast finished off Take Over at the 
second half’s 8:59 mark. Outkast outscored 
Take Over 19-13 with about six minutes of 
playing time in the second frame. 

The final score was 69-39. 

“Everybody on our team contributed 
on defense,” said HorseChief, who scored 
9 points in the title game. “That’s how we 
got it done.” 

Outkast avenged its only loss of the 
tournament, a 50-48 defeat by Take Over, 
in the first men’s semifinal game. 

With Take Over moving on to the title 
game, Outkast went to the loser’s bracket 
to play VSOP in the other semifinal game. 

Outkast took advantage of its second 
chance, outlasting VSOP 41-38 to advance 
to the final. 

Outkast’s journey to the championship 
began with a 58-52 win over the Immokalee 
Chiefs and a close 70-68 win over B-Town 
before their semifinal loss to Take Over. 

Meanwhile, Take Over’s ride to the 
title game started with a 60-29 win over 
VSOP, followed by a 54-43 win over Big 
Cypress Men and the semifinal win over 
Outkast. 

Early on, however, it seemed as if 
B-Town would be one of the teams to make 
a run to the title game. 


Led by Brighton Tribal athlete 
Trewston Pierce, B-Town defeated Fearless 
52-50 before losing two consecutive games: 
70-68 to Outkast and 36-32 to VSOP. 

New Year’s Basketball Tournament 
men’s winner Nothing Fancy forfeited a 
game to Big Cypress Men and suffered a 
38-19 blowout loss to VSOP. 

The final records for the teams were: 
Outkast, 4-1; VSOP, 3-2; Take Over, 3-1; 
Big Cypress Men, 1-2; B-Town, 1-2; 
Immokalee Chiefs, 0-2; Nothing Fancy, 
0 - 2 . 

You Don 7 Want It takes women ’s 
championship 

The women’s final between You Don’t 
Want It and Lady Bailers proved to be a 
one-sided affair for the majority of the 
game. 

You Don’t Want It’s Pearl Kelewood, 
of the Navajo/ Apache Tribe from New 
Mexico, scored 7 of her 1 0 points in the 
first half. 

Kelewood’s two easy layups and two 
early free throws gave You Don’t Want It 
an 8-1 lead over Lady Bailers with 6:09 left 
in the first half. 

“We decided to play man-to-man 
coverage and switch it up a little bit,” said 
Kelewood, the women’s tournament MVP. 

Kristin Billie and Courtney Sanders 
scored the rest of You Don’t Want It’s 
points in the first half, giving their team 
a 16-6 lead into halftime. Billie scored 7 
points in the first half, while Sanders scored 
2 points with a short jump shot. 

You Don’t Want It, who suffered a 29- 
28 double-overtime loss to Lady Bailers in 


the first women’s semifinal, abandoned the 
zone defense and stuck to what worked for 
them in the first half, as they finished the 
title game on a 9-5 scoring run. 

“We lost to them once already, so we 
really needed to use our speed and size 
advantage this time around,” Kelewood 
said. 

You Don’t Want It’s run to the women’s 
championship began with a 41-11 win over 
Team Hollywood, splitting two games 
with New Year’s Basketball Tournament 
champion Lady Bailers. 

Meanwhile, Lady Bailers defeated the 
Hollywood Seminoles 35-31 before the 
split with You Don’t Want It. 

The teams’ final records were: 
You Don’t Want, 3-1; Lady Bailers, 
2-1; Hollywood Seminoles, 1-1; Team 
Hollywood, 0-2. 

Legends footnotes 

To participate in a Legends game, 
players had to be at least 35 years old. 

The Rebels won the men’s Legends 
tournament, as they defeated runner-up 
Still Got It in their preliminary game and 
in the final. 

Still Got It’s two wins came against 
third-place team Living Legends. 

The men’s final records were: The 
Rebels, 2-0; Still Got It, 2-2; Living 
Legends, 0-2. 

The women’s Legends tournament was 
decided on a technicality: the Big Cypress 
All- Stars was considered the champion 
since Jus Playin’ didn’t field enough players 
in time to compete. 
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You Don’t Want It’s Courtney Sanders, left, and Lady Bailers’ Jewel Buck, right, jump for the ball 
at the start of the women’s final. 
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Lee Legler, dmd, ms 

Board Certified Orthodontist 

www. braces at leg ler.ccm 


Your goals deserve our attention 


Are you thinking of buying, renovating or building a home within your reservation’s 
boundaries? We may be able to help you make it happen. With exclusive features, 
built-in flexibility, plus the personal attention of a caring home mortgage consultant, 
you can soon be enjoying the benefits of home ownership. 


Call Wells Fargo Home Mortgage today. 


Eric Sprenkle 

Native American Lending 

Office: 605-575-8733 

Toll Free: 800-898-3246 ext. 2 

Fax: 866-880-7943 

eric.sprenkle@wellsfargo.com 
www.ericsprenkle.com 
NMLSRID 402092 


Wells Fargo Home Mortgage is a division of Wells Fargo Bank, 
N.A. © 2011 Wells Fargo Bank, N.A. All rights reserved. 
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Together we’ll go far 
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Ahfachkee Field Day 
features variety of sports 



Naji Tobias 

Jonathan Robbins slices his way past staff 
members Grant Richardson and Kelly Davis in 
the students vs. staff basketball game. 



Naji Tobias 

Team Yellow’s Jonathan Robbins spikes the 
volleyball in a 33-32 win over Team Orange. 



Naji Tobias 

Team Orange’s Taylor Fulton squeezes a hit in 
for her team’s 8-1 win over Team Grey in Round 
2 of Ahfachkee’s Field Day round-robin games. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — From popular 
sports like basketball to less common ones 
like fling-a-frog and alphabet mania, this 
year’s Ahfachkee School’s Field Day had 
it all. 

On March 8, students from sixth through 
12th grade participated in basketball, 
softball and volleyball. Meanwhile, students 
from kindergarten through fifth grade took 
part in less mainstream sports activities: 
bocce ball, sock throw, fling-a-frog, cone 
on/cone off, potato sack, alphabet mania, 
foam ball passover, ring toss, ball/noodle 
transfer, cone toss, pizza relay, cup stacker 
and roamers in a multiple-team playoff. 

The middle and high school students 
were grouped into six teams. 

The teams faced off in five rounds 
that lasted 20 minutes each. Some students 
played softball at the Big Cypress softball 
field, while others played basketball and 
volleyball at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium. 

Kindergarten through fifth-grade 
students enjoyed games at the Ahfachkee 
School. There were 10 teams in the 
elementary group. 

In the end, Team Yellow came out on 
top for both school groups. 

“Dynamite comes in small packages,” 
Team Yellow’s Savannah Tiger said. “We 
just wanted it more than all the other teams, 
I guess.” 


Team Green’s Dillon Thomas, whose 
squad lost an overall tiebreaker to Team 
Yellow (due in large part to a 6-1 loss in 
the Round 5 softball game), offered a brief 
analysis of the results. 

“We tried, but they (Team Yellow) 
just got the better of us,” Thomas said. “I 
thought we were going to win, but they 
didn’t let up on us. That’s how they got the 
tiebreaker on us.” 

Win or lose, Ahfachkee School science 
teacher Calvin Sergo said the recreation 
time was good for everyone involved. 

“I’m glad to see the kids running 
around because it breaks up the daily grind 
of regular schoolwork, day after day,” said 
Sergo, who served as an umpire at the Big 
Cypress softball field. “I’m sure the kids 
felt the same way, too. It’s a good way for 
them to burn up some energy they have on 
the inside.” 

Ahfachkee School physical education 
teacher and student activities coordinator 
Randall Cleckler said the event also allows 
teachers and students to interact in a 
different capacity. 

“It’s a great time for us to get some 
stress relief,” Cleckler said. “The staff gets 
a chance to enjoy all the events with the 
students.” 

Team Orange’s Stevie Billie also 
noticed how the day strengthened his 
friendships. 

“We really connect together,” he said. 
“It brings us closer and gives us a better 
bond with each other.” 



Naji Tobias Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Mitchell Cypress tries to catch a fish during the To his surprise, Big Cypress Tribal member Amos Billie, right, hooks an 
Big Cypress Seniors Fishing Tournament on March 13. alligator in the Noah Jim Pond as Tribal senior Ricky Doctor looks on. 


Tribal elders gather for Big Cypress Seniors Fishing Tournament 

BY NAJI T OBIAS However, fish weren’t the only things reeled in that day. 


Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Noah Jim’s Pond was the place to be for 
nine Big Cypress Tribal seniors. On the morning of March 13, 
they competed in their annual fishing tournament. 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Violet Jim caught the largest garfish 
of the day at 16 ounces. 

“Violet is a fisher and everyone here knows that,” said Big 
Cypress Senior Center activity coordinator Nadine Bowers. 
“That’s her hobby, so we know what to expect from her.” 

Fellow Tribal elder Rudy Osceola was the only Big Cypress 
male senior to catch a garfish; he lured a 15 -ounce fish out of the 
pond. 

“We all know Rudy as a cowboy,” Bowers said. “I didn’t 
know he could fish. The seniors surprise me sometimes with their 
abilities.” 

Those were the only two fish caught in the competition. Big 
Cypress Tribal citizen Jerry Balentine, who was one of several 
Tribal member guests at the tournament, said the lack of wind 
may have been the reason for the low count. 

“It was a good day to be fishing, with the skies being clear out 
here,” he said. “But they (the fish) weren’t baiting much.” 



Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Esther Buster tries to make a catch during the 
March 13 Big Cypress Seniors Fishing Tournament. 


Tribal senior and competitor Esther Buster accidentally caught a 
turtle and almost pulled a 12-foot alligator out of the pond. 

To Bowers’ amazement, she also hooked a turtle. 

“I thought it was a big fish,” Bowers said. “When we pulled 
ours out in the pond, it wasn’t what we were looking for.” 

Others who competed in the fishing tournament included Big 
Cypress Tribal seniors Mitchell Cypress, Ricky Doctor, Mable 
Jim, Billie Johns, Janice Osceola and Alice Tigertail. 

“I like bringing the seniors out here because they really enjoy 
the peaceful environment,” Bowers said. “It provides them an 
opportunity to do something together and gives them some time 
to talk to each other.” 

Big Cypress Tribal Council Rep. Mondo Tiger, who appeared 
at the tournament, expressed his gratitude to the seniors for 
coming together for the occasion. 

“I’m always lucky enough to be around the seniors,” 
Councilman Tiger said. 

“I was brought up to respect the elders and learn what I can 
from them,” he said. “That’s been embedded in me since I was a 
kid and it will never change. The seniors are very, very important 
to me because they raised me and taught me a lot of things along 
the way.” 



Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Violet Jim catches the March 13 tournament’s 
biggest grab of the day, a 16-ounce garfish. 
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Ticket Brokers 





Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 
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Top Concerts 


Top Sports 

BLONDIE 

VAN HALEN 

DAUGHTRY 

NICKELBACK 


MIAMI HEAT 

FLORIDA MARLINS 

MIAMI DOLPHINS 

FLORIDA PANTHERS 


Top Theatre 

NEIL DIAMOND 

LMFAO 

MADONNA 


CIRQUE DU SOLEIL 

COME FLY AWAY 

OAVE MATTHEWS BAND 


LACAGEAUX FOLLES 

MANA 


THE LION KING 

EDDIE VEDDER 

SNOW PATROL 


Other Events 

ZIGGY MARLEY 


DISNEY ON ICE 

COLDPLAY 

YANNI 


CIRQUE DU SOLEIL 

DISNEY LIVE 

HARLEM GLOBETROTTHERS 

ROGER WATERS 


RINGLING BROS. & BARNUM & BAILEY 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

| (954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 
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★ Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! ★ 


WORLD’S BEST 

ALL-TERRAIN VALUES. 

in 1-UP or SIDE-BY-SIDE. 



THE BEST VALUES ON THE OFF-ROAD TODAY. The Sportsman 500 H.O. 

gives you legendary power and ride. The all-new RANGER 400 mid-size is big enough to 
get the job done, yet small enough to fit in a pickup. See them today! 



954-436-9905 

4101 DAVIE RD. EXT. - DAVIE, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


PQLnRI? 

WARNING: : ATVscan be hazardous to operate. Polaris adult models are tor riders age IS and older. Polaris youth models of 90cc for riders 12 and older Polaris youth models 
of SOcc for riders 6 and older For your safety, always wears helmet, eye prelection and protect! vecEoth in g, and be sure totakea safety training course For safety and train ing 
information in the US. call the SVFA at (800) 387-2887. You may a Isa contact your Polaris dealer or call Polaris at [800) 342-3764 For safely t faming in Canada, contact 
your local Polaris dealer The Polaris RANGER general purpose utility vehicle is not intended for and may not be registered for on-road use ©2009 Polaris Industries Inc. 
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Maroone . 
Chevrolet 



EXCLUSIVE DEALER FOR 

Explorer Van Conversions 

AVAILABLE OPTIONS: 

Leatherjri-Fbld Sofa Bed, OnStar, CD Changer, Surround Sound, Dual Entry Doors, 

Ground Effects Packages, 20” Wheels & Much More. 

Custom Wheels, Custom PaintJ obs, Lifted Trucks and HandicapVehicles 



STORE HOURS : MONDAY - FRIDAY 9AM - 9PM • SAT9RDAY 9AM- 9PM S9NDAY 11AM-6PM 
SERVI CE HOURS : MONDAY - FRIDAY 7AM-7PM • SAT9RDAY 7AM-5PM 


1MONEY BACK GUARANTEE BASED ON 3 DAYS/ISO MILES, WHICHEVER COMES FIRST. SOME RESTRICTIONS MAY APPLY. SEE STORE FOR DETAILS. YOU MUST PRES ENT THIS AD ATTIMEOFPURCHASETORECEIVETHESESPECIALPRICES. 
OFFERS GOOD ON DATE OF PUBLICATION ONLY UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. ADVERTISED PRICES NOT APPLICABLETO EXPORTERS. PRIOR LEASES EXCLUDED. SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS. NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 
PICTURES ARE FOR ILLUSTRATION PURPOSES ONLY. "GHOSTBUSTERS" (PARKER, JR.) USED BY PERMISSION OF EMI GOLDEN TORCH MUSIC & RAYDI OLA MUSIC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. © 1996-2006 AUTONATION INC. 





Ahfachkee students 
compete in Science Fair 
EDUCATION ♦ IB 


Tribal senior excels in 
trapshooting 
COMMUNITY * 3A 


Charter School kids 
compete in track meet 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 
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Big Cypress Reservation hosts 
2012 4-H Show and Sale 



Naji Tobias 

Brighton’s Morgan Yates, left, is crowned the 4-H Show and Sale’s Yearling Heifers Grand 
Champion as Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Jaryaca Baker presents the honor on March 30. 


BY NAJIJOBIAS 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The Tribal youth 
showed up and showed out at this year’s 
4-H Show and Sale in Big Cypress. 

From March 29-31, Tribal youth from 
Big Cypress, Brighton and Immokalee 
brought out their heifers, steer and swine 
at the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena for the 
conclusion of the 2011-2012 Seminole 
4-H season. 

“This is something that’s really 
important to the Tribe,” said Polly Hayes, 
Seminole Indian 4-H coordinator for Big 
Cypress, Brighton and Immokalee. “It 
teaches the kids a level of responsibility, 
as well as how to keep records and how to 
feed their animals.” 

For the first time since 2005, the event 
was held on the Big Cypress Reservation; 
it was held at the Brighton Reservation’s 
4-H Bam for the past six years. 

Big Cypress 4-H director Toi 
Andrews said she was excited about being 
this year’s host. 

“We fought long and hard to have 
it here in Big Cypress,” she said. “With 
the help of Councilman Mondo Tiger, we 
were able to get the Show and Sale here. 
I’m very pleased that we pulled it off.” 

After weighing in their livestock on 
March 29, Tribal youth got ready for the 
main event, where a year’s worth of hard 
work paid off in big dividends. 

On March 30, event ringmaster 
Norman Bowers appeared at the arena’s 
show barn, assisting each of the 100 
4-H Show entrants in the yearling heifer, 
2-year-old bred, steer and swine categories 
of competition. 

In all, 59 of those entrants came from 
Brighton, 27 came from Immokalee and 14 
came from Big Cypress. All five yearling 
heifer entrants came from Brighton, with 
the lone 2-year-bred entrant and winner, 
Cyms Smedley, coming from Brighton as 
well. 

Hayes said all steers had to weigh at 
least 1,000 pounds to qualify for the 4-H 
Show and Sale. With 31 entrants in four 
classes of steer, the lightest steer weighed 
in at 1,007 pounds, while the largest one, 
1,463 pounds, earned this year’s Grand 
Champion Steer status for Brighton’s 
Kiylier Baker, the fourth-class steer 


winner. 

At 1,245 pounds, Kalgary Johns’ 
steer, the fourth-class steer mnner-up, was 
crowned the Reserve Grand Champion 
Steer, giving the Brighton Reservation a 
clean sweep of the top two steer honors. 

Meanwhile, out of 63 entrants in nine 
classes of swine, the lightest hog weighed 
230 pounds, while the largest hog, coming 
from Brighton’s Aidan Tommie, weighed 
323 pounds in the ninth-class swine 


category. 

However, it was the second heaviest 
hog, 295 pounds in the ninth-class swine 
category, that garnered a Grand Champion 
Swine honor for Big Cypress’ Jahniyah 
Henry. Immokalee ’s Caleb Billie, who 
placed first out of the seven seventh-class 
swine entrants, was crowned this year’s 
Reserve Grand Champion Swine for his 
272-pound swine. 

♦ See 4-H on page 4A 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Easter babies Janiyah Motlow Hubbard and Curtis Motlow Jr. celebrate their first Easter in Tampa on April 6. See how each Seminole Reservation 
celebrated Easter on pages 8-9A. 



Travis R. Billie 

Participants of the 16th annual Junior Cypress Rodeo and Cattle Drive steer more than 200 cows 
across the Big Cypress Reservation on March 17. 


Annual Junior Cypress 
Cattle Drive and Rodeo 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Cowboys and 
ranchers mounted their horses and steered 
more than 200 cows across the Big 
Cypress Reservation last month on an 
8-mile journey for the 16th annual Junior 
Cypress Cattle Drive. 

The March 17 event featured cattle 
from the Immokalee Reservation’s 
Seminole Ranch, as well as wagons, 
buggies, swamp buggies and mules. The 
Big Cypress Tribal Council and Board 
offices sponsored the drive. 

This year’s honorary trail boss was 
the late Willie Frank, a Tribal pioneer and 
grandfather of Big Cypress Board Rep. 
Joe Frank. Willie was a longtime elected 
official who developed much of the BC 
land from what used to be tomato fields and 
- before that - underwater swamplands. 

“There used to be Brahman cattle 
on the land here,” said former Chairman 
Mitchell Cypress, nephew of the late 
Junior Cypress. “We had to fight the 
government and the diseases that would 


harm the cattle. But Willie Frank and 
Junior Cypress found a way to form a 
cattle program out of it.” 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Moses 
Jumper Jr. kicked off the cattle drive as the 
trail official. 

Jumper - a cattleman who raises 
Cracker horses in Big Cypress - helped 
form the Junior Cypress Cattle Drive in 
1997. 

Jumper said that he, Paul Bowers 
Sr. and Richard Bowers Jr. took their 
inspiration from the Florida Cattle Drive 
that took place in the ‘90s, re-enacting the 
old cattle drives that happened in northern 
and central Florida years ago. 

“We got together one day and said, 
‘Hey, we’ve got a great history of cattle 
and horses,”’ Jumper said. “A lot of people 
don’t understand the significance of the 
cattle and horses that play a part in our 
Tribal history and tradition.” 

Natives often bartered cattle with 
immigrants, and they traded cattle with 
Spaniards as far back as the 1600s, he said. 

♦ See CATTLE DRIVE on page 5A 


Thousands rock Tampa 
Hard Rock job fair 


BY PETER B . GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — The first job seeker 
showed up at 2:30 a.m. First in line at the 
appointed State Fairgrounds exhibition 
hall, early bird Yvette Dube was followed 
by more than a thousand others hoping 
to successfully apply for more than 400 
available jobs at the nearby Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino. 

In fact, so many people showed up on 
April 1 6 that Hard Rock officials unlocked 
the vast hall’s front doors early, then began 
sending people away by 1 0 a.m. 

“We could only process 1,000 people 
in one day. That was our plan. It was 
very exciting,” said Tampa Hard Rock 
public relations manager Gina Morales. 
More than 3,000 people registered early 
to fill 400 positions, including chefs, 
bartenders, servers, cashiers, technicians 
and “openings in every department.” 

The new hires are necessary to support 
a $75 million expansion to the Hard Rock 
complex, the second of three expansions 
in the casino’s master plan. Increasing its 
work force to 3,500, the expanded Tampa 
Hard Rock will open in June as one of 
the 10 largest casinos in the country, with 
220,000 square feet of casino floor space 
for 5,000 slot machines and 105 gaming 
tables. More than 1,300 parking spaces are 
also being added. 

On day one of the job fair, 185 
people were hired, including first-in- 
line Dube, who said, “My persistency 
paid off. I’m now a productive member 
of society. I am employable.” That’s no 
small accomplishment in Florida, where 
unemployment sits at 9.4 percent. 

Those who didn’t make it through 


the door on April 1 6 were asked to return 
during the next few days until all 400 jobs 
were taken. 

Single company job fairs such as the 
one staged by Hard Rock are extremely 
rare, said Tampa Hard Rock recruitment 
manager Carole Thompson. 

“This isn’t 50 different companies 
with tables and displays and stacks 
of application,” she said. “We are 
interviewing, testing and giving out real 
jobs for one of the best companies to work 
for in the world.” 

Hard Rock staff wore bright red 
“AWESOME!” T-shirts. Giant banners 
screamed slogans such as “Register to 
rock!” And, of course, classic rock ‘n’ roll 
music, interspersed with announcements, 
blared from speakers everywhere. TV 
cameras waited in the lobby where 
successful applicants walked out. 

“Very well organized and very 
exciting!” Hard Rock’s Morales said. 

Claire Petion could not hide her 
big smile as she ended her five hours of 
interviews and waiting with the prize she 
sought: a job as a pastry chef working for 
famed Chef Alon Gontowski, who was 
crowned the winner of Food Network’s 
Sweet Genius TV show last month. 

“I have wanted to work for Hard Rock 
ever since I got out of culinary school in 
2006,” Petion said. “And to work with 
Chef Alon - how great is that?” 

Hard Rock’s Thompson said that, on 
the average, she gets a dozen inquiries 
about pastry chef jobs every week, as well 
applications for many other positions. 

“There are so many highly qualified 
applicants,” Morales said. “And most of 
them have always wanted to be a part of 
the Hard Rock family. ” 


Herman L. Osceola 
Basketball Tournament 
page 1C 


INSIDE: 



Pastor Wonder Johns 
recognized by community 
page 3A 
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Historic Florida Wildlife Corridor Expedition treks through Seminole Country 



Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, photojournalist Carlton Ward Jr., bear biologist Joe Guthrie and filmmaker Elam Stoltzfus 
prepare to depart from Big Cypress Reservation after visiting with Tribal members on Feb. 5. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Lorene Gopher 
strolled about her “kitchen” beneath the 
large cookfire chickee in her backyard, not 
far from the main road through the Brighton 
Reservation. She gave the boiling swamp 
cabbage a stir with a long spoon, nudged the 
pair of roasting gopher turtles - upside down 
and still in their shells - over the flames and 
furrowed her brow at the cooking stew beef 
and the pork cracklings. She watched with 
a smile as fellow Tribal members Nancy 
Shore, Jenny Shore and Martha Jones 
made a mountain of frybread, some of it 
“pumpkin, the sweet kind,” Lorene noted. 

Suddenly, Lorene looked up, and there 
they were. 

Photojournalist Carlton Ward Jr., 
filmmaker Elam Stoltzfus and bear 
biologist Joe Guthrie came walking into the 
chickee. 

“Those are the guys who are walkin’ 
‘cross Florida,” she smiled. “My son told 
me we ought to have a traditional meal for 
them, and it’s almost ready.” 

With a piece of pumpkin bread 
squeezed in one hand, Ward aimed his 
camera at the scene. Calling themselves 
the Florida Wildlife Corridor Expedition, 
the three wilderness enthusiasts, along with 
conservationist Mallory Lykes Dimmitt, 
trekked from Flamingo at the southern tip 
of the Florida peninsula to the Okefenokee 
area just north of the Florida line - 1,000 
miles in 100 days. 

The travelers educated Floridians 
about the dire need for wildlife corridors to 
facilitate the natural migrations of animals 
in a state that averages 353.4 inhabitants 
per square mile. They documented the trip 
through photography, video streams, radio 
reports, daily updates on social media and 
digital networks, and a host of activities 
for reporters, landowners, celebrities, 
conservationists, politicians and other 
guests. 

They are committed to connecting 
the remaining natural lands, waterways, 
working farms and ranches, public and 
private parklands, river systems and 
greenways - natural and God-made - from 
the Everglades to southern Georgia. The 
Seminole Tribe of Florida land holdings, 
particularly the 81.972-square-mile Big 
Cypress Reservation and the 57,090-square- 
mile Brighton Reservation, provide major 
linkages for this system. 

“We are very excited about visiting 
the Seminoles,” said Stoltzfus, who shot 
a two-hour public television documentary 
on the expedition. “They control vast areas 
of wilderness habitat absolutely necessary 
for wildlife to use. They have been great 
stewards of their lands and live in harmony 
with the panthers and bears, bobcats and 
deer. We can learn a lot from the Indians.” 



I first heard the term “wildlife corridor” 
in the mid-1980s when I began hanging 
around a very captivating University of 
Florida professor named Larry Harris. Loud, 
bombastic, full of curse words, epithets 
and precious pearls of original wisdom, 
Harris was the veritable guru of the Florida 
environmental movement, the world expert 
on wildlife issues in a changing world. His 
actual job was a professor in the University 
of Florida School of Forest Resources 
and Conservation - a job I presumed was 
created just for him. His wildly popular 
classes, open to all majors by design, were 
held in an auditorium and were attended by 
thousands of students. His free time was 
spent as a trusted adviser to governors, 
senators, wildlife managers, rangers, 
biologists, surveyors, cattlemen and the 


characters who track Florida panthers. Not 
one for decorum or brown-nosing, Harris 
said exactly what he thought, even when 
he was 35 years ahead of his time and few 
could grasp what he was talking about. 

Most who crossed paths with Harris 
consider him a genius. He was the first person 
I ever heard talk about global warming. 
Everything he said made complete and utter 
sense. Yet in many cases, Harris was the 
first person to say it. Once on a Walt Disney 
World- sponsored Swamp Camp event, 
he camped out in the Disney Wilderness 
Preserve with a group of dignitaries 
including Chairman James E. Billie. 
Chairman Billie talked about hurricanes 
and how the medicine man managed to lead 
everyone away from the raging winds and 
rain. Amazingly, no Seminole Indians are 
known to have perished in any hurricane. 

“It was the drop in barometric 
pressure,” Chairman Billie said. “He could 
feel it on the hairs of his arms. He knew it 
was time to get out.” 

Harris shook his head up and down with 
a wide smile. He leaned over and whispered 
to me, “Smart man. I knew it. I knew he was 
gonna say that.” 

His 1984 book The Fragmented Forest 
is the bible of biogeography and biotic 
diversity, a classic that explained - then 
changed forever - the way people thought 
about and practiced wildlife conservation. 
He called for the integration of habitat 
fragmentation with landscape ecology and 
reserve design. 

The name “Larry Harris” became 
permanently attached as an expert to 
any discussion of habitat fragmentation, 
landscape ecology, rising sea levels and 
of course, wildlife corridors. It was Harris 
who coined the phrase, and it was he who 
convinced wildlife officials to build animal 
crossings under Alligator Alley, SR29 
and other roads that bisect known panther 
habitats - arguably the most successful 
wildlife conservation decision in Florida 
history. 

In the spring of 1987, with the assistance 
of Florida Department of Environmental 
Protection (DEP) biologist Charlie Cook, of 
Lakeland, and the nonprofit Save the Florida 
Panther organization, Harris secured a large, 
captive-bom male panther and, as cars and 
tmcks buzzed by, had the animal videotaped 
strolling through an 1-4 traffic underpass. 

“The road builders say animals won’t 
go through underpasses, that the noise will 
scare them,” Harris said. “Here’s proof they 
are wrong.” 

Former Gov. Bob Graham used 
the video in his victorious race for the 
Senate that very year, campaigning with 
the promise to make the underpasses a 
critical part of the ongoing Alligator Alley 
reconstmction plans. It worked. Taxpayers 
put up $20 million to build 36 underpasses, 
and road-kill-littered “bloody 84,” the top 
killer of panthers, has not marked a panther 
death since the crossings were completed. 

“If the Florida panther keeps dating 
his sisters and his mother, if he can’t make 
it north to mix it up with the healthy gals 
from neighborhoods that stretch all the way 
to Texas, he’s gonna get tiny, get all sorts 
of disease, his immune system will be shot 
all to hell, his tail will grow crooked and he 
(won’t be able to reproduce),” Harris once 
told me. 

“Got to connect all those neighborhoods ; 
Let those genes mn all the way from the 
Everglades to the Georgia line, under the 
roads, across the rivers, around the towns, 
through the wilderness to grandmother’s 
house we go!” 

I can actually hear him now, roaring like 
a madman, waving his arms while arguing 
theory, and then, when he is in incredulous 
mid-description about what will happen 
when Florida sea levels rise 1 foot and 


millions of people flee for the rural Florida 
inlands, he’ll aim his forefinger just above 
his ear, pull an imaginary trigger and slump 
his head downward as if forever silenced - 
flamboyant Harris’ unique way to show his 
frustration and impatience with the rest of 
the world to occupy his special brainwave. 



The Florida Wildlife Corridor 
Expedition made two stops on Seminole 
lands: on Feb. 5 at 2,200-acre Billie Swamp 
Safari on the Big Cypress Reservation and 
on Feb. 16 at Brighton. They heard Tribal 
poet laureate and veteran cattleman Moses 
Jumper Jr. recite his classic poem, Indian 
Cowboy Dreams. They visited Brighton’s 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School. They 
spoke to numerous Tribal cattlemen, old- 
timers who remember the wild cattle, the 
Florida Scrub cattle - no ticks, no worms, 
no flies. 

And, with ranchers all around South 
Florida complaining about panther 
predation on their herds, none of the 
Seminole cowboys found the wild Florida 
panther a problem. 

“You might lose a calf or two in a year,” 
Tribal member Willie Johns said. “No big 
deal.” 

Speaking with Tribal leaders, team 
members learned that the Seminole Tribe 
has long supported wildlife recovery efforts. 
More than 20 years ago, the Tribal Council 
passed resolutions protecting the Florida 
panther and establishing a gopher tortoise 
preserve on Tribal lands. For many years, 
the Tribe has been the only landowner in the 
Big Cypress area to allow unlimited access 
to research biologists with the Florida 
Panther Recovery Team. At the Big Cypress 
event, President Tony Sanchez Jr. gave an 
eloquent description of the Seminole Tribe’s 
close connection with Mother Nature 
and Her animals, promising to establish 
and maintain an official “Florida panther 
corridor in honor of Carlton and the team.” 

The main goal of Florida panther 
recovery is to protect remaining large 
landscapes and functional corridors to assist 
in re-establishing a northern Florida panther 
population. Another goal is to connect the 
four major bear populations across Florida. 

“The Seminole Tribe plays an important 
role, a critical role in the protection of 
wildlife and wild places in this region of 
Florida,” bear biologist Guthrie said. “This 
has been very inspiring. We can all learn a 
lot from the Seminole people.” 

Too often, Big Government has 
ignored the Indians’ wishes in dealing 
with wilderness issues. Lady Bird Johnson 
wanted rural Snake Road to feature 
numerous curves, in spite of the danger. The 
Harney Pond provided excellent drinking 
water for Seminoles in the area until 
pumping changed the water table. 

“Why, the (U.S. Army) Corps (of 
Engineers) went in and illegally removed 58 
of our burial sites. We bury our dead above 
the ground,” Johns said. “We complained, 
and then the Corps said, ‘Well, what d’ya 
want us to do?’ 

“I said, ‘Put ‘em back where you got 
‘em!’” 

They didn’t. 

“The private rancher is not the bad 
guy. People generally don’t realize that 
these ranches are havens for wildlife,” 
said Guthrie, who said numerous private 
landowners paddled, rode horses and bikes 
or just jogged along with the expedition as 
it traveled through Florida’s greenways, 
finally ending on April 25 at the headwaters 
of the Suwannee River in the Okefenokee 
wilderness. 



In the mid- to late- ‘80s, Walt Disney 
World animal curator Cook worried that 
his company’s development plans might 
include wildlands within the precious Reedy 
Creek watershed just southeast of the Magic 
Kingdom. In a creative response to what he 
considered a growing threat, he instigated 
a series of unusual camping expeditions in 
and around the area. 

Cook, another visionary in the mold of 
Harris, wanted to promote the concept of 
environmental land preservation to Disney 
executives as a necessary component of their 
ambitious future development plans. He and 
I worked for hours designing assemblages 
of particular people and activities to further 
the central cause: the protection of Reedy 
Creek and its watershed corridor. 

Within four years, Cook and Disney 
sponsored 13 overnight expeditions, each 
with an eclectic group of participants 
including wildlife biologists, architects, 
journalists, teachers, students, developers, 
artists and zoologists. Also in attendance 
were high-level Disney managers and 
dignitaries like Suncoast Seabird Sanctuary 
founder Ralph Heath, wildlife artist Ernie 
Simmons, folk artist Tom Gaskins, panther 
researchers Dave Maehr and Melody 
Roelke and even Harris. 

Chairman Billie attended the first 
Swamp Camp, as the eco-events were 
called, and blazed the original trail to the 


campsite through a thick pop ash swamp; 
Independent Bobby Billie and family 
attended a subsequent camp. 

Around 200 people, including members 
of the Audubon and Sierra clubs, hiked 
and canoed through swamps and prairies 
to a campsite, where a fire was built, food 
was prepared and hours of discussion and 
exploration ensued. Musicians such as 
Florida state fiddle champs Elan Chalford 
and Wayne Martin provided entertainment. 

State environmentalists agree that 
Cook’s Swamp Camp project was a direct 
progenitor to Disney’s April 1994 purchase 
of the 8,500-acre Walker Ranch, a pristine 
corridor property at the headwaters of 
the Kissimmee River and home to the 
Southeast’s largest collection of American 
bald eagles. As mitigation to wetlands issues 
in other developments, Disney turned over 
the property to the Nature Conservancy, 
along with $40 million to create the Disney 
Wilderness Preserve. A key component of 
the massive, ongoing Everglades restoration 
project, the preserve is bordered by the new 
Florida town of Poinciana and is open to 
the public. The Florida Wildlife Corridor 
Expedition rode horses 1 7 miles through the 
old ranch for a press event midway through 
their trek across the state. 

“Dr. Larry Harris and the Disney 
Swamp Camps - that is where it all began,” 
Cook said. “At the time, I’m not sure we 
knew exactly where we were going, but we 
knew what needed to be done. We knew 
large parcels of land must be preserved. . . 
and connected.” 



In the spring of 1986, a 195 -pound male 
black bear from Big Cypress embarked on 
an astounding journey through southwestern 
Florida. Captured as a nuisance animal in 
a rural area, the bear was equipped with a 
radio collar, released where he was found 
and recaptured 100 miles north of his 
former range. 

For 11 weeks, the bear wandered more 
than 200 miles under the gaze of scientists. 
He traveled a northerly course through six 
counties, crossed eight major highways 
and nearly a dozen other roadways, swam 
the Caloosahatchee River and crossed 
numerous canals, fences and farmlands. As 
he moved along abandoned railroad tracks 
and skirted densely populated suburbs - 
even loitering and observing the fireworks 
near a large Fourth of July outdoor picnic 
- he negotiated bee yards, turkey pens and 
numerous roadside garbage containers. 
Ultimately, he had to be recaptured by state 
wildlife personnel near Lake Placid. 

“The young southern Florida male had 
moved about as we would expect any bear 
to do. He moved to find food, he moved 
to locate cover. As a young male, he may 
have been moving to emigrate - a difficult 
task considering the fragmented habitats 
of the eastern United States - or he may 
have moved to reproduce, to share southern 
Florida genetic material with an uncollared 
central Florida female he encountered just 
before he was removed from the wild. 
Forces yet to be understood by biologists 
stimulated the bear to move, and he went 
even though there was no logical path to 
follow.” 

Those are the beginning paragraphs of 
New Initiatives for Wildlife Conservation: 
The Need for Movement Corridors, 
published by Defenders of Wildlife in 
March 1989, written by Harris and myself. 
He called me up late one night and ordered 
me to come immediately to Gainesville. 

“I have a writing project for you,” is 
all he would say. “Should take one or two 
days.” 

Although I didn’t realize it at the 


time, the full week I spent at Harris’ house 
changed my life. It started when I asked him 
why his front yard was all black. 

“Experimental prescribed burn,” he 
said with no further explanation. 

After the roaring and arms waving 
was over, after the late-night brainstorming 
sessions were history and the moaning and 
groaning and ringing phones stopped, after 
the Dumpster was filled with paper wads, I 
was amazed at the document we produced. 
Straight from Harris’ amazing mind, it 
makes a convincing, comprehensive case 
for wilderness linkages - the very message 
the Florida Wildlife Corridor Expedition is 
carrying more than 25 years later. 

“Everybody in the wildlife corridor 
world has read that,” said team member 
Guthrie, who documented another bear 
years later that roamed more than 500 miles 
in two months. 

Here is how it ends: 

“We need more than big linkages 
between big areas for big mammals; we 
also need citizens and administrators who 
understand the need for movement at all 
scales. Fencerows connecting woodlots and 
abandoned acres are just as important to 
mid-western wildlife as streamside buffers 
are to western mountain species. Greenways 
accommodating linear, outdoor recreation 
such as jogging, bicycling, horseback 
riding, canoeing and cross-country skiing 
can be as useful for wildlife as they are for 
people. 

“We need not just analysis, but 
application; not just policies, but practical 
programs; not just individual actions, but 
integrated action. We do not need to set the 
United States aside as a tribute to the past; 
we need to develop new linkages that will 
function in the future.” 

In a eulogy to Harris, who died Aug. 
15, 2010 of complications from a lung 
transplant and heart valve replacement 
surgery, Kenneth Dodd listed his many 
accomplishments, noting, “His efforts to 
promote natural resource conservation 
have consistently been based on, and 
strengthened by, a foundation of sound 
scientific principles.” 

Animals move. So do great ideas. From 
Harris’ dream to 1,000 miles in 100 days, 
the Florida Wildlife Corridor Expedition is 
raising the bar for wildlife conservation. 
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Photojournalist Carlton Ward Jr. snaps a photo 
of Tribal members with pumpkin bread in hand. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Florida Wildlife Corridor Expedition members gather with Tribal members under a chickee on the 
Brighton Reservation. The Feb. 16 stop was part of a 100-day journey spanning 1,000 miles. 
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Tribal member trapshooting champion 

Marcellus Osceola Sr. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Hollywood Tribal member Marcellus Osceola Sr. poses with a portion of his trapshooting trophies. 


BY KATHRYN ST OLARZ 
Copy Editor 

TAMPA — He stepped up to the line 
in his blue jeans, plaid shirt and Seminole 
Tribe hat, loaded his Perazzi shotgun and 
yelled, “Pull!” As an orange clay target shot 
out of a machine at 42 mph, the 66-year- 
old’s bullet flew out at 1,145 feet per 
second, smashing the target to smithereens. 
His body jolted as he absorbed the impact 
from the kick. 

It was another hit for Marcellus 
Osceola Sr. - one of thousands he’s made in 
his successful trapshooting career of more 
than 30 years. 

“You can’t imagine how much tension 
it builds up,” he said in between rounds at 
the Amateur Trapshooting Association’s 
Southern Grand in Odessa on March 16. 
“Just your nerves, you know.” 

Osceola, a trapshooting champion, has 
ranked among the top 50 in the world and 
was inducted into the Seminole Sports Hall 
of Fame in 2004. At this year’s Southern 
Grand, he was the in-state high overall 
winner of the tournament and the in-state 
high all around winner in the Veterans 
category, breaking 1,210 out of 1,300 
targets. 

Trapshooting is known to be expensive, 
especially for someone like Osceola who 
competes in several tournaments a year. 
Participants have to pay entry fees, buy tons 
of shells and often travel great distances to 
compete - so room, board, flight and rental 
car costs add up quickly. But Osceola has 
help with all that now. 

For the first year, Seminole Sports 
Management is sponsoring the Hollywood 
Tribal senior. 

“I think it’s long overdue,” said 
Hollywood Councilman Marcellus Osceola 
Jr., who was one of the first Tribal athletes to 
be sponsored by the program when he was 
playing golf in 2009-2010. “I think it’s a 
great test to our program to show our youth, 
if not some of our elders, that no matter how 
old you are or how young you are, you can 
go out there and find something to compete 
in if you desire.” 

The Tribe’s sports program helps Tribal 
members improve their semi-professional 
rankings within their sports and can help 
them achieve professional status. After 
overhearing that the Tribe was looking for a 
senior to sponsor, Osceola inquired, and the 
Tribe had found their man. 

“The Tribe is behind me,” he said. “It 
makes me want to win more. Maybe the 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Marcellus Osceola Sr. participates in the 
Amateur Trapshooting Association’s Southern 
Grand in Odessa on March 16. 


kids will see it and want to shoot, and I 
could teach them.” 

Seminole Sports Management 
currently sponsors eight semi-professional 
Tribal athletes in four sports: trapshooting, 
rodeo, golf and fishing. Andrew J. Bowers, 
the event and sponsorship coordinator for 
Seminole Sports Management, said there’s 
a lack of Native American participation in 
collegiate and professional sports, but the 
program aims to change that. 

“I think it’s very important that we 
keep promoting our Natives throughout 
Indian Country and throughout the world,” 
Councilman Osceola said. 

The program also helps get the Tribe’s 
name out to new places. Sponsored athletes 
sport the Tribe’s logo on hats, shirts, bags 
and even boats during competition. 

“It reaches markets the casino doesn’t 
tap into,” Bowers said. 

Osceola’s trapshooting career 
began in about 1979, shortly after he 
pioneered the sale of discount cigarettes 
on Seminole Reservations and started the 
first smoke shop. Osceola wandered over 
to the Winchester Gun Club one day, and 
manager Marvin Flores encouraged him 
to compete after watching him shoot. He’s 
since travelled across the country, winning 
several state titles, zone trophies and 
national trophies. 

“I always enjoyed this sport because 
it’s part of my life,” he said. “I made a lot of 
great friends, met a lot of people.” 

In 1980, during his second year 
participating in trapshooting, Osceola 
helped break a world record. His squad of 
five men hit 998 out of 1,000 consecutive 
shots, surpassing the previous record of 
997; he hit all 200 of his shots. 

“When you break ‘em all, that’s the 
best,” he said. The record’s since been 
beaten by one shot. 

That same year, he broke all 100 
targets in both the doubles and the handicap 
division, and he broke all 200 targets in the 
singles division. He also placed third overall 
in the 1983 Grand American Trapshooting 
Championship. 

“He’s got a talent for it and the 
determination to win,” said friend and 
fellow squad shooter Tom Wilkinson. 

Now competing in the Veterans 
division (ages 65-70), Osceola continues 
to rack in the wins. Currently, he is ranked 
second in the Veterans Team for the Florida 
Trapshooter’s Association. 


While Osceola is known for his 
shooting skills, he’s also known for his 
good sense of humor. 

“He’s always got a funny story to tell 
you about his trip,” Bowers said. 

After Osceola’s recent competition at 
the Spring Grand American tournament in 
Tucson, Ariz., he chuckled with Bowers 
about his old age and his shoulder starting 
to bother him from all his years of shooting. 
But he still won the tournament’s Doubles 
Championship in the Veterans division. 

“It’s only a game,” Osceola said. “But 
I hate losin’.” 

For Osceola, shooting is a family 
affair. He taught all four of his sons how to 
shoot as well as daughters Marissa Osceola 
and Michelle Osceola. Some of his sons 
still practice with him at the Big Cypress 
Reservation, Winchester Gun Club and 
Markham Park. 

“They all shot good at one time,” he 

said. 

Currently, son Bill Osceola competes 
on his father’s squad with him. Bill was 
the Class AA Winner in the Preliminary 
Doubles in both the Southern Grand and the 
Florida State Shoot last month. 

Son Raymond Osceola enjoys shooting 
just for practice, while son Gregory Osceola 
took it to competition, having made the 
Junior All-American Team in 2005 and 
2006 and having placed as the Southern 
Zone High All Around Champion in 2006. 

Councilman Osceola had his time at the 
range as well, having won a few events at 
the Las Vegas and Ohio State shoots; he was 
also the overall winner of the 1,300-target 
Winter Chain Shoot in West Palm Beach a 
handful of years ago. Although he said he 
doesn’t have time to shoot anymore with his 
job in Tribal government, he’s thankful that 
his dad has the sport as a lifelong hobby. 

“He needs that like he needs air to 
breathe,” said Councilman Osceola, who 
compares his father’s talent to that of Billy 
Mills, the Native American Olympic gold 
medalist runner. 

The veteran trapshooter said the sport 
is one that’s been worth passing on. 

“It teaches you how to compete,” he 
said. “It teaches you the fundamentals of 
safety with a gun. It’s good.” 

When he isn’t trapshooting, Osceola is 
serving the Tribe as a land use commissioner 
and a gaming commissioner. He also runs 
his own material waste disposal company 
on the Hollywood Reservation. 


Florida Governor visits Seminole Tribe of Florida 



Brett Daly 

Florida Gov. Rick Scott paid a visit to Tribal Headquarters on March 29, where he met with President Tony Sanchez Jr. and General Counsel 
Jim Shore. The leaders discussed business, terms in office and Seminole culture. During the visit, Gov. Scott also assured President Sanchez 
he would keep the lines of communication open between the State and the Tribe. 
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The First Indian Baptist Church of Brighton celebrated “Wonder Johns Appreciation Day” on 
March 25. 


The Rev. Wonder Johns 
‘Pastor Emeritus’ 


SUBMITTED BY BET T Y LUCKEY 
Contributor 

BRIGHTON — On March 25, 
First Indian Baptist Church of Brighton 
celebrated “Wonder Johns Appreciation 
Day.” The church was filled with people 
from the community and from other 
reservations and churches. Tribal leaders, 
church members and pastors, community 
leaders and family members expressed 
gratitude to the Rev. Wonder Johns, a 
Tribal elder, as an important influence on 
their lives. 

Johns’ granddaughter, Alyssa Willie, 
sang a solo dedicated to him and showed 
videos and photographs taken of him 
from his younger days until now. The 
presentation was accompanied by the song 
Thank You for Giving to the Lord. The 
video will soon be available to access on 
the Internet. 

Paul Buxton of Buxton- Seawinds 
Funeral Home and the Rev. Joe Bishop 
praised him as a man of God and expressed 
appreciation for his friendship of many 
years. An engraved plaque and certificate 
were given to him by the Rev. Matthew 
Tiger and Deacon Gary Sampson, followed 


by remarks from former Chairman Richard 
Bowers and Councilman Andrew J. Bowers 
Jr. He was recognized by many for his 
excellence in leadership and is described 
as a man of vision. Johns was instrumental 
in the early development and management 
of the Seminole Tribe and the Brighton 
community, as well as the churches. 

Johns stated that it is God who gets all 
the glory for giving him the guidance and 
wisdom to serve and to accomplish what 
was done. 

He said, “God has always had first 
place in my heart.” He also credited the 
members of the church and people of the 
community for their involvement and 
support through the years. 

First Indian Baptist Church voted to 
bestow the title of “Pastor Emeritus” upon 
Johns, a title given to a former pastor of 
the church who is retired but still actively 
serves the congregation as a church 
member. This title is a way churches have 
to thank a pastor for his faithful, loving and 
sacrificial service while he was pastor. 

Johns is a teacher of the Holy Bible 
and is Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 

+ See JOHNS on page 4A 


Forever Changed: La Florida, 
1513-1821 exhibit now open 



Photo courtesy of the Museum of Florida History 

The Museum of Florida History’s La Florida exhibit reminds visitors that when the Europeans 
arrived almost 500 years ago, Florida was already home to several Native American Tribes. 


B Y PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Phase One of 
the new Forever Changed: La Florida, 
1513-1821 exhibit opened at the Museum 
of Florida History last month, highlighting 
an important, but often overlooked era in 
state history. 

The exhibit aims to show that when 
Europeans came ashore almost 500 years 
ago, Florida was already home to large and 
diverse groups of Native people, such as 
the Calusa, Apalachee, Timucua and other 
ancestors of today’s Seminole Indians. 

Other focuses of the large exhibit 
include an overview of Spanish exploration 
and the interactions between European, 
African and Indian cultures that occurred 
in Florida in 1 5 1 3 and later. Next year will 
mark the 500th anniversary of explorer 
Juan Ponce de Leon’s visit to the land he 
named La Florida. 

Information about the lifestyles and 
material culture of the Native people 
is presented in the exhibit’s “Land 
of Many Cultures” section, featuring 
more than 50 original American Indian 
artifacts from approximately 1000-1500 
A.D. Additionally, there are several 
reproduction objects, such as copper 
repousse breastplates and carved wooden 


masks, that interpret the rich culture of 
Florida’s first people and represent all 
regions of Florida. 

The long-distance trade that existed 
800-1,000 years ago is highlighted by non- 
local trade materials, such as greenstone 
and copper. Visitors will see a variety of 
ceramic vessels, as well as shell, bone and 
stone objects. 

Jeana Brunson, director of the 
Museum of Florida History, made a 
surprise visit to the Tampa Seminole 
Easter party at the Lakeland property on 
April 6. While talking with Tribal Cultural 
director Herbert Jim about the traveling 
Seminole elder trips he helps coordinate, 
Brunson extended a personal invitation 
to Seminoles to visit Phase One of the 
Museum’s brand new La Florida exhibit. 

“We would be honored to have 
Seminole people see this exhibit,” said 
Brunson, a 25 -year Museum staffer who 
has been director for 10 years. “We would 
love to know what you think about it.” 

In addition to text panels, maps 
and photographs, there are a number of 
elements with which visitors can interact. 
A palm-fiber net, made using the same 
techniques the Key Marco Indians used, is 
on display, and visitors can also try their 

+ See LA FLORIDA on page 4A 
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Tribal youth prepare livestock for 4-H Show and Sale 



BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Inside the Big 
Cypress Rodeo Arena, Kamani Smith 
brushed his swine during the Seminole 
Indian 4-H Show and Sale on March 3 1 . 

The 10-year-old Tribal youth, an 
Okeechobee resident from the Brighton 
Reservation, spent the last two months 
raising his pig for the end of the 2011-2012 
Seminole Indian 4-H season. 

With the 4-H Sale in sight, Smith 
wanted to make sure his swine, Fugitive, 
was presented in an acceptable manner for a 
potential buyer to take notice. 

Minutes before it was Smith’s time to 
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Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola buys a hog 
from Tribal youth Kamani Smith at the 4-H Show 
and Sale on March 31. 


sell off his breed, he gave an account of how 
it all started. 

“On the day we got my hog, we were 
loading her up to my grandmother’s (Tribal 
member Grace Mary Koontz) house,” 
Smith said. “When we got there, we were 
holding up the board to get her in. My aunt 
wasn’t paying attention to Fugitive, and she 
dropped the board. We had to chase Fugitive 
outside the house for an hour.” 

Smith said he was happy to see his hog 
get back to safety, thanks to the efforts of 
his uncle, Robert Youngblood, who picked 
Fugitive up by her hind legs and marched 
her back to the hog pen. 

From that point on, Smith went to 
work, spending many days feeding the 
swine, giving her water and walking her on 
a regular basis to prepare for a successful 
showing at this year’s 4-H Show and Sale. 

Smith, whose fifth-class swine placed 
fourth out of eight contestants in his 
category at the 4-H Show a day earlier, 
said his goal for the March 3 1 sale was to 
“command her around” the barn and garner 
a big sale for all his efforts. 

“I want to be able to lead her around 
with my cane,” Smith said. 

Smith’s training efforts paid off, as he 
later took Fugitive to the barn and exercised 
his skills, leading her around for potential 
buyers to see. Once Smith’s time around the 
barn with Fugitive was up - it lasted about 
five minutes - Hollywood Board Rep. Chris 
Osceola decided to buy Smith’s hog. 

“It’s a good-quality hog,” Rep. Osceola 

said. 

Rep. Osceola, who got his exposure 
in the Tribe’s 4-H program as a youngster 
through Big Cypress Tribal senior Moses 
Jumper Jr., talked about the efforts the 
4-Hers put into raising their swine, steers 
and heifers in preparation for this year’s 
show. 

“Some of these kids had tears in their 
eyes as they watched their animals walk 
away,” Rep. Osceola said. “[But] they 
get rewarded at the end with someone 


purchasing their animals.” 

Meanwhile, Seminole Gaming Chief 
Executive Officer Jim Allen came out to 
the show for the first time. He said he was 
astonished at the sale. 

“This is a great day for the Tribe,” said 
Allen, who brought about 20 Seminole 
Gaming management employees to the 
show with him. “We came out here to 
support the young ones and have some fun 
at the function. It’s really neat for me to see 
the true roots of the Tribe taking place.” 

Tribal President Tony Sanchez Jr. had 
his first opportunity to tour the show. As 
President Sanchez walked through the show 
bam and out to the arena, he watched the 
Tribal youth tend to their animals. 

“I’m happy just to see the dedication 
from the kids,” President Sanchez said. 
“They put forth a real effort in raising some 
fine animals here. It’s a great thing for them 
to see the fruits of their labor.” 

Immokalee Tribal members and cousins 
Alphonso Alvarado and Aaron Alvarado 
were two of the 132 4-H participants, 
including Big Cypress, Brighton and 
Immokalee Tribal youth, who saw their 
efforts pay off. 

During the show on March 30, both 
Alphonso ’s first-class steer and Aaron’s 
third-class steer came in first place out 
of eight contestants in their respective 
categories. 

Alphonso said he raised his Brangus 
steer, which weighed 1,044 pounds on 
weigh-in day on March 29. 

“It’s a very nice steer,” Alphonso said. 
“It felt amazing to accomplish this on my 
first try. It was a lot of hard work training 
him.” 

Alphonso said he started raising the 
steer last April at the Immokalee Seminole 
Ranch, where he spent many days grooming 
and feeding the male steer. 

“He started at about 600 pounds,” 
Alphonso said. “We gave him com and 
weight gainer to gain weight. I trained him 
to walk, even though he was stubborn with 


me at times.” 

Prior to the show, 4-Hers had to 
participate in a series of 4-H hog and steer 
weigh-ins that took place throughout the 
2011-2012 season. 

“It was very hard to try to get him to 
a simple weight,” Alphonso said. “I had to 
train him seven days a week, even on the 
weekends. It took a whole lot of dedication 
to get him to where I wanted him to be at.” 

Aaron’s mother, Mary Lou Alvarado, 
from Immokalee, said Aaron made great 
progress raising his steer. It started out at 
about 500 pounds when he got him in July 
2011 and weighed 1 ,001 pounds at the show. 


“Aaron went out there to the Immokalee 
Ranch every day to give him show master 
feed, give him water and walk him around,” 
Mary Lou said. “Aaron spent a lot of time 
working on his steer’s showmanship. He 
had to learn to handle his steer and walk it 
with a nice cut and finish. I’m very proud of 
him for what he put into it.” 

Aaron said he was happy to see himself 
and his cousin fare well at the event. 

“It was a good competition between us 
both,” Aaron said. “It’s very nice to get to 
do something like this. We’ve been working 
very hard on this, and we’re glad it paid off 
for us.” 


+ 4-H 

From page 1A 


“The 4-H youth learn responsibility 
through the animals,” said Andrews, who 
participated in the Tribe’s 4-H program 
as a 7-year-old. “I believe that the 
discipline and responsibilities they learn 
from raising their animals are brought 
into their adult life.” 

Several of the 100 entrants qualified 
for a chance to earn showmanship 
honors. Several Brighton Tribal 4-H 
youth came out on top in their respective 
categories: Kalgary Johns, intermediate 
steer; Chastity Harmon, intermediate 
swine; and Lois Billie, senior swine. 

Tribal 4-H youth Jack Aguilar and 
Jillian Rodriguez placed first in their 
respective categories, junior steer and 
junior swine, and were the top two 
showmanship entrants from Immokalee. 

“The showmanship class is all about 
how a child handles their animal in the 
show ring,” Andrews said. “They have 
to be able to move the animal around 
the show ring with control and be able 
to use their show sticks, which is their 
equipment, in the appropriate way.” 

To round out the 4-H Show, 33 
additional young Tribal members 
participated in the Small Animal Club. 

The 4-H Sale, which took place on 
March 31, attracted dozens of Tribal 
members from multiple reservations, 
including Hollywood. 

Many attendees left highly pleased 
with the 4-Hers’ livestock, having 
purchased the most animals at the sale in 
five years, Andrews said. 

Hayes said next year’s 4-H Show 
and Sale will return to Brighton. 

“It’s good to have a change of 
scenery, as many of the kids enjoyed 
coming to Big Cypress this year,” Hayes 
said. “It was a good experience for our 
kids in Brighton to get away from their 
hometown and experience something 
different.” 



Naji Tobias Naji Tobias Naji Tobias 

Brighton’s Janessa Nunez tends to her hog at Jaylen Baker, left, and Blake Baker compete against six others in the second class steers category Brighton’s Lahna Baker brings out her third- 
the 4-H Sale on March 31. of the 4-H Show on March 30. class steer for the 4-H Sale on March 31. 
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Naji Tobias 

Seminole Sr. Rodeo Queen Erena Billie, left, and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Jaryaca Baker are all 
smiles with 4-H Show and Sale entrant Blevyns Jumper and his grandfather, Moses Jumper Jr., 
during the 4-H Sale on March 31 in Big Cypress. 


Naji Tobias 

Brighton’s Tyra Baker struts her second-class steer around the 4-H Show’s barn in her quest to 
impress the judges at the March 30 event. 


♦ JOHNS 

From page 3A 


Johns was the first Indian 
moderator for the Big Lake Baptist 
Association and was the first Indian to 
be on the State Nominating Committee 
of the Florida Baptist Convention. He 
also was in the Army and is one of the 
Tribe’s honored Seminole Veterans. 

Johns and his wife, Mary, led 
the Brighton congregation beginning 
in 1996, after serving as pastor in 
Hollywood at First Seminole Baptist 
Church. 

He stepped down in late 2009 for 
health reasons, and the Rev. Matthew 
Tiger became pastor. Johns is 77 years 
old. 

It was noted that when former 
Chairman Mitchell Cypress initiated 
the Seminole Tribe Intercessory 
Prayer Gatherings, he asked Johns to 
help coordinate the program, which 
continues today with several gatherings 
a year. The prayer events have proven 
to be a successful catalyst that has 
drawn together Tribal members from 
all different walks of faith to come 
together with concerns and prayer 
requests. 

The church service was followed 
by a reception to honor Johns and Mary 
with a luncheon in the fellowship hall. 



Photo courtesy of Betty Luckey 

Pastor Wonder Johns gets recognized at the First 
Indian Baptist Church of Brighton. 


♦ LA FLORIDA 

From page 3A 


hands at weaving. A three-dimensional 
diorama shows what a farming village in 
northern Florida may have looked like more 
than 500 years ago. Two computer stations 
provide more information, as well as a fun 
quiz. 

The main visual element in the exhibit 
is an 18-foot-high thatched structure 
representing a Timucua family’s dwelling. 
The Timucua people, composed of dozens 
of different Tribes who all spoke dialects of 
the Timucua language, lived in northeastern 
Florida and along the St. Johns River. Visitors 
can enter the dwelling, listen to a descriptive 
audio program and view a mural inside. 

In the “Meeting of the Cultures” section, 
there is a full-size figure representing Chief 
Saturiwa, a Timucua-speaking leader who 
lived near present-day Jacksonville in the 
1560s. A display of a reproduction bow and 
arrow, sharks teeth club and spear throwers are 
additional highlights. 

Planning is underway for Phase Two of 
the exhibit, which will highlight the years 
from 1565-1821. The Museum hopes to have 
the exhibit completed by the end of 2013. 

The Museum offers tours and educational 
programs to school groups throughout the 
year. For more information, visit www. 
museumoffloridahistory.com. 



Photo courtesy of the Museum of Florida History 

The La Florida exhibit features many interactive pieces, such as this large hut that visitors can 
walk into to get a feel for the ancient Tribal people’s dwellings in Florida. 
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Hollywood Hard Rock employee 
recognized for Winterfest involvement 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The 1000+ Club 
recently honored Hollywood Hard Rock 
employee Susan Renneisen as one of 13 
Women of the Year for her involvement 
with Winterfest. 

Winterfest is a not-for-profit organization 
that puts on the annual Seminole Hard 
Rock Winterfest Boat Parade, which the 
Seminole Hard Rock has sponsored the past 
seven years. 

The 1000+ Club, a Broward County 
nonprofit committed to supporting cancer 
research, education and patient services, 
honored the nominees for their charitable 
work at a Women of the Year luncheon on 
April 4 at the Marriott Harbor Beach Resort 
in Fort Lauderdale. 

“Susan rocks Broward County with 
her involvement in numerous charitable 
organizations, making a difference in the 
lives of so many,” said Debbie Dolchin, 
1000+ Club president. 

Renneisen is in her ninth year as 
Hollywood Seminole Hard Rock’s director 
of special events and community relations 
liaison. In addition to serving as an executive 
committee board member of Winterfest, she 
sits on the boards of the Russell Life Skills 
and Reading Foundation; the Ann Storck 
Center; and the Art and Culture Center of 
Hollywood. 


“I always take pride in representing 
the Seminole Hard Rock,” she said. “I 
have been able to not only touch the 
community through Winterfest, but my 
involvement in several other charities and 
community events were brought to me by 
my involvement with Winterfest.” 

For instance, through Winterfest she 
learned about the Ann Storck Center and 
came up with the idea for Hard Rock to 
donate musical instruments to the center 
for artists to decorate and sell. After the 
December 2010 Winner’s Way Parking 
Garage opening, Hard Rock donated 2,400 
smashed guitars to the center, where artists 
jazzed up the fragments with glitter and 
jewels to sell at various festivals, including 
the Winterfest Boat Parade’s Black Tie 
Auction. 

Incorporated in 1988, Winterfest has 
grown from a local celebration into an 
internationally known holiday festival, 
attracting more than 1 million spectators 
to the Fort Lauderdale area, according to 
Winterfest’s website. The 2012 event will 
take place on Dec. 15. 

“It brings the community together in so 
many different ways,” Renneisen said. 

Several Winterfest board members and 
Hard Rock employees attended the 1000+ 
Club luncheon to support Renneisen, who 
received a 1000+ Club gold medallion she 
plans to wear at future community events. 

“So many of the other women give so 



Photo courtesy of Susan Renneisen 

Honoree Susan Renneisen poses at the 1000+ 
Club’s Women of the Year luncheon. 


much of their time to an amazing variety of 
causes that it was a tremendous honor to be 
part of such a prestigious group,” she said. 


Hollywood Tribal member celebrates life 



Naji Tobias 

Ahfachkee fifth-grade student Carlos Romero, left, and fourth-grade student Miki Cypress slide 
down the ice slide. 


Big Cypress celebrates 
Winter Fun Day 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Winter Fun Day 
provided an array of entertainment for the 
Big Cypress community on March 21. 

Tribal members and employees took 
to the fields at the Big Cypress Rodeo 
Grounds for a day of fun and games. 

Tribal members of all ages enjoyed 


several activities, including bingo, a chili 
cook-off and a frybread cooking contest. 

The Big Cypress Councilman’s Office 
sponsored the event, aiming to bring out a 
sense of camaraderie among community 
members and Tribal departments. 

More than 15 of the reservation’s 
departments set up booths at the event 
to show Tribal members the variety of 
services they offer. 


BY TRAVIS R. BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — Patrick Doctor Sr., 
a member of Big Town Clan, celebrated 
his 54th birthday on March 17, which also 
happened to be St. Patrick’s Day. He was 
surprised by his wife, Anna, with a party at 
the Hollywood Softball Field that included 
a live band, a mechanical bull, a bounce 
house and pony rides. 

“Money is nothing,” he said. “It’s the 
heart that counts.” 

Almost three years ago, Doctor was 
hospitalized for being hit in the head with a 
lead pipe. He stayed in a coma for a month 
and a half before waking up in a hospital 
bed, not knowing the extent of his stay or 
his injuries. After relearning how to walk 
and talk, he went to a treatment facility for 
alcohol abuse. All the while, doctors were 
looking for a nursing home to put him in, 
thinking he wouldn’t live a normal life. 

“The doctors said I was going to be a 
vegetable, but I came back,” he said. “The 
Great Spirit helped me out.” 


His mother gave him a pendant with the 
words “Miracles Happen.” Proving that they 
do, Doctor spends his time lifting weights, 
working at Seminole Okalee Indian Village, 
helping his wife around the house and doing 
as much as he can for his mother. 

“I take care of mom ‘cause she took 
care of me,” he said. 

With two years and five months of 
sobriety, Doctor said he likes being alive 
today and enjoys living life sober. He spends 
his spare time going to the movies and 
concerts. He’s also taken trips to Jamaica, 

Mexico and Las Vegas, as well as a trip on 
a cruise ship that supports substance-abuse 
recovery, attending meetings all the while. 

“If I use, I’ll be gone,” he said. “I feel 
better when I go to meetings.” 

Family has been a big part of Doctor’s 
road to recovery. 

“When I see my granddaughter it 
makes me stronger,” he said. “My wife is 
my heart, eyes and ears, ‘cause I got one 
bad eye and one bad ear. Photo courtesy of Patrick Doctor Sr. 

Plans for next year’s birthday are big, Patrick Doctor Sr ce iebrated his 54th birthday 

said Doctor s wife, who said he is a miracle. on |y| arc b 17 with family and friends. 
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Ahfachkee third-grade student Sontino Billie shoots for a bull’s-eye on the BC Wildlife 
Department’s dart board. 




Travis R. Billie 


Cattle Drive participants steer livestock on an 8-mile trek across the Big Cypress Reservation on March 17. 


Veterans’ discounts under fire 


* CATTLE DRIVE 

From page 1A 


“Raising cattle is one of the first 
businesses that the Tribe got into,” he 
said. “Back when I was growing up, my 
dad, my grandfather and my relatives 
would go back into these areas here and 
hunt the cattle.” 

The Big Cypress Reservation 
contains more than 55,000 acres of land, 
with approximately 75 percent of it 
located in the Everglades, Jumper said. 

“We used to have cattle round-ups on 
the reservation,” Jumper said. “We went 
as far as we could to hunt them down.” 

Rep. Frank introduced several Tribal 
members and leaders at the cattle drive’s 
midpoint, where they addressed the 
crowd at Big Cypress Tribal senior Mary 


Jene Koenes’ pasture. 

For Big Cypress Tribal senior Esther 
Buster, it was an emotional day. 

“I’m glad that y’all all came out,” 
Buster said, as she tried to fight back 
tears. “It’s kind of hard for me right 
now. . .We dedicate this cattle drive to the 
one that passed away, Roger Smith from 
Brighton.” Buster is the daughter of the 
late Junior Cypress and the late Ida Frank 
Cypress. 

Tribal President Tony Sanchez Jr. 
recognized the hard work of the event 
organizers and said he felt honored to 
attend an event honoring those who 
have played a significant role within the 
Seminole Tribe. 

Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy 
Yzaguirre, who participated in the cattle 
drive for the first time, was instrumental in 
helping the Immokalee Seminole Ranch 


provide steer and cattle for the event. 

“It’s quite an experience,” Liaison 
Yzaguirre said. “I don’t think I’ve ever 
taken part in anything like this before.” 

Carol Cypress, aunt of Rep. Frank, 
has quite a family history with cattle. Her 
father, Willie Frank, worked with cows 
until he was in his 80s, when Rep. Frank 
took over. Cypress’ sisters, Ethel and 
Nancy, also helped with the cows, while 
she preferred cooking for the cowboys. 

“One of things [my father] used to 
talk about was that it was easy to take 
care of the cattle,” she said. “We had no 
trouble from the outside world back then, 
but he told me it was going to get harder 
to own cows. We’re not in our own little 
world anymore, so I think it’s harder for 
us to own cows now.” 


A note from Stephen Bowers: 

In my capacity as the recently elected 
president of the Florida Seminole Veterans 
Foundation, Inc. and Chairman of the 
United South and Eastern Tribes Veteran 
Affairs Committee, I work with many 
issues dealing with veteran affairs. Several 
veterans have approached me about the 
“V” designation on veterans’ driver’s 
licenses. 

The “V” designation is offered 
through the driver’s license bureau, 
Department of Motor Vehicles. The “V” 
designation documents the owner of the 
driver’s license as a veteran. Many stores 
used to provide veterans’ discounts if you 
showed a driver’s license with a “V,” VA 
medical card or discharge papers. If you 
tried to receive this “V” designation, you 
will find out it’s almost as tough as getting 
your driver’s license in the first place. 

I recently read an article in the Sun 
Sentinel that clarifies why veterans are not 
getting the discount from Home Depot or 
Lowe’s, Sears and other outlets that offered 
the discount. Simply put, there are a whole 
lot of veterans. The amount of veterans has 
grown. 

Now the stores that offer the discounts 
are limiting the discount to active duty 
personnel, reservists, retired career 
veterans with at least 20 years of service 
and service-connected disabled veterans, 
plus their immediate family members. 

As mentioned in the reprinted article 
that follows, the decision to only offer 
discounts to this select group leaves out 
three-fourths of Florida’s 1.65 million 
Veterans who served in World War II, 
Vietnam and Korea. This is in the State of 
Florida, which has the nation’s third largest 
number of Veterans. 

BY DIANE C. LADE 
Sun Sentinel 


HOLLYWOOD — Veterans’ 
discounts abound on patriotic holidays, 
and some businesses offer price breaks 
every day to South Floridians who served 
their country. 

But these daily deals usually go 
to a select group: active duty military 
personnel, reservists, retired career 
veterans with at least 20 years service, and 
service-connected disabled vets, plus their 
immediate family members. 

That leaves out about three-fourths 
of Florida’s 1.65 million veterans, many 
of whom served several years in conflicts 
such as World War II, Vietnam and Korea. 
The exclusion can lead to confusion and 
frustration in a state with the nation’s third 
largest number of veterans. 

“It can be a fairly sensitive topic,” 


said Steve Murray, 
a retired Air 
Force officer and 
spokesman with the 
Florida Department 
of Veterans ’ Affairs in 
Tallahassee. 

Brad Coombs 
said he’s regularly 
enjoyed a veterans’ 
discount at the Davie Home Depot near his 
house, flashing his VA health-care card to 
get 10 percent off his purchases. 

But on his most recent visit, he was 
surprised when employees told him they 
“didn’t accept that kind of card any more,” 
said Coombs, 78, who was drafted and 
served for two years in the 1950s. 

Home Depot spokesman Stephen 
Holmes said the store always has given 
10 percent off to all veterans on patriotic 
holidays. The program expanded to every 
day — but only for active duty, career and 
disabled vets and reservist guards — in 
November 2010. 

But Holmes said many stores had been 
confused about the new policy. Employees 
received special training late last year, 
he said, and were given fliers identifying 
exactly which military ID cards would be 
accepted. 

More than 350 comments have 
been posted on Home Depot’s blog, The 
Apron, (ext.homedepot.com/community/ 
blog) about the change — some veterans 
complaining about the exclusion. 

Home improvement store Lowe’s has 
the same veterans policy as Home Depot, 
said spokeswoman Jaclyn Pardini. But the 
company has dodged the outrage, perhaps 
because Lowe’s for many years has given 
discounts to certain veterans along with 
holiday discounts to all. 

Murray, from the Florida Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs, said he used to 
hear daily from deal-seeking veterans 
complaining that merchants weren’t 
accepting their discharge papers, American 
Legion cards or other ID. Those calls have 
dropped some, Murray said, since the state 
last July began allowing veterans to apply 
for a driver’s licenses branded with a blue 
“v.” 

About 35,000 veterans are carrying 
those driving permits, and state licensing 
officials sent notices to retail and restaurant 
associations about the licenses. But there is 
nothing in law mandating that businesses 
accept it and, by itself, won’t meet the 
requirements for most daily discounts. 

The Seminole Tribune was given 
permission to reprint this article, which 
originally appeared on Page ID of the Sun 
Sentinel on March 28, 2012. 
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Big Cypress Tribal member Sam Tommie and his daughter, Lorelei 
Tommie, steer their horses at the 16th annual Cattle Drive on March 17. 
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In the Cattle Drive’s Kids’ Rodeo, Big Cypress Tribal youth Jalee 
Wilcox completes the barrel racing event in 30.406 seconds. 
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Health 


Big Cypress takes part in National Walking Day 



Naji Tobias 

Tribal employee Brenda Bordogna and Councilman Mondo Tiger get moving on National Walking Day. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Norma Tommie stood outside 
the Big Cypress Reservation’s Frank Billie Tribal Field 
Office on April 4, National Walking Day, stretching to 
prepare for her walk. 

Normally, Tommie works out four to five days per 
week at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium’s fitness 
center with her trainer, Big Cypress Tribal member 
Cathy Cypress. But Tommie and Cypress, who have 
been working out together for five months, decided to 
change up their workout routine. 

“I usually work out in the gym, but now this gives 
me a better opportunity to take care of myself,” Tommie 
said. 

Cypress agreed. 

“We do a lot of our workouts inside, so I figured 
it would be a good break to go outside,” Cypress said. 
“It’s just refreshing sometimes.” 

The two were among 15 Tribal members and 
employees who took part in National Walking Day. The 
event is celebrated annually on the first Wednesday of 
April. 

The American Heart Association (AHA) sponsors 
National Walking Day, encouraging employees 
nationwide to take 30 minutes out of their day to raise 
awareness of the importance of physical activity on a 
daily basis. 

The AHA, which suggests that organizations 
begin the 30-minute walk at noon, aims to push 
workers toward healthier lifestyles. The Tribe’s Health 
Department did their best to bring that message to the 
Tribal community. 

“We’re encouraging all employees to exercise and 
be happier people when they work,” Cypress said. “I 
feel that it relieves stress.” 


Family Services Outreach Coordinator Tara 
Robbins was all smiles as she prepared to take on the 
walk. 

“I have been out of my exercising routine for a 
while,” Robbins said. “I’m trying to get focused and 
back into it, so it’s been a while. I’m grateful for the 
opportunity to take part in this.” 

After a series of stretching exercises, the National 
Walking Day participants began their route, which 
started outside the Frank Billie Tribal Field Office 
and continued through a small portion of Josie Billie 
Highway to reach the Big Cypress Fitness Trail. 

In the heat, the participants walked a full lap around 
the trail, which was one-third of a mile long. 

The 30-minute walk concluded when they returned 
to the Field Office. 

“I haven’t walked in a while,” Big Cypress Health 
Clinic manager Renee Tigertail said. “It just gives you 
energy once you exercise. It feels good to have been a 
part of this walk.” 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger also 
participated in the event. 

“The walk was awesome,” said Councilman Tiger, 
who added that he would like to host weekly workouts 
for Tribal members and employees in the near future. 
“There wasn’t enough oxygen for me to suck up the air 
today. I need to do this more often.” 

Fitness trainer Tommie explained the all-around 
benefits of exercise. 

“Any exercise is good for you,” Tommie said. “It 
relaxes your mind, your body and your spiritual well- 
being. It does your body well.” 

Big Cypress Tribal member and Walking Program 
Coordinator Edna McDuffie, who came up with idea 
for the Big Cypress event, said getting fit is important. 

“We did this as a reminder for us to keep moving,” 
McDuffie said. She plans to make this an annual event. 


“We just need to exercise so our body knows that we’re 
working with it to take care of ourselves.” 

According to the AHA, heart disease is America’s 
No. 1 killer, but by exercising for at least 30 minutes 
per day, individuals reduce their risk of having the 
deadly disease. 

Studies have shown that the benefits of walking 


and physical activity for at least 30 minutes per day 
can also help reduce the risk of obesity, diabetes and 
cancer; improve blood pressure and blood sugar levels; 
and enhance mental well-being. 

For more information on National Walking Day 
and the AHA, visit www.startwalkingnow.org. 

+ See more HEALTH photos on page 7A 


Losing weight and gaining 
perspective: Lessons I learned 




Before and after: On left, Tribal member Jarrid Smith weighed 300 pounds in 2007. On right, Smith lost 94 pounds by 

making healthy lifestyle changes; he weighs 206 pounds today. Big Cypress Seminole Pathways participants pose for a group photo. 


Photo courtesy of Brenda Bordogna 


SUBMITTED BY JARRID SMITH 
Tribal Member 

In December 2007 I weighed 300 pounds, 
roughly the size of three sixth- graders. I’m tall - 6 
feet, 2 3/4 inches, but I round up to 6 feet, 3 inches 
if anyone asks - so my body frame held the weight 
well. I’d just completed my senior year at Florida 
Atlantic University (FAU), leaving with a bachelor’s 
degree and memories of playing football. 

It was during that 2007 football season at FAU 
that I was struck with Bell’s palsy, a neurological virus 
that paralyzes muscles in the face. I went to sleep two 
nights before a game with a strange sensation on my 
tongue, and when I awoke I’d lost control of the left 
side of my face. I met with our team doctor the next 
day, described my symptoms, and the first words out 
of his mouth were “Bell’s palsy.” 

The doctor informed me that there was no cure 
for the virus, no pill to take or fluid to ingest. He told 
me the virus had to run its course and eventually, after 
a month or two, I would begin to regain control of 
my face. After doing my own research, I also learned, 
grimly, that some Bell’s palsy victims never fully 
regain total control of their facial muscles. 

I played in that game the day after learning I had 
Bell’s palsy. Our team equipment manager outfitted 
my helmet with a protective eye visor because I 
couldn’t close my left eye completely. That game was 
a surreal experience; I distinctly recall colliding with 
an opposing player and, whereas normally my eyes 
would close involuntarily before contact, now I saw 
it all through my left eye. The initial effects of Bell’s 
palsy didn’t stop me from playing, and I thought this 
virus wouldn’t be a big thing. I was wrong. 

In the days that followed my diagnosis, I 
started to experience and understand the long-term 
psychological effects of the virus. Because I couldn’t 
control the muscles in my face, smiling, frowning 
and even spitting became impossible. I wasn’t able 
to show any emotion, and this fact quickly ate away 
my self-image. I shunned simple enjoyments, like 
watching a funny TV show or chewing gum, for fear 
that people would see something was wrong with me. 

The ancient Roman philosopher Cicero wrote, 
“The face is a picture of the mind...” If you were to 
see me when I had Bell’s palsy, then you would have 
thought I didn’t have a thing on my mind. However, 
that couldn’t be further from the truth. The truth was 
that I was in pain from not being able to show any 
emotion. 


A little more than a month after the paralysis 
began, feeling began to return to my face and I slowly 
regained control. Although the virus only affected me 
physically for a short time, the true change went on 
in my head. The experience was traumatic. Imagine 
fearing that you would never be able to smile again, 
and you’ll begin to know what I felt. 

Prior to the virus, I didn’t place too much 
emphasis on my long-term outlook on life. I was 22 
years old at the time, and I lived like it, focused on 
the present. I most often ate the foods that tasted best. 
They were full of fried flavor and came through a 
drive-through window. I played football. I exercised 
and lifted weights four to five days a week. 

When the virus’ effects began to fade and my 
smile started to return, I made myself a promise - to 
make sure I did as much as I could of whatever made 
me smile. 

Bell’s palsy was a blessing to me. It served as an 
attitude adjuster and provided me with a catalyst to 
make several lifelong changes. 

The most important things to me are my love for 
God, my commitment to family and my sacrifice for 
the community - these are the things that make me 
smile the most. I realized that for me to fulfill my 
promise and to have the greatest positive impact on 
the things I care about the most, I would have to be 
present. Continuing the lifestyle that I held in 2007 
would no doubt have resulted in numerous health 
illnesses through the years, diminishing my ability to 
live life to the fullest. 

To make any changes in your life, whether it’s 
for health, financial or personal reasons, there first 
has to be a shift in the way you see things. Do you 
value faith? Is family central to your life? What is 
your place in our community? Don’t worry if you 
don’t have an immediate answer for these questions, 
but do consider them. Also consider, what do you do 
to live those values? 

I now weigh 206 pounds, so I like to tell people 
I’ve lost the weight of a whole sixth-grader. Yes, I 
exercise. Yes, I attempt to always make nutritious 
food choices. Yes, I’ll find myself eating cookies 
every once in a while. 

What helps me persevere, what maintains my 
determination, what has gotten me to the point I’m 
at weight and health wise, is the promise I made all 
those years ago. Don’t wait for Bell’s palsy. Allow 
my story to be a catalyst to make changes in your life. 


Seminole Pathways III 
teaches nutrition, exercise 


SUBMITTE D BY BRENDA BORDOGNA 
Health Education Coordinator 

BIG CYPRESS — Seminole Pathways III, 
sponsored by Big Cypress Health Department, began 
in the fall of 201 1 with biweekly cooking classes taught 
by Big Cypress nutritionists. The classes focused on 
modifying favorite recipes to make them healthier by 
lowering fat and sugar content and raising fiber content. 

The spring program began with the 10-Day Heart 
Health Challenge. During the 10 days, participants 
were asked to meet challenges like trying fruits they 
had never eaten before, working with local trainers to 
try new exercises, talking to health educators about 
quitting smoking and going to the clinic to set up heart 
checkups. 


During this time, a pedometer contest was also 
started, and participants came into the office for weigh- 
ins and pedometers. Each week, participants tried to 
accumulate the most steps. A weekly Pathways III walk 
was held at various locations around the reservation. 
Each walk ended with a healthy lunch and a discussion 
with the BC nutritionist and health educator about topics 
like stress management, HIV, cholesterol, hypertension 
and diabetes. 

Edna McDuffie and Almira Billie won the 
pedometer contest, while Jennifer Chadwick, Sheila 
Aquilar and Edna McDuffie won the most participation 
awards. 

Keep an eye out for other fun and motivating health 
programs coming up from the Big Cypress Health 
Department. 


Starving yourself thin? 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

oes this sound familiar? 

I was talking with a friend last week 
who is desperately trying to lose weight. I 
asked what she was doing. She said she had a “plan.” 

She skips breakfast, only has a salad or a small 
soup for lunch, then for dinner maybe a little more 
soup. OMG. Where’s the protein? Where’s the water? 
How are you making it through the day? 

OK, so... yes, the scale will eventually show 
lower weight, but at such a price! She’s basically 
starving herself! 

When your calorie intake becomes significantly 
less than what you expend, your body goes into 
“starvation mode.” It is a scientific fact that when 
your calorie count suddenly drops, but your activity 
level remains the same or higher, your body will 
compensate by reducing your metabolic rate. It 
simply refuses to let go of the fat. This explains why 
some people lose weight up to a certain point and 
then cannot lose any additional weight, no matter how 


hard they try. 

You literally have 
to eat yourself thin, 
not starve yourself 
thin. 

Think of it this 
way: Keep adding 
firewood to the fire 
to keep it burning. 

That means eating 
five to six small meals 
a day to keep your 
“furnace” working. 

Don’t forget to 
drink plenty of water, too. I usually drink at least 2 
liters a day; I carry a water bottle with me everywhere 
I go. Start by trying to drink at least 1 liter. Replace 
your Coke, Pepsi or sweet tea at meal times with 
water. It gets to be a habit after a while, like brushing 
your teeth every day. 

Remember, you only get one body, so take care 

of it. 
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May is National Barbecue Month 


BY CHERYL MCDONNELL-CANAN 
Environmental Health Inspector 

People have barbecues all year long, but 
spring and summer are the most popular times to 
have one. While you may enjoy a piece of meat 
slathered in barbecue sauce, there could be tons 
of bacteria growing on your food, multiplying 
and causing foodbome illnesses. 

The following tips will keep you healthy 
when barbecuing: 

• When shopping for a barbecue, you should 
buy the meat last. Make sure to keep raw meat 
separate from your other food items. You can put 
packages of raw meat in separate plastic bags to 
keep meat juices from leaking onto other foods. 
This helps avoid possible cross-contamination 
and prevents the spread of foodbome illness. 
Always refrigerate perishable foods within one 
to two hours, especially in warm weather. 

• At home, store raw meat in the refrigerator 
immediately after you return from the grocery 
store. Freeze raw poultry or ground beef that 
won’t be used within one or two days. Freeze 
other meats within four or five days. Marinate 
meat in the refrigerator, not on the counter. If 
you want to save some marinade to baste cooked 
meat or to use as a dipping sauce, make sure 
to set some aside in the refrigerator that hasn’t 
touched uncooked meat. Don’t use leftover 
marinade that has been in contact with raw meat 
or uncooked food. 

• When ready to thaw meat, do it in the 


refrigerator for a slow, safe thawing, or put the 
meat in a sealed bag under mnning, cold water. 
You can also use the microwave on the defrost 
setting if you will cook the meat immediately. 
You should not thaw your meat on the counter, 
nor should you put frozen meat on the grill 
because it cooks unevenly. 

• If you are having a barbecue away from 
home, keep your meat cold when transporting it. 
Use a cooler with ice packs for this. Keep the 
cooler out of direct sunlight and avoid opening it 
too often because this lets cold air out and warm 
air in. You may also want to use two coolers, one 
for drinks (as it may get opened more often) and 
another for food. Always remember to keep food 
out of the temperature danger zone of 40-140 
degrees Fahrenheit because bacteria grow in this 
temperature range. After only two hours in this 
range, food can become dangerous. 

• You should always start with a clean 
barbecue placed at least 10 feet away from other 
objects that can catch fire. Make sure you have 
plenty of utensils and platters to use. You should 
not use platters and utensils that have touched 
the raw meat. Make sure everything has its own 
platter and spoon or tongs. 

• Cook your meat thoroughly and use a 
digital thermometer. Bacteria such as E. coli, 
Salmonella and Listeria can only be killed by 
heat. Raw meat must be cooked properly to 
avoid foodbome illness. Color alone does not 
reliably indicate that meat is safe to eat. Meat 
can turn brown before all the bacteria are killed. 



Seminole Media Productions archive photo 


To accurately read the digital thermometer, insert 
it through the thickest part of the meat. 

• Finally, when barbecuing make sure 
children stay away from the grill at all times. 
You should also avoid wearing loose-fitting 
clothes because they catch on fire more easily. 
Never use gasoline or paint thinner to start the 
coals. When using starter fluid, you should soak 
the coals for a few minutes before lighting them. 
Do not pour more starter fluid on an already lit 
grill because you can cause a flashback, which 
may cause the container of starter fluid in your 
hand to catch fire and explode. 


Seminole Tribe of Florida Council convenes 


BY CAMELLIA OSCEOLA 
Editor in Chief 

BRIGHTON — The Tribal Council 
convened on April 13 at the Veteran’s Building 
on the Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation. 
Forty four items were passed, two were removed 
and one was tabled. 

Tabled item: 

•Ordinance: Seminole Tribal Code Adoption 
Consent Agenda items passed include: 
•Resolution: Release of Interest in a 

Homesite from Kayla Leigh Bowers - Big 
Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation 

•Resolution: Release of Interest in a 

Homesite from Jimmie and Marie Osceola - 
Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation 

•Resolution: Issuance of a Homesite Lease 
to Keyah Michelle Osceola - Brighton Seminole 
Indian Reservation 


•Resolution: Release of Interest in a 
Homesite from Angela Susan Tiger - Hollywood 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

•Resolution: Issuance of a Homesite Lease 
to Irene Tommie - Hollywood Seminole Indian 
Reservation 

•Resolution: Issuance of a Homesite Lease 
to Kristen Sharese Billie - Hollywood Seminole 
Indian Reservation 

•Resolution: Release of Interest in a 
Homesite from Kenny Joe Davis - Immokalee 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

•Resolution: Release of Interest in a 
Homesite from Johnny Lee Jimmie - Immokalee 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

•Resolution: Issuance of a Homesite Lease 
to Cassandra Marie Jimmie - Immokalee 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

Regular Agenda items passed include: 
•Resolution: Proclamation by the Seminole 


Tribe of Florida of Police Week - This 
implements the observance of Police Week 
from May 13-19, 2012 in the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida to include activities and ceremonies 
Tribalwide. May 15, 2012 will be recognized as 
Police Officers’ Memorial Day in the Seminole 
Tribe to remember those police officers who 
have lost their lives or who have been injured. 

•Resolution: Proclamation by the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida of Emergency Medical Services 
Week - This implements the observance of 
Emergency Medical Services Week from May 
20-26, 2012 in the Seminole Tribe of Florida to 
include activities and ceremonies Tribalwide. 
May 23, 2012 will be directed toward and 
devoted to children with safety and injury 
prevention being the focus. The theme for the 
this week will be “EMS, more than a job; it’s a 
calling.” 


How to commend an officer or employee 


SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHF0RD 
Seminole Tribe Police Chief 


Every day, 24 
hours a day, the officers 
and employees of 
our department make 
a diligent effort to 
perform their duties in 
a courteous, competent 
and professional 

fashion. However, many 
go beyond the call of duty and exceed the 
public’s expectations. Upon coming in contact 
with someone in our agency who provides 
phenomenal service, which reflects favorably 
on our police department, we encourage you 
to tell us about it. You can do so by providing 
the following information, in writing, to us at 



Seminole Police Department. 

Write a brief letter including: 

•The name of the officer or employee. 

•The date, time and location of the 
occurrence. 

•The circumstances of the event you 
observed and/or were involved in. 

The letter can be sent to any of the following 
Seminole Police Department addresses: 

•Hollywood: 3101 North State Road 7, 
Hollywood, Fla. 33021 

•Fort Pierce: 3300 Sallie Chupco Tommie 
Way, Fort Pierce, Fla. 34945 

•Immokalee: 1110 South First St., 

Immokalee, Fla. 34142 

•Brighton: 17251 Civic St. NE, Okeechobee, 
Fla. 34974 

•Big Cypress: 30290 Josie Billie Highway, 
Clewiston, Fla. 33440 PMB #402 


Should you prefer to make this 
commendation via phone, please call your local 
Seminole Police Department. 

Our employees take great pride when they 
are recognized by our Tribal members as doing a 
phenomenal job. This in turn allows our officers 
to feel their efforts are strongly appreciated. 
Commendations encourage morale and also 
motivate employees to always improve their 
performance and the quality of service provided 
within our communities. 

Please know you have the finest men and 
women in the law enforcement field employed 
by Seminole Police Department. 

I thank you for allowing me to be the Police 
Chief in this noble profession, protecting and 
serving those within the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 



Photo courtesy of Lt. Jorge Valdes 

Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue’s Lt. Jorge Valdes, left, and Lt. Juan Gomez 
participate in the Fight for Air Climb to benefit the American Lung 
Association in Florida. 

Fire Rescue raises funds for 
American Lung Association 


SUBMITTED BY LT. JORGE VALDES 
Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 

MIAMI — On April 14, the American Lung Association 
in Florida hosted the Fight for Air Climb. This charitable event 
was held at Southeast Financial Center in downtown Miami. 
Lt. Juan Gomez and Lt. Jorge Valdes, representing Seminole 
Tribe Fire Rescue, climbed the 5 5 -story building to the top 
and raised $900 in donations. Along with brothers and sister 
from many other local departments, they experienced many of 
the challenges faced on a daily basis as firefighters. They look 
forward to representing their department with honor in future 
events. 


♦ HEALTH From page 6A 



Naji Tobias 

From left, Renee Tigertail, Mike Iglesias and Tara Robbins participate in National 
Walking Day on April 4 on the Big Cypress Reservation. 



Naji Tobias 

Tribal member and employee Celeste 
Billie stretches out her arms before 
her walk on National Walking Day. 



Naji Tobias 

Tribal member and employee Sheila 
Aguilar stretches during National Walk- 
ing Day on April 4. 



Brett Daly 

Doris Osceola, right, hosts a documentary screening to celebrate the life of 
reggae legend Bob Marley in which Natalie Garrett, left, attends. 


Doris Osceola hosts 
documentary screening 


BY B RETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — To 

celebrate the life of reggae legend 
Bob Marley, Tribal member Doris 
Osceola hosted a documentary 
screening of Bob Marley: The 
Making of a Legend on April 5. 

The film shows footage of 
Marley before he made it in the 
music industry. Esther Anderson, 
a Jamaican actress and friend of 
Osceola, compiled the film from 
videos she shot while traveling 
with Marley in the early ‘70s. 

“It’s made from footage I shot 
37 years ago and lost,” Anderson 
said. “We fashioned a film from 
what we got back.” 

With a large group of Tribal 
members interested in the life and 
music of Marley, Osceola decided 
to bring the fans together at her 
home. She set up dozens of chairs 
around her big-screen TV and 
brought in cooks to make authentic 
Jamaican food. Reggae music 
blared in the background prior to 
the screening. 

“Everyone is getting together 
[for the film], so it’s a good thing,” 
said Osceola, who added that she 
has been a fan of Marley for 40 
years. “If you’re a Bob Marley fan, 
then it’s for you.” 

Bob Marley: The Making of 
a Legend shows Anderson and 


Marley traveling to the Caribbean 
Islands and to Kingston. It also 
shows footage of the Wailers’ first 
rehearsal. 

“This film is an amazing film 
because it shows footage before 
Bob was anybody,” said Sheena 
Spirit, a singer who worked with 
Marley and lived in Jamaica for 
more than 25 years. “The purpose 
of this event is to come together 
from every Tribe and every nation 
to celebrate Bob Marley and the 
‘one love’ spirit.” 

In addition to the documentary 
screening, Osceola has found other 
ways to keep the reggae influence 
alive. In October 2011, she helped 
establish a permanent exhibit 
for reggae legend Dennis Brown 
with co-organizer Debbie Allen at 
the Hollywood Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino. The exhibit features 
authentic clothing and a signed 
picture of Brown in his honor. 

Also, back in February, 
Osceola shared a bit of Seminole 
culture with Jamaica when she 
traveled to the country and 
delivered a hand-crafted Seminole 
doll and a copy of Seminole Media 
Productions’ DVD of the Dennis 
Brown exhibit unveiling to Ionie 
Wright, executive secretary to the 
new Prime Minister of Jamaica, 
Portia Simpson Miller. 

“Bob Marley is alive and well 
on the reservation,” she said. 



Brett Daly 

Esther Anderson, left, mingles with guests during the April 5 documentary 
screening. Anderson compiled the film from videos she shot while traveling 
with Bob Marley in the 70s. 


Former Council member 
faces charges 


MIAMI — Wifredo A. Ferrer, 
United States Attorney for the 
Southern District of Florida, and 
Jose A. Gonzalez, Special Agent in 
Charge, Internal Revenue Service, 
Criminal Investigation Division 
(IRS-CID), announced that 
defendant David Roger Cypress, 
of Clewiston, pled guilty, April 13, 
before United States District Judge 
Kathleen Williams to a one count 
Information. 

The Information charged 
Cypress with filing a false 2007 
United States federal income 
tax return, in violation of Title 
26, United States Code, Section 
7206(1). 

Sentencing has been scheduled 
for Aug. 9. At sentencing, Cypress 
faces a statutory maximum sentence 
of three years in prison. 

In addition to his plea of guilty 
to the criminal charge, as part of the 
plea agreement, Cypress agreed to 
pay restitution to the IRS, which 
includes tax, interest and penalties 


which the IRS has determined are 
owed for tax years 2003-2009. 

“Everyone is subject to the tax 
laws; no one gets a free pass on 
their tax obligations. Through his 
position as a council representative 
for Big Cypress Reservation to 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Mr. 
Cypress authorized substantial 
distributions to be paid to or for the 
benefit of himself and his family 
members and did not report these 
monies on his federal tax returns,” 
said Special Agent Gonzalez, 
from the IRS, Miami Field Office. 
“Those who file fraudulent returns 
and intentionally evade paying 
their fair share of taxes face severe 
consequences.” 

Cypress could not be reached 
for comment. 

-Excerpt from an United States 
Attorney’s Office, Southern District 
of Florida April 13, 2012 press 
release. 
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Frances Fregoso 

“Please open my egg!” says Evelynn Frank 
during Immokalee Preschool’s Easter party. 


Judy Weeks Judy Weeks 

Nancy Motlow juggles a handful of eggs Isis Rodriguez receives an Easter hug from mommy, Nikki 
during Immokalee’s senior egg hunt. Davis, at Immokalee’s community Easter party. 


Judy Weeks 

Cecelia Pequeno assists her daughter Zoey Garcia with her first Easter egg hunt. 



Frances Fregoso 

Three- and 4-year-old Immokalee preschoolers square off at the starting line of the Easter 
egg hunt. 


Judy Weeks 

Elana Kendricks enjoys the Immokalee Easter dinner buffet 
from the hip of her mother, Bonnie Davis. 


Brett Daly 

Caryn Billie helps her daughter Shayna 
Roberts during the Trail Easter egg hunt. 


Brett Daly 

Trail senior Peggy Osceola holds great- 
grandson Riley during the senior party. 



Brett Daly 

Trail youth sprint toward the Easter eggs during the Community Easter celebration on March 
24. 


Brett Daly 

Everyone gets in on the Easter hunt action at the Trail 
Community Easter party. 


Brett Daly 

Autumn Serena Osceola looks for eggs at the 
Trail Community Easter party. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Eliska Slavik gets swept up by the Easter 
Bunny during the Naples Easter celebration. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

O.B. Osceola III has a laugh with the Easter 
Bunny at the Naples Easter party. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

AnnaMae Kelly shows off the eggs she 
collected during the Naples Easter egg hunt. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Serena Zepeda, left, and Amelia Zepeda have fun on the tire Naples Tribal youth gather around the Easter Bunny after the egg hunt, 
swing at the Naples Easter party. 


Kathryn Stolarz 



Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Kinya Tommie poses with son Tyione Scott and Bessie Tommie joins her Fort Pierce family 
niece Jada Marie Timothy at the Fort Pierce for their Easter celebration April 5. 

Easter dinner April 5. 


Ma’Ayana Stockton makes herself an Easter crown during 
Fort Pierce’s Easter celebration April 5 at the ranch. 


Antillis Stockton Jr. shows off his prized 
egg April 5 at the Fort Piece Easter 
celebration held at the ranch. 


Millenia Tommie tries to be quick as she races 
to find eggs during the Fort Pierce Easter egg 
hunt. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa’s Ruby Motlow found just the right 
mixture for a pink-purple Easter egg. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Linda Henry guides the youth to the best 
eggs at Tampa’s Easter egg hunt. 





Peter B. Gallagher 

Nigel Osceola grabs an egg to add to his 
basket during the Tampa Easter egg hunt. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

These best friends call themselves “Ebony and Ivory” at 
Tampa’s Easter event. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Little Kara Clay takes a break from egg 
hunting to admire her take in Tampa. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

You are never too old to have fun at Easter; 
Peggy Cubus searches for eggs in Tampa. 


Rachel Buxton 

Billy Micco guesses the number of jelly 
beans at the Brighton senior Easter party. 


Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Stanley Rodrigues visits the Easter bunny during the Students take off in a race to collect the most eggs on April 5 at the Brighton Preschool 
Brighton community Easter party. Easter celebration. 



Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Brighton youth Kalissa Huff fixes her bunny Trisha Entry is pretty in pink for the Brighton 
ears during her search for eggs. community Easter celebration. 


Miguel Freire 

Youth Gabrielle Diaz says hello to the Easter Bunny with 
family at the Hollywood Preschool’s Easter party. 


Miguel Freire 

Youth Mercedes Osceola-Hahn and her family get excited for Easter at the Hollywood 
Preschool’s Easter event. 



Miguel Freire 

The Easter Bunny brings smiles to youth’s 
faces at the Hollywood Preschool Easter party. 


Miguel Freire 

La’Toya Stewart has some Easter bonding 
time with her little ones in Hollywood. 


Brett Daly 

Elsie Jean Bowers enjoys the festivities at the Hollywood 
senior Easter party. 


Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal youth show off their prizes from the reservation’s Amazing Youth Race, 
which took place on April 11 at the Community Center. 




Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal infant Little Tigertail looks at 
his findings during the Big Cypress Preschool’s 
Easter egg hunt on April 5. 


Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal senior Mable Jim counts 
up her eggs. 


Naji Tobias 

Tara Robbins, left, and her mother, Mary Robbins, enjoy 
each other during Big Cypress’ Easter luncheon on April 5. 


Naji Tobias 

Top center, Renee Tigertail and her grandson, Haashe Wilcox, pose with, from left, her aunt, 
Alice Tigertail; her brother, Alfonso Tigertail; and Amos Mazzant during the Big Cypress 
Community’s Easter luncheon on April 5. 
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Editorial 


Keep your flame 
hook-chee high 


Change in Seminole Country 


• James E. Billie 

W ell, it’s been two and a half 
months now since I had the 
stroke. I am now able to walk 
with the help of a cane, and I am vigorously 
working with therapy on my shoulder and 
hand to return to full function. Right now 
I have my arm strapped to my side and, 
hopefully, with therapy, I’ll be back all 
normal again soon. 

As you know, my profession was, 
and will always be, chickee builder and 
contractor. At my age, I had to stop wrestling 
alligators before I lost all my fingers! But 
my chickee business is still thriving, and 
based on my past experiences, I expect I 
will always have my chickee business going 
strong. 

Talking about chickees, during the 68 
years I’ve been on this earth, I’ve seen a 
few people burn down their chickee huts 
accidently while cooking. In fact, the first 
time I ever heard of someone burning down 
a chickee hut, I was 12 years old. It was 
1956, and one of the Billie families from 
Hollywood burned down their cooking 
chickee. My grandfather made a statement 
to me at the time: “The younger generation 
has absolutely no knowledge how to build a 
fire and cook under a chickee hut.” 

It was his understanding that young 
people had no respect for fire. 

“When the younger generation builds 
fire, they build it too big, with tall flames,” 
he said, instructing me. “If you ever build 
a fire in a chickee, the flames should go no 
higher than hook-chee (your buttocks). Any 
flames higher than that are a waste of fire 
and heat.” 

I never gave it much thought, but in 
1982, 1 was now Chairman of the Seminole 
Tribe and hosting a reception at the Native 
Village. I hired Fred Osceola (who is 
deceased now) to cook up some barbecue 
for the party. I had a barbecue pit with a 
chickee top covered with palm leaves. I’m 
not sure if Fred had ever been told about the 
“Rules of Cooking under a Chickee.” 

He started the charcoal with lighter 
fluid, and the flames shot up 4-6 feet, which 
is higher than anyone’s hook-chee\ Needless 
to say, the tremendous heat caught the small 
chickee hut on fire and burned it down. 

Here we were two hours before the 
party was supposed to start. We quickly 
restructured the roof with a tin top. In fact, 
this barbecue chickee hut still exists today 
at the Native Village. Fred Osceola and I 
were a little embarrassed by our mistake, 
but life goes on... 

Then, just recently, the Housing 
Department called upon my services to 
build a chickee at one of the residences on 
the Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation. 


They told me 
that one of the 
family members 
was building a 
fire under the 
chickee hut, 
and it caught 
fire and burned 
down. So we are 
in the process of 
rebuilding that 
chickee. 

OK, so 
you might be wondering: Why this rhetoric 
about chickees burning down? 

Well, the older generation had different 
rules about how to build a fire, and one of 
the most important ones was based on the 
fact that palm leaves are very flammable: 
You should never build a fire taller than 
your buttocks. The elders had a better, more 
descriptive term: hook-chee high. In other 
words, “The flame should never go higher 
than your hook-chee\ ” (In fact, even when 
you are building a fire to stay warm by, even 
in the open where there are no leaves above, 
the fire should never have a flame higher 
your hook-chee.) 

Another important rule regarding 
chickees and fire: Women with long hair 
should tie it in a bun behind their heads 
and not allow it to hang down over their 
chests. Like palm leaves, hair is extremely 
flammable. There have been many reports 
over the past years of women getting their 
hair burned from cooking over a fire. It still 
happens. Even in recent times, I have seen 
young women cooking food, and their hair 
was in danger - in front of them instead of 
behind their heads. 

There is an old Indian legend that 
says, “Fire is your brother. He will keep 
you warm and cook your food. ” Fire does 
its work for you, so you must respect the 
fire. Whether you are cooking deer meat or 
bologna, break off a piece and throw it to 
the fire; share it with your brother. If you are 
smoking, share a little tobacco with the fire; 
the fire will appreciate that. 

It’s amazing that when God made the 
earth, He made man and woman and all the 
animals to breathe air. Without air, man, 
woman and all the animals will die. That is 
the reason the Seminole Indians say, “Fire 
is your brother. ” There can also be no fire 
without air. 

I hope this little story helps anyone in 
the Tribe - or anyone on this earth - to learn 
how to build, control and respect fire. I hope 
everyone will remember what my grandpa 
said: “Always keep the flame hook-chee 
high!” 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 



• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

T here are definite things that we are doing to streamline 
and evaluate each current enterprise of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. This is being done with an eye to 
making the particular venture more profitable, less expensive 
and as productive as possible for our Tribal citizens. 

An example would be the former convenience store complex 
on the Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation. We are not only 
changing the appearance of the current buildings, inside and 
out, we are changing the way the products are presented. We are 
adding a Subway restaurant and improving customer service: 
upgrading the look and operation of the public restrooms. We 
are making arrangements to change the adjoining trailer park 
into an RV park, removing all the trailers as their leases are up. 

We have taken a close look at the Brighton area and realize 
tourists and other travelers go off the beaten path looking for 
unique locations with unique amenities. Well, we got a casino 
down the street, we got Lake Okeechobee down the street, we 
got real cowboys, just to name a few. Those are very unique 
features, very special. With that in mind, we are changing the 
overall presentation of the store and the park to complement 
our unique world. We’ll put in a little sitting area, a play area, 
barbecue area and make ourselves more inviting to all the RVs 
you see out there on the road around here. 

The day will come very soon when you will walk into the 
Brighton convenience store and it will feel like you have walked 
into a 7-Eleven or Circle K. We’ll use the best business practices 
and presentations that those large chains utilize. And why not? 
They work! There is a method to their madness. Plainly said, 
we are going to implement the proper policies, procedures and 
system to be successful. 

I consider this sort of business improvement as one of 
my specialties. I expect these projects to succeed no less 
spectacularly than what I was able to accomplish during my 
tenure at the Immokalee Casino. It is a matter of understanding 
the possibilities and capitalizing on what we have, especially in 
terms of our advantages as American Indian business operators. 
We must recognize and pursue these advantages and utilize 
them to their fullest capacity. 

For example, we are looking at reducing our costs by 
concentrating on the tax side of the ledger. Gas stations in 
Brighton and Hollywood should benefit from our tax advantage. 
It translates to more money at the end of the day. Another benefit 
we have not yet taken advantage of is our ability to sell beer 
24/7, even offer it before noon on Sundays. Small deals perhaps, 
but it definitely increases the daily bottom line. It fits in with 
everything else we are doing and contributes to the successful 
business system we are trying to improve and maintain overall 
within the Tribe. 

In fact, we are doing exactly what the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. was created to do - which is to operate as the 
economic development arm for the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
And when we do it right, we declare a dividend for the Tribe and 
its members. That is what we do. 

Things have changed. I know that many of our Tribal 
members realize this. We now operate our businesses as 
businesses. We are no longer just throwing money at failing 
enterprises. We are no longer doing business like a mom and 
pop organization. Now, we obviously have to spend money 
for these improvements, but in the end, we are aiming for it to 
translate into a bigger bottom line. We will continue to evaluate 
and evaluate to make sure it’s working right. And we will go 
down the line, as I have said before, and look at everything one 
by one. 


Take the grove at Big Cypress. I 
don’t want to call it an eyesore, but 
I can call it non-producing. We are 
going to push those dead trees out. 

Six hundred acres of non-producing 
trees will be removed and the land 
prepared for a new agricultural 
project. I don’t know what that is, 
whether we will replant orange trees 
or sugar cane, but I can tell you we 
are in the evaluation process right 
now, looking for what will give us the 
biggest return on our investment. 

Many people think that all the Tribal Board of Directors 
have to deal with is cattle and cigarettes. Not true at all. We 
have citrus, c-stores, sugar cane, mining, etc. Since this new 
administration took office, we have partnered with a vineyard in 
Tuscany, Italy under a plan to market this fine wine to restaurants 
at casinos across our country. We have a media company that 
offers myriad services under one umbrella. And a construction 
company joint venture. I could go on... but there’s work to be 
done. 

A good businessman does not just sit back, revel in his 
successes and hope that he or she will continue to be successful. 
You have to have a plan and you have to constantly monitor and 
evaluate that plan. It’s the only way to insure continued success. 
As the old saying goes, “No one is going to give you anything. 
You have to earn it.” 

As you know, we are developing personnel changes that 
allow us to provide enhanced support for current and future 
enterprises and improves our abilities to conduct due diligence 
on future projects. And it will all be done in-house, instead of 
outsourcing it, which is what we have done too much of in the 
past. 

I am talking about the basic necessities we need as a 
business to operate successfully on a daily basis. This has been 
lacking at the Seminole Tribe of Florida for many years. I can 
assure you, future dividends will mark the result of what we are 
doing today. There has got to be a plan. Just plain hope don’t 
work. With no plan, you go around in circles. Those days are 
over. There will be a method to our madness, and the ultimate 
goal is for Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. to be a self-containing 
entity. 

I think the people were ready for a change. I know that 
is why I am here. The people of the Seminole Tribe may not 
have known exactly what to expect, but they knew there was a 
definite need for change. 

It takes a whole team for a business to be successful. I don’t 
care if you are IBM, Apple, Donald Trump, no one person can 
make it happen. And there will always have to be someone’s 
head on the chopping block. And I know that is me. I knew that 
when I signed up to do this job. 

I will take the criticism. I don’t take it personal. And, 
believe me, when the successes come in, you won’t see me out 
there beating my chest. Because I know the credit goes to the 
team, all of us working together. THAT will make us successful. 
THAT will keep us in the black! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. 



Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
acquires important glass 
lantern slide collection 
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BY JAMES H. POWELL 
Associate Registrar 

The history of photography is a 
fascinating story. We now have digital 
photos, but just 25 years ago, we only 
had snapshots and color slides. If we go 
back even earlier, we find a variety of 
photographic formats that have become 
obsolete. 

Collecting and preserving these early 
examples when the photos have Seminole 
subjects is something the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum proudly does. 

Earlier this year, the Museum 
purchased a collection of 42 glass lantern 
slides. Pictured to the right are two of the 
images. At left, a sepia-toned print of a slide 
shows a young Seminole man holding an 
otter. And on the right, the slide itself shows 
a Seminole man poling a long canoe. This 
photograph shows a well-defined canoe trail 
gently curving through the sawgrass from 
the direction of Charlie Osceola’s camp. 

Glass lantern slides are positive 
photographic images on a glass support. The 
slides are meant to be viewed as large-scale 
images projected onto a screen or wall via a 
glass lantern slide projector. These projectors 
evolved over time as the technology of the 
light source advanced, and they were in use 
from approximately 1850 to 1950. The large 
format allowed photographic images to be 
viewed in a group setting, and they ideally 
accompanied family vacation stories and 
academic lectures. 

In addition to the two images to the 
right, the other slides in the collection 
show a wide range of Seminole portraits, 
landscapes and activities. When researching 
these slides, we discovered that many are 


copies of photographs taken by Julian 
Dimock. 

Dimock belonged to a wealthy and 
sport-loving family who spent much of 
their time in and around southwest Florida. 
Dimock pursued his interest in photography 
and created a wealth of images related to 
southwest Florida, tarpon fishing and most 
remarkably, the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
in the early 1900s. The original Dimock 
photographs belong to another museum, 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, but because they are such an 
important record of Seminole history, we 
are happy to have copies of the photographs 
at Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki. Some of the other 
glass slides in the collection appear to be 
commercially produced and from a later 
period. 

Be sure to watch for additional 
information on these and other glass lantern 
slides held by the Museum in upcoming 
Museum publications like our blog (www. 
ahtahthiki.wordpress.com), as well as the 
Museum’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Quarterly (AQ) 
magazine. 

And be sure to mark your calendar 
for the Museum’s upcoming major exhibit 
based on the photographs of Julian Dimock, 
which opens December 2012. 

If you would like to view these slides, 
please call the Museum at 877-902-1113 
or visit the Museum’s website, www. 
ahtahthiki.com, to make an appointment or 
just stop by the Museum. 

As always, if you have any additional 
information on the photographs to the 
right, including the identity of the young 
man holding the otter, please contact the 
Museum to share your knowledge. 

Thank you! 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Unidentified young man holds an otter. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Charley Tommy poles a long canoe. 


If you have additionaMnformation on these photographs, please contact the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum at 877-902-1113 to share your knowledge. 
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Cleveland AIM protests 
Chief Wahoo 

CLEVELAND — For the 20th season in a 
row, the Cleveland American Indian Movement has 
formally protested the Cleveland Indians name and 
Chief Wahoo logo at the club’s home opener April 5 at 
Progressive Field. 

Robert Roche, executive director of Cleveland’s 
American Indian Education Center and a Chirichau 
Apache Tribal citizen, said peaceful protestors received 
angry shouts of “Chief Wahoo Rules,” “You killed 
Custer” or just “Shut up” among numerous taunts 
before the team’s game against the Toronto Blue Jays. 

“If you stand here long enough,” Roche told a 
local TV station, “you’ll see that racism is alive and 
well in Cleveland.” 

Bob DiBiasio, spokesman for the Cleveland 
Indians, said the team respects the opinions of 
American Indians. 

“We truly believe it is an individual perception 
issue,” he said. “When people look at our logo we 
believe they think baseball. We have added a logo, the 
block C, recently in addition to the Wahoo logo and the 
script ‘Indians.’ Fans of the team have alternative ways 
to express their support.” 

“This behavior is exploitative, bigoted, racist and 
shameful,” Cleveland AIM director Sundance said. “It 
makes tun of genocide and mocks mass murder. The 
logo is just the head of an Indian. That means he is an 
ex- Indian. This has been going on for more than 50 
years. I hope it does not continue for another 50.” 

The Indians lost 7-4. 

-Indian Country TODAY Media Network 

Supreme Court refuses 
Seminole fuel tax case 

TALLAHASSEE — The State Supreme Court 
has refused to hear an appeal by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida in a dispute with the Department of Revenue 
(DR) about fuel taxes. 

The Seminoles argued that as a sovereign nation, 
they should receive tax refunds for fuel used on Tribal 
lands after being purchased elsewhere. 

In seeking to overturn a ruling last year by the 
4th District Court of Appeal, the Tribe said the Indian 
Commerce Clause of the U.S. Constitution barred the 
State of Florida from taxing the fuel. 

In a brief filed with the court, the DR claimed a 
long history of allowing refunds for fuel purchased 
on Tribal lands, regardless of where vehicles traveled, 
adding that the agency has also maintained a policy of 
refusing refunds for gas purchased off Tribal lands. The 
Supreme Court provided no explanation in declining 
to take up the case. 

- News Service of Florida 


Rock and Roll Hall inductees 
honored By Hard Rock 

CLEVELAND — 

The Hard Rock Cafe in 
Tower City Center has 
recently opened a new 
exhibit celebrating the 
2012 inductees into the 
Rock and Roll Hall of 
Fame. Titled “Code 
Breakers of Rock 
and Roll,” the exhibit 
includes memorabilia 
from the Red Hot Chili 
Peppers, Donovan, 
Laura Nyro, The Small 
Faces/Faces, Beastie 
Boys, The Crickets, 
The Famous Flames, The Midnighters, The Comets, 
The Blue Caps, The Miracles, Freddie King, Don 
Kirshner, Cosimo Matassa, Tom Dowd, Glyn Johns 
and legendary rock ‘n’ roll journalist Jane Scott. 

Among items on display are the “VW” necklace 
worn by Mike D of the Beastie Boys; a Gibson Les 
Paul guitar played by former Guns N’ Roses rhythm 
guitarist Izzy Stradlin and a blue jump suit worn by 
Chad Smith of the Red Hot Chili Peppers. The items 
were gleaned from the more than 72,000 pieces of rock 
and roll memorabilia owned by Hard Rock. 

- Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Are the Mormons’ 
Lamanites American 
Indians? 

In the Book of Mormon, there is a group called the 
Lamanites - a non-believing people of Middle Eastern 
origin who lived in the Americas from about 600 B.C. 
onward. More specifically, the Hebrew family of Nehi 
made the journey, and then his sons, Laman andNephi, 
split up and formed two rival societies, the Lamanites, 
who didn’t believe in the God of Judaism (and later 
Christianity), and the Nephites, who did believe. 

The question that Mormons have had a hard time 
answering is, “Are American Indians Lamanites?” 
Lamanites are clearly bad people in the Book of 
Mormon, and in a detail that is particularly difficult 
to explain, they are given dark skin as a sign of their 
wickedness. Is this really how Mormons view Native 
Americans? 

Perhaps it’s all just mythology from another faith 


that need not be taken literally. And yet — have a look 
at these Lamanites from a series of Mormon action 
figures. Do these look like descendants of a Hebrew 
group who migrated to Turtle Island from the Middle 
East in 600 B.C.? 

Or do they just look like Indians? 

Product description from 
website: “Lamanite Warriors 
‘were lazy and idolatrous... 
wild and ferocious, believing 
in the false traditions of their 
fathers. They trusted in their 
own abilities and not in the 
strength of the Lord. The Book 
of Mormon tells that the heads 
of the Lamanites were shorn, 
they were naked, save it were 
skin which was girded about their loins... They were 
armed with bows, arrows, stones and slings. . .they had 
marked themselves with red in their foreheads after the 
manner of the Lamanites... these wicked warriors... 
reap their rewards according to their works, whether 
they were good or whether they were bad, to reap 
eternal happiness or eternal misery. . .” 

- Indian Country Today 

Lakota hunger strike 
against tar sands pipelines 

EAGLE BUTTE, S.D. — Citizens of the proud 
Lakota Nation rose in protest recently to join a two-day 
(48-hour) hunger strike in opposition to all tar sands 
pipelines - particularly the controversial Keystone 
XL pipeline - they say will destroy precious water 
resources and ancestral lands in the U.S. and Canada. 

Dozens of hunger strikers and supporters marched 
at a rally against tar sands oil mining operations 
and pipelines in an impoverished community on 
the Cheyenne River Indian Reservation, close to 
TransCanada’s 1,700-mile proposed Keystone XL 
pipeline route to refineries in the Gulf. 

Lakota Tribal members and their children also 
drove to a camp in the rugged hills near the Missouri 
River to fast in solidarity with a hunger strike at the 
Bella Bella Community School in British Columbia. 
Children at that school are protesting a plan to ship 
millions of barrels of oil through a potentially 
dangerous “Northern Gateway” pipeline that would 
pipe corrosive tar sands oil from Alberta to giant super 
tankers navigating Canada’s treacherous Pacific coast. 

The massive environmental devastation caused by 
tar sands mining in Canada and Big Oil’s plan to ship it 
through the U.S. has united American Indians against 
proposals to build tar sands pipelines here in the U.S. 

Veteran Lakota activist Debra White Plume said, 
“This pipeline is about rich people getting richer; this 
pipeline is about raping Mother Earth and feeding the 
machine. 

“For us, this pipeline is genocide for us and the 
First Nations people in Canada. I think our Native 
nations will stay opposed to the Keystone XL pipeline 
and stay opposed to other pipelines that come through 
here because we understand that water is a gift from 
our Grandfather, it’s a gift of life. 

“Our leaders understand that, and they’re not 
going to make a deal. It’s a battle for our water; it’s a 
battle for our children. These are our grandchildren at 
the hunger strike; we’re really proud of them for going 
hungry for Mother Earth and for their elders who are 
doing this.” 

- Indian Country Today 

Native Americans get 
Sellwood trees 

PORTLAND, Ore. — Native Americans are 
harvesting trees and stripping bark on the hillside near 
the west end of the Sellwood Bridge. 

And this is all part of their ancestral rights. 

KOIN reported earlier this month that starting 
April 9 about 800 trees on Portland’s west side would 
be removed to make way for construction of a new 
Sellwood Bridge. The trees are being taken from 
property owned by the city and Riverview Cemetery. 

Now, thanks to a deal struck with Multnomah 
County, Oregon’s Native Americans will be able to use 
the trees and the bark for medicine and Tribal artifacts. 
In short, they’ll put the wood to good use - instead of 
letting it go to waste as the trees are cleared to make 
way for the bridge. 

Members of the Confederated Tribes of the Grand 
Ronde are harvesting the yew trees and taking the bark 
from cedar trees. Eight hundred trees are being cleared 
to make room for the new bridge. 

The Willamette Valley Treaty of 1855 gives 
Native Americans federal rights to harvest the trees in 
this area. 

“It’s not easy to get access to these kinds of 
materials,” said Greg Archuleta, a descendent of 
the Clackamas Chinook who lived in the area of the 
bridge before they were relocated to Grand Ronde and 
became part of the Confederated Tribes. He said the 
wood resources will be used to make everything from 
baskets to canoes to ceremonial gifts and hats. 

“It’s really important, especially for our Tribal 
membership that lives up here in the Portland area,” 
Archuleta said. “[It’s a] very urban area, so it’s not 
easy to get access to these kinds of materials.” 

It will take until 2015 to build the $267 million 
bridge. The Confederated Tribes of the Grand Ronde 
will be closely watching the progress and using what 
they can harvest. 

- koinlocal6.com 


Museum launches 
Skateboard Culture in 
Native America 

SAN DIEGO — Showing for the first time outside 
the Smithsonian Institution, Ramp It Up: Skateboard 
Culture in Native America begins its 12-city national 
tour at the San Diego Museum of Man (SDMoM) on 
April 28. 

The public is invited to attend the opening 
day event, which will feature guided tours by 
exhibition curator Elizabeth Gordon and professional 
skateboarding demonstrations on the half pipe mini 
skate ramp, which has been designed and built by 
Spohn Ranch Skateparks. Opening festivities are 
included in the price of regular admission. The Ramp 
It Up exhibition will be on display until Sept. 9 at 
SDMoM. 

The new exhibition features examples of skate 
decks from Native companies and contemporary 
artists and rare images and video of Native skaters. 
It showcases the work of visual artists Bunky Echo- 
Hawk (Yakama/Pawnee), Joe Yazzie (Navajo), Traci 
Rabbit (Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma) and Dustinn 
Craig (White Mountain Apache/Navajo). Ramp It Up 
also traces the history of skateboarding, from its origins 
in Native Hawaiian communities, to the Southern 
California surf culture, to the rest of the United States 
and beyond. 

Throughout the four-month run of the exhibit, the 
mini-ramp will be open to the public at selected times. 

-PRWeb 

Genting scales back 
Miami resort plan 

MIAMI — The Malaysian-based casino giant 
Genting has scaled back its massive development plans 
since lawmakers rejected a bid to legalize commercial 
casinos in Florida. 

Genting ’s proposed $3.8 billion gargantuan casino 
resort with 5,200 hotel rooms and 50 restaurants is 
now a proposal for a smaller hotel, a few condos and 
retail space on just a portion of the nearly 20 acres it 
acquired for $500 million last year. Genting estimates 
the scaled-down project will take 20 years to build. 
Of course, if Florida lawmakers change course and 
approve casinos, watch how fast Genting slaps a 
casino together. Despite millions of dollars more spent 
on lobbyists and legislative influence, the “destination 
resorts” gaming bill was pulled. 

- GetGovernmentOutofGambling. org 

Mississippi Tribal leader 
objects to wolf hunt 

ST. PAUL, Minn. — A Mississippi American 
Indian leader objected to a wolf hunting season that 
appeared near passage in the Minnesota Legislature. 
She joined several Great Lakes-area Tribes in opposing 
wolf hunting and trapping proposals. Chairwoman 
Sandra Skinaway, of the Sandy Lake Band of 
Mississippi Chippewa, told a Minnesota Senate 
committee about her concerns, but said the issue flew 
under the radar and she missed testifying to a House 
committee. 

“In the Anishinaabe creation story, we are taught 
that the wolf is a brother to original man (Anishinaabe) 
and the two traveled together throughout the earth 
naming everything,” she testified. “Once this task 
was completed, the Creator told the wolf and original 
man that they now had to take separate paths but said 
that whatever happened to one would happen to the 
other and that each would be feared, respected and 
misunderstood by the people that would later join them 
on earth. 

“Because of that relationship, the health and 
survival of the Anishinaabe people are tied to that of 
the wolf.” 

Federal officials removed the wolf from the 
federal endangered species list on Dec. 28. Minnesota 
officials immediately began considering a wolf season. 
Among supporters of a wolf season are farmers, who 
want to keep wolves from killing livestock. 

Skinaway said she understands that, but animals 
die for many reasons, such as other animals killing 
them and cars hitting them. “The point is, the wolf is 
not the only species that kills domestic animals and 
should not be one of the reasons for a public killing of 
the wolf,” she said. 

- Red Lake Net News 

Saginaw Chippewa 
Josephine Jackson crosses 
over 

MOUNT PLEASANT, Mich. — Seminole Tribal 
members may remember 
Josephine Jackson, an 
economic leader with the 
Saginaw Chippewa Indian 
Tribe and first NIGA 
secretary of the National 
Indian Gaming Association, 
who crossed over at the age 
of 76 last March 19. 

She was part of a group 
of Chippewas who traveled 
to Florida in 198 1 to see how 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida ran its bingo operation. 


She used information collected from Chairman 
James Billie to improve economic development on 
the poverty-stricken Isabella Indian Reservation by 
designing a small Tribal gymnasium bingo operation 
that grew into the Soaring Eagle Casino & Resort in 
Mount Pleasant and the Saganing Eagles Landing 
Casino in Standish. 

Josephine Jackson represented the Saginaw 
Chippewa Tribe of Michigan when the nation’s top 
eight gaming Tribes gathered in Florida in 1985 for the 
protection of gaming on Indian lands - a historic event 
that resulted in the creation of the National Indian 
Gaming Association. 

Chairman Ernie Stevens Jr. of the National Indian 
Gaming Association had this to say: 

“We are deeply saddened by the loss of Josephine 
Jackson, who worked for many years on behalf of not 
only the Saginaw Chippewa Tribe of Michigan, but 
for the advancement of the Indian gaming industry, as 
we know it today. Josephine was part of those Tribal 
leaders that established the core principles and vision 
of NIGA that we continue to carry on.” 

She is survived by three children, 12 grandchildren 
and 23 great-grandchildren; two brothers and four 
sisters, as well as the Saginaw Chippewa people. 

- IndianZ.com 


Hard Rock enters Ohio 
racetrack joint venture 



NORTHFIELD, Ohio — Hard Rock 
International announced that it has entered into a 
joint venture and related agreements to acquire equity 
in, develop and operate a Hard Rock Gaming and 
Entertainment Facility at one of the nation’s premier 
harness racetracks in Northeast Ohio. 

The proposed $275 million project would include 
a Hard Rock-branded gaming center, premium 
steakhouse, Hard Rock Cafe, ongoing lineup of live 
music and iconic music memorabilia from Hard Rock’s 
unmatched collection, as well as a center bar, buffet 
and conference and meeting space. The development is 
expected to generate approximately 1,000 permanent 
jobs, more than 1,000 construction jobs and countless 
jobs associated with local suppliers and vendors. 

The Hard Rock Gaming and Entertainment 
Facility would be developed as part of the current 
Northfield Park Racetrack; the joint venture with Hard 
Rock will enable the racetrack to enhance its current 
entertainment programming, including more than 200 
live racing events each year. 

“We are thrilled to be working with Milstein 
Entertainment and the Northfield Park team on this 
project,” said Jim Allen, Chairman of Hard Rock 
International. 

“We look forward to bringing the renowned Hard 
Rock brand to Northfield Park, as the Hard Rock 
Gaming and Entertainment Facility would be a state- 
of-the-art venue, providing world-class entertainment 
experiences that are unique to the region to complement 
the local community and its surroundings.” 

This proposed project is subject to the satisfaction 
of certain conditions, including a successful resolution 
of the pending litigation in Ohio regarding video 
lottery terminals. 

- wsj.com 

Ruel wants more Natives 
on TV 

TAHLEQUAH, Okla. — An ensemble cast of 
nerds form the nucleus of one of TV’s most successful 
comedies, The Big Bang Theory. 

Although one of the actors portrays an East Indian 
science buff, none of the actors are American Indian. 
That’s something Jim Ruel would like to see change. 

“Native Americans don’t get on TV very often or 
in the media very often,” Ruel said on April 13, during 
the 40th annual Symposium on the American Indian at 
Northeastern State University. 

Ruel’s speech, “Indiginerd — A Presentation on 
Indigenous Nerds,” was sponsored by the American 
Indian Science and Engineering Society (AISES). 
Among the audience for Ruel’s message was a group 
of students from Sequoyah High School. 

“One thing you don’t see on TV is Indian nerds,” 
Ruel said. “It would be nice to have [Indian] characters 
on TV shows who aren’t stoic or overly romantic.” 

While studying electrical engineering at Stanford 
University, Ruel was active in AISES and has worked 
with the organization since then. His most current 
project, filmed the week before his Symposium 
experience, was recording the ideas of American Indian 
scientists around the country. He showed a rough cut 
of part of that documentary during the speech. 

Two scientists he interviewed work for NASA’s 
jet propulsion labs. One has her doctorate and is 
controlling the satellite exploring Saturn. Another is 
working on the mechanics for the Mars rover. 

Ruel’s mother is a fullblood Ojibwe, while his 
father is Caucasian. 

- Tahlequah Daily Press 
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Applications can be picked up on May 1, 2012 from Wanda Bowers in the Secretary’s office or Charlotte Burgess on 
the Brighton Reservation or any Tribal Office reception desk. Must turn in completed application by deadline June 25, 
2012 at 5:00 pm to Wanda Bowers in the Secretary’s office. Orientation is July 25 at 2:00 pm Hollywood Executive 
Building. Pageant is July 28, 2012. Community Dinner is at 4:00 pm in the lobby of the Hollywood Executive Building. 
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Naji Tobias 

Ahfachkee Culture teachers Jeannette Cypress, left, and Tabitha Cook, right, dress up as clowns at the BC Fitness Trail, with Ahfachkee students 
Dasani Cypress, Ryanne Pratt and Dayra Koenes at the Ahfachkee School’s Third Quarter Awards Ceremony on March 30. 


Pemayetv Emahakv students 
excel during third quarter 



Rachel Buxton 

Principal Brian Greseth presents kindergartner Nena Youngblood with an award for her outstanding 
effort at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Third Quarter Awards Ceremony on April 13. 


Ahfachkee celebrates students at 
Third Quarter Awards Ceremony 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For the Ahfachkee 
School’s Third Quarter Awards Ceremony, 
principal Lucy Dafoe wanted to do 
something different this time around. 

She enlisted her staff to brainstorm 
ideas that were outside of the box. When 
all was said and done, the March 30 awards 
presentation featured sumo wrestling 
matches pitting students against each other. 

The event took place at the Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium. 

“This is the first time we have left 
campus,” Dafoe said. “Usually, we take 
care of it on campus, but we wanted to 
make sure that we don’t become passive 
as we recognize our students. We wanted 
to change it up a little bit and make them 
feel like they’re getting rewarded for their 
efforts.” 

The sumo wrestling competition, with 


sumo suits provided by the Big Cypress 
Reservation’s Boys & Girls Club, was 
followed by a lunch celebration at the Big 
Cypress Fitness Trail. Students and staff 
participated in several outdoor activities 
that included model boat races, face 
painting, bubbles, hopscotch, checkers, 
hula hoops, kites and Frisbees. 

“It seemed like they were really 
enjoying themselves and the awards they 
were going to receive,” said Tribal member 
Jarrid Smith, stepfather of pre-kindergarten 
award recipient Eric Green Jr. “The kids 
were definitely into it.” 

It was the first awards presentation of 
its kind at Ahfachkee. 

During a PowerPoint presentation, the 
academic awards recipients were revealed 
in the categories of grades, citizenship, 
attendance, punctuality, reading, culture 
and E-la-pon-ke. 

“As parents, it’s good to see this 
happening,” Smith said. “It takes the 


involvement of everybody - teachers, 
students and parents - to make it happen.” 

Ahfachkee second-grade student 
Daleen Osceola’s mother, Jessica Billie, 
also attended. She said she was happy to 
see her daughter and all her peers having an 
out-of-school experience of this magnitude. 

“It feels good to see them having fun 
out there,” Billie said. “It opens everything 
up and gives them something to look 
forward to when they’re doing well.” 

Tribal member Carol Osceola, mother 
of third-grade student Brandi Osceola, 
ninth-grade student Kaitlin Osceola and 
llth-grade student Bradley Osceola, said 
she was proud of her children’s success in 
the classroom. 

“I know they’ve come a long way,” she 
said. “They’ve improved a lot. I keep up 
with them every day, and it has paid off.” 

+ See more AWARDS photos on page 2B 


Ahfachkee School students place at 
National Science Fair in New Mexico 



Photo courtesy of Valerie Whiteside 

Ahfachkee students stand proud at the 25th annual National American Indian Science and Engineering Fair in Albuquerque in late March. 


SUBMITTED BY VALERIE W HITESID E 
Ahfachkee School 

ALBUQUERQUE — After winning 
first place at the annual Ahfachkee School 
Science Fair last November, six students 
traveled to Albuquerque from March 21- 
25 to compete in the 25th annual National 
American Indian Science and Engineering 
Fair (NAISEF). 

Taylor Pratt, 12 th grade; Nena 
Waggerby, ninth grade; Kaitlin Osceola, 
ninth grade; Nashoba Gonzalez seventh 
grade; Ryanne Pratt, sixth grade; and 
AnnaBelle WhiteShield, sixth grade; 
represented Ahfachkee School, their 
families and their Tribe at the event. 

The first day, students set up their 
projects and worked diligently to pass a 
rigorous safety and violations check with 
the guidance of Ahfachkee teacher Vicky 
Rudolph. Once completed, students were 
welcomed at an opening ceremony on 
Thursday evening that featured keynote 


speaker Everett Chavez, a longtime 
American Indian Science and Engineering 
Society (AISES) member and the current 
superintendent of Santa Fe Indian School. 

On the second day, students remained 
by their projects as three regular judges 
and a number of special awards judges 
interviewed them. That evening, students 
enjoyed the annual AISES dance and 
relaxed from their day of interviews. 

The third day concluded the event with 
an awards ceremony that was streamed live 
on the AISES website, allowing even more 
parents to watch their children receive 
awards. 

This year, students earned the following 
awards at NAISEF: Ryanne Pratt, third 
place in chemistry; Taylor Pratt, second 
place in plant sciences; Nashoba Gonzalez, 
first place in plant sciences; Kaitlin Osceola, 
first place in engineering: materials and 
bio-engineering; Nena Waggerby, first 
place in chemistry. Waggerby also earned a 
special award from the American Chemical 


Society for excellence in a project featuring 
chemistry. 

Grand award winners at the NAISEF 
level are invited to move on to the 
International INTEL Science Fair held 
each May in California. The students are 
currently working toward qualifying and 
hope to attend. 

Chaperoned by Vicky Rudolph and 
Valerie Whiteside, the students were 
also able to weave in visits to several 
sights in Albuquerque, including dinner 
and shopping in Old Town, visiting the 
University of New Mexico, eating lunch 
along Route 66/Central Avenue, touring the 
National Museum of Nuclear Science and 
History, riding the Sandia Tram to Sandia 
Peak and, for some, seeing snow for the 
first time. 

The students thanked Vicki Pratt, 
a parent and former staff member, for 
helping them put their projects together last 
fall. They also thanked Rudolph for helping 
them finalize their projects. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students’ efforts continue to 
pay off. Kindergarten through eighth-grade 
students were recognized for their academic 
achievements for the third quarter on April 
13. 

“I feel the students are chugging right 
along with their academics,” principal Brian 
Greseth said. “We are seeing many students 
earning higher grades.” 

Culture awards were given out to 
students who showed achievement in Creek 
language and Seminole arts and crafts 
classes. Students also received awards for 
effort, improvement, citizenship and GPA. 

“The content does get more difficult 
as the year and years go on,” Greseth said. 
“Many of the students with improved grades 
have decided to give the extra effort.” 

Physical education teachers Chris 
Goodwin and Pam Matthews also handed 
out awards to the upperclassmen for their 
accomplishments in PE. classes. 

Body composition was assessed after 
nine weeks of weight lifting, running and 
other physical activity, and the middle 
school students who had the highest increase 
in their fat-free mass (FFM) measurements 
received certificates. 

“We are seeing great improvement,” 
Goodwin said. 

Students from third, fourth and fifth 


grades participated in the national P.E. 
Central Challenge and received certificates 
based on the number of challenges they 
completed. Several fifth-grade students 
received Gold Awards for completing all 
six challenges. 

The younger students received awards 
for their literary achievements. 

“We have introduced a couple of new 
programs this year that seem to be assisting 
the students, parents and teachers,” Greseth 
said. 

For one such program, the 100 Step 
Challenge, students took books home to 
read with their parents. They completed one 
step for every 15 minutes of reading they 
did. Another new program, Literacy First, 
assists teachers in creating strategies to help 
fill gaps in students’ reading. 

“You students are reading more and 
more and are getting smarter and smarter,” 
said reading coach Pamela Hudson during 
the awards presentation. “I’m so proud of 
you.” 

Greseth encouraged students to 
continue working hard during the last 
quarter and offered advice to students 
preparing for the FCAT. He said the three 
main factors for testing are endurance, 
motivation and skills. 

“You have the skills, so make sure you 
have the endurance and motivation,” he 
said. 

+ See more AWARDS photos on page 2B 


Library celebrates Easter 
with Big Cypress youth 



Photo courtesy of Gretchen DeBree 

The Easter Bunny, library aide Claudia Doctor, Lana Payne and a group of children gather at 
the Willie Frank Library on April 4. Payne read The Resurrection to students in anticipation of 
Easter Sunday. The Easter bunny paid an impromptu visit to the library and stayed for the story. 
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Rachel Buxton 

Third-grade boys show off their academic Silver Awards for receiving an A/B average at the Charter School’s Awards Ceremony. 


+ AWARDS photos from page 1 B 


Naji Tobias 

During the Ahfachkee School’s Third Quarter Awards Ceremony, acting sumo wrestler Dylan “The Train” Thomas and Ryan 
“The Rhinoceros” Cypress face off in a best-of-three exhibition series, with referee Dominique Troadec, right, looking on 
at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium on March 30. 



Naji Tobias 

From left, Big Cypress Tribal mother Carol Osceola celebrates with her three children, 
Ahfachkee third-grade student Brandi Osceola, Ahfachkee ninth-grade student Kaitlin Osceola 
and Ahfachkee llth-grade student Bradley Osceola. Together they earned 13 academic awards 
at the Ahfachkee School’s Third Quarter Awards Ceremony on March 30. 


Rachel Buxton 

Destiny Elliott, left, and Aubee Billie stand proud as the 
only third-grade students to complete the 100 Book 
Challenge at the Charter School’s Awards Ceremony. 


Naji Tobias 

Big Cypress Tribal member Jessica Billie, left, her daughter, Ahfachkee second-grade student 
Daleen Osceola and Alexander Melgar, Daleen’s father, spend some quality time at the Big 
Cypress Fitness Trail during Ahfachkee School’s Third Quarter Awards Ceremony on March 
30. Daleen won three awards: Citizenship, Councilman’s Honor Roll and E-la-pon-ke (Culture). 
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GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 

“ We are here to represent 
your Seminole Family. ” 


❖ Helping good people in trouble 

❖ Speaking for those who have no voice 


❖ Effective, aggressive, counsel for you 





and your family 



Someone Arrested or Convicted? 
Call Guy now for help. 

320 SE 9th St Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33316 


Tel 954-760-7600 
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Announcements 


Congratulations 


Birthdays 




Happy 3rd 
birthday to our 
son Clayson 
Layne Osceola 

May God bless you with 
many more to come. We 
love you so much. God 
bless you. 

Love, 

Dad, Mom & Jetta 

(Parents: Adam and Brittany 
Osceola) 


Janice OsceoCa 

In appreciation of your 17 years (3/29/1995- 3/16/2012) 
of dedicated service, devotion and commitment to our 

organization. 

Seminole Media Productions 


Happy Birthday, Amos Billie, May 5 

Thanks for always being there for us, your family. You will always be “our rock.” 

Love, 

Ty, Stevie, Aaliyah, Mom, Jerilyn 


Memorials 


In loving memory of Devin Mindy 
Cypress-Kimble on April 22 

Every single day that passes, I find myself still in disbelief. I miss you and 
your smile and your laughter, too. Your unconditional love always got me 
through the good and bad times. I never knew life could be so empty without 
you. 

My memories of you, I will always treasure and keep inside my heart. 

Dev... I love and miss you so much; the pain hurts so much. I know you would 
be so proud of me ‘cause you were about the only one who believed in me. You 
always saw something in me that I didn’t. 

I just want and need you to know I’m waiting for the day we cross paths 
again. Until then, I will miss you. Thanks for always being you. I LOVE YOU, 
DEV. 

Love your cousin, 
Carolee Anderson 
Fooshe 4- life 


Happy Birthday, April Mary Ann, April 2 
& Jerilyn Traci, April 17 

Dear daughters of mine, 

We love ya’ll deeply, always unconditionally, forever and 
completely! Happy Birthday and lots of happiness, success and love throughout the 
coming years. 

April: Take care of the new baby. He is very precious. And we thank the Lord 
every day that you are still with us. Lots of 
success on your recovery. 

Jeri: Lots of success in going back to 
school. Study hard, and you will accomplish 
much in your schooling. 

Both of ya’ll grew into beautiful women. 

Be thankful every day for what you have, 
and live one day at a time. 

We love ya’ll with all of our hearts! 

Love, 

Aaliyah, Stevie, Ty, Mom, Dad 

(Parents: Alfreda Muskett and Amos Billie) 



Classifieds 


Tribune Announcement Submission Form 

Attention Seminole Tribal members: If you would like to submit an announcement (birthday, 
new baby, marriage, etc.) or story idea to The Seminole Tribune, please fill out the information 
provided below. Please print clearly. 

MESSAGE: 


SUBMITTED BY: 

DATE: 

PHONE: 

EMAIL: 

ADDRESS: 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

CHILDREN: 

GRANDPARENTS: 

CLAN: (OPTIONAL) 

The Seminole Tribune contact information: 

Phone: 954-985-5701 x 10725 from 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 

Address: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood, FL 33021 

Fax: 954-965-2937 

E-mail: BrettDaly@semtribe.com 

Please include your mailing address if photos are to be returned. 



Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy 
Release • Professional Service. 1128 NW 31st 
Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 
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MarooneG. 

Chevrolet 



EXCLUSIVE DEALER FOR 

Explorer Van Conversions 

AVAILABLE OPTIONS: 

Leather, Tri-fbld Sofa Bed, OnStar, CD Changer, Surround Sound, Dual Entry Doors, 

Ground Effects Packages, 20” Wheels & Much More. 

Custom Wheels, Custom PaintJ obs, Lifted Trucks and HandicapVehicles 



8600 PINES BLVD. 

PEMBROKE PINES, FL 



STORE HOURS : MONDAY - FRIDAY 9AM - 9PM • SAT9RDAY 9AM- 9PM S9NDAY 11AM-0PM 
SERVI CE HOURS : MONDAY - FRIDAY 7AM-7PM • SATURDAY 7AM-5PM 


*MONEY BACK GUARANTEE BASED ON 3 DAYS/ISO MILES, WHICHEVER COMES FIRST. SOME RESTRICTIONS MAY APPLY. SEE STORE FOR DETAILS. YOU MUST PRESENTTHIS AD ATTIMEOF PURCHASETO RECEIVETHESE SPECIAL PRICES. 
OFFERS GOOD ON DATE OF PUBLICATION ONLY UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. ADVERTISED PRICES NOT APPLICABLETO EXPORTERS. PRIOR LEASES EXCLUDED. SEE DEALER FOR DETAILS. NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS. 
PICTURES ARE FOR ILLUSTRATION PURPOSES ONLY. "GHOSTBUSTERS" (PARKER, JR.) USED BY PERMISSION OF EMI GOLDEN TORCH MUSIC & RAYDI OLA MUSIC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. © 1996-2006 AUTONATION INC. 
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A group moment occurs after the Ahfachkee versus Charter School baseball game finishes on April 3, with players, coaches and Tribal leadership from both Big Cypress and Brighton showing a sign of Seminole unity and pride. 


Naji Tobias 


Ahfachkee and Charter School face off on the orange diamond 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Ahfachkee School and Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School squared off for the first time in 
FHSAA history on April 3 at the Brighton Reservation’s 
Ollie Jones Memorial Park. 

The Charter School’s head softball coach and 
athletic director Darryl Allen came up with the idea for 
the schools to play each other. 

“It’s such a great opportunity to take these two 
schools and put them together,” Allen said. “We wanted 
to make the game competitive, yet still friendly at the 
same time. It’s absolutely unbelievable.” 

The matchups turned out to be the home and season 
finales for both Brighton teams. Both teams’ eighth- 
grade players and their parents were honored for their 
contributions in a special pre-game ceremony. 

“It’s a heartwarming moment,” Allen said. “You 
spend time with these kids. You work with them. You 
sweat with them. You cry with them. You do everything 
with them. When you’re sending them off, you’re 
sending them on to growth. You’re sending them on to 
continue their excellence at being young women and 
young men.” 

Allen said his girls’ softball team was thrilled to 
play Ahfachkee. 

“We’re young, but we’re battle tested,” Allen said. 
“When you’re battle tested, you’re capable of anything. 
It all comes down to what you’re willing to put into it.” 


Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. said 
the occasion will be a day to remember. 

“It’s sure something new for us,” Councilman 
Bowers said. “I’m sure we’re going to remember who 
won and who lost this game. We’ll also use the friendly 
competition as a way to bring more unity within our 
Tribe.” 

Baseball: Charter School wins shut-out game over 
Ahfachkee 

The Charter School Seminoles’ first-year coach 
Harry Tewksbury said his team came into the game on 
a mission to protect the home turf. 

“The game against Ahfachkee was hyped around 
here and made the atmosphere here very exciting,” 
he said. “We didn’t want to lose at home for one, and 
we didn’t want to lose to them. We weren’t sure what 
we were going to see against them, so we put our best 
pitcher (Elijah Finney) on the mound to start the game.” 

Tyrus Billie was Ahfachkee ’s starting pitcher for 
the game. 

“They had a lefty on the mound, and we hadn’t 
seen that all season,” Tewksbury said. “Their pitcher 
did pretty well. We just hit the ball a little better than 
he pitched.” 

Cleckler agreed. 

“I thought Tyrus Billie had a good outing, even 
though the score didn’t reflect that,” Cleckler said, 
attributing some of Ahfachkee ’s challenges to struggles 
among their defense. 

Finney, who recorded six strikeouts in two innings 


of work, was replaced by relief pitcher Zach Hudson in 
the third inning for the Charter School. 

In the game’s final three innings, Hudson had 
seven strikeouts and allowed only one walk to close it 
out in five innings. 

“Zach has pitched in the past, but not at all this 
season for us,” Tewksbury said. “He did a wonderful 
job for us out there on the mound.” 

The Charter School’s defense was sound, with no 
errors in the game, and Cleckler said he was impressed 
with the Charter School’s overall game. 

“For a young team, I was impressed with 
Pemayetv’s defensive fundamentals and aggressive 
play on offense,” Cleckler said of the Charter School, 
whose entire batting lineup recorded at least one hit in 
the game. “Their coaching staff seemed to be a good 
group of individuals who are teachers of the game. 
With coaches like that, players will grow and get even 
better.” 

Cleckler analyzed his team’s performance. 

“We struggled to hit the ball, as their pitchers had 
good control and speed on their pitches,” Cleckler said. 
“Defensively, we struggled to make the routine plays to 
keep runners off the bases. The game got away from us, 
and we didn’t recover from that deficit.” 

Softball: Charter School overcomes Ahfachkee ’s 
strong start 

The Charter School Fady Seminoles’ softball team 
closed its season in style, scoring 14 runs in a three- 
inning stretch to cap off an amazing comeback. 


Down 6-2 in the second inning and 7-5 in the fourth 
inning, the Charter School made quite a comeback, 
closing out the game at 19-8. 

“I knew we were tough and that we’ve persevered 
all season, but that was a big test for us,” Allen said. 
“Being prepared to handle pressure situations for a 
team this young is amazing. . .We’ve been known to go 
on scoring tears in late innings of games to pull away 
from teams, so that didn’t surprise me.” 

The historical matchup started well for Ahfachkee ’s 
Fady Warriors. Danni Jae Tommie hit a home run off 
the Charter School’s starting pitcher, Diamond Shore, 
for a 1-0 lead. 

That blast in the park was followed by two doubles 
from Taylor Fulton and Katie Bert, with Fulton’s run 
putting Ahfachkee up 2-0 in the top of the first inning. 

The Charter School countered with two runs of 
their own in the bottom of the first inning, thanks to a 
series of hits from the Brighton team, who willed their 
way to score on Tommie, Ahfachkee ’s starting pitcher. 

Tied at 2-2 in the second inning, Ahfachkee tacked 
on four more runs, which included runs scored from 
Dayra Koenes and Savannah Tiger. The Charter School 
faced a 6-2 deficit in the bottom of the second. 

“The emotion of my team worked against us when 
Danni Jae hit that home run,” Allen said. “I felt like we 
were slightly shell shocked. We normally start fast and 
take the other team’s will from them. It went in reverse 
this time for us, where we had to come from behind.” 

+ See FACE OFF on page 6C 


Herman L. Osceola Memorial 
Basketball Tournament draws crowd 


BY_NAJI TOBIAS 

Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — During one of the Tribe’s 
longest-running basketball tournaments, the spirit of 
the late Herman F. Osceola lived on from March 22- 
24. 

The Herman F. Osceola Tournament is in its 28th 
consecutive year at the Herman F. Osceola Gymnasium. 

The special basketball event began soon after the 
Tribal honoree’s death in 1984, when the 24-year-old 
was killed in a helicopter crash on a U.S. Marine Corps 
mission to Japan. 

Osceola, who enlisted in the military in 1983, 
helped ignite a Tribalwide interest in basketball while 
he served as a Big Cypress Recreation employee. Best 
known by the Big Cypress Community as an advocate 
for Tribal youth sports, the former U.S. military 
serviceman is also remembered for playing an integral 
role in the 1980 erection of the Big Cypress gymnasium. 

The gymnasium where Osceola played basketball 
was dedicated to him less than five years after he passed. 

Osceola’s sister, Caroline Osceola, said she carries 
him everywhere she goes. And just like in years past, 


she opened up about how his legacy lives on today. 

“I’m proud to see my brother’s memorial still 
going on,” she said. “I can see him in my heart and 
in my spirit. He’s still around, smiling big on us from 
heaven.” 

The Fegends tournaments, which featured men and 
women 35 years and older, were played on March 22, 
while the women’s and men’s tournaments were played 
on March 23 and 24. Seventeen teams came out to play. 

“We appreciate them for showing their love and 
support for my brother,” Caroline said. “It was such a 
joy to see them all.” 

Plainzmen wins men ’s championship 

It wasn’t a sure thing that Plainzmen would end up 
winning the men’s title. 

However, when the team took on Brighton’s 
B-Town Bad Boyz in the final, there was no doubt 
about Plainzmen’s fate. 

The two teams played each other for the second 
time, thanks to a 63-61 double overtime victory by 
B-Town in their first matchup, which sent Plainzmen to 
the loser’s bracket. 

+ See BASKETBALL on page 5C 



Rachel Buxton 

From left, Katie Beck, Haylie Huff, Alyssa Gonzalez and Caylie Huff finish strong in the 100-meter dash at the Charter 
School’s competition. 



Naji Tobias 

Take Over’s Deforest Carter dribbles his way past Plainzmen’s defense during a game at the 28th annual Herman L. Osceola 
Memorial Basketball Tournament on March 24. 


Students run, jump and throw in 
Charter School track-and-field meet 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Students of Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School gave it their all on March 15 as they 
competed in the schoolwide track-and-field meet 
held at the Ollie Jones Memorial Softball Park on the 
Brighton Reservation. 

Students participated in up to three events, vying 
for a first- or second-place finish that would qualify 
them to compete in the HERSHEY’S Track & Field 
Games on April 27 in Okeechobee. 

Prior to the school’s meet, students had to complete 
a track unit in their physical education classes, where 
they were also given opportunities to practice and hone 
their field event skills. 

The track unit included: the 50-, 100-, 200-meter 
dash; 400-, 800-, 1600-meter run; and 4xl00-meter 
relay. The field events were the standing long jump and 
the softball throw. 

After concluding the track unit, students had 
the opportunity to choose the events they wanted to 
compete in. 

Twelve-year-old Rudy Juarez chose to compete in 


the two field events along with the 4x1 00-meter relay 
with his friends. 

“We have been training in P.E., and I wanted to 
do the standing long jump and the softball throw for 
fun to see how far I could throw it,” Juarez said. “My 
strongest event is the long jump. I do it every year, and 
Eve been getting better.” 

Physical education teacher Chris Goodwin said 
they allow the students to sign up for what event 
interests them most, but they do offer advice when it 
comes to the relay. 

“On the relay team, kids were encouraged to put 
the faster ones on and stack a team,” Goodwin said. 

In Okeechobee, students will compete against 
students from different local schools for a chance to 
advance further in the HERSHEY’S Games. 

“We feel that although we are very small in 
number versus the other schools in town, we always 
come to compete,” Goodwin said. 

The annual HERSHEY’S Games is the largest 
youth sports program of its kind in the U.S. and 
Canada, with more than 400,000 participants. 

+ See TRACK & FIELD on page 7C 
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Ahfachkee Warriors wrap up softball and baseball seasons 



Naji Tobias 

Ahfachkee Lady Warriors’ player Chelsey Alvarado scores a run against Lake Placid in her team’s 
April 2 home game at the Big Cypress Softball Field. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee 
School’s athletic program achieved several 
firsts during the Warriors’ second spring 
season. 

The Lady Warriors won their first-ever 
softball game on Feb. 13, a 21-20 win over 
St. John Neumann Catholic High School in 
the home opener. In addition, they defeated 
two opponents, Glades Day School and 
Immokalee High School, twice in a season 
- a first for the fledgling program. 

To top it off, the Lady Warriors traveled 
to the Brighton Reservation for the first 
time on April 3 to play against Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School, which ended in a 
19-8 loss for the Lady Warriors. 

On the boys’ side, the Warriors played 
their first-ever baseball game on the road 
against Moore Haven High School on 
March 9 - an 11-4 loss for the team. 

The Warriors played all their games 
played on the road, including a 4-3 loss to 
Marco Island Academy on March 27. 

The Warriors also traveled to Brighton 
on April 3 to face off against the Charter 
School - an 1 8-0 loss in five innings. 

There were ups and downs with both 
teams, but through it all, the players and 
coaches gained experience and learned what 
it’s like to grind it out on the field as a team. 

Lady Warriors make strides 

With most players returning from last 
season, the Lady Warriors’ second-year 
softball coach John Gallegos said he noticed 
an improvement in the girls’ teamwork. 

“We still have a lot of hard work ahead 


of us,” he said. “But overall, I think they’re 
getting comfortable enough to try some 
of the plays in games that they’re taught 
in practice. I see that they trust each other 
more.” 

The trust paid off, as the Lady Warriors 
started their season off with a 3-0 record 
thanks to wins over St. John Neumann, 
Immokalee and Glades Day. 

The Lady Warriors’ first loss of the 
season came against Palm Beach Central 
High School on Feb. 24, but the Big Cypress- 
based junior varsity team rebounded in their 
next contest, completing a season sweep of 
Glades Day in a Feb. 28 road game. 

A second loss to Palm Beach Central 
on the road left the team’s record at 4-2 , but 
during their next game on March 22, they 
scored their third consecutive home win of 
the season - a second victory over St. John 
Neumann. 

A four-game losing streak followed, 
with road losses to St. John Neumann, 
LaBelle High School and the Charter 
School, as well as their first home loss of 
the season against Lake Placid High School, 
dropping the Lady Warriors’ record to 5-6. 

“We made a lot of mental mistakes in 
those games,” Gallegos said. 

The April 3 loss against the Charter 
School had its ups and downs for the Lady 
Warriors. 

“We just have to stay strong throughout 
an entire game,” Gallegos said. “That will 
come in time. We just have to keep working 
hard.” 

The Lady Warriors used the loss as 
motivation to finish the season on a high 
note. 

They won their home finale on April 


10 against Immokalee - a 16-12 win that 
gave the Lady Warriors a season sweep of 
Immokalee and tied their record to 6-6. 

The Lady Warriors finished their 
season with a 13-10 loss to Lake Placid on 
April 12 and a win by forfeit against St. 
John Neumann on April 13, bringing their 
final record to 7-7. 

“I think we have a good team,” 
Gallegos said. “I believe the girls have 
their best softball ahead of them. They have 
come a long way.” 

During the offseason, Gallegos said 
he’s thinking about giving the girls the 
opportunity to attend a softball camp to 
further improve their skills. 

Beginning next season, the Lady 
Warriors are expected to join a district, 
which means they can qualify for the 
postseason in 2013. 

“We have just begun our story here 
at Ahfachkee,” Gallegos said. “It looks 
promising in the future for our girls.” 

Warriors complete first season 

The Warriors’ baseball team played 
four games since their season-opening loss 
to Moore Haven on March 9. 

They lost a March 23 road game 
against Donahue Academy, a March 27 
road matchup with Marco Island Academy, 
a March 28 road contest against the City of 
Hialeah Educational Academy and an April 
3 road game against the Charter School. 

Although the Warriors ended their 
season with a 0-5 final record, head coach 
Randall Cleckler did his best to keep the 
team’s first season in perspective. 

“Our players are learning the game 
as with any first-year program,” Cleckler 


said. “Game play strategies, positioning, 
defensive and offensive mechanics are still 
new to some of our players, and they work 
in practice to improve.” 

In the 4-3 loss to Marco Island, 
Cleckler said his players put their practice 
to good use on both offense and defense. 
Capitalizing on a few of Marco Island’s 
errors made for a close game. 

“We were successful on defense against 
Marco Island the first time out,” Cleckler 
said. “We want to be more aggressive on 


both sides of the ball the next time we play 
them.” 

Regardless of how the season turned 
out, he said he sees a bright future for the 
Warriors. 

“I think the baseball program can 
grow,” Cleckler said. “I would like to thank 
the Big Cypress community and the players’ 
parents for their support and for investing 
their time to encourage their kids in playing 
this sport.” 
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Ahfachkee Warriors’ baseball head coach Randall Cleckler gives 0’Shaa’ne Cypress tips on how to 
make a successful run to home plate in their team’s March 9 season-opener against Moore Haven. 
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Ahfachkee Warriors’ catcher Ryan Cypress gets 
into a rhythm before his team’s baseball game. 


Ahfachkee’s Danni Jae Tommie was the team’s starting pitcher for the softball season. 
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Y outh Program 

Starts Saturday, July 14, 2012 
Ends Saturday, July 28, 2012 


Awards Banquet, Friday , July 27, 2012 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Call for Applications and informa tion 


1 - 800 - 322-9186 


See your Tribal Education Counselor, or email 
info@fgcia.com, or see www.fgcia.com 
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Successful seasons end for 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s softball and baseball 
programs finished with amazing seasons. 

The Lady Seminoles’ softball team 
finished an undefeated season with an 11-0 
final record, including a come-from-behind 
19-8 win over Ahfachkee School in the 
season finale on April 3. 

In addition to beating Ahfachkee, the 
Lady Seminoles completed their second 
season with victories over Fort Pierce 
Central High School, St. Anastasia Catholic 
School, The Master’s Academy, Glades 
Day School, Everglades City High School 
and The King’s Academy. 

The Lady Seminoles, coached by 
Darryl Allen, will go into the 2013 season 
with a 20-game winning streak that dates 
back to last year. 

As for the Seminoles’ baseball team, 
the first-year squad came into the season 
with some challenges, having to adjust to 
playing on their high-school-sized field at 
Brighton’s Ollie Jones Memorial Park and 
having to play against two junior varsity 
teams. 

Through it all, the Seminoles, 
coached by Harry Tewksbury, handled 
those potential setbacks well, finishing the 
home portion of their schedule with a 4-0 
record, including wins over Moore Haven, 
Sebastian River High School, Everglades 
City and Ahfachkee. 

The Seminoles finished their inaugural 
baseball season with a 1-1 record against 
junior varsity teams, having lost to 
Okeechobee High School and having won 


to Ahfachkee. 

Overall, the Seminoles ended their first 
year with a 9-1 record and claimed victories 
over Gifford Middle School and Storm 
Grove Middle School. 

Lady Seminoles complete second year on 
high note 

Since last season, Allen said the softball 
team has experienced considerable growth, 
despite having many new players join. 

“We went from being the unknown 
and undiscovered to going undefeated,” 
Allen said. “We were loaded last year and 
extremely young this year. Our age and 
grade said we were inexperienced, but not 
our play.” 

Allen said this year’s team was “full 
of fight,” giving their all throughout the 
season. 

“Going into the season, I was 
continuously asked about our pitching 
because we lost three pitchers from last 
year’s team,” Allen said. “Pitching was a 
strong point for us this year.” 

The team’s starting pitcher, Diamond 
Shore, brought experience to the team, 
having pitched in 1 1 games, all wins. 

“At times we showed signs of being 
young defensively, but we outworked our 
weaknesses and polished our strengths 
daily,” Allen said. 

He emphasized the importance of 
accountability among the players, and it 
translated into the classroom as well. 

“The biggest improvement of this team 
didn’t happen on the softball field, but it 
happened in the classroom... Going 11-0 
and winning 20 straight games in a row was 
a great accomplishment, but it doesn’t hold 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s Drayton Billie connects on a hit against Everglades City in the 
first inning of his team’s 19-4 win on March 8. 


Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
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The Charter School’s Kalgary Johns fields a play 
during her team’s game against Glades Day. 
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In a March 1 home game against Glades Day, Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s softball team 
successfully records a steal. 


a candle to every student athlete on this team 
having a 3.0 or better GPA,” Allen said. 

Another key to their success this season 
was the newly instated dress code, which 
served as a form of self-discipline on and 
off the field. 

“I wanted them to look to their right 
and left and know that the player next to 
them was no different than they were,” 
Allen said. “How you carry yourself and the 
way you dress has a huge reflection on your 
performance.” 

The team’s determination to win 
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The Charter School’s Sean Osceola bats against 
Everglades City on March. 


contributed to their success, Allen said. 

“This team has a ‘never say die’ attitude 
and refuses to accept failure,” he said. 
“They don’t mind being pushed to greatness 
because they know what the outcome is for 
success.” 

Seminoles make strides to finish inaugural 
season strong 

The Charter School’s baseball team 
played on the road for six games, achieving 
a 5-1 record. Tewksbury said playing on 
the road was a challenge for them at the 
beginning of the season, but he knew they 
would pull through in the end. 

“We knew that we would be on the road 
a lot because we were the new kids on the 
block, and we bit the bullet on that,” he said. 
“These guys took the away games in stride.” 

The players learned to embrace the 
experience, Tewksbury said. 

“The guys all got along great and 
seemed to know what their roles were on the 
team,” he said. “We always had discussions 
during the bus ride about not playing scared 
or being intimidated by anyone.” 

However, the team’s biggest challenge, 
Tewksbury said, occurred on their home 
field - a high-school-sized field. 

“Our team adjusted to the field rather 
quickly,” he said. “These guys had never 
played on a high-school-sized field before, 
so I wasn’t sure what to expect. The distance 
between the bases (90 feet) and the distance 
from the mound (60 feet, 6 inches) to home 
plate was definitely a concern going into the 
season. Our guys were a little intimidated at 
first but that quickly went away.” 

The team’s confidence grew with each 


passing game, Tewksbury said. 

During the team’s first season, the 
Seminoles gave up just 24 runs in nine 
games played; that’s an average of less than 
three runs made by the opponents per game. 

“Our pitching was very good all 
season,” Tewksbury said. “We threw about 
five times as many strikes as we did balls, 
walking very few in the process.” 

The team’s hitting was on point as well; 
the players finished the season with a strong 
overall batting average of .306. In addition, 
the Seminoles rarely struck out, taking 84 
walks this season. 

To top it off, the Seminoles scored 84 
runs in nine games, averaging 9.3 runs per 
game. 

“I told them that there are two kinds of 
pain in the world: the pain of discipline and 
the pain of regret,” Tewksbury said. “We 
went into that pretty deep at times. Also, 
as a team we prayed before and after every 
game, and I hope that they will remember 
that God holds the future and what is 
important in life.” 

Tewksbury said he believes there’s a 
bright future ahead for the baseball program. 

Assistant coaches Gene Thomas 
and Tom Finney, as well as the Brighton 
community, showed their unwavering 
support for the team and the Charter 
School’s athletic program as a whole. 

“I feel very blessed to be involved with 
these student athletes and this school in 
general,” Tewksbury said. “The community 
has supported our sports programs very 
well, starting with Chairman James E. 
Billie, Council Rep. Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 
and Board Rep. Larry Howard.” 
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Tribal members gather for sixth annual John Billie Sr. Horseshoe Tournament 
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Tiffany Billie, granddaughter of the late John 
Billie Sr., puts her game face on in horseshoe 
play. 


BY N A JI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — On March 24, 
Tribal senior Louise Billie’s family gathered 
at the Big Cypress Reservation’s Panther 
Camp in remembrance of her late husband, 
John Billie Sr. 

Family members and friends paid their 
respects to the honoree by participating in 
the 6th annual John Billie Sr. Horseshoe 
Tournament. John was known for his love 
of family and of playing horseshoes. 

A table featuring framed photos and 
memorabilia of John made his presence 
known. 

The friendly competition served as 
an outlet for participants to share fond 
memories of the late honoree, as well as for 
a chance to compete against each other for a 
year’s worth of bragging rights. 

The gathering also included a traditional 
Seminole meal under the chickee, a bounce 
house for the youth and entertainment from 
the rock band Yardsale. 

A family affair 

John, a member of the Bear Clan, was 
born on Feb. 5, 1939. A lifelong resident 
of the Big Cypress Reservation, the late 
honoree showed an interest in the field of 
machinery and heavy equipment, as he 
began learning the operations of a tractor in 
his younger days. 

John later became an entrepreneur, 


utilizing his years of experience in heavy 
equipment as a means to take care of his 
family. 

He and his wife, Louise, were known to 
offer their hospitality to everyone affiliated 
with them, hosting many gatherings at the 
Panther Camp, specifically when it came to 
holidays and special occasions. The couple 
was also known for opening their home to 
children on the reservation. 

Heather Billie, a granddaughter of 
John, talked about John’s desire for family 
bonding. 

“We’re a very close family, so every 
day I had with my grandfather was a good 
one,” she said. “We would have gatherings 
like this at almost any event when he was 
here.” 

She considered John as a breadwinner 
and a positive influence in the family. 

“He made everybody feel special 
in their own way,” Heather said. “Even 
through my own mistakes, I remember 
him telling me it would be OK as long as I 
made things right. He was always around to 
encourage me.” 

She said John always demonstrated 
love and affection for his descendants. 

“When we were little, there was a time 
when we were playing in his boots,” Heather 
said. “When he caught us playing, he would 
dance with us and say that he loves us.” 

Heather, who played in the family 
division of the horseshoe tournament, said 
horseshoes is a special game for her family. 


“We love horseshoes,” she said. “My 
grandparents got all of us into it. They’re 
the ones that got this all started.” 

Seniors 9 special competition 

John passed away on March 24, 2006, 
leaving Louise, a Panther Clan member, to 
carry on the family’s legacy. 

Part of that tradition includes a seniors’ 
division of the John Billie Sr. Horseshoe 
Tournament. This year, the seniors-only 
competition, co-hosted by the Big Cypress 
Senior Center, took place on March 29 at 
the Big Cypress Culture Camp. 

Big Cypress Tribal seniors played 
against each other throughout the morning 
in honor of John, including former Tribal 
Chairman Mitchell Cypress. 

“We’re out here to celebrate the life 
of John Billie Sr.,” Cypress said. “He was 
a family man and a guy that we looked up 
to. He was an enjoyable gentleman to be 
around.” 

Cypress gave an account of John’s 
jovial nature. 

“There was a song called Smiling 
Faces years ago,” Cypress said. “We would 
always say ‘Smiling Faces’ when he came 
around. He would laugh all the time when 
we called him that.” 

“Louise really misses her husband, so 
when we have these tournaments, it makes 
her happier,” Cypress said. “People care a 
lot about Louise and her late husband. It’s a 
good thing for all of us to take part in.” 
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BC Tribal seniors Lonnie Billie and Louise Billie, 
wife of the late John Billie Sr., attend the John 
Billie Sr. Memorial Horseshoe Tournament. 
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A special group moment takes place with the family of the late John Billie Sr. at the Big Cypress Reservation’s Panther Camp on March 24. 
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VEHICLES FOR SALE 


VEHICLE# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

PRICE RANGE 

219214 

2005 

CHEVY 

TAHOE LS 

175,879 

$4,397 - $6,672 

617506 

2006 

NISSAN 

PATHFINDER SE 

181,188 

$3,740 - $5,795 

B25480 

1999 

FORD 

E250 CARGO 

113,061 

$1,668 -$2,733 

230089 

2003 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

153,187 

$955 -$2,370 

230090 

2003 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

193,360 

$865 -$2,195 

244203 

2002 

FORD 

TAURUS LX 

192,975 

$702 -$1,819 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches , 

• Leg & Arm Pain f 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PPO's, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free spinal exam 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next Lo Bally Gym in the Balia ma Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE, OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT. 
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J.U.S. wins 2012 NAYO 
boys’ championship 
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Photo courtesy of Stacy Jones 

J.U.S. celebrates their big win in Denver. Front row: Karlito Wargolet, Ty Pierce, Phillip Jones, Sky Aldrich, Connor Osceola 
and assistant coach Ryan Osceola; Back row: head coach Andrew J. Bowers, Trey Blackhawk, Jonathan Robbins, Trewston 
Pierce and Todd Littlebull. 


DENVER — Following a third-place finish in 
Lakewood, Colo., at the Amerind All-West Native 
American Basketball Classic and a third-place finish 
in the 2011 Native American Youth Organization 
(NAYO) tournament, the J.U.S. (Just us Seminoles) 
18 and under boys’ basketball team set out to Atmore, 
Ala., with a first-place NAYO finish on their minds. 
(The teams Just Us and Seminoles recently combined 
to form J.U.S.) 

J.U.S. displayed stifling defense throughout the 
first three rounds of the tournament, mercy ruling 
teams Native Highlights, 57-17; Wild Turkey Hunters, 
66-35; and Native Elite, 76-29. 

The three opening round wins placed J.U.S. into 
a semifinal matchup versus Reservation ComboNation 


out of Cherokee, N.C. The Cherokee team jumped out 
to an early 6-2 lead but would never lead in the game 
again. Following a quick timeout, J.U.S. refocused 
their attention on the defensive end of the court en 
route to a 67-47 final score. 

The championship game pitted J.U.S. against the 
Red Devils out of Choctaw, Miss. Once again, J.U.S.’ 
effort on the defensive end of the court combined with 
the pressure of their 2-1-2 press proved too much for 
the Mississippi team. 

As the final horn sounded, the scoreboard 
read “J.U.S. 68, Red Devils 44.” In front of a large 
contingency of Florida fans, J.U.S. raised the first- 
place trophy and celebrated after being crowned 2012 
NAYO champions. 


Brighton’s travel volleyball 
team makes strides 



Photo courtesy of Jo Jumper 

This year’s 14-and-under Lady Seminoles traveling volleyball team is enjoying a successful season. At the following Orlando 
tournaments, the girls placed in the Gold Bracket: Jan. 28-29, third place out of 34 teams; March 10-11, fourth place out of 
25 teams; and March 24-25, fourth place out of 32 teams. 

The team is coached by Holly Johns and Courtney Marker and is made up by Courtney Gore, Tyra Baker, Chastity Harmon, 
Cheyenne Nunez, Kalgary Johns, Kailin Brown, Odessa King, Shae Pierce and Trista Osceola. 

The girls are doing great in the tournaments and we went on to compete in the AAU Regional Finals on April 21-22 and USA 
Regional Qualifier on April 28-29. (Results were not available at press time.) 
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NOTIC E OF AVAILABILITY OF THE environmental 
ASSESSMENT AND FINDING OF NO SIGNIFIC ANT IMPAC T 

Af.ENC’Y: Bureau of Indian AITair» (HI A) 

ACTION: Notice of Availability (NOA) 


SUMMARY; I lie Bureau of Indian A Flu ins ( 1)1 A ) is issuing a finding of No Significant Impact 
(fONSI) for approving the construction and leases of homes on trust property for Seminole 
Tribal member leases received in February 20 12. The 1)1 A has approved and adopted the 
following I nvironntental Assessments (MAS), dated February 2012. prepared by the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Environmental Resource Management Department: 

• Timothy .Vo/an (Jophvr Prttposed Home Sin-, Pr/yhfoti Reservation* C Hades C 'ana ty 

• 7V Hujjf Proposed Name Sire. Pr iyiifrm Reservation. C Hades C 'aunty 

• Jessica Pi Hie Proposer/ / lame Site, Priyhton Reservation. CJ/ades County 

• Stephanie Johns Proposed / to trie Site. Priyhton Reservation. (J fades County 

• Shannon Purvis atn/ .1 totter Craiy Proposed Home Site. Priyhton Reservation, (Hades 
County 

• \ ley an T Pettelyoun Proposed I lame Site. Hriyhton Reservation. (J lades ( 'ounty 

• Paula Powers Sanches Prttposed Hotne Site, Priy/tUtn Reservation, CJ/ades ( ounty 

• Tot/d ( 'hristapher Johns Proposed Home Site. Priyhton Reservation, t Hades < 'ounty 

• fsahetf CJarsa Proposed Home Site. Piy C ypress Reservation. Hendry County 

• Texas Pi! lie Proposed Home Site. Pi.t* ('ypress Reservation. Hendry ( 'ounty 

The EAs above have been adopted and n FONSI issued for the approval of the home construction 
and leases of trust lands in compliance with the National Environmental Policy Act <NEI*A) of 
1969. 

NOTICE: I his is a Notice of Availability ( NOA ). thut the l-.As und FONSI for the federal action 
of approving the proposed home construction and leases of trust property are available for public 
review. The 1)1 A has approved and adopted the above referenced 1' As which address these 
proposals, I he FONSI determination was based on review and analysis of the Information in the 
EAs. Based on a review of the F As listed above, it has been determined that the proposed 
actions will not result in significant impacts to the quality of the human environment, therefore, 
an Environmental Impact Statement is not required . You may obtain u etipy of the EAs and 
FONSI from the I)IA Eastern Regional Ollicc or the Environmental Resources Management 
Department of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 6365 Taft Street, Suite 3008. Hollywood. FI. 
33024. telephone (954) 065-4380. 





Naji Tobias 

Plainzmen basketball teammates enjoy their men’s championship win over B-Town at the Herman L. Osceola Memorial 
Basketball Tournament on March 24. 


♦ BASKETBALL 

From page 1C 


Plainzmen used that single loss as motivation to 
dispatch B-Town 49-41 in the title game. They trailed 
for only 23 seconds in the final, as B-Town scored the 
game’s first bucket with 13:33 left in the first half. 

Plainzmen ’s Solomon Horsechief, who scored 
4 points in the final, sliced through the heart of 
B-Town’s defense to cap off an early 6-0 run with 
12:24 left in the first half, giving his team a 6-2 lead. 

The closest B-Town would get the rest of the 
way came off a 3-pointer with 7:23 left in the first 
frame, pulling B-Town to an 8-7 deficit - a 1 -point 
margin. 

With 7:01 left in the first half, Plainzmen’s Jim 
Archaubault, who scored 14 points in the final and 
four 3 -pointers in the game, connected on a game- 
changing 3-pointer that gave his team an 11-7 lead. 

From that point on, Plainzmen clamped down on 
defense for much of the first half to take a 27-16 lead 
into halftime. 

“We switched up from zone to man on defense,” 
said Plainzmen’s Ronnie Battle, who scored a game- 
high 1 5 points in the final. “Once we made the switch, 
we disrupted their shooting flow, and they couldn’t 
get their shots off.” 

Plainzmen held off a late rally in the second half 
from B-Town, who got to within 3 points with 1:32 
left in the title game. A few hustle moves and a layup 
from Tony Osceola, who scored 6 points in the final, 
cut Plainzmen’s lead to 42-39. 

And after a 3 -point play by Plainzmen’s Kevin 
Hanks with 59.7 seconds left, Plainzmen led 45-39. 
Then, B-Town’s Duelle Gore made his team’s final 
jump shot of the tournament with 49.3 seconds left, 
cutting Plainzmen’s lead to 45-41. 

With time running out on B-Town, they fouled 
Plainzmen’s players several times when on defense, 
hoping the Plainzmen players would miss their free 
throws. 

Plainzmen ended the game on a 4-0 run, making 


four out of six free throws to take the championship 
with a 5-1 record. 

“Our shots just weren’t falling,” B-Town’s Gore 
said. “We couldn’t trade buckets with them like we 
did the first time out. They just played real good 
defense.” They finished with a 3-1 record. 

The others teams’ final records were: Take Over, 
2-2; 41, 2-2; VSOP, 2-2; Big Cypress Men, 0-2; and 
Heat, 0-2. 

ABC takes down Ball Hawgz in women ’s final 

The ABC women’s team outlasted Ball Hawgz 
38-19 in the women’s championship game, thanks to 
a strong defensive effort from the tournament’s top 
ladies squad. 

ABC beat Ball Hawgz twice in the women’s 
competition, including a preliminary win early on, 
landing ABC a 3-0 final record. Ball Hawgz came in 
close behind with a 2-2 final record. 

The other teams’ final records were: 28th 
annual Bert C. Jones Memorial women’s tournament 
champions Southern Smoke, 1-2; All Heart women’s 
tournament champions You Don’t Want It, 1-2; and 
All Heart women’s tournament runners-up Lady 
Bailers, 0-2. 

Rebels , Southern Smoke win Legends tournaments 

After winning the All Heart men’s Legends 
tournament this past February, the Rebels took 
their second consecutive men’s Legends title at the 
Herman L. Osceola Memorial Tournament. 

The Rebels defeated Living Legends 30-24 in 
the final to take the win, giving the Rebels a 3-0 final 
record. 

Living Legends ended with a 1-2 final record, 
having also lost to the Rebels in the Legends 
tournament’s first round of play. 

Hollywood finished third overall after losing 
their games to the Rebels and Living Legends. 

Meanwhile, in the women’s Legends’ best-of- 
three series, Southern Smoke won the first two games 
against Ball Hawgz to win the championship. 



Naji Tobias 


In the men’s competition of the 28th annual Herman L. Osceola Memorial Basketball Tournament, VSOP’s Byron Billie 
converts on a layup against Take Over at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 



JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 


Divorce 

Modifications 

Appeals 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
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Child Support 
(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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Naji Tobias 

A group moment takes place after the first Ahfachkee versus Charter School softball game on April 3, as players, coaches and Tribal leadership from both Big Cypress and Brighton show a sign of Tribal unity on Brighton’s Ollie Jones Memorial Park. 


+ FACE OFF from page 1C 

The Charter School scored three more runs off 
Tommie, bringing the game to 6-5 going into the third 


inning. 

Ahfachkee scored another run in the top of the 
third when Alyssa Osceola ran herself to home plate, 
giving Ahfachkee a 7-5 lead. The score would stay the 


same until the fourth inning, when the Charter School 
began scoring in the bottom of the inning. 

With two outs in the bottom of the fourth, Shore 
smacked in two RBIs off Tommie and sent runners 
Sunni Beardon and Shae Pierce home to tie the game 
up at 7-7. 

Ahfachkee managed to salvage the inning, thanks 
to a timely stop by Ahfachkee’s catcher Sabre’ Billie, 
who tagged Shore out at home plate to end the fourth. 

The fifth inning proved the most pivotal for both 
teams. The Charter School’s superior defense ruled 
out Ahfachkee’s trio of Osceola, Koenes and Chelsey 
Alvarado. With two runners on base, Alvarado was 
tagged out at second by the Charter School’s Kalgary 
Johns as she tried to steal first base. 

It was Ahfachkee’s final chance to hold steady in 
the game, but the Charter School’s batters scored six 
runs in the bottom of the fifth, thanks to runs from 
Chastity Harmon, Camryn Thomas, Martina Herrera, 
Crysten Smith, Jaylynn Jones and Shae Pierce. The fifth 
inning ended with the Charter School up 13-7 - an 8-0 
scoring run in two innings played. 

In the sixth and final inning, Ahfachkee scored one 
more run, thanks to an RBI double from Fulton, who 
sent Tommie home to cut the Charter School’s lead to 
13-8. 

Ahfachkee would get no closer than that the rest of 
the way. The Charter School benefitted from a series of 
fielding errors from Ahfachkee’s defense, with Kailin 
Brown, Harmon, Herrera, Jones, Pierce and Smith 
scoring in the final inning. 

The Charter School scored six runs in two 
consecutive innings to end the game. 

“I know we are young, but I also know we’re tough, 
and winning is embedded in this group of girls,” Allen 
said. “To me, the only negative to playing this game 


is that someone had to lose. How can you go wrong 
with these two reservation schools playing each other? 
These young ladies, coaches, communities will talk and 
remember this forever.” 

Staff impressions 

Many staff members were glad to witness the 
Tribal schools’ sports teams make history. 

“It was good to see the teams come out here to 
play,” said Ahfachkee School principal Lucy Dafoe. 
“We told our kids to just go out there, represent and do 
their very best. I was glad to see them play hard until 
the end.” 

Charter School administrative assistant Michele 
Thomas, whose son Trevor Thomas played on the 
Charter School’s baseball team, recapped the action. 

“It’s really a dream come true,” she said. “We 
know we have athletes on both of our reservations, and 
we knew it was going to be competitive. When these 
players’ children and grandchildren play each other one 
day, they will always remember the history that came 
out of this game. We’re very, very proud to be able to 
host two Indian schools on our reservation.” 

Allen said there could be a home-and-home series 
each year between the Brighton and Big Cypress 
softball and baseball teams. If it happens, the games 
will either be played in Big Cypress or on a neutral field 
next year. 

For now, Allen would like to soak in the moment. 

“The meaning of this game shows the growth of 
these two communities,” Allen said. “To play an official 
FHSAA softball and baseball game amongst each other 
and in a Tribal community speaks volume for long-term 
growth.” 



Naji Tobias 

Ahfachkee’s Taylor Fulton attempts to tag out the Charter School’s Camryn Thomas, who tries to steal a base during the April 
3 matchup between both Tribal softball teams in Brighton. 
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Your goals deserve our attention 



Are you thinking of buying, renovating or building a home within your reservation’s 
boundaries? We may be able to help you make it happen. With exclusive features, 
built-in flexibility, plus the personal attention of a caring home mortgage consultant, 
you can soon be enjoying the benefits of home ownership. 

Call Wells Fargo Home Mortgage today. 

Eric Sprenkle 

Native American Lending 

Office: 605-575-8733 

Toll Free: 800-898-3246 ext. 2 

Fax: 866-880-7943 

eric.sprenkle@wellsfargo.com 
www.ericsprenkle.com 
NMLSRID 402092 
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Wells Fargo Home Mortgage is a division of Wells Fargo Bank, 
N.A. © 2011 Wells Fargo Bank, N.A. All rights reserved. 
NMLSR ID 399801. AS615381 12 / 11 - 03/12 
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KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 
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Call Me For A FREE Consultation 
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WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

2 4 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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BC Tribal youth win high 
school golf tournament 



Naji Tobias 

Four Tribal golfers receive a $1,000 scholarship check for their performance in the inaugural 
Rick Case High School Golf Challenge on March 30. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 


BIG CYPRESS — Four Tribal golfers earned a $1,000 scholarship check for 
their performance in the inaugural Rick Case High School Golf Challenge on March 
30. 

On April 11, high school athletes Stevie Billie, Quenton Cypress, Taylor Pratt and 
Jonathan Robbins were recognized by Big Cypress Council Rep. Mondo Tiger and the 
Rick Case Automotive Group for earning top honors in the challenge. 

Rick Case corporate partners director Stan Bostic, along with Prestige Club 
founder and CEO Polly Wilkie, visited Big Cypress to present the giant check. 

The Golf Challenge, hosted by the Prestige Club, took place at Inverrary Country 
Club in Lauderhill. The other competing teams were Calvary Christian Academy 
in Fort Lauderdale, Cypress Bay High School in Weston and Dade Christian in 
Miami. 


♦ TRACK & FIELD 

From page 1C 


Donald Cohen started the 
competition more than 30 years ago 
to promote fitness, self-esteem and 
hard work. The Hershey Co. became 
the official sponsor in 1978. Since its 
beginning, the HERSHEY’ S Games 
has had future Olympic medalists and 
professional athletes participate. 

“The track and field offers 
competition and a venue to showcase 
their skills,” Goodwin said. “It also gives 
an opportunity to display sportsmanship 
and friendship with students from other 
schools.” 

Students compete across North 
America to become one of 480 finalists 
at the grand finale event held in none 
other than Hershey, Penn. 

“The kids get better from year to 
year, and we have had students go on 
to state and national levels competing,” 
Goodwin said. “We are always proud of 
the effort our students give, and we are 
confident in the upcoming meet.” 



Rachel Buxton 

Ramone Baker leads the 9- and 10-year-old boys in the 100-meter dash, finishing first with a time 
of 14.97 seconds. 



Rachel Buxton 

Alyke Baker gets air in the standing long 
jump. 


Rachel Buxton 

Andrew Fish pushes hard in the boys’ 
100-meter dash for ages 11-12. 


Rachel Buxton 

Sunnie Bearden advances to the HERSHEY’S Track 
& Field Games in the softball throw. 
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Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 
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ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
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| (954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 
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The Law Office of 

Joseph “Jody” M. Hendry, II 
863-983-LAWS (5^97) 

DUI 
VOP 

Felony & Misdemeanor 
Juvenile 
Traffic Tickets 
Divorce, 

Child Support 
Custody 

Dependency .Actions 

Free Consultation 

www.hendrylaw.com 

Lake Placid 

863 - 699-2889 


Probater- 
Wills — 

Serving Hendry, 
Glades, Broward, 
Okeechobee and 
Highlands Counties 



If you have DirecTV bulk programming* you have access 
to 1 00% native, Seminole programming each week. 
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SEMINOLE CHANNEL 


Thursdays 5:00-6:00 PM 

with everything you need to know about community 
events in our reservations 


MfllUMl 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 


*What? Don’t have DirecTV or the Seminole Channel? Call Seminole Media Productions at (954) 985-5703 today. 
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_1XJ WITH CARE 


See Seminole Player’s Club for complete details. Must be at least 21 years old and a Seminole Player’s Club member to participate in this promotion. Management 
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Big Cypress Casino Grand Opening 



Peter B. Gallagher 


From left, new Big Cypress Casino manager Neil Baxley, Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger and Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank cut the ribbon at the Grand Opening of the reservation’s new casino. + See CASINO on page 4A 


Miss Florida Seminole competes 
in Miss Indian World 2012 



Christine McCall 

Miss Florida Seminole Jewel Buck, right, celebrates with 
Miss Indian World 2012 winner Jessa Rae Growing Thunder. 


BY CHRISTINE MCCALL 
Contributing Writer 

ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. — With pow-wow 
season in full swing, thousands of dancers and vendors 
descended upon Albuquerque, N.M. for the annual 
Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow. Happening alongside 
the Gathering was the Miss Indian World 2012 
competition. 

Miss Florida Seminole Jewel Buck made the 
trip to Albuquerque on April 24 for the three-day 
competition and competed against 26 young women 
from April 26-28 for the title of Miss Indian World. 
The winner represents Indigenous people all around 


the world. 

The competition consists of an interview, a 
traditional talent exhibition, a dance competition and 
a personal essay. 

“It’s not about the competition anymore,” Buck 
said. “It’s about making new, lifelong friends.” 

For the talent portion, Buck sang a traditional 
Creek hymn and proceeded to translate the hymn for 
the audience. Several Tribal members attended the 
talent competition and said Buck represented the Tribe 
with dignity and honor. Buck’s stage presence and 
personality made a lasting impression on all those in 
attendance. 

On the last night of the Gathering, all 27 contestants 
circled “The Pit” at the University of New Mexico to 
hear the final results of Miss Indian World 2012. Nikki 
Santos, representing the Coeur d’ Alene/Taino Tribes of 
Marrysville, Wa., was announced as second runner-up, 
and Joanne Morales-Gonzales, representing the Taino 
people of Puerto Rico, was announced as first runner- 
up. Morales-Gonzales is the first woman of her Tribe 
to compete for the Miss Indian World title. Finally, the 
new Miss Indian World crown was given to 22-year- 
old Jessa Rae Growing Thunder, representing the Fort 
Peck Assiniboine/Sioux Tribes of Poplar, Mont. 

After the crowning, the new Miss Indian World 
and fellow honorees were escorted to meet the press, 
and Buck congratulated the winner. 

“I got to know Jessa Rae very well,” Buck said. 
“My advice to her is to treat every experience like your 
last because one year goes by fast.” 

The two friends will get to see each other once 
again at the annual Miss Florida Seminole Princess 
Pageant, as Miss Indian World will be an official judge 
selecting the new Miss Florida Seminole and Junior 
Miss Florida Seminole this summer. 

Buck represented the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
proudly and left the competition with a great 
experience and new friends among the strong Native 
woman throughout Indian Country. 

“I would not change a single thing,” Buck said 
of her experience. “Walking into Grand Entry was 
like walking into a football stadium. As we were 
walking through the thousands of people and they kept 
cheering us on, we all walked with such pride in our 
own cultures.” 

+ See more MISS INDIAN WORLD photos on page 6A 



Clinton Holt wrestles a 200-pound gator on May 9. 


Clinton Holt kicks off Okalee Village 
Pow-Wow with gator wrestling 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Tribal member Clinton Holt 
once again tempted fate on May 9 by performing an 
alligator wrestling trick that nearly killed him in 201 1 . 

It was the first time Holt performed the head trick 
since an alligator named Houdini clamped down on his 
skull more than a year ago, and he did it all to kick 
off the second annual Okalee Village Pow-Wow ’s 
Freestyle Alligator Wrestling Competitions (FAWC). 

In 2009, Holt and his brother James, along with 
David Weathers and Ian Tyson, founded FAWC to 
promote alligator wrestling as a sport. 

During the kick-off demonstration, Holt jumped 


into a 6-foot-deep pool - complete with two alligators, 
a snapping turtle and only 6 inches of visibility - to 
wrestle the gator out of the water and onto land. It 
weighs more than 200 pounds, is 8 l A feet long and has 
80 razor-sharp teeth. Gators’ jaws can bite down with 
2,000 pounds of pressure. 

“I was pretty nervous,” Holt said. “My adrenaline 
was going.” 

Once he got the gator on land, he performed a 
series of tricks, saving the head trick for the grand 
finale. The last time he performed the move, he was 
stuck in Houdini ’s jaws for 90 seconds and left with 
a fractured skull and deep puncture wounds, he said. 

+ See GATOR on page 5A 


See Mother’s and Father’s 
Day coverage in the next 
Issue of The Tribune 
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Tribal seniors 
gather in Trail 
page 3A 
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Editorial 


Youth, what can we do for you? 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 


W e need to approach our young 
people and ask them what 
we can do for them. We need 
to ask our youth what they think we can 
provide on the reservation that will enhance 
their quality of life and keep them out of 
harm’s way. We must find out what they feel 
needs to be done to stop the substance abuse 
and lessen the pressures that are threatening 
the very lives of those who are the future of 
our Seminole Tribe. 

You and I, all of us adults, may have 
ideas of what might work, but we are basing 
our solutions on how it was when we grew 
up. We must realize that the Seminole child 
of today is much different than the child of 
yesteryear. When we grew up, life was so 
much simpler. Both moms and dads were 
still working. The elders made sure we got 
fed and kept us near the camp when the sun 
went down. We laughed and played and 
went to school with none of the pressures 
on us that today’s Seminole youth have. 

Our kids are targets everywhere they 
go, especially as they approach the age 
when they come into their money. All of 
our boys and girls can tell us disturbing 
experiences they have had dealing with 
their peers outside the reservation, targeting 
our children as a means of gaining what 
they perceive as an easy way of life. I 
cannot believe some of the stories my own 
daughter has told me, the cruel words so 
many of our Seminole kids have heard. 
Such pressure prevents our kids from being 
the kids we used to be. Instead of exploring 
the possibilities of the future, they worry 
about the money, what their peers think and 
making decisions they are not prepared to 
make. No other young people in Florida 
suffer this pressure. 

I have heard Seminole leaders speak 
many times about how “the youth are our 
future.” Well, it is time to make sure they 


have a future. We have to ask the youth, 
starting with the best and brightest, what we 
can do. Every reservation will be different. 
What works in Hollywood may not work 
in Big Cypress. Access to everything, good 
and bad, is different on each reservation. 
Programs must be styled on each reservation 
with this in mind. Above all, we need to talk 
to youth on every reservation. 

This is something that will take all of 
us - Tribal leaders, Tribal members, all 
of us. We must recognize that there is a 
need for action, and we must step forward. 
Accepting the fact that there is a need comes 
first. With all the departments and skillful 
minds we have - and with input from the 
youth, themselves - I’m very confident we 
can start developing and creating solutions. 

No, it won’t happen overnight. This is a 
marathon, not a sprint, and it is going to take 
the entire Tribe to heal the Tribe now. 

We have to recognize, especially, that 
the youth will need help in learning how 
to deal with the sudden wealth they come 
into. We need an extensive financial literacy 
program to be established. Going through a 
one-day program like they do now does not 
work. The focus is not on learning; it’s, “I 
got to finish this thing to get my money.” 

The type of program I would envision 
encompasses a much longer period and 
produces sustainable results. Call it 
“Financial Skills 101” if you want to. Yes, 
you get a certain amount every month, but 
you have to manage it. Understand what 
it means to buy a car, a house. Learn to 
balance a checkbook, how to make sure 
bills are paid every month. Understand fully 
what credit is all about. Become adept at the 
standard components of survival in pursuit 
of sustainable prosperity. 

Beware of the dangers, the culture 
of con men and crooks that lie in wait for 
our Seminole youth when they are most 
vulnerable. The buzzards are flying around 
everywhere they go. We must give our 
youth the knowledge, the courage and the 
life skills to withstand such pressure. They 


must learn, even at a young age, how to do 
real business in the real business world, how 
to negotiate, how not to be taken advantage 
of, how to barter, compromise and, above 
all, protect - not squander - their assets. 

Take a look at the famous. How many 
stories about wealthy entertainment artists 
and athletes going broke have we heard? 
World-famous men and women who 
became targets, just like our youth. The big 
entourages that surround such people, the 
uncontrolled spending, the eye on a party 
somewhere and not on the checkbook. Toni 
Braxton, M.C. Hammer, Mike Tyson, the 
list goes on and on and on - individuals 
with a tremendous amount of wealth, now 
struggling, forced to take jobs they don’t 
really want to take, all with huge IRS issues. 
Our youth have to learn how to deal with the 
IRS. The IRS can take anybody down and 
they will do it. 

I think about Edgerrin James, who I 
personally know. High school football hero 
from Immokalee, went to the University 
of Miami, drafted by the Colts in the first 
round, got a big check and all of a sudden, 
long-lost cousins, uncles and aunts he never 
knew came out of the woodwork like he was 
their favorite nephew or cousin. It occurred 
to me that our youth are just like Edgerrin 
James. The minute they get their money, 
everyone comes out of the woodwork. 

Suddenly, the most important thing 
Edgerrin had to do in life wasn’t to play 
football; it was to safeguard his money - 
a full time job! He had financial advisers, 
attorneys, agents, contracts but he still had 
to be personally conscious of where his 
funds were going because, after all, he is the 
one taking the beating. 

The NFL provides all of its players 
with an intensive orientation program that 
takes athletes through the pitfalls of sudden 
wealth. We need to be doing the same thing. 

But how can we bring the youth to the 
table? How can we go about asking them 
for their opinions? We have to sit down 
with them, convene focus groups. We start 


by asking them point-blank, “What are we 
doing well?” Then, “What can we improve 
upon?” 

We must make it clear that we are 
seeking brutal honesty. I am President of the 
Tribe, and I admit I have no idea what they 
are going to say - no one does. But we need 
to know, “Youth, what can we do for you? 
How can we make this work?” 

Then, we need to take action. If we 
truly believe that our youth are the future, 
then we can’t give it lip service. 

Let’s find out. Let’s not guess. We can 
do it, especially with the resources we have 
today. The Tribe could have never done this 
when we were young. The Tribe and all 
its members were busy trying to survive, 
get established. Things are different today. 
We are established, and so, too, are our 
problems. 

I don’t know how long the Man upstairs 
will let me be around. When you are in a 
role of leadership, you have to protect 
everything and everyone, and right now, one 
of the problems we have not done a good 
job of addressing is helping our youth when 
they come into their money. When should 
the teaching begin? Third grade? Middle 
school? I really believe something needs to 
start at least two or three years before they 
come of age to receive their funds. It needs 
to be creative, intensive and they need to 
learn, not just “finish.” 

We go to funerals, and when it is a 
young person, many of their friends and 
peers are there. You have to believe this 
experience seriously affects a young man 
or woman, but we have to remember that 
after the friends leave the funeral, they still 
have the pressure. It’s still there, maybe 
even worse now. I believe they are trying to 
function in the best way they know how. We 
need to help them through. Our leadership 
cannot give up on the youth. We must be 
prepared to listen and move to meet the 
expectations and desires of the youth. We 
must guide them and listen. 

I am aware that this is a topic that will 


hit some nerves, 
but I have always 
spoken of making 
decisions today 
that will ensure 
that the Tribe 
will be around, 
healthy and well 
for years and 
years, all the way 
until whenever 
that final day is. 

I believe in my 
heart that the leadership of today is ready 
and willing to address this sensitive issue. 
We are all tired of burying the youth. 

I welcome all suggestions. Any youth 
with any ideas should contact my office. 
I will personally come talk with you at 
the earliest convenience, or, if you would 
prefer, contact your reservation’s Council 
or Board Representative. You know them; 
you see them all the time. Just walk up and 
talk to them. We have to start somewhere. 
Tell us what you want. Tell us what we can 
do for you. We want to talk to you. Come 
talk to us. 

My hope is that this dialogue will 
start the ball rolling and ensure that our 
Tribal leadership does a much better job in 
developing appropriate, effective programs 
that can help our youth have a long and 
prosperous future. 

May God be with all of the family and 
friends of those we have lost recently. Since 
the month of May signifies Mother’s Day, a 
great thank you to all of our moms. 

Sho-naa-bish! 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


Note: Chairman James E. Billies 
editorial will resume in the next issue 
of The Seminole Tribune. 



Native groups seek to end 
violence against women 



Peter B. Gallagher 


Unofficial Big Cypress Survival Guide, Part One 

B Y JARRID SMITH 
Contributing Writer 


BY G ALE COU REY TOEN SING 
Indian Country Today 

While congressional lawmakers in 
Washington are trying to strip the Violence 
Against Women Act of its protections for 
Indigenous women, Indigenous delegations 
at the United Nations Permanent Forum on 
Indigenous Issues in New York are calling 
for an end to violence against Indigenous 
women and girls. 

The Republican-led U.S. House 
Judiciary Committee voted 17-15 on 
May 8 to remove the protections for 
Native American women from the VAWA 
reauthorization legislation that passed the 
U.S. Senate in late April, with only Rep. 
Ted Poe, R-Texas, crossing party lines to 
join the Democrats to vote against it. 

A substitute amendment from Ranking 
Member John Conyers, D-Mich., that 
would have protected Tribal sections of the 
Senate bill was denied consideration by the 
committee’s majority. 

Other amendments meant to strengthen 
the legislation were also defeated. During 
the hearing, Rep. Darrell Issa, R-Califi, 
stood up in support of Native women’s 
rights and offered an amendment that would 
have restored the critical Tribal criminal 
jurisdictional provisions in the bipartisan 
Senate bill but was forced to withdraw due 
to threats from party members. 

Meanwhile, at the Permanent Forum, 
which took place May 7-18, multiple 
nongovernmental organizations and 
delegations called for further study of the 
Doctrine of Discovery (DoD), particularly 
as its inherent themes of racist and religious 
superiority have resulted in dominance 
and dehumanization of Indigenous 
women. 

The Doctrine of Discovery - the 
special theme of this year’s Permanent 
Forum - developed from 15th century 
papal bulls and royal charters of European 
monarchs that gave European Christians 
the right to invade, claim and colonize the 
lands and their resources “discovered” by 
their explorers if no Christians lived on the 
lands. If the “pagan” inhabitant converted 
to Christianity, they might be allowed to 


live; otherwise, they could be killed or 
enslaved. The Doctrine morphed into an 
interpretative framework of dominance that 
became embedded and institutionalized in 
law and policy both in the United States and 
internationally. 

On the same day, the congressional 
finance committee stripped the protective 
provisions from VAWA. Global Indigenous 
Women’s Caucus (GIWC), which had held a 
planning session May 4, prior to the opening 
of the Permanent Forum, presented its 
statement calling on the international body 
to further study of the Doctrine, focusing 
on the way its inherent endorsement of 
dominance and dehumanization continues 
to impact Indigenous women today. 

The statement urges the Permanent 
Forum to adopt recommendations in the 
Conference Room Paper on the Doctrine of 
Discovery presented by the Haudenosaunee, 
the American Indian Law Alliance and 
the Indigenous Law Institute and “to 
particularly use gender analysis” in further 
international study of the DoD focusing on: 

• Its impacts on dominance and 
dehumanization of Indigenous peoples 
based on legal principles and doctrines. 

• Its effects on Indigenous people’s 
health; human and collective rights; and 
titles to lands, resources and medicines. 

• Its effects on the displacement 
of Indigenous women from leadership 
and decision-making roles through the 
imposition of patriarchal norms and 
expectations that replaced traditional forms 
of self-governance. 

• The relationship between the DoD 
and violence against Indigenous women 
and children; the removal of children from 
their families by States; environmental 
violence; reproductive health; and higher 
rates of youth suicide. 

• Its continued impacts on global 
economic arrangements and policies and 
how they relate to migration/border issues 
and result in the separation of families 
and the violation of individual human and 
collective Indigenous rights. 

Read the full article at www. 
Indian Country TodayMediaNetwork. com. 


It’s been almost a year since my family 
and I moved onto the Big Cypress Seminole 
Reservation. I’ve had the privilege of 
being raised on the Hollywood Seminole 
Reservation and the Brighton Seminole 
Reservation, spending roughly half of my 
formative years on each. Together, these 
three reservations comprise the bulk of the 
Seminole Tribe’s reservation land and hold 
a majority of its people. 

There are many similarities between 
each of the reservations: Most prominent 
is the shared history and culture that make 
up the Tribe’s citizens. However, there are 
also some differences that are worth noting 

- especially in regards to the Big Cypress 
Reservation - and I’m combining these 
differences into this Unofficial Big Cypress 
Survival Guide. 

Before I get to the guide, allow me to 
share a few of my experiences with Big 
Cypress, all prior to me moving out to Big 
Cypress. 

Eve gotten involved in many 
different sports over the years: bowling, 
skating, football, baseball, track and field, 
basketball and rodeo. Some of these sports 
are individual and some are team, but all 
taught me different life lessons. These 
lessons include teamwork, dedication and 

- most prominent - perseverance. 

Over the years, the teams I was a part 


of ended the season on the lower side of 
the winning spectrum. . .In other words, we 
stunk! Perseverance, for me, was learned in 
the heart of those poor seasons when I stuck 
it out and decided to improve. Of course, 
sticking it out in bowling is a lot easier than 
sticking it out in rodeo, especially since I 
was a bull rider. 

Rodeo is big on the Brighton 
Reservation, stemming from the history of 
cattle raising that began in the early part of 
the 20th century. Rodeo has always been in 
my life. I count the movie 8 Seconds as one 
of my all-time favorites. 

The most influential person of my life, 
my grandfather Fred Smith, loved rodeo. I 
recall countless trips to the Brighton Rodeo 
Arena to watch the cowboys and cowgirls 
perform; I loved getting behind the scenes 
and looking up close at the livestock. The 
Brighton Rodeo Arena now bares the name 
of my grandfather, a tribute to his love of 
rodeo and his dedication to the community. 

The best part of being at the Brighton 
Rodeo Arena was the people. I have great 
memories of folks both young and old; 
the people at the concession stand cooked 
some amazing food. 

Given all that history I have with 
rodeo, getting involved in the sport came 
naturally. Had my grandfather been alive, 
I may have chosen calf roping or bull 
dogging; he had a great appreciation for 
the skill and precision it takes to do what 
those cowboys do. In his absence, I chose 


bull riding and thus began my mom’s 
panic attacks... OK, I’m kidding about the 
panic attacks, but she did stress each time I 
climbed onto the back of a bull - rightfully 
so; if you’ve ever seen a cowboy tied up 
on the back of a bull, then you know why 
EMS staff are always located arena side. 
I wore a protective vest each time I rode, 
and it definitely saved me from serious 
injury a few times. My legs, however, went 
unprotected except for the chaps I wore, 
but they aren’t much relief when 2,000 
pounds of live beef come crashing down. 

Like Brighton, Big Cypress has a 
foundation in cattle and rodeo. Several 
times, I found myself behind the chutes at 
the Junior Cypress Rodeo Arena nervously 
preparing for my next ride. If you find 
yourself passing by the arena with the arena 
lights on and rows of horse trailers parked 
out back, then stop in. You’re guaranteed a 
good show and a full stomach. At various 
times, there are rodeos that are bigger than 
others with more participants and higher 
payouts, but no matter the time of year, the 
first part of your survival in Big Cypress 
should be to understand the history and 
people of rodeo. 

This article originally appeared on 
Jarrid Smiths blog on May 10 and was 
reprinted here with his permission. 

Look for Part Two of the Unofficial Big 
Cypress Survival Guide soon on Smiths 
blog at www.JarridSmith.com. 
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Tribal seniors gather in Trail for action-packed day of fun 



Kathryn Stolarz 


Tribal seniors and employees from Immokalee, Big Cypress and Trail get ready to take an airboat ride through the Everglades on May 9. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

TRAIL — About 15 Tribal seniors from 
Immokalee, Big Cypress and Trail gathered 
at the Miccosukee Indian Village on May 9 
for fellowship and fun. Many hadn’t visited 
Trail in years, and old memories surfaced. 

“They don’t really get a chance to come 
to our neck of the woods,” Trail Liaison 
Norman Huggins said. “You get a chance to 
catch up.” 

A Village staff member gave the 
seniors a tour of the Village, starting with 
an explanation of Miccosukee family 
traditions at the model cooking and eating 
chickees. Then, they walked down a 
row of chickees where the seniors saw 
demonstrations of traditional beading, wood 
carving and sewing. The path led to the 
Miccosukee Museum, where they viewed 
old photographs and watched a video about 
the importance of Miccosukee culture. 

While there, Liaison Huggins 
pointed out black-and-white photos of his 
Independent grandfather and uncles from 
the mid- 1900s. He said one thing that 
makes Trail unique from other reservations 
is the mix of Independents, Seminoles and 
Miccosukees; he, like many, has family 
members in all three categories. 

The Village tour ended with a live 
alligator show, where seniors winced and 
gasped as the alligator wrestler pulled out 
all the big tricks. Immokalee Tribal senior 
Mary Sanchez walked away reminiscing 
about her days in the pit. 

“No one believes me,” President Tony 
Sanchez Jr.’s mother said, “but I used to 
wrestle alligators.” 


She said she performed at the Native 
Village in Daytona when she was about 18, 
although a storm that flooded her chickee 
years ago destroyed the photographs that 
proved it. 

After the show, seniors bused down the 
road and took a mid-day airboat ride through 
the Everglades. The predicted storms kept 
at bay, and clear skies and sunshine made 
for a pleasant ride. 

“Once upon a time, we used to live out 
here on these hammocks,” Huggins said as 
he looked out into the sawgrass-filled abyss. 
“It’s like coming full circle.” 

Immokalee ’s Joseph Billie recalled 
fishing and hunting turtles in those waters 
maybe 40-50 years ago, and this trip was his 
first time back since then. 

The day wrapped up with a traditional 
lunch at the Huggins Camp, where Billie 
enjoyed visiting with his brother Tommie 
from Clewiston. 

For Big Cypress senior Carol Cypress, 
the meal was a highlight of the gathering. 
She said she especially enjoyed the boiled 
squash and bananas. Also on the menu were 
fried garfish, fried chicken, spam and rice, 
frybread and sofkee. 

President Sanchez visited and offered 
his greetings, wishing everyone a happy 
Mother’s Day. 

“Sometimes we all get so busy that 
we take our moms for granted, but on that 
one day, we really need to take the time to 
really tell them how much you appreciate 
them,” he said. “No matter how old you get, 
you’re always going to be their little son 
or daughter, and for me, my mom is very 
special.” 

+ See more TRAIL photos on page 6A 


Tribal members fight to preserve 
piece of Seminole history 



Brett Daly 

Everett Osceola, left, and Pedro Zepeda rally to save Fort Lauderdale’s Colee Station Post Office. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Dorothy Gardiner paints Brighton’s Red Barn to help raise funds for its eventual renovations. 


Noted artist paints Red Bam 

BY PETER B. G A LLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 


FORT LAUDERDALE — Tribal 
members Everett Osceola and Pedro Zepeda 
paddled a traditional Seminole canoe down 
the New River Canal on May 5. With two 
mail bags onboard, they made their way 
toward the Post Office in the same way their 
ancestors traveled in the early 1900s. 

The symbolic sendoff of mail was part 


of a rally to save the Colee Station Post 
Office on Las Olas Boulevard, which has 
been a Fort Lauderdale staple for more than 
65 years. Downsizing of the United States 
Post Offices threatens to close it down 
along with thousands of others around the 
country. 

“We don’t want to lose what’s valuable 
in our community,” said Robin Merrill, the 
organizer of the rally. “[The Post Office] is 


part of our community. You go in there and 
people know you by name.” 

The rally began at the Stranahan House, 
a site closely associated with the founding 
of Fort Lauderdale and its economic and 
social development. Built as a trading post 
for settlers and Seminole Indians in 1901 by 
Frank Stranahan, it evolved into the city’s 
post office, community center and town 
hall. 

It was this connection with the 
Seminoles that drew Osceola and Zepeda to 
the rally. 

“Who better to call than the 
unconquered Seminoles when you’re taking 
on the U.S. government?” Merrill said. “I 
needed help.” 

During the rally, the two Tribal members 
transported mail from the Stranahan House 
to the All Saints Episcopal Church. There, 
the Fort Lauderdale mounted police, acting 
as the Pony Express, took the mail from 
the Seminole messengers and rode it to the 
Colee Station. Supporters followed on foot 
behind them. 

“Seminoles have always helped the 
Stranahan House,” Osceola said, adding 
that Chairman James E. Billie has actively 
tried to ensure that the historical house 
doesn’t close down. “We should give 
something back.” 

April Kirk, director of the Stranahan 
House, said the event offered them a way 
to share the rich history between the House 
and the Seminole Tribe. 

“The story between the Seminole Tribe 
and the Stranahan House is very important,” 
she said. “We want to share that bond. It’s 
the history of the Stranahan House; it’s 
the history of the Seminole Tribe; it’s the 
history of Fort Lauderdale.” 

♦ See POST OFFICE on page 11A 


BRIGHTON — Her name is Dorothy 
Gardiner. 

She is a famous artist, and she is 
painting the old Red Bam. 

Well, not exactly. The old classic 
stmcture really hasn’t had a good coat of 
paint since it was first built around 1941 by 
the Civilian Conservation Corps as a stable 
for the first Seminole cowboys. 

Gardiner is painting the Red Bam on 
canvas using the pastels and dreamy style 
that makes her one of the nation’s top “en 
plein air” artists. A French expression, 
“en plein air” means “in the open air” and 
describes the act of painting outdoors using 


available light. 

Travelers on the Brighton Reservation 
may have seen her standing for hours 
behind an elaborate easel, walking about 
the possibly 71 -year-old barn located just 
west of the Harney Pond Canal. 

“I really appreciate the chance to paint 
this wonderful stmcture,” said Gardiner, 
whose work is sold at prominent galleries 
in New York and San Francisco. 

“Working outside like this is very 
inspirational to me,” she said. “When 
your childhood is spent hiking mountains, 
exploring caves, ghost towns, border towns 
and working on a ranch, it is not much of a 
leap to work ‘en plein air.’” 

+ See RED BARN on page 6A 


Seminole Tribe takes first place in Immokalee Harvest Festival Parade 



Photo courtesy of Christine McCall Photo courtesy of Christine McCall Photo courtesy of Christine McCall 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s royalty and Tribal members participate in the 2012 Immokalee Little Mr. and Miss Florida Seminole wave to the Tribal members enjoy riding on the float during the Immokalee Harvest Festival Parade. The 
Harvest Festival Parade on April 14. crowd during the Immokalee Harvest Festival. Seminole Tribe won first place for their float. 
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Q-and-A with Tribal member Carol Cypress 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — William L. “Billy” 
Cypress was the executive director of the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum from 1989 until 
his passing in 2004 and was instrumental 
in the establishment of the Big Cypress 
facility. His wife, Carol, was his lifelong 
companion, and together they raised three 
children. Champions of education, they 
both recognized the important role that the 
Museum would play in the preservation of 
their Seminole culture and the education of 
future generations. 

A member of the Panther Clan, Carol 
was introduced to the traditional Seminole 
crafts at an early age and has developed 
her skills into a fine art. She is known for 
her extraordinary bead work, storytelling, 
oral histories, applique and embroidered 
bandolier bags. Sharing her knowledge and 
creations provides an important contribution 
to the preservation of Seminole heritage. 

Q. Your husband, William L. “Billy” 
Cypress, was a founder of the Ah-Tah-Thi- 


Ki Museum program and facility. How 
exactly did the Museum come to be? Take 
us back in time a bit. 

fA. Actually, Billy was not one of the 
Museum founders. Chairman James E. 
Billie established the first branch of the 
Museum in the early 1980s at the Tampa 
Reservation as Cootanchobee, and the 
Hollywood branch opened a few years 
later. During that time, Billy was a Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA) Superintendent of 
Education for the Southeastern Tribes. We 
lived in Virginia for many years to be close 
to his government offices. 

Following his retirement from the 
BIA in 1989, he took a position as a 
youth director for a summer program in 
Hollywood for a few weeks. Then he applied 
for a director’s position with the Museum. 
Billy had promoted education his whole life 
and looked forwarded to the historical and 
educational opportunities that the Museum 
could provide for future generations. 

Q. The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum in Big 
Cypress will celebrate its 15th anniversary 
in August. Can you tell us what transpired 
in the years leading up to the grand opening 


in 1997? 

JA. The children and I returned to 
Hollywood in the year preceding Billy’s 
retirement. My father, Willie Frank, was 
in poor health, and I wanted to help take 
care of him. Shortly after my arrival, I was 
asked to be a commissioner on the Museum 
Board. Museum director David Blackard 
was developing an expansion of programs 
with his staff and the commissioners. Plans 
for a main facility in Big Cypress were on 
the table. 

Billy accepted the position of executive 
director and was deeply involved in the 
overall plan for the initial building, its 
contents and programs. He visited and 
explored many other museums during the 
planning and employed consultants from 
Native American museums in the design 
process. Originally, the curators wanted a 
theme based on the Stranahan Trading Post, 
but a consultant pointed out that the focus 
should be on the Seminole people, not one 
aspect of their history. 

Q What, in your words, is the mission 
of the Museum? 

JA. Its mission is the preservation of 
our culture, and that includes collections, 
displays, exhibits, oral histories, photo 
archives, historical documents, libraries, 
preservation of artifacts and documenting 
traditional art, crafts and historical sites. 
Billy felt that the Museum was a keeper of 
treasures, and he took a special interest in 
their preservation. 

Q. Tell us how the name Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki was settled on and what it means to you? 

JA. Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki means “to learn,” 
and that is what the Museum was created to 
do. It is a place to hold, preserve and educate 
so that the present and future generations 
will not lose their culture. The original logo 
for the Museum was patchwork, and I felt 
that it better represented our Tribe than the 
current one. I hope that someday they will 
consider returning to the original. 

Q. How was the location decided upon 
for the Big Cypress facility? 

JA. The Chairman, James Billie, had 
a home site and camp in the heart of Big 
Cypress that he made available. It was an 
ideal location because it was in the center of 
the community, on the main road and backed 
up to an undisturbed cypress dome with a 
lot of potential for cultural use. Medicine 
Man Sonny Billie gave his blessing to the 
project at the ground breaking. Joe and 
Martha Osceola agreed to trade their house 
next door for a new home further down the 
road so there would be enough land for 
expansion. There was a very large chickee 
on the property that was originally planned 
for the first Museum structure, but termites 
made it necessary to tear it down. This was 
done to make room for the current building 
and the annex with the offices, preservation 
lab and vault followed sometime later. 

Q Starting a museum from the ground 
up is a difficult task. Meticulous care has 
gone into the creation of the permanent 
displays with regard to period clothing, 
hairstyles, ornamentation and traditional 
aspects of the culture. Who designed and 
orchestrated these detailed representations? 

JA. Director David Blackard did 
extensive research and planning that 
included several people in the final joint 



Seminole Media Productions archive photo 

Tribal member Carol Cypress has played an active role in the development of the Seminole Tribe’s 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum along with her husband, William L. Cypress. 


“Our cuCture as a 
peopCe depends upon 
the maintenance and 
perpetuation of our 
traditions and our 
Cife ways. ” 


effort. Tribal elders, historical documents 
and archive photos were consulted regarding 
details. Billy was determined that every 
aspect be authentic and consulted with 
other Native American museums regarding 
sources for the construction materials 
and layout of design to create a realistic 
atmosphere. The depiction of the water in 
the dugout canoe scene is one example of 
the focus on detail. 

One of the main problems was the fact 
that the manikins available had Caucasian 
features. This problem was addressed by 
sending photographs of Seminole people 
for the preparation of the molds after first 
obtaining their permission. Among the 
models were two of my children, William 
and Sonya, several Seminoles and a few 
Creeks from the Brighton Reservation. 

I did the leggings and a good bit of 
the beadwork. This project gave me an 
opportunity to study and learn more about 
the techniques of creating the bandolier 
bags, their historical significance and 
traditional construction and spiritual 
guidelines. I also worked as a technical 
adviser for the storytelling and participated 
in its development. 

Q. Was the boardwalk and cultural 
village Billy’s inspiration? 

JA. I’m not sure who came up with that 
or if it was envisioned from the beginning. 
George Billie was in charge of the village, 
and despite his age, he continues to stay 
involved in its maintenance and operation. 
At first they talked about putting in a dirt 
walk to the village, but that wasn’t possible. 
Huge amounts of fill would have been 
required and culverts to allow the water 
to flow freely among the trees in the rainy 
season. Bringing in the dirt and construction 
equipment would have destroyed the 
swamp. The boardwalk was, of course, 
the better way to go, and it protected the 
environment. 

Q. The Museum facility in Big 
Cypress is coming on its 1 5th anniversary in 
August and has accomplished many things, 
including being the first-ever Tribally 
governed museum to be fully accredited. 
Having been involved in the planning and 
creation, is it satisfying to see the early 
goals and vision come to pass? 

JA. Of course. Not only is Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki a place of learning for others, it has 
meant a lot to my gathering of knowledge. 
While I worked on various projects, I did 
research regarding the traditional arts and 
gained considerable insight into techniques 
that have been passed down from one 
generation to another. My beadwork and 


the storytelling of my ancestors was an 
important part of my younger years, and I 
have enjoyed the opportunity of helping to 
preserve this for the future. 

I was involved in the original oral 
history program and called upon to translate 
for some of the elders. This is an important 
resource of the Museum, and I gained 
a lot of personal information during the 
interviews. 

Q. The Museum has in recent years 
staged a number of rotating exhibits in 
addition to the permanent exhibits first 
established and designed. This is done in 
part to actively involve Tribal members, 
stimulate and educate visiting audiences 
and feature items from the extensive and 
amazing Museum collection. What have 
been some of your favorites over the last 
years? What would you like to see in the 
way of exhibits in the future? 

JA. I enjoyed being part of the Seminole 
artwork exhibit and the opportunity 
it provided for local talent to express 
themselves. I also found the postcard 
review to be outstanding. This created 
an opportunity for Tribal members to see 
some of their extended families from recent 
generations and catch a glimpse of their 
lifestyle. It brought back memories of their 
youth for some of the elders and increased 
the Museum’s knowledge by identification 
of many of the participants. 

Possible future exhibits could focus on 
dolls and patchwork. The Museum holds 
some very special pieces in its collections, 
and the history of these arts and crafts are 
an integral part of our heritage. This would 
also create an opportunity to display some 
of the current accomplishments of both 
our Tribal elders and the upcoming young 
artists. It might stimulate their creativity 
because soon it will be their responsibility 
to pass this art along to the next generation. 

Q. The Museum has carried forward 
the early, significant relationship with 
the Smithsonian and in 2009 became one 
of the designated Smithsonian affiliates 
nationwide. How valuable was that 
partnership in forming the Museum? What 
do you feel is the value in it today? 

A- Billy was involved with several 
Smithsonian committees, and consultants 
were an important part of the initial 
groundwork and planning that revolved 
around the creation of the Museum. Being 
designated an affiliate is an indication that 
many of the original goals of the Museum 
have been met, and by following the 
necessary guidelines, the Museum will 
continue to grow, protect and preserve our 
culture. 

Q. What would you like to see the 
Museum accomplish in the next 1 5 years? 

JA. I would like to see more Seminole 
workers and our young people being 
educated to eventually fill the roles of the 
positions necessary for the operation of a 
successful museum. An extended outreach 
program within all the communities would 
be an important asset for the Museum 
and the Seminole people. This would be a 
positive reinforcement of our culture. 

This article originally appeared in the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki s AQ in Issue 1: Volume 3. 
It was reprinted with permission from the 
Museum. 


CASINO from page 1 A 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger, April 26 was “a 
long, long time coming” and “a dream come 
true.” 

It was the Grand Opening of the new 
Seminole Casino on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

The parking area of Billie Swamp 
Safari, the Seminole’s outback tourist 
enterprise, was filled with cars, trucks and 
guests, including Tribal, local and county 
officials. Nearby, food was being prepared 
for a grand buffet. Seminole women in 
bright Native garb were busy making 
frybread and demonstrating patchwork 
sewing while Seminole men in patchwork 
shirts were carving canoes and knives. 

The roaring airboats were soaring in 
the distance. Even some of the stars from 
Swamp Men , on a break from reality TV, 
were on hand with a bear, a panther and a 
skunk. 

“For a long time out in BC, it’s been 
kind of fragmented,” Big Cypress Board 
Rep. Joe Frank said. “But it won’t be that 
way anymore.” 

Thirty-seven Fas Vegas-style slot 
machines were installed inside the back 
section of the Swamp Water Cafe, the 
Safari’s restaurant with the commanding 
view of the reservation’s Kissimmee Billy 
Strand. They replaced the old Big Cypress 
Casino, which suffered under a nearby tent 
near the 2,000-acre, watery complex. 

“The first thing we had to do was get 
out of that tent,” said Seminole Gaming 
CEO Jim Allen, who credited Councilman 
Tiger’s diligence in making it happen. “This 
is the first step.” 

Allen pointed to large display boards 
depicting a six-phase project designed to 
transform both 19-year-old Billie Swamp 
Safari and Tribal gaming activities on the 
900,000-acre Big Cypress Reservation. 

“I am committed 100 percent to this 
project,” he said. 

Phase One - moving the existing casino 
into the restaurant at Billie Swamp Safari - 
is complete. 

Phase Two, now in operation, involves 
minimal landscaping and the replacement of 
existing concrete pathways and sidewalks 
with loose materials, decomposed stone 


materials, crushed shell or stone. Future 
phases include construction of a new, 
8,665-square-foot reception center near 
the Billie Swamp Safari entrance off West 
Boundary Road. The center will house 
a 90-seat restaurant and a 50-slot casino 
connected to Native Village Park by water 
taxi or electric shuttle. 

Tribal planners intend to dredge, fill 
and remove edge spoils on channels; install 
a pumping station and other modifications 
to accommodate the water taxi; renovate 
the existing campground; and construct six 
new, 400-square-foot, furnished chickee hut 
rooms with Internet and phones. 

The final phase will complete the 
renovation of the village, including 
restrooms, conversion of the gift shop to a 
herpetarium/animal park and renovations 
to the existing theater, picnic shelters, 
chickees and support buildings. The current 
swamp buggy and airboat areas will be 
relocated, and a horticultural garden will be 
established. 

“Whether you build a 1,000- or a 
100-room hotel, whether you got 4,000 
machines or 40, you got to go through the 
same process,” said Neil Baxley, the new 
casino’s manager. 

Baxley, Councilman Tiger and Rep. 
Frank shared the ribbon-cutting duties. 

Chairman James E. Billie also attended 
the festivities, reminiscing about the many 
swamp buggy, airboat and canoe trips he 
took while mapping and designing the 
original Safari during his fourth term in the 
early ‘90s. 

Big Cypress resident and former 
Chairman Mitchell Cypress stopped by to 
say hello and posed with Chairman Billie 
for a photograph. 

“They been talking about a decent 
casino out here for years,” Cypress said. 
“I’m glad it finally happened.” 

Inside, the bells rang, buzzers buzzed, 
music played and coins clanked on slot 
machines like Deal or No Deal, Sparkling 
Diamonds, Survivor and John Wayne. 
The first big winner, Tribal member Fydia 
Cypress, took in a $1,200 jackpot from one 
of the Stinkin’ Rich machines. 

“Now, no one will play that machine any 
more today,” laughed former Councilman 
David Cypress. 

The Seminole Casino Big Cypress 
is open seven days a week. Visit www. 
seminolebigcypresscasino.com for more 
information. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

A crowd of more than 200 people gather early for the Grand Opening ceremonies just outside the 
alligator pit on April 26. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tribal citizens are the first to try out the new 
machines at the Seminole Casino Big Cypress. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Amanda Cypress from the Community Culture Department demonstrates Seminole patchwork 
sewing in the village area of Billie Swamp Safari. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Former Chairman Mitchell Cypress, left, and 
Chairman James E. Billie support the casino. 
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Second annual Okalee Village 
Pow-Wow held in Hollywood 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Drummers keep the beat going at the Okalee Village Pow-Wow on May 12, while Stephen Bowers’ 
Color Guard leads President Tony Sanchez Jr. and Seminole royalty in for the Grand Entry. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Okalee Indian Village hosted their second 
annual Pow-Wow from May 11-13 in 
Hollywood. The three-day event included 
wildlife shows, alligator wrestling, pow- 
wow dance contests and vendors from 
around the nation. 

“It was a great time for everyone to 
learn other Native American cultures,” 
Okalee Village general manager Jennifer 


“Ebo” Osceola said. 

Grand Entry opened each day with 
an invocation at Hard Rock Live. Then, 
Seminole Tribal member Stephen Bowers 
led the Color Guard, and the dignitaries, 
dancers and royalty from across the country 
followed. 

For the pow-wow dance contest, Native 
American Tribes including the Seminoles, 
Cherokee, Cree, Lakota, Oneida, Chippewa, 
Comanche and Kiowa competed. Men 
were judged in Traditional, Grass and 
Fancy categories, and women were judged 
in Traditional, Jingle and Fancy Shawl 


categories. Southern Drums from Rose Hill 
and Northern Drums from Mandaree gave 
the dancers their beats. 

Osceola said she was happy to see 
more dancers come out to compete than last 
year. Also, about 35 vendors set up booths 
to sell their handmade crafts. 

“When you do something, it gets 
bigger and better every year,” she said. 

The Osceola Brothers Band also 
performed, adding their talent and rock- 4 n’- 
roll tunes to the mix. 

Bringing nail-biting excitement to the 
weekend was the second-ever Freestyle 
Alligator Wrestling Competitions (FAWC) 
show, held at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday 
at the Okalee Indian Village amphitheater. 

FAWC was founded by veteran alligator 
wrestlers James Holt, David Weathers, Ian 
Tyson and Clinton Holt to promote alligator 
wrestling on a professional level, according 
to their website. 

At the media event previewing the 
show, Clinton Holt attempted the head trick 
for the first time since February 2011, when 
his head got caught in alligator Houdini’s 
teeth while performing the trick during a 
show in Brighton. 

After combining the scores for both 
nights of competition, this year’s winners 
were as follows: first place - Chris Gillette; 
second place - Marco Zeno; third place - 
Paul Bedard. Gillette and Bedard star on the 
Animal Planet TV show Gator Boys. 

“The turnout was really, really good and 
the show was spectacular,” James Holt said. 
“The sport is growing by leaps and bounds 
every time we put on a competition.” 

About 500 people attended the show on 
Friday and about 750 came on Saturday, he 
said. 




Kathryn Stolarz 

Seminole vendor Connie Gowen waits for customers to buy her crafts on May 12 inside the Hard 
Rock Live. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Seminole Okalee wildlife manager John Jones 
shows the crowd a baby alligator. Alligators are 
much more common than crocodiles, he said. 



Brett Daly 

Clinton Holt performs a trick during a media day preview of the Freestyle Wrestling Alligator 
Competitions held at Okalee Village from May 11-12. 


♦ GATOR 

From page 1A 


“Anything can make that jaw 
snap shut,” he said, adding that after 
watching footage from his Brighton 
performance, he saw that his ear grazed 
Houdini’s jaw, making it clamp down. 

This time around, he successfully 
did what he said he is known best for: 
getting his head deep into the alligator’s 
mouth. 

“The biggest pleasure I get is the 
adrenaline rush, and I love the feeling 
after the show is done and you’re not 
bit,” he said. 

The FAWC show was open to both 
Tribal and non-Tribal members who 
had experience handling alligators and 


took place on the evenings of May 11- 
12 during the Okalee Village Pow-Wow, 
a three-day event that showcased the 
history of the Seminole Tribe through 
pow-wow dancing, wildlife and snake 
shows and a Native American crafts 
marketplace, among others. 

Each alligator wrestler competed in 
eight-minute sessions and was judged in 
five different categories: aggressiveness 
of the gator, difficulty of the stunts, 
land wrangling, water wrangling and 
showmanship. The winner, Chris 
Gillette, from the TV show Gator Boys , 
took home a $3,000 prize. 

“[Alligator wrestling] is no longer 
going to be a sideshow act,” Holt said. 
“We’re going to make it a more legit 
sport.” 



Kathryn Stolarz 

During an Okalee Village wildlife show on May 12, alligator wrestler Daniel Beck gives 
the audience a taste of the Freestyle Alligator Wrestling Competitions that went on that 
evening. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Even children get decked out in their Tribe’s apparel for the second annual Okalee Village Pow-Wow 
from May 11-13. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Immokalee Tribal members Fredona Friaz, left, 
Delores Jumper and baby Bebeyanna Quinones 
watch the Grand Entry on May 12. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Native American Tribes including the Seminoles, Cherokee, Cree, Lakota, Oneida, Chippewa, Comanche and Kiowa compete in the three-day pow-wow 
competition held inside Hollywood’s Hard Rock Live. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Male pow-wow dancers are judged in Traditional, Grass and Fancy categories, and female 
dancers are judged in Traditional, Jingle and Fancy Shawl categories. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar, left, and Little Miss Florida Seminole Jordan Osceola 
smile near a Seminole crafts booth at Okalee Village on May 12. 
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Hollywood Hard Rock employees 
bring hope to neighbor 



Rachel Buxton 

Employees of the Hard Rock Hotel & Casino give hope to Nancy Lacter, wearing green, by 
participating in the Adopt-A-House project. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Brighton’s Red Barn was the first Seminole property to make the National Historic Register. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

HOLLWOOD — On April 19, eight 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
employees pulled into Nancy Lacter ’s 
driveway, ready to fulfill one of her dreams. 
Moments later, Lacter, of Hollywood, 
opened her front door with tears in her eyes. 

Lacter, a single mother, had been on 
the waiting list for the City of Hollywood’s 
Adopt-A-House project for more than two 
years. 

Adopt-A-House is a housing renovation 
project where volunteers do practical and 
feasible restorations on one-story, single- 
family homes such as painting or cleaning 
up the yard. The City of Hollywood’s 
Volunteer Hollywood program is flooded 
with applications for the project. 

“I saw the ad in a newspaper and 
applied,” Lacter said. “I didn’t hear 
anything back, so I kept calling and calling, 
and now it is finally happening.” 

The Hard Rock reached out to their 
employees in their monthly newsletter 
asking for volunteers for the community 
service project. 

“We try to do a couple of community 
projects a month,” director of hotel 
operations Chris Cano said. “We have 
also participated in beach cleanups. It is 
just a good way for the Seminole Tribe to 
give back and to help their neighbors and 
community.” 

Dawn Miller, employee relations 
coordinator for the Hard Rock, helped 
organize the volunteers and contacted the 
City of Hollywood to get the ball moving. 
She said it shows people that the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida are more than just casinos; 
they are caring individuals. 

After much waiting, Lacter received 
the call from the City of Hollywood’s 


Department of Community & Economic 
Development saying she had been 
selected for the renovation project. An 
employee visited Lacter so she could pick 
out paint colors and get ready for the big 
day. However, the biggest surprise didn’t 
happen until she met her crew. 

“I had no idea employees from the 
Hard Rock were the ones coming,” she 
said. “I was so excited to find out. I love 
the Hard Rock. I go there all the time. The 
Seminole Tribe are just great people.” 

Cano and Miller, along with their 


coworkers, spent the day painting the 
exterior of Lacter ’s house. 

“It is good to help,” Hard Rock 
employee Theova Milfort said. “Everyone 
needs help.” 

Lacter thanked the Seminole Tribe and 
the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
employees for their generosity and said she 
is proud of her house. 

“I can’t thank them enough; it really 
means a lot,” she said. “They have given 
me hope.” 


♦ RED BARN 

From page 3A 


She will donate the finished painting 
and a limited-edition set of fine art prints 
to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum to help raise 
funds for an eventual renovation of the Red 
Bam, the Seminole Tribe’s only stmcture 
on the National Register of Historic Places. 

“You can feel the spirits of the old 
cowboys out here,” she said while taking a 
break from her painting. “I feel very honored 
to be part of this wonderful project.” 

Gardiner, who earned bachelor’s 
degrees in communications and theater from 
Temple University, originally sculpted the 
human form. Working in stone, wood, wire, 
wax and clay, she presented exhibitions 
across the East Coast before switching to 
pastels and working on location. She has 
studied with Deborah Paris, Ken Mclndoe, 
Lorenzo Chavez, Albert Handell and Doug 
Dawson - some of the best landscape 


painters in the country. 

A founding member of Adirondack 
Mountain School Painters, she is also 

a member of the National Academy 
of Professional Plein Air Painters and 

Professional Association of Visual Artists, 
as well as the Plein Air arts associations 
in Florida, New Mexico, Tampa Bay 

and Colorado. She was one of 10 artists 
whom the Chinese government invited to 
participate in a cultural exchange where 
she painted alongside Chinese artists and 
displayed her work in an exhibit there. 

Gardiner’s painting and prints will 
be available for purchase at the Red 

Barn Dance, which the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office and the Seminole 
Cattleman’s Association have tentatively 
scheduled for October. The event will 
include the unveiling of both an official 
National Historic Register bronze plaque for 
the side of the barn and a historic roadside 
marker a few miles away on SR 721. 


+ More TRAIL photos from page 3A 
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Kathryn Stolarz 

Tribal seniors from Trail, Big Cypress and Immokalee smile with Trail Liaison Norman Huggins during a stop on their Everglades airboat ride. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Marlin Miller, Joseph Billy and Virginia 
Mitchell enjoy the airboat ride on May 9. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Immokalee senior Joseph Billie eats a traditional 
meal with his brother Tommie, from Clewiston. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. smiles with 
his mother, Mary Sanchez, at the Huggins 
Camp in Trail. 


Billie Bowlegs 
historical marker found 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

MOORE HAVEN — The mystery is 
solved. The Billie Bowlegs III road sign has 
been found. 

The Glades County landmark has 
been safely stored in Hendry County at the 
LaBelle office of the Florida Department 
of Transportation (DOT) waiting for the 
completion of construction 
improvements at the 
intersection of West State 
Road 78 and US 27, where 
a historical marker honoring 
the great Seminole leader 
has stood since 1965. 

Reports that the sign 
may have been stolen or 
lost alarmed Myrtice Young 
with the Polk County 
Historical Commission, 
the organization which 
partnered with the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida in erecting 
the current sign in 2008. It 
replaced the original, which 
had rusted out and had 
been damaged in several 
accidents since it was erected in 1965, not 
long after Bowlegs’ death. The original sign 
was sponsored by the now-defunct Peace 
River Valley Historical Society. 

“People don’t realize the abuse that 
those historical signs go through. They get 
knocked down and beat up all the time,” 
Young said. “That sign is very important to 
us. Billie Bowlegs was a great friend and 
historical figure to many people in Polk 
County and throughout the Peace River 
Valley.” 

Fun-loving and gregarious, Billie 
Bowlegs III was one of the most familiar 
Seminole Indians in Florida history and an 


early proponent of outreach and cultural 
preservation. A maternal grandson of 
Osceola and member of the Snake Clan, 
his name was originally Billy Fewell; as 
an adult, he renamed himself after Billy 
Bowlegs (Holata Micco), a prominent 
Seminole Wars leader whom he greatly 
admired. He spent most of his life on lands 
that became the Brighton Reservation, 
playing a significant role as a principal 
Tribal representative during 
the original government 
negotiations regarding the 
establishment of Indian 
reservations in Florida. 

State historical markers, 
through the years, have been 
projects for local historical 
commissions and agencies. 
When Bowlegs III died at the 
age of 103, Glades County had 
not yet formed any historical 
commission, “so Peace River 
and, later, Polk County, stepped 
in to honor his memory.” 

A DOT spokesperson said 
the marker will be replaced 
soon, right where it was 
before, on the right roadside 
heading south on SR 78 from US 27 at 26° 
49.967' N, 81° 11.217' W. 

The marker contains the following 
words: 

BILLIE BOWLEGS (III) 
chufi hajo 
1862- 1965 

In the Ortona cemetery, eight miles west 
of here, lie the remains of a noble citizen 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, a faithful 
representative of his people and a true friend 
of the white man. 

Erected by the Polk County Historical 
Commission and the Seminole Tribe 2008. 



Florida Memory Project photo 

Billy Bowlegs III 


^ More MISS INDIAN WORLD photos from page 1 A 
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Christine McCall 


Miss Florida Seminole Jewel Buck makes her grand entry during the Miss Indian World 2012 Pageant along with the other contestants. 


Jewel Buck salutes the crowd during the finals 
of the Miss Indian World Pageant. 


Christine McCall 

Jewel Buck performs in the talent portion of the 
competition. 
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Family and friends remember 
the late Mike Allen Smith 



Rachel Buxton 

From left, Jenny Johns, Jimmie Smith and Alice Sweat remember their late nephew. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — Family man, 
good friend, inspiration and hard worker 
were all words used to describe the late 
Mike Allen Smith on April 28 as family 
and friends gathered for a memorial 
horseshoe tournament in his honor. 

Tribal members from Big Cypress, 
Brighton and Hollywood joined together 
at Oneva Smith’s house on the Big 
Cypress Reservation to remember and 
celebrate Smith’s life. 

“He is gone but not forgotten,” 
Smith’s aunt Alice Sweat said. 

As guests arrived, family rushed to 
bring out the food at the scheduled time. 

“Mike always liked to be on time,” 
said former President Richard Bowers, a 
good friend to the late Smith. “Everyone 
was freaking out because the food didn’t 
arrive on time.” 

Sweat and her sister Jenny Johns, 
both of the Brighton Reservation, sang 


Amazing Grace in English and then in 
Creek before Mike Tiger, pastor of the 
First Indian Baptist Church in Brighton, 
said a blessing. 

In the end, lunch went off without 
a hitch and family and friends enjoyed 
a hearty meal and fellowship. People 
mingled and looked at photo collages on 
display of Smith’s life. 

“The pictures remind me of all the 
memories we had,” Bowers said. “He was 
a do-er, a hard worker and a cattleman.” 

Following lunch, friends and Tribal 
officials shared their memories of Smith. 

“All the things we did were funny,” 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
said. “He had visions.” 

Councilman Tiger shared how Smith 
had the idea of making a modern home 
in the design of a traditional Seminole 
chickee. 

“I wish he would have finished it,” 
Councilman Tiger said. 

Even though Smith battled addiction, 
he strove to show his daughter, Julia 


Smith, that it was never too late to make a 
change. His daughter was his inspiration. 

Smith enrolled in rehabilitation and 
took it seriously, even helping out around 
the rehab refuge. He put his Seminole 
skills to use building a chickee on the 
grounds. 

Family friend Daniel Tommie read 
letters from Smith’s therapist, who 
praised his hard work and dedication to 
live a better life. 

“He wanted to help save his Tribe 
from the silent killer,” Tommie read. “He 
was so much more than he realized.” 

Smith’s niece Danyelle Boromei sang 
I Can Only Imagine for her late uncle and 
said she wants people not to remember 
the man who partied, but the man who 
cared so much for others and who always 
put a smile on everyone’s faces. 

“People forget how you fall; they 
remember how you pick yourself up,” 
Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank said. 
“It was a privilege to know Mike and be 
around him.” 



Rachel Buxton 

Julia Smith and Richard Bowers recall good 
times they shared with Mike Allen Smith. 


Tribe breaks record at annual 
cattle sale and auction 

Seminole Tribe pulls in around $4 million in cattle sales 



Kathryn Stolarz 

From left, Trail Liaison Norman Huggins, Trail senior Linda Cypress and President Tony Sanchez 
Jr. get ready to enter Cypress’ house for the first time, just moments after Cypress was handed 
the keys to her new home. 


Trail senior gets 
keys to new home 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

TRAIL — The keys to Linda 
Cypress’ new home finally fell into her 
hands on May 9. 

Construction on the Trail senior’s 
house had been interrupted by the 
changing of contractors and waiting for 
permits, but her wait is now over. Trail 
Construction Crew employees completed 
the job started by another contractor in 
2010. 

“I’m just happy to get my home 
done,” she said. 

The four-bedroom, two-bathroom 
home is 1,900-square-feet and features 
porcelain tile floors, wood cabinets, 
granite kitchen countertops, a 15 -foot- 
high ceiling and a chickee-thatched roof 
made with about 10,000 fans, carpenter 
Ivan Diaz said. 

“It feels good just to have her in 
here after so long,” said Diaz, one of four 


carpenters to complete the house. 

Trail Liaison Norman Huggins and 
President Tony Sanchez Jr. stood at the 
doors of her new home and handed over 
the keys. 

“There’s nothing like that feeling 
of owning your own place,” President 
Sanchez said. 

Cypress’ home is the third one on the 
newest camp in Trail and the first one to 
be completed during Liaison Huggins’ 
administration. There are eight camps in 
Trail. 

Liaison Huggins said Cypress’ house 
will eventually be joined by two or three 
others for her family, as well as cooking 
and eating chickees. The next home to be 
finished in the camp began construction 
last year and is estimated to be completed 
by the end of this year. 

“I want to thank the President and 
Chairman for helping us to complete 
these houses,” Liaison Huggins said. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Seminole cattle 
owners gathered at the Big Cypress Youth 
Center on April 20 to gauge prices at 
the annual cattle sale, and they were not 
disappointed. 

During the live, hour-long video 
auction, Seminole calves sold for an 
average of $835 a head, said Alex Johns, 
assistant director of the Natural Resource 
Department. The Tribe pulled in about 
$4 million in sales this year - the Tribe’s 
most profitable year in its 29-year history 
selling cattle through live video auctions. 

One of the Tribe’s 26 lots sold as high 
as $1.94 a pound. 

“The calves sold higher than we’ve 
ever sold them,” Johns said. “We sold 
them at $100 more a head this year. I’m 
happy with the turnout.” 

Johns said he attributes the success 
to supply and demand, as well as to 
repeat customers who like the quality of 
Seminole cattle. About four years ago, 
the cattle department made the decision 


to produce all-natural beef; they no 
longer use hormones or antibiotics, and 
they raise their cattle on an open range. 
Seminole beef currently stands at Choice 
quality-grade USD A beef. 

The result, Johns said, is better 
quality meat that will sell for more money 
on the market. 

The live video auction, used by the 
Tribe for cattle sales since 1983, has also 
played a significant part in the success 
of its agricultural business, Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank said. That year 
the Tribe made Native American history 
as the first to air its cattle on television, 
making it possible for buyers nationwide 
to view the Tribe’s cattle up for sale. 

Fourth-generation Big Cypress cattle 
owner Moses Jumper Jr. said getting good 
prices makes the work worthwhile. 

“We raise some of the best cattle in 
the State of Florida,” he said. “It’s one 
of our first industries. Cattle has been a 
pretty established tradition in my family. 
I see it as part of who I am.” 

Rep. Frank said the event served 
as a way for cattle owners from each 


reservation to meet. For first- time attendee 
Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy 
Scheffler, it also served as a learning 
experience. 

In addition, the event provided an 
opportunity for the late Roger Smith’s 
daughters - Trisha Osceola, Amanda 
Smith, Dana Osceola and Brittany Smith - 
to commemorate their father. The women 
gave out camouflage T-shirts and hats that 
they designed with Roger Smith’s brand. 

“We wanted to donate shirts and caps 
to all the cattle owners because we wanted 
to give back in his memory,” Trisha said. 
“We know our dad really loved to tend to 
his cattle. We always teased him because 
he tended to them so much.” 

Each Brighton cattle owner’s brand 
was also represented on the shirt, and 
the women said they hope to incorporate 
every Seminole cattle owner’s brand 
into the shirt design next year. In the 
meantime, they will work to carry on their 
father’s legacy. 

“We know we have big shoes to fill,” 
Trisha said. “But it don’t hurt to try.” 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Linda Cypress’ new home is the third one to be completed on the newest camp in Trail. 


Native American lacrosse movie hits theaters nationwide 
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Atilano Nunez 

From left, Seminole Tribune Editor in Chief Camellia Osceola, Crooked Arrows actress Charlotte 
Logan and Broadcasting Manager Sunshine Frank spend the day in Syracuse, N.Y., for the 
premiere of the Native American lacrosse movie Crooked Arrows. 


BY ATILANO NUNEZ 
Broadcasting Department 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. — Seminole Media 
Productions (SMP) attended the premiere 
of Crooked Arrows, a feature film about 
a Native American lacrosse team. The 
premiere was shown at the Oncenter Crouse 
Hinds Theater in Syracuse, N.Y. 

At the premiere, SMP Broadcasting 
Manager Sunshine Frank and Seminole 
Tribune Editor in Chief Camellia Osceola 
spoke with the film’s producers and actors 
to find out what it meant to them to spotlight 
Native America on such a large scale. 

“We enjoyed going to the premiere and 
seeing a united Native America,” Frank said. 
“I was very happy to see that we are being 
represented in the motion picture world in 
a positive, feel-good light and that a Native 
Tribe like the Onondaga Nation took the 
risk and produced a film to raise awareness 
and teach Native culture to mainstream 
America.” 

The film tells the story of mixed-blood 
Native American Joe Logan who is tasked 
by his father with coaching the reservation’s 
high school lacrosse team. 

In the movie, Logan (played by Brandon 
Routh of Superman Returns) inspires the 
Native American boys and teaches them the 
true meaning of Tribal pride. Ignited by their 


heritage and believing in their new-found 
potential, the coach and team climb an uphill 
battle to the state championship finals. 

The game of lacrosse originated with 
the Six Nations Tribes of the Iroquois 
Confederacy: the Oneida, Mohawk, 

Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca and Tuscarora. 
Crooked Arrows will be the first film ever to 
showcase the game of these Tribes. 

Neal Powless, one of the film’s co- 
producers and a member of the Eel Clan 
of the Onondaga Nation, said he wanted 
the film to showcase Native America’s role 
in the creation of lacrosse. Powless was a 
three-time All-American lacrosse player at 
Nazareth College before being drafted by the 
Rochester Knighthawks, leading to a seven- 
year career in the National Lacrosse League. 

“Just like any good movie, it takes you 
on a journey,” he said. “ Crooked Arrows 
takes you to the rez and then brings you back 
home.” 

The film also features popular Native 
American actor Gil Birmingham, who 
enjoyed having the opportunity to play in a 
Native film. 

“We are very proud that we have the 
Native storyline,” he said. “We hope that 
it’s entertaining as well as educational and 
that the youth connect with the greatness of 
the Creator, which is where the game came 
from.” 



Atilano Nunez 

Native American actor Gil Birmingham, star of the 
movie Crooked Arrows, takes a moment to speak 
with Seminole Media Productions during the 
movie premiere in Syracuse, N.Y. 


Osceola said she enjoyed the experience. 
“I think it’s always a good thing to 
support our fellow Native Americans and to 
educate the non-native world,” she said. 
Crooked Arrows hits theaters June 1. 
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Newest Seminole Police officer graduates from Police Academy 



Brett Daly 

From left, new Officer Clifford Turnquest celebrates his Police Academy graduation with Police 
Chief William Latchford and Lt. John Bissett. 



Brett Daly 

New Officer Clifford Turnquest, back row, far right, and his graduating class recite the Pledge of Allegiance during their April 18 ceremony. Officer 
Turnquest began his career with the Seminole Tribe as a service aide. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

DAVIE — The Seminole Police 
Department welcomed one more officer 
into their ranks on April 18. 

New officer Clifford Turnquest 
graduated from the Broward College 
Institute of Public Safety’s Police Academy 
among 14 other Broward County cadets in 
his class, earning a special recognition in 
the process. 


Officer Turnquest received the Officer 
Frankie Shivers Memorial Award, an honor 
presented to one cadet who shows “true 
heart and the attitude of a true leader,” 
presenter Deputy Ian Hunt said. Officer 
Shivers was a first-year Hollywood Police 
Officer who was shot and killed by a suicidal 
person whom she was trying to rescue from 
a burning car. 

“The award represents everything the 
Tribe is about: leadership and overcoming 


adversity,” Seminole Police Chief William 
Latchford said. “Officer Turnquest is a great 
employee. He’s an employee that loves 
working for the Tribe, and he’s a role model 
for the service aides and police officers.” 

Officer Turnquest began his career 
as a service aide for the Seminole Tribe 
in February 2010. He mainly worked the 
gates on the Hollywood Reservation until 
fellow service aides inspired him to apply 
to the Police Academy later that year. He 


attended his first class last year on Nov. 7 
- his birthday. 

“It was a great birthday gift,” he said. 

For 25 weeks, he and his classmates 
went through rigorous physical and 
academic training to prepare for the line of 
duty. 

“It was definitely very challenging, but 
that was something I was looking forward 
to,” he said. “The Police Academy was a 
once-in-a-lifetime thing. It made me a much 


better person.” 

After graduation, he completed the 
required State Officer Certification Exam 
and began his new job as an officer for the 
Seminole Tribe. 

“I’m looking forward to working with 
the fellow officers and the fellow service 
aides and looking forward to learning from 
a police officer perspective,” he said. “I 
just want to be the best I can and learn my 
niche.” 


Fire Department gets two new ambulances 



Photo courtesy of Deputy Chief Dave Casey 

The Brighton Reservation will get two new rescue units like the one pictured above. 


B Y VINCE C INQUE 

Fire Rescue Support Services Manager 

Last year, the Tribal Council 
approved the purchase of two Fire Rescue 
ambulances to replace 12-year-old units. 
Both were built by Horton in Grove City, 
Ohio (near Columbus), following an 
extensive bid process. 

The first of the two new rescue units for 
Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue was recently 
delivered. The new rescues feature the 
lower half of the vehicle painted red and the 
top half white. The current rescues are all 
white, as opposed to the fire apparatuses, 
which are primarily red. 

“Although we are all one department, 
firefighters are emergency medical 
technicians and paramedics and operate 
both the fire suppression equipment and 
medical rescue units. There still frequently 
is confusion that the functions are done 
by separate agencies, and we wanted to 
show more uniformity,” Fire Rescue Chief 
Donald DiPetrillo said. 

Before Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 
was formed, medical rescue service was 
provided by local emergency medical 
services that did not always support the 
community and its unique needs. 

Besides having a new paint scheme, 
the new rescues have a number of occupant 
safety features not found in the current 
rescue units. 

The Horton Occupant Protection 
System protects the patients and the crew 
with better structural integrity, a system 


of air bags and three-point seatbelts. The 
patient compartment is equipped with air 
curtains in case of an accident. 

The units are designed to allow for the 
reuse of the patient compartment body on 
a new chassis in future years. 


Both trucks will be assigned to the 
Brighton Reservation, with their current 
12- and eight-year-old rescues being kept 
as reserve trucks. 


Academy graduate 
receives prestigious award 


BY WILLIAM R . LATCHFORD 
Seminole Tribe Police Chief 

It is with great pride that the Seminole 
Police Department recognizes Academy 
cadet graduate Clifford Turnquest, who 
recently attended the Broward County 
Police Academy Basic Recruit Certificate 
Program held at Broward College. He 
graduated on April 18 with the distinct 
honor of receiving the prestigious 
Frankie Shivers Memorial Award. This 
is presented to an Academy cadet for 
exemplary conduct, as well as for offering 
continuous assistance to other Academy 
cadets throughout the program. This 
award came to fruition and was dedicated 
in memory of Frankie Shivers, a City of 
Hollywood Police officer killed in the 
line of duty. It acknowledges a cadet’s 
demonstration of honor, service to others 
and an unselfishness toward other cadets. 
The recipient is chosen by Academy 
instructors, staff and fellow cadets. 

Clifford Turnquest began his career 
with the Seminole Police Department 
and the Seminole Tribe of Florida as a 
community service aide. However, he 
decided to embark on the next phase of his 
career and undertake the task of becoming 
an officer. He attended the Police Academy 
under a sponsorship program implemented 
by myself to encourage employees to 
strive to excel. Clifford Turnquest has truly 
proven his desire to excel, and he will be 
a strong addition as an officer serving our 



Brett Daly 

During his Police Academy graduation, new 
Officer Clifford Turnquest receives an award 
for leadership. 


communities within the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

I thank you for allowing me to be 
the Police Chief in this noble profession, 
protecting and serving those within the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 


Seminole Tribe sponsors South East Police Motorcycle Rodeo 
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Brett Daly 

Participants line up for the Seminole Fire Department’s demonstration. Kids put out real fires with 
a fire extinguisher. 


Brett Daly 

Seminole Police Department (SPD) staff show off their police vehicles during the South East Police Motorcycle Rodeo and Safety Expo. SPD recently 
added new Dodge Chargers to their line of vehicles. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The Seminole 
Police and Fire departments had a strong 
presence at the South East Police Motorcycle 
Rodeo and Public Safety Expo, which took 
place on May 5 at the Hollywood Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino. 

Four SPD officers competed in the 
Motorcycle Rodeo along with about 


100 riders from more than 20 local law 
enforcement agencies throughout Florida 
and the East Coast. The riders maneuvered 
through a variety of challenging courses to 
help raise money for Concerns of Police 
Survivors (C.O.P.S.), a national organization 
dedicated to helping children and families 
who have lost loved ones in the line of duty. 

Hollywood Sergeant Mitch Van Sant 
placed second in the Division 1 /Harley 
Davidson with a Fairing and placed first 
in the Over Age 50 Division. Hollywood 


Officer James Boudreaux, Hollywood 
Officer Joseph Companion and Big Cypress 
Officer Sal Gebbia also competed. 

In addition, both departments 
participated in the Public Safety Expo 
coordinated by Broward Crime Stoppers. 
The expo showcased crime prevention 
vehicles and offered safety demonstrations. 

“It shows the general public that the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida is prepared for 
anything that comes up,” Seminole Police 
Chief William Latchford said. “We’re 


showing that we’re a leading department in 
the country.” 

SPD distributed information about 
identity theft and handed out gun locks, 
as well as displayed their helicopter, 
TerraHawk surveillance vehicle and new 
Dodge Charger vehicles. 

The Seminole Fire Department 
showcased their fire engines and equipment 
and gave kids the opportunity to put out a 
real fire with a fire extinguisher during a 
demonstration. 


“We’re trying to create excitement and 
interest in the Fire Department,” Seminole 
firefighter Mark LaMadeleine said. “These 
kids had a blast out here.” 

Hollywood Tribal member Gwen 
Bowers-Kennedy attended the event and 
said she enjoyed seeing SPD’s capabilities. 

“I know how my police department 
is,” she said. “They’re good. I know almost 
every one of them, and they’re doing a great 
job.” 
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Hah-Tung-Ke: Darrell Clanton 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

Darrell Clanton is the professional 
stage name for well-known Pinellas County 
beach singer, songwriter and guitarist 
Darrell Puckett. Bom in Indianapolis 
on Aug. 10, 1956, and raised in South 
Pasadena, Fla., Darrell began playing 
professional music while attending Boca 
Ciega High School. 

From the stage of local Tampa Bay 
nightclubs at the age of 15, he developed 
into a full-time performer, traveling daily 
with his guitar across the central West Coast 
of Florida before moving to Nashville in 
1978 at 22. 

A talented songsmith, Darrell 
immediately gained a five-year staff writing 
contract with Window Music Publishing Co. 
There, songs he penned were recorded by 
B.J. Thomas, Bobby Vinton, Jean Shepard, 
The Wilburn Brothers and Country Music 
legend Charlie Louvin. 

Veteran country singer Justin Tubb 
heard Darrell’s own demo record and 
encouraged the young man to pursue 
a career as a recording artist. After 
signing with Warner Bros. Records, 
label executives suggested he change his 
surname to something less common than 
Puckett; they suggested Clanton, after the 
town of Clanton, Ala. 

“(The) heart of the heart of Dixie,” 
he told the Tampa Bay Times for an article 
published in May 2007. “At that point 
I wanted to be signed to Warner Bros, 
so bad I would have let them call me 
Rumpelstiltskin.” 

Darrell released his debut single, a 
cover version of Hawkshaw Hawkins’ 
Lonesome 7-7203 written by Justin Tubb, in 


late 1983. By early 1984, Darrell’s version 
reached No. 1 on the Australian and New 
Zealand charts and entered the Top 20 on 
the U.S. Billboard country singles charts. 

The same year, he was nominated 
for New Male Vocalist of the Year at the 
Academy of Country Music Awards; 
charted his second single, 77/ Take as Much 
of You as I Can Get, which peaked at No. 
75; performed three times at the Grand Ole 
Opry ; and opened shows for Hank Williams 
Jr. and Lynn Anderson. 

Then, it all went away. Mothers Against 
Dmnk Driving led a boycott against his 
label when his next song charted. I Forgot 
That I Don ’t Live Here Anymore , a tune 
about dmnken amnesia, peaked at No. 56 
before Warner Bros, dropped him. 

In the 1990s, he worked first as a film 
and video producer before going back 
to staff songwriting with rock/pop artist 
Sting’s Global Music Co. 

He eventually returned to Florida in 
2003 and resumed playing music at local 
venues in the Tampa Bay area, calling 
himself “The Dune Doctor.” 

“The one-hit- wonder thing is hard,” he 
said in the Tampa Bay Times. “You didn’t 
die, but you aren’t famous anymore.” 

Then, along came the BP oil spill on 
April 20, 2010. Fear and frustration filled 
the air along the Pinellas beaches, exposed 
- at the whim of the winds and tides - to 
thousands of gallons of non-biodegradable, 
beach-ruining oil. As he performed music 
along the beaches, one image kept coming 
to his mind: “I kept thinking of that 1970s 
commercial about littering; it featured the 
Indian (Iron Eyes Cody) with the tear in his 
eye. 

“I thought to myself, ‘We’re in Florida. 
Who is the main Indian around here?’ I 



Photo courtesy of Splattermouth Music Inc. 

Darrell Clanton performs at the Thunderbird 
Hotel on Treasure Island Beach in April 2011. 


grew up as a youth along these beaches, and 
I learned about Osceola, the great Seminole 
warrior. Osceola’s crying! It came to me 
just like that.” 

The rest of the lyrics came quickly 
to the professional songwriter after that 
revelation, and then the video, directed 
by Dan Mashburn and produced by Alix 
Redmonde. Creek Indian Gregg Hall 
provided footage of oil-soaked Pensacola 
Beach, and the song performance was 
filmed June 24, 2010 on Treasure Island 
behind the Thunderbird Beach Resort, 
where Darrell plays several times each 
week. You can watch the video on YouTube 
by searching “Osceola’s Crying.” 


Osceola’s Crying 

Song lyrics by Darrell Clanton 


The ghost of Osceola’s here, and 
I’m quite sure he knows 
What’s happ’nin’ in the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico 
It’s like he’s standin’ in this beach, 
and watchin’ as it’s dyin’ 

And I swear that I can hear the ghost 
of Osceola cryin’ 

Osceola’s cryin’ and the ocean’s 
turnin’ black 

All the greed and profit will not 
ever buy it back 

The politicians point their fingers, 
We all know they’re lyin’ 

And I swear that I can hear the ghost 
of Osceola cryin’ 


The Red Man tried to warn us... 200 
years ago 

The Earth, she is your Mother, and 
you should treat her so 
The lust for worldwide money... 

controls the human race 
If I were Osceola, I’d be laughin’ in 
our faces 

Osceola’s cryin’ cause the ocean’s 
turnin’ black 

All the greed and profit cannot ever 
buy it back 

And as the politicians point their 
fingers, we all know they’re lyin’ 
And I swear that I can hear the ghost 
of Osceola cryin’ 


Osceola’s cryin’ and the ocean’s 
turnin’ black 

All the greed and profit will not 
ever buy it back 

And as the politicians point their 
fingers, we all know they’re lyin’ 
And I could swear that I can hear 
the ghost of Osceola cryin’ 

I swear that I can hear the ghost of 
Osceola cryin’ 

Standin’ here I hear the ghost of 
Osceola cryin’ 

Osceola cryin’ . . .Osceola cryin’ 
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How would you like 
to use the Museum’s 
collections? 


BY JONATHAN MCMAHON 
Research Coordinator 

You may have noticed recently that 
we have been making a concerted effort in 
the Collections Office to engage readers in 
conversations that will benefit us and, we 
hope, make it easier for us to record the 
Tribe’s history. This time, we are in need of 
some advice from all Tribal members. 

Fifteen years ago, Billy L. Cypress 
opened the Museum in Big Cypress for the 
unconquered Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
This Museum became the only one to 
feature the Florida Seminole voice above 
all others. 

As the Tribe’s fortunes have shifted in 
an era when political and public opinion 
is shaped by biased sensationalism, it 
continues to be of the utmost importance 
for the Tribe to tell their own story and be 
involved in their Museum. 

Lately, we have been working on 
a project that will hopefully establish a 
more meaningful relationship between the 
Collections Office of the Museum and the 
diverse Seminole communities we serve. 
We have thousands of objects, documents 
and pictures in our vaults that aren’t on 
display, and we would love for people to 
come in and see them more often. 

We are trying to establish a sustainable 
conversation with Tribal members to gather 
opinions and suggestions on how they 
would like to utilize our collections. In 
other words, we are trying to find ways of 
making our collections more open to the 
Tribe, which is challenging considering 
the distances between all the reservations. 
Currently, we offer use of our research 
library, free Elaponke dictionaries, behind- 
the-scenes tours and image requests to 
all Tribal members, but we know we can 
always do better. 

Behind-the-scenes tours are one 
offering that benefits the communities and 
the Collections Office. 

We’ve received some good feedback 
from other museums and cultural centers in 
the field, and we already deal with broader 
museum- and community-related topics 
by other internal means. For example, we 
have recently formed a Museum Advisory 
Council (MAC) composed of Tribal 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Behind-the-scenes tours are one offering that 
benefits the communities and the Collections 
Office. 


members of varying backgrounds and ages 
who we ask for advice on a number of 
cultural and ethical issues. 

Eventually, our goal is to create a group 
similar to the MAC but whose focus will be 
on advising us strictly on collection matters. 
We would really like to know what you want 
from us and how the Museum’s collections 
can help you. Any volunteers? 

If you or anyone you know would like to 
collaborate with your Museum’s collections 
division in any context, please let us know. 
In our ongoing mission of serving you, 
we are always looking for new ideas and 
thoughts from our readers. If you would like 
to volunteer or have anything to say, please 
chime in by emailing Jonathan McMahon 
at JonathanMcMahon@semtribe.com or by 
calling us at 863-902-1113. 


Have you Seen Us Online? 



"Seminole Jg§Ti'ibune 
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The Seminole Tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 




Follow us on Facebook: 
The Seminole Tribune 


Visit our website at: 
www.seminoIetribune.org 


Follow us on Twitter: 
@SeminoleTribune 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Hard Rock moves into 
Mexico 

ORLANDO — The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
is launching three Hard Rock hotels in Mexico. 
Hard Rock is licensing its name and remodeling 
existing facilities in Cancun and Puerto Vallarta this 
year and on the Riviera Maya south of Cancun next 
year, according to Michael Shindler, executive vice 
president of Hard Rock hotels and casinos. All three 
are Palace Resorts properties. Hard Rock and Palace 
opened a 1,790-room hotel/casino at Punta Cana in 
the Dominican Republic last year. 

From Hard Rock International headquarters in 
Orlando, the company also announced it now has a 
consultant in China, one in India and a third focused 
on the Middle East and Europe. The Hard Rock brand 
had a half-dozen hotels open under license when the 
Seminoles bought the brand, including resorts in 
Indonesia and Thailand and at Universal Studios in 
Orlando. Plans now call for adding up to half a dozen 
hotels per year, including one large casino/hotel, said 
Shindler. 

- Sun Sentinel 

FSU adds new mascot: 
Cimarron 

TALLAHASSEE — The Florida State 
University (FSU) 

Athletics Promotions 
and Marketing Office 
unveiled a new mascot 
recently - a “family 
friendly” alternative to 
controversial football 
“symbols” Osceola 
and Renegade. 

A goofy, smiling 
pony named Cimarron 
will be present at a 
variety of Seminole 
athletic and non- 
athletic events on 
uniforms, logos and in the form of a life-size mascot 
costume, as well as serve as official mascot for the 
FSU Kid’s Club. 

“[Cimarron] is the Spanish word for ‘Seminole,’” 
associate athletic director Rob Wilson told CBS 
Tampa. “We consulted the [Seminole] Tribe when we 
named it.” 

As for Renegade and Chief Osceola, two iconic 
figures in the school’s culture, they will stay on as 
fixtures of FSU’s celebrated football team. 

“We consider them to be symbols, as opposed to 
mascots, and have used their likenesses because of 
our affiliation with the Seminole Tribe of Florida,” 
associate sports information director Bob Thomas 
told CBS Tampa. “We have agreed that they will 
[continue to be] our long-standing symbols in pre- 
game football.” 

Thomas specifically talked about community 
service events and school appearances as examples of 
events where Cimarron may be more appropriate than 
Renegade and Chief Osceola. 

“We’re not replacing anything,” he concluded. 
“[Cimarron will act in] almost a completely different 
realm.” 

- CBS Tampa 


Lummi Nation donates 
$900,000 

FERNDALE, Wash. — The Lummi Nation 
recently poured $900,000 in charitable donations into 
the local and greater Washington economy. On May 1 , 
the Tribe hosted a reception at its Silver Reef Casino, 
Hotel and Spa where the Lummi Indian Business 
Council (LIBC) presented 38 organizations across 
Whatcom County with the donations in recognition of 
their work within the community. 

Since 2002, the Lummi Nation has given more 
than $5 million dollars in community contributions 
to surrounding community and organizations. Tribal 
Chairman Clifford Cultee noted that every Tribal 
gaming dollar earned is invested in public purposes: 
to improve people’s lives, Indian and non-Indian 
alike, in the local community and in communities 
throughout the state: “This revenue also supports our 
healthcare, transportation, housing, education, natural 
resource programs and public safety.” 

Among organizations awarded money were 
four Fire Districts, Whatcom County Sheriff’s 
Office, Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians, 
Alternative Humane Society, American Indian Health 
Commission, Arthritis Foundation, Bellingham Food 
Bank, Forward Veterans Group, Interfaith Coalition 
of Whatcom County, NWIC Pow Wow Committee, 
NWIC Space Center, Northwest Wildlife Rehab 
Center, Washington State Coalition against Domestic 
Violence, Whatcom Symphony Orchestra, Winward 
High School Boosters, World Temperate Rainforest 
Network and many more. 

- Indian Country Today 

Sioux fighting for ‘Fighting 
Sioux’ 

FARGO, N.D. — On June 12, North Dakota 
voters will go to the polls to decide whether the 
University of North Dakota should defy the powerful 
NCAA and keep its “Fighting Sioux” nickname or go 
along with the powerful University of North Dakota 
Alumni Association and remove the eight-decades- 
old moniker - the culmination, perhaps, of a heated, 
seven-year battle. 

The fight began when the NCAA threatened 
19 schools with penalties if they did not get rid 


of American Indian nicknames. Some received 
permission from namesake Tribes and were allowed 
to keep the nickname. UND received approval from 
the Spirit Lake Sioux, but the Standing Rock Sioux 
refused to consider the issue. The North Dakota 
Legislature took on the NCAA by passing a bill in 
early 2011 “requiring” UND to use the nickname and 
Indian head logo. The law was repealed eight months 
later, spurring a grassroots petition drive that made 
the June ballot. 

Meanwhile, U.S. District Judge Ralph Erickson, 
a graduate of the UND law school, threw out a lawsuit 
by members of the two Sioux Tribes asking for at least 
$10 million and a reversal of the 2005 NCAA policy 
banning the use of American Indian imagery. 

Despite siding with the NCAA, Judge Erickson 
wondered why the athletics agency required approval 
from only one Seminole Tribe for Florida State to 
keep its nickname and from only one Chippewa Tribe 
for Central Michigan to keep its moniker, when there 
are several bands of both Tribes. The judge indicated 
the requirement for UND to get written approval from 
two Tribes discounts the Spirit Lake Tribe. 

“Aren’t they Sioux enough?” the judge asked. 

The NCAA attorney did not respond. 

- BismarckTribune.com 

New Keri Road panther 
speed limit 

FELD A, Fla. — You have to slow down for 
panthers on Keri Road now. Or risk a major ticket. 

Recently, Hendry County put into effect a new, 
slow-speed, nighttime panther zone on a 5.25-mile 
stretch of CR 832/Keri Road, a rural road that bisects 
the Okaloacoochee Slough State Forest just north of 
Immokalee. The road’s posted speed limit will now 
drop from 55 to 45 mph at night, when panthers are 
most active and visibility for motorists is low. 

Keri Road is a documented danger zone for 
panthers and other wildlife. Nine panthers are known 
to have been killed by vehicles on CR 832, six of 
which were within the state forest. When the Hendry 
County Engineering Department recorded vehicle 
speeds on the road in August 2011, they found that 
85 percent of motorists drove 65-70 mph, despite the 
legal speed limit of 55 mph. 

Collision with vehicles is one of the leading 
causes of death for endangered Florida panthers. 

During a four-day period in April, nine game 
officers wrote 84 citations and issued 46 warnings 
on SR 29 and US 41 panther speed zones in Collier 
County. Most of the citations were written to motorists 
driving more than 20 mph above the posted speed 
limit. 

Violators often receive fines exceeding $200 for 
their first offense; any violation of more than 29 mph 
over the posted limit will result in a mandatory court 
appearance. 

- Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 

Commission 

NFL to allow limited casino 
ads 

NEW YORK — The NFL will allow teams to 
accept advertisements for casinos and other state- 
licensed, gambling-related establishments during the 
next two seasons. 

The ads, however, can appear only in game 
programs, on local radio broadcasts and in the upper 
bowl and inner concourses of stadiums. No TV. No 
players or coaches involved. No Seminole Hard Rock 
Stadiums. 

“We remain steadfast in our opposition to 
the proliferation of gambling on NFL games,” 
NFL spokesman Brian McCarthy said. “There is a 
distinction between accepting advertising in a limited 
fashion and gambling on the outcome of our games.” 

No employees of the NFL and its teams, including 
players and coaches, can endorse or appear in any 
advertisements for any form of gambling. 

Previously, teams have been permitted to accept 
advertising for horse and dog racing tracks, for 
municipal lotteries and off-track betting organizations, 
provided they offer no betting schemes based on actual 
sporting events; to enter into sponsorship agreements 
with municipal lotteries, provided the lottery offers no 
games based on actual sporting events; and to accept 
advertising for the city of Las Vegas, provided such 
advertisements contain no references to or depictions 
of gambling or casinos. 

Under the change, any entity being advertised 
can’t have a sports book or accept or promote 
gambling of actual sporting events other than horse 
or dog racing. All advertisements must include a 
responsible gambling message. The advertisers must 
agree to contribute funds to the league’s gambling 
education and other related programs. No naming 
rights or programming sponsorships can be sold to 
casinos or gambling-related entities. 

- Associated Press 

Cherokee citizenship rolls 
skewed 

TAHLEQUAH, Okla. — As of April 10, there 
were 3 15,698 citizens enrolled in the Cherokee Nation 
(CN), making it the largest American Indian Tribe. 
However, CN officials admit the number is skewed 
because of deceased citizens still considered active on 
the rolls. 

CN registration manager Justin Godwin said there 
is also no way of knowing how badly the citizenship 
number is skewed: “I’m sure we have citizens that are 
deceased on our rolls, but we have no way of knowing 
unless family or friends notify us of their passing.” 

Cherokee Phoenix staff members found 13 
names of deceased citizens still considered active 


citizens. The list included former Principal Chiefs 
W.W. Keeler and Wilma Mankiller, as well as former 
Deputy Chiefs John Ketcher and Hastings Shade. 
Keeler died in 1987. Mankiller died in 2010. Ketcher 
died in 2011, and Shade died in 2010. 

CN Registration does not have a policy stating 
that a citizen who is known to be deceased will be 
removed after a certain time. 

“Out of respect for the family, we give them time 
to come in and bring the death certificate. I think 
it would be inappropriate to immediately remove 
them from the rolls,” Godwin said, adding that CN 
Registration receives 1,200 citizenship applications 
per month compared to about 50 removal applications. 

CN officials have established a task force to 
examine Tribal database systems. 

Last August, the Cherokee Nation removed the 
Tribal citizenship of some 3,000 Freedmen. 

- Cherokeephoenix.org 


First Tribal national park 
to be established 



BADLANDS NATIONAL PARK, S.D. — In 

a historic move, the U.S. Department of the Interior 
recommended the establishment of the nation’s first 
Tribal national park recently. Secretary of the Interior 
Ken Salazar and National Park Service director Jon 
Jarvis released the final General Management Plan 
and Environmental Impact Statement for the South 
Unit of Badlands National Park, recommending the 
Tribal national park. 

The South Unit of Badlands National Park is 
entirely within the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in 
southwestern South Dakota. The Park Service and 
the Tribe have worked together to manage the South 
Unit’s 133,000 acres for almost 40 years. When the 
Tribal national park is officially enabled by Congress, 
the Oglala Sioux people will establish a new Lakota 
Heritage and Education Center to promote an 
understanding of Oglala Sioux history, culture and 
land-management principles through education and 
interpretation. 

In 20 1 0, Badlands National Park welcomed nearly 
1 million visitors who spent $23 million in the park 
and surrounding communities, supporting more than 
375 area jobs. With expanded future opportunities for 
recreation and education in the South Unit, a Tribal 
national park is an exciting prospect for South Dakota. 

During World War II, the War Department 
established the Pine Ridge Aerial Gunnery Range 
from lands within the reservation. In 1968, the 
Gunnery Range was declared excess, and Congress 
conveyed most of the lands to the Tribe with the 
provision that the South Unit be administered by the 
National Park Service. 

In 2003, the Tribe formally requested 
govemment-to-government negotiations regarding 
management control of the South Unit. The Park 
Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Tribe 
agreed to use the general management plan process to 
explore options for greater involvement in the South 
Unit. 

- Rapid City Journal 


Did you know... 

The first casino opened in the United States 
in 1931. Last year, the nearly 1,500 U.S. casinos 
generated a total of $34.6 billion in gross gaming 
revenue. Of the 50 states, only Hawaii and Utah can 
claim to be wager free. All other states offer at least 
a lottery, card room, racetrack or riverboat, if not a 
fully functioning, land-based casino. There are 425 
Indian gaming facilities operated by 233 Tribes in 28 
states. Tribes receive $4 of every $10 that Americans 
wager at casinos. Indian gaming provides 628,000 
jobs nationwide (both direct and indirect jobs). 
Indian gaming paid $9.4 billion in federal taxes in 
2009. Indian casinos earned $26.5 billion in 2009 
gross revenues. Another $3.2 billion was earned in 
restaurants, hotels and entertainment services. 

- 500nations.com, cardplayer.com 

Council formed to guide 
Native American mentoring 

PHILADELPHIA — In order to expand its 
services to help Native American children succeed 
in school, Big Brothers Big Sisters of America has 
established a high-level Native American Advisory 
Council. 

The council, which will meet quarterly, met for 
the first time in Philadelphia in April. The group will 
support the organization and give advice on cultural 
matters as it expands to serve more Native American 
children. 

“The Big Brothers Big Sisters Native American 
Advisory Council is extremely important as we support 
our affiliates in their work to provide one-to-one, 
staff- supported mentoring services to more rural and 
urban Native American families and communities,” 
said Big Brothers Big Sisters of America Director 
of Native American Mentoring Ivy Wright-Bryan, 
a member of the Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe in 
Nevada. “Longstanding studies, complemented by 
our real-time Youth Outcomes Survey data, illustrate 


the effectiveness of these services in helping youth 
overcome adversity to succeed in school, avoid risky 
behaviors and have higher self-esteem and aspirations. 
To hold ourselves accountable for these outcomes, we 
need support from experts such as those who have 
agreed to serve on the Native American Advisory 
Council.” 

Council members include: 

• Margo Gray-Proctor, Osage, President, Horizon 
Engineering Service Company 

• Ernest Stevens Jr., Oneida Nation of Wisconsin, 
Chairman, National Indian Gaming Association 

• Lucille Echo Hawk, Pawnee, former strategic 
adviser for Indian Child Welfare programs, Casey 
Family programs and founder of Native Americans in 
Philanthropy 

• Andrea Maril Fisher, chief executive officer, 
Big Brothers Big Sisters of Northern New Mexico 

• Juana Majel-Dixon, Pauma, first vice-president, 
National Congress of American Indians 

• Jared Ivins-Massey, White Mountain Apache, 
Co-president, national U.N.I.T.Y. Council 

• Josie Raphaelito, Navajo, program coordinator, 
Center for Native American Youth 

• Quintin Lopez, Tohono O’odham, Co-president, 
National Congress of American Indians Youth 
Commission 

The Big Brothers Big Sisters Native American 
Tribal Community Initiative, established in 2008, 
serves more than 4,197 Native children, 42 percent 
of whom are matched with Native mentors. Local 
Big Brothers Big Sisters programs serve 25 Tribal 
communities and 10 pueblos, where Native staff work 
with elders to match youth with mentors. 

“Our program is already resulting in measurable 
positive outcomes, most notably improved attitudes 
toward antisocial behavior; stronger parental and peer 
relationships; better school attendance and scholastic 
competence; and higher educational expectations, 
social competencies and school attendance,” Wright- 
Bryan said in a release. “Ultimately, these mentoring 
services will help improve overall wellness, including 
the avoidance of substance abuse and suicide.” 

- Indian Country Today 

White Earth Nation loses 
out on Vikings Stadium bid 

MINNESOTA — The Minnesota Senate 
approved the final version of a bill for a new Vikings 
Stadium on May 9, likely knocking the White Earth 
Nation’s MinnesotaWins proposal out of the running. 

Under the Tribe’s proposal called MinnesotaWins, 
revenues from a casino operated by White Earth 
Nation would be split 50-50 between the Tribe and 
the State, and would fund the entire public share of a 
new Vikings stadium and other critical state priorities 
for years to come. 

While the bill received some support from 
policymakers, it never got a hearing, Dr. Erma 
Vizenor, chairwoman of the White Earth Nation, 
told Indian Country Today Media Network. “We had 
sponsors for bills in the State legislature. We knew 
it was a long shot,” she said, adding that the Tribe 
attached amendments to its casino bid. 

The Metrodome’s 30-year-old lease expired 
this past year. If the new bill is authorized, the deal 
guarantees the Vikings a new home for the next three 
decades. The stadium will be built on the site of the 
Metrodome near downtown Minneapolis. 

Gov. Mark Dayton has said he’ll approve the 
measure, reported the Associated Press. Once Dayton 
signs the bill, it only requires the Minneapolis City 
Council’s agreement. 

“Nothing is over until the last encore... but I’m 
sure it will go through and it will pass,” Vizenor said. 

Unlike MinnesotaWins, the bill relies heavily on 
public financing. The revised bill raises the team’s 
contribution by $50 million above the amount it 
initially said it would pay to $477 million, 49 percent 
of the total $975 million construction costs. 

The terms of the bill require the State to cover 
$348 million of construction costs, and the City 
of Minneapolis, $150 million. The State’s share is 
supposed to come through expanded gaming at the 
stadium, including electronic pull tabs, which are 
touch screen devices that mimic the traditional paper 
pull tab games found in bars around the state. 

According to Vizenor, the video terminals at the 
stadium will not have any impact on the White Earth 
Nation’s business at its 20-year-old Shooting Star 
Casino in Mahnomen or other area gaming Tribes. 

Vizenor also noted that the Tribe’s pursuit of a 
casino in the Minnesota-St. Paul area was not in vain. 
“We worked hard, and it wasn’t all for not because 
we laid the foundation and created the opportunity 
for us to educate State leaders and also the media on 
the severe economic challenges we face here on the 
reservation,” Vizenor said. “Our foundation that we 
have laid will be good for ongoing discussions on 
how the White Earth Nation and the State can work 
together to make Minnesota a better state for our 
nation, all Tribes and all Minnesotans.” 

Due to White Earth’s unprecedented proposed 
revenue sharing model with the State of Minnesota, 
the Nation has faced Tribal opposition. 

“It was never our intention to have conflict 
with Tribes; we only wanted to better the economic 
conditions of our people,” Vizenor said, highlighting 
that White Earth is the largest Tribe in Minnesota, 
accounting for 40 percent of the American Indian 
population, and is located in the poorest area of the 
state. 

The new bill, she said, has its flaws. “The pull- 
tabs proposal - all the experts around know that that 
is not a viable financial proposal,” Vizenor said. “In 
another year, the state will be a billion dollars in debt. 
It’s not solving its financial problems. Of course, 
we’ll still be here with our needs.” 

But Vizenor rests assured that the Tribe will one 
day see its plans for a Twin Cities casino materialize. 
“I’m still optimistic,” Vizenor said. “There will come 
another time.” 

- Indian Country Today 
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Health 



Don’t nag... Motivate 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 


R ecently, I read an article on diabetes which stated 
that cardiovascular disease is the leading cause of 
death among people with diabetes. 

And studies have shown that the diabetes death rate for 
American Indians is estimated to be three times the rate for 
non-Hispanic whites. Studies have also shown that individuals 
with Type 2 diabetes who take medication to control blood 
sugar levels would benefit from lifestyle changes such 
as regular exercise, heart-healthy eating, limiting alcohol 
consumption and not smoking. 

This all sounds kind of “easier said than done,” right? 
Well, the first step is to make the decision that this disease 
is not going to control your life, but rather you are going to 
take back control and start living a healthier way. Don’t let 
it drag on because if you do, the damage to your organs may 
be irreparable. 

After having said that, sometimes I feel like I’m nagging 
someone about living a healthier lifestyle, rather than 
motivating them. There’s a fine line between the two: As a 
mother, wife, friend, relative, I feel that may be the biggest 
challenge when it comes to maintaining the health of people 
I care about. But when in doubt, I remember “honesty is the 
best policy” and remind my loved ones that my motivation 
is my concern for their well-being. I voice my fears for their 
quality of life and ask for suggestions as to how I can be more 
helpful. 


Here are some ways to 
feel more like a motivator 
than a nag: 

• Be a good role model: 

It’s a great idea to “model” 
good, healthy eating habits 
and make physical activity a 
priority. They are watching 
you. Then, all you have to do 
is make a friendly invitation 
to join you. It may take some 
time, but don’t give up. 

• Create a motivating 
environment: Look to see if 
changes can be made in that 
individual’s surroundings that 
may help motivate them. 

• Listen: Sometimes all they need to get on the right 
track is a good listener to hear their concerns, their fears, their 
expectations. 

• Have fun: Don’t view physical activity as a chore. 
Make it a fun time. And try not to talk about food as good or 
bad. I usually refer to food choices as healthy and nutritious. 
I often ask my son if he thinks something is what his heart 
needs to be healthy. 

The bottom line is we get one body with one heart, so 
let’s take care and make the most of our life here on Earth. 

Get out there and motivate! 



Automotive repair: Protect the environment 
by using Best Management Practices 


Why food safety 
training is important 


SUBMITTED BY NICHOLAS PERSAUD 
Health Department 

Food safety affects hundreds of millions 
of people who suffer from diseases caused 
by contaminated food worldwide. The World 
Health Organization calls it “one of the most 
widespread health problems and an important 
cause of reduced economic productivity.” 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention estimate annual medical costs 
and productivity losses from $6.6 billion to 
$37.1 billion because of the major foodborne 
pathogens. 

Although a nutritious and adequate food 
supply is vital to survival, it can also pose 
a health risk from foodborne illnesses. As 
consumers continue to raise more questions 
about food safety standards, it becomes 
essential and mandatory for all employees to 
receive food safety classes to reduce health 
risks from foodborne illnesses. 

Food safety compliance is a licensing 
requirement that all Seminole Tribe of Florida 
food establishments have to meet. If food 
establishments do not meet this important 
compliance guideline, they will not be issued 
a food service facility license or permit by the 
Seminole Tribe Health Department. 

Environmental Health food safety 
training programs have been designed to help 
food establishments and individuals meet the 
food safety guidelines. The food safety classes 
are offered to all permanent food facilities 
and to temporary events including Tribal fairs 
and pow-wows. Food safety training can help 
prevent foodborne illnesses in the following 
ways: 

• Personal hygiene: Most food 


contamination happens during the handling 
and preparation of food. Food handlers are 
required to maintain a high degree of personal 
hygiene; therefore, food safety training can 
help them learn the right way to handle food 
items. 

• Prevention of cross-contamination: 

Food safety training courses will teach people 
several steps to prevent cross-contamination. 
It will touch on how to store food items in the 
safest way and explain the difference between 
cleaning and sanitizing food preparation areas 
and equipment. 

• Preparation of food: Cooks are trained 
to cook foods in a safe manner. The food 
safety training courses will help people learn 
the ways they can prepare food items while 
avoiding adulteration. 

• Time and temperature: This is a major 
cause of food spoilage. It occurs when food 
is prepared too far in advance, not stored at 
required temperatures or not thawed, cooked 
or cooled properly. Microorganisms multiply 
rapidly with time and temperature, so it's 
essential that cooks remember to keep the 
food out of the danger zone (41-135 degrees 
Fahrenheit) to help reduce the risk of food 
poisoning. 

• Pest control and waste disposal: 

Pest control is an essential part of the food 
industry. It is important to maintain a pest- free 
environment in and around the facility. At the 
food safety class, participants will learn the 
most effective methods of pest control and 
waste disposal. 

Food safety is a mandatory requirement 
for Seminole Tribe vendors. Please contact 
the Seminole Tribe Health Department for 
food safety class information at 954-985- 
2330. 


SUBM ITTED BY LAURA JI CKA 
Environmental Resource Management Department 

The Environmental Resource Management Department 
(ERMD) was created in 1987 by the Tribal Council of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida to protect and evaluate the Tribe’s 
land and water resources. 

ERMD is overseen by the Seminole Water Commission, 
which was created in 1989 by the Tribal Council. The 
Commission, with technical assistance from ERMD, has 
developed rules to protect the quality of surface water within the 
boundaries of the Tribe’s reservations. 

ERMD assists other Tribal departments, such as Housing, 
Real Estate and Community Planning and Development, and 
works with Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. in the development 
and management of Tribal natural resources. 

To continue our mission for education and dissemination of 
information that aims to environmental compliance, ERMD will 
publish a series of articles that inform and educate the Seminole 
community and members in general about common practices that 
can potentially harm the environment and alternative practices 
that can minimize or prevent the adverse impacts to our health 
and the environment. 

We welcome your suggestions, comments and questions. 
Please send them to IsidroDuque@semtribe.com or contact us 
at 954-965-4380. 

This month’s article will feature automotive repair Best 
Management Practices (BMPs). 

Automotive repair 

It is no secret that common practices and materials associated 
with automotive repair activities pose an environmental concern 
because of the potential impact to soil, air and water. Waste 
streams resulting from vehicle repair can have an adverse impact 
on human health and the environment. 

Commonly used automotive repair products such as 
antifreeze have contaminants including heavy metals that are 
toxic to humans, pets, fish and wildlife. Oil and lubricants 
commonly utilized in vehicle maintenance have the potential to 
contaminate the soil and groundwater. 

The Big Cypress and Brighton reservations both have used 
oil tanks for recycling at the waste transfer stations, and all 
Tribal members are encouraged to use those facilities for proper 
disposal. 

Disposing of automotive waste products directly into sinks, 


storm drains, canals or on open ground should never be an 
option. Unfortunately, the improper disposal of hazardous waste 
like used oil or antifreeze are known sources of contaminated 
soil and groundwater on the reservations. Information regarding 
disposal methods and a list of contacts can be obtained by 
searching “Automotive Repair Facilities Guidebook” on the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency’s website, www.epa.gov. 

To prevent contamination of the soil and groundwater when 
conducting vehicle repair activities, Best Management Practices 
(BMPs) should be utilized. Following the BMPs below will 
assist you in your efforts to continue repair operations with 
minimal impacts to the environment: 

• Maintain proper fluid management practices. Chemicals 
must have proper containment and should be stored on concrete 
surfaces and not open ground. Ensure there are no leaks by 
performing regular inspections even in your own garage. 

• Have granule absorbent (cat litter) or absorbent pads on 
site to address small, manageable spills. Call the ERMD if you 
have a spill to prevent any harm to the environment. 

• Avoid hosing down the repair area to prevent the mixing of 
contaminants with wash water. 

• Maintain good housekeeping practices such as utilizing 
a drip pan, properly disposing of hazardous materials and not 
mixing wastes. Hazardous materials are not limited to waste 
automotive fluids alone; they also include used filters and rags. 

• Minimize the use of solvents if possible. Common solvents 
like mineral spirits are often used to clean parts. These products 
contain volatile organic compounds (VOCs) and contribute 
to pollution. Use aqueous (water soluble) parts cleaner when 
possible to minimize contaminants. 

• If an oil/water separator exists at the repair location, it 
should be properly maintained. If there is free-standing oil on 
the surface, make sure it is disposed of in an appropriate amount 
of time and by a licensed disposal facility. 

• Make sure waste streams do not drain toward storm drains 
or bodies of water like canals. 

• Keep a clean work area, and if possible, apply a sealant to 
the floor. Sealants can prevent contaminants from reaching the 
soil or groundwater through cracks or holes. 

Prevention is the best way to protect the environment from 
contamination. However, accidents happen. To be prepared 
for accidental spills, familiarize yourself with cleanup and/or 
emergency procedures. In the event that you do have a spill or 
need assistance in maintaining safe vehicle repair practices, do 
not hesitate to contact the Environmental Resource Management 
Department. 


Alcohol and drug addiction can 
happen to the best families 


SUBMITTED BY DEBRA RAY 
Family Services Department 

Alcohol and drug abuse hurts everyone in 
the family 

Dependence on alcohol and drugs is 
a serious national public health problem. 
It is prevalent among rich and poor, in 
all regions of the country and all ethnic 
and social groups. Millions of Americans 
misuse or depend on alcohol or drugs, and 
most of them have families who suffer the 
consequences, often serious, of living with 
this illness. If alcohol or drug dependence 
exists in your family, remember you are not 
alone. 

Most individuals who abuse alcohol 
or drugs have jobs and are productive 
members of society, creating a false hope in 
the family that it’s not that bad. The problem 
is that addiction worsens over time, hurting 
both the addicted person and all the family 
members. It especially hurts young children 
and adolescents. People with this illness 
really may believe that they drink normally 
or that everyone takes drugs. These false 
beliefs are called denial, a part of the illness. 

It doesn ’t have to be that way 

Drug or alcohol dependence disorders 
are medical conditions that can be 
effectively treated. Millions of Americans 
and their families are in healthy recovery 
from this disease. If someone close to you 
misuses alcohol or drugs, the first step 
is to be honest about the problem and to 
seek help for yourself, your family and 
your loved one. Treatment can occur in a 


variety of settings, in many different forms 
and for different lengths of time. Stopping 
the alcohol or drug use is the first step to 
recovery, and most people need help to 
stop. Often a person with alcohol or drug 
dependence will need treatment provided 
by professionals, just as with other diseases. 

Family intervention can start the healing 

Getting a loved one to agree to accept 
help and finding support services for all 
family members are the first steps toward 
healing for the addicted person and the 
entire family. When an addicted person is 
reluctant to seek help, sometimes family 
members, friends and associates come 
together out of concern and love in order to 
confront the addicted person. They strongly 
urge the person to enter treatment and list the 
serious consequences of not doing so, such 
as family breakup or job loss. This is called 
an intervention. When carefully prepared 
and done with the guidance of a competent, 
trained specialist, the family, friends and 
associates normally convince their loved 
one - in a firm and loving manner - that 
the only choice is to accept help and begin 
the road to recovery. People with alcohol 
or drug dependences can and do recover. 
Intervention is often the first step. 

Should you wish to learn more about 
alcohol and drug addiction, please feel 
free to schedule a confidential meeting 
with a Family Services counselor on your 
respective reservation. 

- Source: Substance Abuse and Mental 
Health Services Administration, 2012 


♦ POST OFFICE from page 3A 



Brett Daly 

Tribal members Everett Osceola, far right, and Pedro Zepeda 
participate in a rally to save the Colee Station Post Office. 


For Zepeda, the event also offered a way to keep the 
tradition of canoes alive within the Tribe while supporting a 
good cause. 

“We’re supporting the surrounding communities around 
the Tribe,” he said. 

After delivering the mail, participants headed back to All 
Saints Church where Zepeda led everyone in a friendship dance. 
Native Village also set up a tent with alligators and turtles for 
spectators to acquire another insight into Seminole culture. 

“I thought it was a very touching way to preserve our 
history,” said attendee and Fort Lauderdale resident Marie 
Bristol. “I thought it was very heartening that so many came 
out.” 

A decision is expected to have been made by mid-May 
as to whether they will close the Post Office, which ranked in 
$597,000 of profit last year alone and is a walkable, convenient 
location for downtown residents, tourists and local businesses. 



Brett Daly 

Everett Osceola, left, and Pedro Zepeda participate in a symbolic 
sendoff of mail in an effort to save the Fort Lauderdale Post Office. 



Brett Daly 

Pedro Zepeda leads a friendship dance during the rally. 


Seminole Media hits the West Coast 



l EATIVE 


Photo courtesy of Heather Seely 


From left, Business Marketing’s Claudette Pierre, Tiffany Marquez and Heather Seely represent Seminole 
Media Productions in San Diego. 


SAN DIEGO — In an effort to expand 
its operations, Seminole Media Productions’ 
Business Marketing Department traveled to 
San Diego for the National Indian Gaming 
Association (NIGA) Tradeshow. Established 
in 1985, NIGA is a nonprofit organization 
of 184 Indian Nations that represents 
organizations, Tribes and businesses engaged 


in Tribal gaming enterprises from around the 
country. More than 5,500 people registered for 
the tradeshow, which offers a venue for Indian 
gaming industry professionals to discuss 
ways to better serve their communities and 
customers. SMP was one of 450 exhibits on 
display. 
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APPLICATIONS CAN BE SUBMITTED USING ANY OF THE FOLLOWING METHODS: 


SEM NOLE MED A PRODUCT ONS WORKSHOP 


YOUTH AGES 1 4-1 8 


Save 


Bate 


JULY 23 rd - JULY 27™, 2012 


Follow us on: 


1. VISIT: SEMINOLEMEDIAPRODUCTIONS.COM/SMPW 

2. MAIL: SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

3560 N STATE ROAD 7 
HOLLYWOOD, FL 33021 

3. FAX: (954) 965-2937 

4. RETURN PRINTED COPIES TO: 

DONNA BUCK - BRIGHTON, FIELD OFFICE 

MARY BILLIE - BIG CYPRESS, FRANK BILLIE CENTER 

DONNA MASON - HOLLYWOOD, SMP 

DEADLINE IS JULY 6, 2012! 


www.facebook.com/smpworkshop or ©SMPWorkshop 


Native 


NATIVELEARNINGCENTER.COM 
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Education 


B 



Rachel Buxton 

Martha Jones shows Leilani Burton how to properly fold frybread dough at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s annual culture camp. 


Charter School students participate 
in annual culture camp 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — A mix of old and 
new activities were on the schedule for 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
annual culture camp from May 2-3. 

Students in kindergarten through 
eighth grade headed to the culture camp at 
the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena to participate 
in activities highlighting Seminole culture. 
The culture camp offers hands-on learning 
opportunities for students. 

The younger students kicked off the 
fourth annual event with cooking, carving, 
games and legends. The young girls made 
frybread while the boys carved soap into 
objects ranging from sharks to cameras. 

“Girls have to do a lot of work,” 
kindergartner Lexi Thomas said as she 
mixed her dough. “They have to do all the 
cooking and cleaning while the boys just 
carve.” 


New games were introduced this 
year. Culture teacher Amber Riddle 
played Simon Says with students, giving 
commands in Creek to test their knowledge 
of verbs and nouns. The board game Candy 
Land tested students on their knowledge of 
colors in Creek using laminated flash cards 
and a giant fabric Candy Land maze. 

“Within those games, they are still 
teaching them,” Culture director Lorene 
Gopher said. “I do that with my kindergarten 
kids because they learn quicker that way. 
They hear it and they know what to do. 
That’s how they learn.” 

Gopher also invited Ollie Wareham, 
of Hollywood, to participate in the culture 
event this year as the storyteller. Wareham 
told animated versions of the two hunters 
and the rabbit and the lion. He also played 
his flute. 

“I hope they do this on every 
reservation; this is a great experience,” 
Wareham said. “You need to know what 


are your roots, what will you be doing. It’s 
very important that they learn from my 
generation. It’s part of being Seminole.” 

The second day of the culture camp 
brought several firsts for middle school 
students. In the past, students learned how 
to butcher a hog and cook it. This year 
though, fish, chicken and swamp cabbage 
were added to the menu. 

Students took turns rotating to 
different stations where they learned how 
to scale a fish using just a fork; how to 
properly cut up a chicken; and how to peel 
and cut cabbage palm for swamp cabbage. 
The older girls also took time to prepare 
frybread, pumpkin bread and biscuits - 
tasks they have honed during the past four 
years. 

“I really just like coming out here and 
making frybread,” seventh-grade student 
Odessa King said. 

♦ See CULTURE CAMP on page 6B 


Education Department hosts 
College Admissions Panel 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Tribal students 
arrived by the busload for the Education 
Department’s College Admissions Panel on 
May 2. 

Eighth-grade students and high 
school students met at the Big Cypress 
Community Center for a Q-and-A 
session with representatives from seven 
Florida universities: Florida International 
University, Johnson & Wales University, 
Full Sail University, Florida Gulf Coast 
University, University of Miami, Edison 
State College and Florida Atlantic 
University. 

“We do this to get kids engaged in 
questions and answers with the universities,” 
Education director Emma Johns said. “We 
recognized that we need to target them 
younger to begin to expose them to the 
application process, and we have different 
colleges here because there are different 
interests.” 

The College Panel consisted of two- 
year colleges, four-year colleges and trade 
schools. Representatives spoke on issues 
like the importance of internships and 
networking; how to compose admissions 
essays; and the need to work hard 
throughout college to ensure that students 
land jobs after graduation. 

“College is not like high school,” 
said Alain Darang, assistant director of 
admission for the University of Miami. “In 
high school, everything is planned out for 
you. In college, the responsibility falls on 
you to not only go to class but to reach out 
to the resources available to you.” 

Throughout the event, students took 


turns asking representatives their individual 
questions. 

“It was helpful because the colleges 
gave me information about dual majors,” 
Ahfachkee senior Jonathan Robbins said. 
“They told me how to go about finding a 
career path after graduation.” 

For eighth-grade Charter School 
student Jaron Johns, the event exposed him 
to what’s to come when he begins high 
school. 

“It’s never too early to start,” he said. “I 
learned there is a lot of importance in going 
to college and trying your best in school.” 

The representatives also touched on 
diversity in colleges. Florida International 
University, for example, is a 60-percent 
minority campus. They encouraged Tribal 
students to celebrate their heritage and to 
find ways to get involved on campus in 
minority programs and clubs. 

“All students deserve the privilege and 
the right to know what kind of opportunities 
are out there for them,” said Anthony Hyatt, 
coordinator for undergraduate relations 
at Florida Gulf Coast University. “It’s 
important for universities to give them that 
information.” 

Education’s Emma Johns encouraged 
students to utilize every resource the Tribe 
offers them for higher education and told 
students about other upcoming education 
events, including a three-day boot camp 
in August that will help students write 
their admissions essays and complete their 
college applications. 

“It starts now. It starts today,” she told 
them. “We’re here to let you know what it 
takes to get into college. The sky is the limit 
for you.” 



Brett Daly 

College representatives answer Tribal students’ questions during a Q-and-A session on May 2. 


Native Learning Center to host 
fourth annual Summer Conference 


Big Cypress Preschool 
holds Trike-a-thon 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Registration is 
open for the Native Learning Center’s 
(NLC) fourth annual Summer Conference, 
which will be held at the Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino in Hollywood for the 
first time. 

From June 5-7, participants can enjoy 
an array of courses on culture and language, 
financial wellness, grants education, 
housing strategies and Tribal government. 
Registration for the conference is free for 
Native Americans and anyone working 
with Indian Country. 

“We think this is an excellent 
opportunity for anyone involved in Indian 
Country to learn what the most up-to-date, 
hot topics are in Indian Country; to stay 
aware of what’s going on in the community; 
to meet people from around the country 
and different Tribes; and (to) network with 
each other,” NLC curriculum development 
specialist Jared Forman said. 

The NLC is a Seminole Tribe of 
Florida program dedicated to developing 
cultural and quality-of-life skills for all 
Native and Indigenous people. This will 
be the first time they host an event on 
reservation property. 

“One thing that we’re excited about 
[for] this event is that it’s going to be on 
the rez,” NLC marketing coordinator 
Christina Gonzalez said. “We hope that 
Tribal members in the area will really take 
advantage of it being that it’s so close to 
home.” 

Hollywood Tribal member Samantha 
Frank already registered for what will be 
her first NLC event. 

“There was just issues in there that I 
wanted to learn about as far as the Tribal 
government and the housing stuff,” Frank 
said. “I was just interested in learning new 
things.” 

Attendees can also visit a variety of 
cultural vendors from around the nation. 


On June 6, the Seminole Tribe’s up-and- 
coming Osceola Brothers Band will put on 
a concert during lunch. 

Classes 

Each day, classes will be held from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m., following 8 a.m. breakfast. 

Forman said he anticipates heightened 
interest in the course Indian Loan Guaranty 
Program. Instructor Shannon Loeve of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior Indian 
Affairs will offer her advice on funding 
sources for businesses. 

“That’s going to be certainly an 
interesting and helpful class for those 
people starting their own business,” 
Forman said. 

Another course generating a lot of 
buzz is Basics of the Indian Housing Block 
Grant (IHBG) Formula. 

The course should help people in 
Indian Country working toward the block 
grant who aren’t aware of recent changes, 
Forman said. 

“The formula has changed, and we’re 
trying to provide training so that Tribes 
have the most up-to-date knowledge 
of what needs to be done in order to be 
successful in obtaining their block grant,” 
he said. 

Mindi D’Angelo of FirstPic and Peggy 
Cuciti of the University of Colorado will 
teach the class. 

Other sessions include Essential Skills 
of Grant Writing ; Tribal Constitutions, 
Bylaws and Ordinances: Developing and 
Rewriting Your Documents ; How to Form 
and Grow a Non-Profit Tribal Language 
Institute ; and Introduction to the Native 
Community Development Financial 
Institution Development Services Program. 

“These are things that are very 
important right now in Indian Country and 
ones that are really valued,” Gonzalez said. 

While some classes are NLC staples, 
there will be plenty of new courses, too. For 
example, Tribal Food Safety ; Generational 
Differences in the Workplace ; and History 


Native 

Learning Center 


and Success of Boys and Girls Clubs in 
Indian Country will make their debuts at 
the conference. 

“We want to keep it fresh for attendees 
that may have attended previous events of 
ours,” Forman said. 

Instructors will come from several 
Tribes, including the Muscogee Creek 
Nation, Cherokee Nation, Northern 
Arapaho Tribe, White Earth Nation and 
Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa 
Indians. 

Vendors 

A variety of vendors will showcase 
their unique works of art, such as bronze 
sculptures, traditional apparel and beaded, 
shell and turquoise jewelry. Seminole- 
branded merchandise will also be for sale. 

In addition, other vendors will promote 
their causes. The Native Relief Foundation 
will sell shirts, bags and bracelets to 
raise funds while the Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian Affairs will promote 
their Florida Indian Youth Program. The 
Seminole Tribe’s Stephen Bowers will 
represent the Native American Veteran 
Memorial Initiative, and the Tribe’s Human 
Resources representatives will have the 
latest job postings and application forms 
available. 

“The vendors that we’ve selected have 
been phenomenal - some from Navajo 
Country and many from our own Seminole 
Tribe of Florida,” Gonzalez said. 

To register for the Summer Conference, 
visit www.NativeLeamingCenter.com/ 
SummerC onfer enc e . 



Omar Rodriguez 

Landell Turtle races to the finish at the Big Cypress Preschool Trike-a-thon on April 27. 


♦ See more photos on page 5B 
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Have You Seen Us Online? 



TLibune 


m 


The 


Seminole 

— * Voice of f/ie Unconquereci 


The Seminole tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS 


Visit our website at: 
www.seminoletribune.org 


Follow us on Facebook: 
The Seminole Tribune 


Follow us on Twitter: 
@SeminoleTribune 






Family Services Department would like to extend our deepest gratitude to all of our 

Tribal Foster Parents and Relative Caregivers 

We Appreciate You! 


Do You Love Kids? 

Do you want to make a difference in a Tribal child's life and become a Tribal Foster Parent? 

Contact the Family Services Department: 

Brighton/Ft. Pierce Big Cypress Hollywood Immokalee Tampa 

863 - 763-7700 863 - 902-3206 954 - 964-6338 239 - 867-3480 813 - 246-3100 
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Charter School salutes teachers 
and staff with red carpet event 


‘Mark Twain’ visits 
Big Cypress Library 



BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School (PECS) celebrated their 
outstanding teachers and staff on May 
9 with a red carpet affair during teacher 
appreciation week. 

The appreciation banquet resembled 
Hollywood’s Oscar night, complete with 
a red carpet walk of fame, Oscar-inspired 
trophies, and centerpieces with movie film 
and balloons. 

To start the evening, teachers, staff 
and guests were greeted with dinner and 
a slideshow of the past year’s activities. 
Throughout the night, students recited 
heartfelt poems that thanked the teachers 
for their hard work. 

“I am happy that you’re my teacher,” 
student Elle Thomas said. “Thanks for all 
you do. You make learning easy, and the 
lessons are fun, too.” 

Eighth-grade student Michael Garcia 
also delighted the audience with a fitting 
song he sang and played on the guitar, Time 
of Your Life by Green Day. 

Principal Brian Greseth started off the 
awards portion of the evening. 

“I appreciate everything that you do,” 
he said. “I have been a principal at five 
different schools and never have I been at 
an all-around stronger school than I have 
been at PECS.” 

The Charter School continued to show 
their gratitude to the teachers and staff by 


giving them each a sweater with the school’s 
logo. All employees who have given their 
time since the school opened also received 
a five-year pin. 

In addition, a special gift was presented 
to one generous volunteer, Norman 
“Skeeter” Bowers, the Chairman’s special 
assistant. 

“I can call him any time... He’s 
always there to assist,” Charter School 
administrative assistant Michele Thomas 
said. “There are many times that you need 
a lifeline to make things happen and he is 
that.” 

Finally, it was time for the superstars 
of the night to be recognized for their 
dedication to and achievements at the 
Charter School. 

First and foremost, nominated by her 
peers, Renea Finney was awarded the 2012 
Teacher of the Year award for her dedication 
to the Charter School. 

“Renea is the type of person that comes 
to school and does her job to the best of 
her ability,” principal Greseth said. “She 
does whatever needs to be done every day. 
Even though you may be humbled for being 
Teacher of the Year at PECS, you definitely 
deserve this. You’re a great representative.” 

Finney offered her words of gratitude 
toward everyone at the Charter School who 
made it possible for her to achieve such an 
award. 

“Thank you all for the honor that you 
bestowed upon me when you chose me to 
represent you all as Teacher of the Year at 


PECS. . .1 am truly blessed to work at a place 
that doesn’t even feel like work,” she said. 

The next prestigious award, 2012 Non- 
Instructional Employee of the Year, went to 
Diana Greenbaum. 

“I truly don’t believe that we have 
teachers and teachers’ aides; we have 
teachers and other teachers,” principal 
Greseth said. 

He continued by thanking her for her 
dedication and for making the Charter 
School a happier place to be. 

“She is a go-er - very, very cheerful 
and willing to chip in in everything around 
the school,” he said. 

This year, the Charter School added 
a first-time Culture Teacher of the Year 
Award, which Denise Welbom received. 

The lead Culture teacher, Janelle 
Robinson, spoke of how Welbom ’s 
assistance in the classroom has helped over 
the years. 

“I never have to worry about my 
classroom being ready to start with or 
without me,” Robinson said. 

For all their commitment to the Charter 
School, all three ladies received a handmade 
Seminole skirt and/or shirt made by parents 
of students who attend the school. 

“We are a group that shares and because 
of that our students are successful,” he said. 
“Our teachers are successful, and we are 
very blessed to have wonderful staff like 
you to be working with our children.” 


Reinaldo Becerra 

From left, Dave Ehlert (dressed as Mark Twain) poses with Big Cypress Tribal members Glynnis 
Bowers and Shana Balentine at the Willie Frank Library for the Mark Twain 100 Years Later 
event on April 26. 



Reinaldo Becerra 

From left, librarian Gretchen DeBree smiles with Dave Ehlert (dressed as Mark Twain) and 
Library assistant Melissa Silva at the Mark Twain 100 Years Later event at the Big Cypress 
Reservation’s Willie Frank Library on April 26. 
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2 Locations To Serve You 
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4101 DAVIE RD. EXT. 1090 W. SUNRISE BLVD. 
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Consumer benefit for purchasing a new eligible Yamaha ATV is either a free GoPro Camera or free 2-year Genuine Yamaha Warranty. One free GoPro or 2-year Genuine 
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information, see your dealer or call the ATV Safety Institute at 1-800-367- 2687. ATVs can be hazardous to operate For your safety. Always avoid paved surfaces, Never fide 
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GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 

“ We are here to represent 
your Seminole Family. ” 


♦> Helping good people in trouble 
❖ Speaking for those who have no voice 


❖ Effective, aggressive, counsel for you 

and your family 



Someone Arrested or Convicted? 
Call Guy now for help. 

320 SE 9th St Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33316 

Tel 954-760-7600 
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BC Library and Wellness Center host 
youth nutrition workshop 


Charter School April 
Students of the Month 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — To further 
enhance the Tribe’s health initiative, 
the Big Cypress Library and the 
Wellness Center collaborated on a 
youth nutrition workshop on April 
17. 

Students from the Big Cypress 
Boys & Girls Club engaged in a 
series of yoga exercises led by 
health specialist Amy Kimberlain 


and nutritionist Ashley Wilson at 
the Frank Billie Tribal Field Office’s 
Learning Resource Center. They 
also learned about healthy foods 
that they can eat on a daily basis. 

Students then took their 
knowledge to the kitchen to 
prepare healthy snacks, including 
smoothies, carrots, celery, apples, 
grapes, raisins, low-fat cheese 
and ranch dressing dip. Thirteen 
students attended the workshop. 




Naji Tobias 

Youth Allied Health specialist Amy Kimberlain happily serves up some Groovy 
Green Goddess Smoothies to the Big Cypress Tribal youth. 


Naji Tobias 

Kylen Jumper drinks a Groovy Green Goddess Smoothie and 
gives a thumbs-up in approval. 
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Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Congratulations to the Charter School’s April Students of the Month: Pictured: Carriss Johns, CeCe 
Thomas, Lucius Billie, Jaime Smith, Jrayko Billie, Ryanna Osceola, Justin Gopher, Mariah Billie, 
Caylie Huff, Ramone Baker, Luzana Venzor, Malcolm Jones, Conner Thomas, Raeley Matthews, 
Morgan King, Jaden Puente and Aleah Turtle. Not pictured: Jahdee Arnold, Dante Thomas and 
Melany Williams. 


Applications available for Summer 
Youth Work Experience Program 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The 

Education Department will once 
again offer Tribal youth the 
opportunity to obtain real-world 
work experience this summer. 

The 2012 Summer Youth Work 
Experience Program, which takes 
place from June 11 through Aug. 
1 0, is a paid internship opportunity 
for students ages 14-24. Participants 
can choose from many departments 
within the Tribe to learn about and 
experience how each department 
works. 

“It gives them an opportunity 


to earn cash for the summer, but 
more importantly to learn what each 
department offers,” adult vocational 
administrator Marie Dufour 
said. “It gives them connections 
with employees and they gain 
experience.” 

Dufour encourages every Tribal 
department to participate in order to 
provide as many opportunities for 
students as possible. 

Students on every reservation 
may apply and can pick up an 
application at any Seminole 
Education location. Applicants 
will take a career assessment test 
to explain their interests, and the 
Education Department will match 


the students with the appropriate 
department. The deadline to apply 
is June 1 . 

“This is a way of connecting 
the students to the community and 
(for) the departments to help them 
find a career path,” Dufour said. 

For more information, contact 
Marie Dufour at 954-989-6840 ext. 
10557 for Hollywood, Trail and Fort 
Pierce applicants; Susan Kuipers 
at 863-763-3572 ext. 14604 for 
Brighton and Tampa applicants; and 
Luis Yeguez at 239-867-5303 ext. 
13129 for Big Cypress, Immokalee 
and Naples applicants. 
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Youth invited to Big Cypress 
Summer Reading Program 


BY G RETCHEN DEBREE 
Big Cypress Librarian 

BIG CYPRESS — The 
Willie Frank Library on the Big 
Cypress Reservation will host 
a summer reading program this 
year with the theme “Dream 
Big - Read!” The program will 
be held in June and July. 

Every Tuesday, there will 
be a Native American story time 
session related to the nighttime; 


on Wednesdays, there will 
be a craft; and on Thursdays, 
there will be a movie. The craft 
and movie are related to the 
storytime session. 

“Dream Big - Read!” kicks 
off the first week of June with 
a reading of How the Bat Came 
to Be. That week’s craft will 
be making Amazon Rainforest 
Bats, and the movie will be Bats 
at Night. 

As always, computers and 


a great selection of books will 
be available for the kids. New 
board games for the summer 
include Find It: Starry Night; 
Monopoly: Night Sky Edition; 
Chutes and Ladders; and 
Pictionary Junior. Children can 
bring their board games from 
home, and other library children 
or staff will play the games with 
them. The library will also be 
decorated in a nighttime theme. 



APPLICATIONS CAN BE SUBMITTED USING ANY OF THE FOLLOWING METHODS: 


Follow us on: Ki www.facebook.com/smpworkshop or @SMPWorkshop 

NATIVELEARNINGCENTER.COM 


1. VISIT: SEMINOLEMEDIAPRODUCTIONS.COM/SMPW 

2. MAIL: SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

3560 N STATE ROAD 7 
HOLLYWOOD, FL 33021 

3. FAX: (954) 965-2937 

4. RETURN PRINTED COPIES TO: 

DONNA BUCK - BRIGHTON, FIELD OFFICE 

MARY BILLIE - BIG CYPRESS, FRANK BILLIE CENTER 

DONNA MASON - HOLLYWOOD, SMP 

DEADLINE IS JULY 6, 2012! 


SMPW 


SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS WORKSHOP 

YOUTH AGES 14-18 

r\SAVE, 

Bate! 

JULY 23 rd - JULY 27™, 2012 
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Big Cypress preschoolers get rolling at Trike-a-thon 





Omar Rodriguez 

Tahnia Billie, left, and Tia Billie lead the pack at the Trike-a-thon on April 27 at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Zayden Cypress gets ready to roll at the AbbieGale Green sports her Barbie helmet and bag. 
Trike-a-thon. 


Omar Rodriguez 



Omar Rodriguez 

Savannah Cypress has fun pedaling her tricycle. 



Omar Rodriguez 

Thelma Tigertail takes a break from all the action. 





Hazel Osceola gets a hand. 


Omar Rodriguez 



Omar Rodriguez Omar Rodriguez 

Tribal employees prepare a healthy snack for the preschoolers during the Trike-a-thon. Tribal youth participate in the Trike-a-thon at the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium on April 27. 


Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully Treating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches . 

• Leg fit Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PRO'S, 
FOS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free spinal exam 

1 & CONSULTATION 1 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located next to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza.) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE, OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT. 



JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 


Divorce Alimony 

Modifications Prenuptial Agreements 

Appeals Paternity Issues 

Child Support Domestic Violence 

(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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♦ CULTURE CAMP 

From page IB 


“When I get older and have kids, I want to be able to 
teach my kids all the things I’ve learned.” 

Once all the meat was cleaned and chopped, the 
girls went to work cooking the food while the boys 
busied themselves with wood carving. The girls were 
allotted two hours to prepare the food with little help 
and supervision. 

“We just think that we’ve expanded our program, 
and we like to think that we taught them enough that 
they can do this,” Gopher said. “And they are doing 
a good job now.” 

Teachers, parents and members of the 
community were invited to the culture grounds to 
enjoy the traditional Seminole meal prepared by the 
Seminole youth. Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
was one of the many guests for the occasion. 

“You guys did a great job,” Rep. Howard said. 
“You all are the future role models for the next ones 
coming up.” 



Rachel Buxton 

Lexi Thomas shows how messy making 
frybread can be. 


Rachel Buxton 

Ruben Burgess cuts up cabbage palm in 
preparation for the swamp cabbage. 


Rachel Buxton 

Gage Riddle, left, and Aidan Tommie work diligently on sanding and carving wood. 



Rachel Buxton 

Middle school girls serve Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard at the culture camp lunch. 



Rachel Buxton 

Middle school boys work on wood carvings while the girls 
cook lunch. 



Rachel Buxton 

Culture teacher Myra Gopher assists Joss Youngblood in putting the frybread in the oil. 



Rachel Buxton 

Norman “Skeeter” Bowers gives the middle school boys a lesson on scaling fish. 



First-grade students practice their Creek by playing Candy Land. 


Rachel Buxton 



Rachel Buxton 

Alice Osceola prepares some frybread dough. 


Pedro Zepeda helps Jason Webber with his soap carving. 


Rachel Buxton 


Caroline Sweat, left, makes frybread with her grandma Alice Sweat. 


Rachel Buxton 
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THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 


RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 

Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 
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Announcements 


Congratulations 



GjCynnis 'Bowers 

In appreciation of your nine years of dedicated service, 
devotion and commitment to our organization. 
Seminole Media Productions 


We would like to take this 
opportunity to congratulate our 
daughter, Lois Justine Billie, who 
will be graduating on June 11, 2012 
from Okeechobee High School. 
You have brought us happiness, 
love and respect. And, may you 
have a bright future ahead of you! 

Love, Dad and Mom 
(Sandy Billie Jr. and Betty Billie) 



Thank you 


To: families, friends, pool shooters of Candy 
Osceola 

From: Juanita Osceola - mother of late Candy 
Osceola 

Re: letter of thank you 

This is a letter of deep, sincere appreciation of your 
support of this annual All-Indian Pool Tournament held 
on or near her birthday on May 1 8 annually, which this 
year would have been the 15th annual. 

But before I get into thanking all of the support- 
ers, I would like to address the Council, Committee or 
whatever department had the task of picking or choos- 
ing which tournament would be held. I talked with Mr. 
Danny Wilcox and was told that there would be no 
funds for my tournament. I wanted to know why I was 
told there were no funds, and I was told that if a tourna- 
ment was held, it would be for someone of importance, 
Veterans or a long-running tournament. 

My daughter was important - she was important 
to me, her kids and family. She was well-liked, but all 
my people within the Tribe are important to someone; 


they are all family. When we get into a meeting, we are 
always one Tribe here; we are a family. 

I can understand the reasons of no funds or that 
we are having too many memorials, but let’s be fair - 
memorials or no memorials. Veterans - my brother is 
a Vet. We can’t do enough for them. They deserve so 
much more, but they do have their own one special day. 
On that note, thank you and I love all you Vets. 

As to the tournament, I would like to thank the 
Tribal Council of before the current officials - Mitchell 
Cypress, Max Osceola Jr., David Cypress, Paula Bow- 
ers-Sanchez and Tony Sanchez, the Recreation Depart- 
ment, Adrian Fox and his assistants. 

To all my family, son, daughter, grandkids, great- 
grandkids, loving relatives, friends and all loyal shoot- 
ers for coming out and supporting us. I am writing this 
with deep emotions, as there will be no Candy Osceola 
All-Indian Pool Tournament this year. 

With deepest, sincere thank you to all that was in 
value to make this annual tournament a great success 
that it was. 

-Juanita Osceola 


Classifieds 



Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. 
Tribal dividends, MasterCard 
and Visa accepted. 24 hours • 
Speedy Release • Professional 
Service. 1128 NW 31st Avenue, 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 


Birthdays 



Belated happy 12th birthday 
and congratulations on 6th 
grade graduation to Claireese 
Avila Billie. And a knockout 
softball player, too! We 
are proud of your good 
accomplishments. Continue 
in good health. 

Love and happiness, 
Mom, Dad and Family 
(Parents: Peggy and Aaron 
Billie) 



J-fappy Birthday to Stephanie, May l, and Jarrid, May 18 . 

Love, Mom 
(Camedia OsceoCa) 



Happy 11th Birthday, Madisyn Raye Osceola 


May 23, 2011 you were given to us by God. Everyone said you looked like a 
porcelain doll, and now, 1 1 years later, you still do. We love you so much, and I 
hope you keep working hard towards your goals. You’re the baby of the bunch 
and get spoiled a lot, or that’s what your sisters and brothers claim, but you’re 

tuff. I love you so very much. 


-Mommy 


(Parents: Lisa and Rodney Osceola) 

Poems 


“Press Play” 

There’s no reset button on this game. . . 

A man apart, I’m not the same. 

Unlike the critics along the way, I gave my 
all to make my name. 

One chance I’ve got to get this right, no 
backing down. 

I came to fight. 

On myself I can rely, my own hero, my dark 
night. 

No reset button on this game, this is my 
shot... 

I play for keeps. 

Early mornings and late nights, I chase my 
dream while the world sleeps. 

No reset button on this game, this is the time, 
dawn of my day. 

Pushing forward on my terms, fighting my 
own fight, winning my own way. 

No reset button on this game. 

No time to rest. 

No chance I’ll quit. 

No stop. 

No pause. 

Step up. 

Press Play. 

“Always bet on red.” 

Alex Tucker 
Hollywood Rez 
Otter Clan 


“Shipwreck” 

Tears that were became those never to be 
As the message in the bottle was left to 
simply drift among the sea 


“Make Sure It’s 
Poppin Homie” 

Make sure it’s poppin 
homie when I get to the 
other side, 

You know how we always 
do true warriors that ride. 

When I first got word I 
said another homie in the 
wind, 

It hurts me to my heart 
and that pain I’m releasing 
it through this ink my 
childhood friend. 

Twenty-one gun salute for 
the warrior that kept it real, 
Tell the homies in that 
spot Sholoopahthi 
Bolchuncahga is standing 
strong and always will. 

I had wrote this just days 
after you went to the other 
side, 

But I had to reword it 
to have it printed in the 
newspaper of my Tribe. 

But you already know I 
won’t forget you homie 
that loyalty is second to 
none, 

With utmost respect for the 
warrior of the unconquered 
ones. 


told me you were getting 
married and I said I hope 
she knows she gots a 
player for life, 
Homie you made a great 
choice in making Melinda 
your wife. 

From what I hear she has 
been there for all your kids 
and you too, 

Homie you were blessed to 
find what’s rare love that’s 
true. 

She will always have my 
utmost respect for riding 
with you Til the end, 
Also for being a great step- 
mom to Deila as well as a 
friend. 

I comforted my niece the 
best I could with what 
words I could find, 

I’m sure she will be alright 
because she comes from 
two very strong families, 
yours and mine. 

She’s my favorite and I 
am proud of her for many 
reasons like her will to 
succeed, 

One day it will be Tribal 
Chairwoman Deila Harjo 
because she has that 
natural ability to lead. 


Stranded on an island. . .a lonely soul 
Captive to thoughts. . .both friend and foe 

Deep blue remain the waters with no end in 
sight 

The roar of these waves echo along the shore 
in its display of might 

A beach of sorrow found beneath every grain 
So true the loss that exists within those sands 
of pain 

With each sunrise and in every sunset 
The sails will raise... but the winds haven’t 
come yet 

Leslie J. Gopher 
“Within these walls exist 
a vessel only a fool 
chooses to captain” 

Nov. 26, 2011 


I sincerely apologize for 
the delay of these lines, 
Homie you know how I 
live in reality speaking 
what’s in my heart and 
mind. 

The original poem I will 
have printed on T-shirts 
and passed around, 

Our friendship will always 
be strong with my dog rope 
staked to the ground. 

It’s written in blood homie 
I will do all that I can, 
Because all these years 
you didn’t forget me when 
many forgot this man. 

I remember when you first 


Homie I will keep your 
memory alive as life goes 
on, 

I’m sure you was smiling 
as the home team played 
all your songs. 

Make sure it’s poppin 
homie when I get there my 
time will come, 

Ride on Marked Eli Billie 
much love and much 
respect from this warrior of 
the unconquered ones. 

Ike T. Harjo 
Sholoopahthi 
Bolchuncahga 
Koowaathi 
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HOTEL & CASINO 


You must be 21 years of age or older to play slots and table games or to receive Player's Club benefits. Persons who have been trespassed or banned 
by the SeminoleTribe of Florida or those who have opted into the self-exclusion program are not eligible. If you or someone you know has a gambling 
problem, please call 1-888-ADMIT-IT. 


$ 500.1 
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HUNDREDS OF YOUR 
FAVORITE PENNY SLOTS 

IN ONE PLACE! 
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THE MOST PENNY SLOTS IN SOUTH FLORIDA! 
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Tampa Tribal youth competes 
in State track competition 



Photo courtesy of Justin Motlow 

Tampa Tribal youth Justin Motlow competes in track. 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

TAMPA — Tribal youth Justin Motlow, 16, of 
Tampa Catholic High School, has made treads in 
track, competing with the top runners in the Class 2A 
Division. 


Only two years into running track, he has a 
determination that has brought him contending with the 
best. Although running wasn’t his preferred sport in the 
beginning, he strived hard and raced well. 

“I decided to run track after my first year of 
football,” he said. “My teammates and coaches 
suggested that for conditioning and to stay in shape.” 

Motlow began his journey by qualifying for the 
Florida High School Athletic Association (FHSAA) 2A 
District 9 Championships, which were held on April 12 
at Berkeley Preparatory School in Tampa. 

With more than 100 students competing in several 
events, Motlow and his teammates finished strong, 
receiving first place in the 4x100 relay (43.85 seconds), 
second place in the 4x400 relay (3:32.85) and second 
place in the 400-meter dash. 

“My favorite race is the 4x100 because I enjoy the 
speed and seeing all the relay teams,” he said. 

With his personal best time of 50.13 in the 
400-meter dash at Districts - an improvement from 
his previous year’s time of 51.83 - it was more than 
enough to advance him to the next level. 

Just a week later, on April 19, he participated in 
the FHSAA Class 2A Region 3 Championship, a State 
qualifier. Again, Motlow and his teammates did an 
outstanding job, placing in the top four in the 400-meter 
dash and the 4x100 relay. 

To end the season, Motlow ’s final stop was 
the FHSAA State Championship, where he had the 
opportunity to compete with the best of the best. 
Overall, he finished in a respectable 11th place in the 
400-meter dash. 

Not only does he work hard on the track, but he 
also strives hard in the classroom. With all the grueling 
practices and competitions, he still manages to maintain 
an “A” average. 

“Always work hard at whatever you want to do,” 
he said. “Don’t ever let anybody tell you that you can’t 
do it, and always, school work comes first.” 

Motlow ’s future plans for running track are still 
open for now, but he hopes to one day attend Florida 
State University. 

When asked how he felt about representing his 
Tribe, he said, “Very proud to be representing for my 
Tribe and school.” 


Ahfachkee Warriors’ spring sports 
season ends with awards ceremony 




Rachel Buxton 

From left, Trevor Thomas and Zeke Matthews compete against students from around the region in the 800-meter run at the 
HERSHEY’S Track & Field Games on April 27. 


Students run, jump and throw in 
Charter School track and field meet 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

OKEECHOBEE — School spirit and pride 
prevailed on April 27 as students from Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School cheered on their fellow 
classmates at the HERSHEY’S Track & Field Games. 

Charter School students loaded the bus in the 
early morning and headed to Okeechobee in hopes of 
snagging one of the top two places in their respective 
track or field events in order to advance to the State 
finals. 

“A lot of the elementary and middle schools have 
come together for the past few years to compete in the 
track meet,” said Darryl Allen, Charter School resource 
officer and Lady Seminoles softball coach. “We are 
just excited to be here amongst everybody else.” 

In the month and a half leading up to the 
HERSHEY’S Games, students worked to improve 
their running times and to further their throwing or 
jumping distances. 

“I like to exercise a lot,” sixth-grade student Sunni 
Bearden said. “I would run every day on the treadmill. 
I would run a mile so it would increase my speed and 
make me stronger.” 

Fifth-grade student Alicia Fudge, who competed 
in the 200-meter dash and softball throw, also practiced 
to improve her chances of advancing to the State finals. 

“Me and my dad would go out to our basketball 
court and do suicides (a running exercise),” she said. 
“And I would throw with my brothers.” 

For Bearden and Fudge, their hard work paid off, 


as both girls placed and will compete at the State finals 
on June 16 in Altamonte Springs, Fla. Bearden placed 
first in all three of her events: the 100-meter dash, 
softball throw and 4x1 00-meter relay. Fudge placed 
second behind Bearden in the softball throw. 

“We have a lot of athletes at our school, so 
anytime we compete we are going to be right in the 
middle of the hunt with everybody else,” Officer Allen 
said. “Just as with anything else, I hope that they take 
the mentality that no matter what we do, we compete 
to win. So far, so good.” 

Twenty-two Charter School students qualified to 
advance on to the State finals: Ramone Baker, Donovan 
Harris, Julia Smith, Malorie Thomas, Aubrey Pearce, 
Jenna Brown, Brienna Brockman, Janessa Nunez, 
Chandler Pearce, Silas Madrigal, Sunni Bearden, 
Raeley Matthews, Alicia Fudge, Caroline Sweat, 
Luzana Venzor, Zeke Matthews, Drayton Billie, 
Odessa King, Lahna Sedatol, Chastity Harmon, Shae 
Pierce and Lanie Sedatol. 

“We know there is life outside of the reservation, for 
as beautiful as our neighborhood is on the reservation 
and in our school and everything else, outside 
communication is extremely important,” Officer Allen 
said. “And for us to be able to compete, we want the 
world to understand what this hidden diamond is, 
which is Pemayetv Emahakv, and the children and our 
staff that work there. So every chance we get to come 
out and show that hidden diamond, we want to take it.” 

+ See more HERSHEY’S photos on page 3C 


Firefighters bring home gold 
from Firefighter Games 



Photo courtesy of Deputy Fire Chief Dave Casey 

Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue softball team members show off their gold medals from the Florida Firefighter Games. 


BY NAJI TOBIAS 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A chapter has officially closed 
for the Ahfachkee Warriors’ athletic program. 

On April 24 at the Big Cypress Community Center, 
the Tribal school’s spring seasons of baseball and 
softball - and second full year of operation in athletics 
- reached its climax with a special awards ceremony 
for its athletes in the two sports. 

To highlight the Ahfachkee Warriors’ spring 
action, the following honors were handed out at the 
awards ceremony: 

Ahfachkee Lady Warriors softball awards 

Biggest Smile at Plate - Trinity Williams; Player 


Most Hit by a Pitcher - Alyssa Osceola; Cheerleader 
of the Year - Nashoba Gonzalez; Most Dependable 
Player - Chelsey Alvarado; Rising Star Award - 
Dayra Koenes; Rising Star Award - Ryanne Pratt; 
Most Improved Player - Katie Bert; Defensive Player 
of the Year - Savannah Tiger; Offensive Player of the 
Year - Taylor Fulton; Most Valuable Player - Sabre 
Billie and Dannie Jae Tommie. 

Ahfachkee Warriors baseball awards 
Quote of the Year - Dalton Koenes: “Alright, 
baseball;” Rookie of the Year - Ethan Balentine; Most 
Improved Player - Quenton Cypress; Most Valuable 
Player - Stevie Billie. 

+ See more AWARDS photos on page 3C 


SUBMITTED BY LT. JOR GE VALDES 
Seminole Fire Department 

DAYTONA BEACH — The Seminole Tribe Fire 
Rescue (STFR) softball team recently competed in 
the Florida Firefighter Games in Daytona Beach. The 
tournament consisted of more than 30 fire departments 
from across Florida. 

STFR had a tournament record of 7-1, fighting 
back after their first loss to reach the final championship 
game. They beat Pasco County Fire Department twice 
to bring home the gold medal to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

The firefighters and paramedics prepared for the 
event on their off-duty time and covered their own 
expenses. The team consisted of District 7 Chief Bryan 
Stokes, Capt. David Lugo, Capt. Robert Curtis, Drew 


Layne, Lt. Jesus Lizarraga, OJ Price, Lt. Jorge Valdes, 
Jason Camardese, Bryan Russo, Frank Montenegro, 
Stephen Luongo and Kevin Pinkerton. 

Other STFR members competed in different 
events: Mike Dolnick won gold in pull-ups, Jonathan 
Gluck won gold in bench press and Steve Missett won 
gold in racquetball. 

Fire Rescue Chief Donald DiPetrillo explained 
that since firefighting is such a physically demanding 
job, activities such as the Firefighter Games provide 
good motivation and a positive outcome toward their 
efforts to keep in shape. 

Deputy Fire Chief Dave Casey contributed to this 
article. 
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2012 EIRA Cinco de Mayo Rodeo held in Immokalee 



Omar Rodriguez 

EIRA Senior Seminole Rodeo Queen Erena Billie rides in for the Grand Entry 
at the John Jimmie Memorial Arena. 




Omar Rodriguez 

Reagan WhiteCloud competes in the Barrels event for ages 13-17. 



Happy Jumper competes in the Calf Roping event. 


Omar Rodriguez 




Omar Rodriguez 

Jr. Seminole Rodeo Queen Kalgary Johns waves to the crowd during the 
Grand Entry. 



Quinn Campbell competes in the Steer Wrestling event. 


Omar Rodriguez 


Omar Rodriguez 

From left, Andre Jumper, Josh Jumper and Paul Bowers Sr. steer rider-less horses in memory of 
the recent losses among the EIRA family. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Jacoby Johns competes in the Bareback event at the John Jimmie Memorial 
Arena on May 5 in Immokalee. 


If you have DirecTV bulk programming* you have access 
to 1 00% native, Seminole programming each week. 
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Thursdays 5:00-6:00 PM 

with everything you need to know about community 
events in our reservations 
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"‘What? Don’t have DirecTV or the Seminole Channel? Call Seminole Media Productions at (954) 985-5703 today. 
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Big Cypress Reservation 
hosts Employee Fun Day 



Omar Rodriguez 

Big Cypress employees enjoy a softball game at Employee Fun Day. 



Rachel Buxton Rachel Buxton 

Donovan Harris represents PECS with a first- Luzana Venzor, left, pushes strong in the 100-meter dash at the 
place finish for a 122-foot-3-inch softball throw. HERSHEY’S Track & Field Games. 



Omar Rodriguez Omar Rodriguez 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger makes contact Immokalee Liaison Kenny Joe Davis Sr. throws a pitch 
with the ball. during the softball game. 


+ AWARDS from page 1C 



Naji Tobias Naji Tobias 

Coach John Gallegos gives Trinity Williams the Coach Randall Cleckler gives Dalton Koenes the Quote of the Year award 
Biggest Smile at the Plate award. at the Ahfachkee Warriors’ spring sports banquet. 
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GUY SELIGMAN. P.A 


Criminal Defense Attorney 

“ We are here to represent 
your Seminole Family. ” 

❖ Helping good people in trouble 
Speaking for those who have no voice 

* Effective, aggressive, counsel for you 

and your family 


Someone Arrested or Convicted? 
Call Guy now for help. 

320 SE9th St Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33316 



The Law Office of 

Joseph “Jody” M. Hendry, II 

863-983-LAWS (5J297) 



DUI 

VOP 

Felony & Misdemeanor 
Juvenile 
Traffic Tickets 
Divorce,, 

Child Support 
Custody 

Dependency Actions 


Free Consultation 

www.hendrylaw.com 

Lake Placid 
863 - 699-2889 


Wills ijuji r 

Serving Hendry, 
Glades, Broward, 
Okeechobee and 
Highlands Counties 
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Ticket Brokers 



Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 




Need travel arrangements? 
Call us! We take care of all 
your travel needs including: 
Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 



Top Concerts 


NEIL DIAMOND 
LMFAO 
COLDPLAY 
ONE DIRECTION 
SUGARLAND 
DAVE MATTHEWS BAND 
EDDIE VEDDER 
ROD STEWART 
MADONNA 
BON IVER 
YES 

JASON MRAZ 
MARC ANTHONY 

ENRIQUE IGLESIAS W/ JENNIFER LOPEZ 
JOE BONAMASSA 
IAN ANDERSON 
PUSCIFER 

311 & SLIGHTLY ST00PID 
AVICII 
TRAIN 


Top Sports 


MIAMI HEAT- PLAYOFFS! 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MIAMI MARLINS 

HARLEY DAVIDSON HOMETOWN UFC 


Top Theatre 


LA CAGE AUX FOLLES 
JERSEY BOYS 
LES MISERABLES 
CATCH ME IF YOU CAN 
MARY POPPINS 
WAR HORSE 
THE LION KING 
KATHY GRIFFIN 
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ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS 
ONLINE AT WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

(954) 455-1929 
OR (800) 446-8499 

WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 

Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over 15 years! 
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Brighton community crowns 2012 royalty 



Brett Daly 

From left, Miss Florida Seminole Jewel Buck, Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Jaryaca Baker, Miss Brighton Seminole Cheyenne Nunez, Jr. Miss Brighton 
Seminole Aubee Billie, Little Mr. Brighton Corey Jumper and Little Miss Brighton Lexi Thomas celebrate at the Brighton pageant on May 24. 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Twenty-one young 
girls and boys competed for the honor 
to represent the Brighton Reservation as 
Seminole royalty on May 24. In addition 
to the customary titles of Jr. Miss and Miss 
Brighton, Little Mr. and Miss were added to 
the competition. 

“During the planning stages for this 
year’s pageant, committee member Theresa 
Nunez suggested that the pageant bring back 
[the] Little Mr. and Little Miss contest,” 
head coordinator Salina Dorgan said. 

The Brighton Princess Committee felt 
it would be a great opportunity to help the 
little ones improve their stage presence. 

“The little kids will get to experience 
speaking, and it will help them prepare for 
the Little Mr. and Miss Seminole Pageant 
held in Hollywood,” Dorgan said. 

Corey Jumper and Lexi Thomas were 
crowned Little Mr. and Little Miss Brighton, 
while Aubee Billie and Cheyenne Nunez 
were crowned Jr. Miss and Miss Brighton, 
respectively. 

The 34th annual event was held at 
the Brighton Veteran’s Building with Miss 
Florida Seminole Jewel Buck and Jr. Miss 
Florida Seminole Jaryaca Baker serving as 
masters of ceremonies. All contestants were 
judged on several categories, including 
traditional clothing, poise and interview 
questions. The Jr. Miss and Miss contestants 
were also judged on a talent category. 

With the amount of talent at the 


pageant and the amount of hard work put 
into preparing for it by each contestant, 
declaring the winners was a hard decision 
for the judges, who were chosen from the 
surrounding communities. 

“I’m very excited and happy for [Lexi] 
to win,” her mother, Laveme Thomas, 
said. “She has been working very hard to 
remember what she is going to do for the 
pageant.” 

Maria Billie, Aubee ’s mother, said she 
was happy for her daughter and for all of 
her hard work paying off. 

“She practiced every day even though 
she didn’t like to,” she said. 

All winners will serve a one-year reign 
representing the Tribe and the Brighton 
community in local parades including 
Chalo Nitka, Speckled Perch and Labor 
Day. They will also have the opportunity to 
represent the Brighton community at their 
annual Field Day festivities, and some may 
even be chosen to attend the Gathering of 
Nations Pow-Wow in Albuquerque, N.M. 

Dorgan expressed her gratitude to all 
those who helped make the event a night to 
remember for the contestants. 

“I would like to thank all the committee 
members, including Theresa Nunez, Joanne 
Osceola, Jo Jumper, Rita McCabe, Stacy 
Jones and Brighton Council Rep. Andrew 
Bowers (Jr.),” she said. “It was a success. 
Hopefully next year we will have more 
participation.” 


+ See more ROYALTY photos on page 6A 


Tribe featured on new TV series 


BY BRAUDIE BLAIS-BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — Picture a trio of chefs who 
travel the world, conquer cooking challenges and 
throw a spear at a target with about 20 percent accuracy. 
Tribal member Sam Tommie got the chance to witness 
just that as he taught chefs of the TV show No Kitchen 
Required how to throw a spear - with a laugh or two. 

“I knew the spears would be flying sideways and 
backwards,” Tommie said. “I was laughing my head 
off.” 

The three chefs bearing traditional fishing gear 
were Madison Cowan, Michael Psilakis and Kayne 
Raymond. No Kitchen Required is a new series on 
BBC America that follows these diverse chefs as they 
travel into indigenous communities around the world 
and compete to create the most unique, yet traditional 
dishes of each community visited. The chefs choose 
which ingredients they prefer to use and can even add 
their own personal twist, but they must maintain the 
manner in which the natives of the community prepare 
their food. 

For their 10th episode of the season, the producers 
of the show contacted the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
and arranged for Tommie to be the location manager. 
Tommie is a freelance filmmaker who began working 
professionally in 1979. 

On Feb. 15, the team arrived just outside the Big 
Cypress Reservation via seaplane; they met with a 
group of Tribal members who were ready to teach their 
guests the Seminole ways. The filming spanned three 
days. 

“I felt like it puts a light on our culture and 
educates the outside world, which is really important 
to us,” Tommie said. 


After a tour of the swamplands, courtesy of 
Tommie, a traditional swamp dance and a feast of 
traditional foods were presented to the guests as a 
welcome. Fried alligator, deer, vegetables and garfish 
cooked on an open fire and sour orange and sugarcane 
drinks were served to the chefs in order to expose them 
to Seminole cuisine. 

Tommie said he appreciated Notional (the 
company that produced the show) and BBC America 
for being open-minded, respectful and ahead of their 
time, making everyone involved feel comfortable. 

“They gave us the freedom to conduct things the 
way we wanted,” he said. 

The competition began with a Native Challenge 
demonstrated by Tommie, which is when spear 
throwing came into play. Whichever chef hit the target 
with the spear got to pick which protein he would 
prepare for the cooking challenge. Although ridiculous 
and clumsy at first, the challenge bore a winner, 
Raymond, who chose garfish as his protein. They 
were then taught by their chosen guides - three Tribal 
members - how to hunt and gather their ingredients; 
Tribal members Adam Turtle helped with the garfish, 
Jason Baker with the wild hogs and Charlie Micco 
with the alligator. 

Each chef hunted his own meat and gathered raw 
materials with the skills and equipment provided by the 
guides, such as bows and arrows for hunting and gigs for 
spearfishing. After the chefs’ cultural enlightenment, 
they began to work on their masterpieces. 

The four judges, Beverly Osceola, Tommie and 
his daughters Lorelei Tommie and Jerica Tommie, of 
the Miccosukee Tribe, judged the three meals that each 
chef created with his chosen protein. 

+ See NO KITCHEN on page 6A 



Andrea Holata 

Lady Seminoles’ Cheyenne Nunez makes a lay-up against Chizzy Knees during the Jim Thorpe Games in Oklahoma. 


Youth compete in Jim Thorpe Games 

♦ See JIM THORPE GAMES on page 2C 


Seminole Tribe Graduating Class of 2012 



The Miccosukee Head Start class celebrates their graduation. A special ceremony was held on April 30 at the Miccosukee Tribal Office auditorium. Six Seminole students were among the graduating class. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

+ See all GRADUATIONS on page 5B 
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Editorial 


Reflections on a year of change 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 


T here is a benefit to reflecting 
on the first year of this 
administration, the new direction 
of Seminole Tribal government and the 
work accomplished by the Tribal Board of 
Directors. 

We began our journey last year by 
reviewing all existing Tribal businesses 
to see exactly how the business was being 
conducted, identify if there was or was not a 
formal process in place to conduct business, 
determine if the staff was lacking, needed 
change or if more support was needed 
and to verify the existence of the normal 
evaluation process that we felt should be in 
place for any Tribal enterprise. 

Looking back at where the Board of 
Directors sits today, you see a hardworking 
group of guys that I am very proud of and 
excited to work with. Together, we have 
gone through the operating budget of each 
enterprise, streamlining expenses, looking 
at staffing to see if the right people are in the 
right positions. We have looked at and are 
continuing to look at everything from our 
convenience stores to our cattle operations 


and smoke shops, all the many enterprises 
under the control of the Board of Directors. 

We search within each existing 
enterprise to identify opportunities to grow 
the business by reducing taxes, changing 
our suppliers, increasing our customer 
service, taking all the logical steps one is 
supposed to take in growing a business. 
We have made personnel changes. We have 
brought in a chief financial officer. We 
have replaced our in-house counsel: We 
brought in one attorney who has a strong 
corporate background and another with a 
strong entrepreneurial spirit. We have a new 
director of operations and, with other added 
personnel, we have implemented a formal 
process to evaluate potential new projects 
on sound business principles and not just on 
an individual’s wishes. 

As an example of identifying and 
pursuing operations within existing 
enterprises, we have been building up our 
orange juice program. While it still supports 
our Tribal needs and the casinos, we now 
export containers of juice to Chile. In fact, 
we have raised our cattle/beef program 
to another level by exporting containers 
to Chile, as well. We have developed a 
partner who has solid alliances with other 
outlets, and we are continuing to take the 


steps necessary to build up these two Tribal 
enterprises. 

We recently received our MBE. That 
stands for Minority Business Enterprise - 
a designation that we are going to exploit 
at any and all opportunities. We will be 
meeting with the Wal-Marts, the Costcos, 
the Sam’s Clubs, the Publix Super Markets, 
the Krogers - whatever the big names are 
in every part of the country. We want to let 
them know who we are and all about the 
quality of our products and the fact that we 
are ready to do business, coast to coast. It’s 
impressive and the possibilities are endless. 
And we really did not have to reinvent the 
wheel. Like I said, we took a hard look at 
our existing enterprises and positioned 
ourselves onto the path of opportunity. 

We’re looking at our fuel right now. 
How do we reduce some of our taxes 
and fees to create a bigger profit margin, 
whether we are a distributor or partnering 
up with a refinery by owning a port, we are 
exploring all possibilities to maximize the 
current operation we have. 

We are not leaving any stone unturned. 
We are even taking a good, hard look at 
fully understanding the opportunities we 
can create as a Section 17 organization 
under the Indian Reorganization Act. We’ve 


never really asked ourselves, “What can 
we do beyond our reservation boundaries? 
What can we do in international waters?...” 

And we are always mindful of our 
government relationship with the Tribal 
Council. We have discussions with various 
legal entities regarding whatever project 
we plan to develop, keeping in mind 
the question, “How does that affect the 
Tribal Council?” You can have a project 
that proves very profitable for the Board 
but can’t implement it because it would 
jeopardize the Council. It is important to 
have a system in place that takes everything 
into consideration and provides time to ask 
important questions. 

An important part of our due diligence 
is actually questioning ourselves, asking, 
“What unintended consequences do we 
create by moving forward with this project? 
What’s the negative side associated with 
this move, with this decision?” 

This Board of Directors is attempting 
to create a foundation that will serve future 
administrations of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. We all know it will be tweaked 
to better accommodate future times and 
particular circumstances. We hope our 
work today will inspire future generations 
to make better decisions. While we have 


made tremendous 
progress, there is 
still a lot of work 
to be done and 
issues that must 
be addressed. I am 
certain that this 
administration is 
making sure we are 
actively living up 
to the promises that 
we made. 

While some 
of this progress we are making may be 
clearly evident - such as the changes in the 
convenience stores, for example - a lot of 
the work we have done has been behind the 
scenes. There have been new hires, new 
systems and processes installed and a lot of 
due diligence that we all go through before 
we make any moves. We have had to be 
patient, though. Now, we have a foundation 
in place, a system in motion that will 
reveal the fruits of our labors by the next 
shareholders meeting. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
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Pequots: 

$2 billion in debt, 
no dividends 


BY CHUCK TRIM BLE 
Indian Country Today 

A March 28 article from th q Associated 
Press told of problems at the Mashantucket 
Pequot Tribe’s Foxwoods Casino complex 
in Connecticut, the largest casino in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The story, by reporter Michael 
Melia, begins, “For two decades, the 
Mashantucket Pequots lived like Indian 
gambling royalty. Luxury cars abounded 
on their tiny, gated reservation of colonial 
and ranch-style homes in the woods of 
southeastern Connecticut.” 

The Tribe’s Foxwoods enterprise 
allowed Tribal members to live without 
concern for money; generating per capita 
payments that at one time exceeded 
$100,000 annually for each adult. 

Now with Foxwoods struggling with 
debt exceeding $2 billion, an amount that 
compares to the annual budgets of several 
federal Indian programs, the payments to 
members were stopped, and the impact 
on the Tribal community is being felt by 
Tribal members and local merchants. 
According to the AP report, the Tribe has 
opened a food pantry for needy families, 
counselors are providing guidance on how 
to pursue jobs and members have been left 
wondering if this is the end of what once 
seemed an endless stream of cash and a 
bright future for them and their children 
for generations into the future. 

Several years ago, one of the officers 
of the National Indian Gaming Association 
was quoted as having compared Indian 
casinos with the bison of old, the “new 
Indian buffalo,” he called it. I felt that such 
a metaphor was an insult to the animal that 
provided life for generations of Indigenous 
peoples of the continent. But perhaps that 
person was right in one respect; when the 
buffalo were taken from us by the massive 
strategic slaughter that took place at the 
end of the 19th century, we were a defeated 
people. Similarly, the turnoff of the spigot 
of wealth to the Mashantucket people is 
devastating them, apparently from the 
actions the Tribe is taking to help deal with 
community trauma. 

True, the newfound wealth for many 
Tribes has improved the lives of their 
members and the economies of entire areas 
and has provided for the preservation and 
presentation of their culture and traditions. 
To those small Tribes that lived so long in 
limbo, abandoned and left unrecognized by 
the federal government, ignored by their 
kinsmen in larger Tribes and struggling to 


keep their traditional cultures alive, Casino 
wealth brought a world of change. The 
Mashantucket Pequot were among these. 

But it seems that the new wealth brings 
yet another form of dependency, replacing 
the dependency on federal largesse that has 
eroded families and entire societies among 
some Tribal communities. 

New York Times columnist Thomas 
Friedman, a noted authority on the Middle 
East, tells that members of the suicide 
squads that carried out the 9/11 terrorist 
attack on the World Trade Center included a 
number of young Saudis. Saudi citizens are 
well taken care of, without poverty among 
them, because of the great wealth that 
pours into their country from oil exports. 
This is felt among their youth, who really 
don’t have much purpose in life or society 
because most of the physical work, from 
major contracts to household chores, are 
done by imported labor, who are allowed 
to stay in the country for only two years. 
The youth become idlers, whose mischief 
includes daring raids for al Qaeda. 

Perhaps there are correlative lessons 
between the Saudi situation and that of 
Tribes that come into such great wealth in 
gaming. 

The AP story of Mashantucket Pequot 
tells that “Tribal leaders have discouraged 
members from talking with outsiders. 
A reporter who made a recent visit was 
stopped by five Tribal police officers, 
including the chief, and escorted off the 
reservation. The police handed out notices 
later that day instructing people not to 
speak with reporters.” 

Certainly that is their right in their 
sovereign state, although it does appear 
almost Soviet-like in its paranoiac 
response. However, perhaps the Tribe will 
assess the entire situation and allow its 
own story to be shared with other Tribes 
who are in similar situations of wealth, and 
who might face the same fate in the future. 

The lessons - less so the financial as 
the societal and sociological ones - should 
not be lost on other Tribes. 

Charles “Chuck” Trimble, born 
and raised on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, served as executive director 
of the National Congress of American 
Indians from 1972 to 1978. 

This article first appeared in the June 
issue of Indian Country Today. It was 
reprinted at the request of Seminole Tribe 
of Florida President Tony Sanchez Jr. 
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Community A 


In God we trust: 
Seminoles and Christianity 



Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum archive photo 

The Big Cypress First Baptist Church opened in 1948 under the guidance of Assistant Pastor Josie 
Billie. 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 


“In God we trust” has always been 
a part of the foundation of the Seminole 
culture. The Seminoles are a spiritual 
people with a strong belief in the power 
of their Creator, Breath Giver or God, who 
has given life to the land and its inhabitants 
of which they are a part. Shared belief and 
worship in the unseen power of God is the 
basis of their religion and has sustained 
them through the most difficult of times. 

Over many centuries, the ancestors 
of the Seminole people have created the 
rich, cultural heritage that gives them the 
strength, perseverance and unique attributes 
that have made their survival possible. One 
of their greatest strengths has been their 


ability to adapt to the changes in their 
circumstances in a positive manner despite 
environmental fluctuation, persecution, 
disease, warfare, forced migration and 
interaction with other cultures. 

With the arrival of European influence, 
Native American cultures experienced 
a new history of oppression, racism 
and aggressive force to take their lands 
and destroy them by warfare, disease 
and assimilation into another culture. 
Unfortunately, the arrival of Christianity 
coincided with these other devastating 
events, and many Native Americans feared 
it as the invader’s religion. 

For the Tribal members remaining in 
Florida following the mandate of the Indian 
Removal Act and three Seminole Wars, 
Christianity was greatly feared as a tool for 


their extermination. Fiving in seclusion, 
they resisted all attempts at an introduction 
to what they considered “the white man’s 
religion.” 

The many Native peoples displaced to 
the Indian territories had increased exposure 
to the concepts of Christianity and soon 
came to realize that religion belongs to its 
believers and not to any one race or culture. 
As the son of God, Jesus Christ recognized 
all races, colors and circumstances in life. 
With the acceptance of Jesus Christ came 
new hope and a zealous desire to share this 
newfound knowledge with others. 

Around 1907, Creek Seminole 
missionaries from Oklahoma arrived at the 
northern camps of their Florida brethren in 
the hopes of sharing their Christian beliefs. 
Despite the fact that they were treated well 
by their hosts, they were initially rebuffed. 
Their persistence finally paid off in the 
early 1920s, when conversions came from 
members of a Snake Clan family that 
included Mary Tustenuggee Tiger, Ada 
Tiger, the Tommie family of Annie Mae, 
Tudie, Jack and Sam as well as children, 
and Fena, Pocahontas and Frank Huff. 
Other members of the camp followed their 
example, and several of their descendants 
represent the backbone of congregations in 
the reservation churches at the present time. 

Missionary efforts by the Episcopal 
Church began in the 1890s, when Bishop 
William Crane Gray built a mission store 
and small hospital in the Big Cypress near 
Brown’s Trading Post and called it the 
Glade Cross Mission. It failed miserably, 
and in 1908, the church purchased Brown’s 
and moved the mission under the leadership 
of W. J. Godden, where it again failed 
and became inactive by 1914. Deaconess 
Harriet Bedell reestablished the Mission in 

♦ See IN GOD WE TRUST on page 10A 



Brett Daly 

Chairman James E. Billie leads councilmen, Department of Elder staff and royalty in cutting the ribbon to the new senior center facility on May 24. 


Brighton celebrates grand 
opening of new senior center 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — After years of 
planning and much anticipation, the 
Department of Elder Services opened 
the doors to its new senior center, a 
17,500-square-foot facility set on 7.5 acres 
on the Brighton Reservation, on May 24. 

Hundreds gathered outside the 
building, braving the midday heat to 
celebrate the occasion. 

“It took over 10 years for the 
planning and a lot of hard work from the 
whole Seminole Tribe to complete this,” 
Tribalwide director of Elder Services 
Vickey Huff said. “A facility like this is a 
place for the seniors to come and interact 
with other seniors. We’re glad to see it 
here.” 

Fed by Huff and Chairman James E. 
Billie, councilmen, staff and royalty lined 
up to cut the ribbon, signifying the official 
opening of the facility, which offers billiard 
tables, miniature golf, shuffle board, 
horseshoes, sewing machines, ceramics 
and walking trails, among other activities. 

“We hope more seniors will come and 
enjoy all the activities we have to offer,” 
Brighton site manager Patricia Yates said. 
“It’s always nice to see the seniors come in 
and utilize all our services.” 

The building was developed under the 
direction of architect Michael Noell and 
his company, MSNArchitecture EEC, 
based out of Boca Raton. The building is 


also FEED Gold-Certified, meaning it has 
been recognized as green and in the highest 
standard for measuring sustainability, 
making it environmentally friendly, 
according to the Natural Resources Defense 
Council’s website. 

Speakers during the grand opening 
ceremony - including Huff and Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. - credited 
Leah Minnick as an instrumental figure in 
the establishment of the facility. The former 
Elder Services director retired in February 
but spent 35 years with the department in 
various capacities, organizing trips and 
activities for seniors and 
fighting for a new senior 
center. 

“Leah was a role 
model to me, as well as to 
the other staff,” said Huff, 
who started with Elder 
Services 24 years ago 
as their secretary. “She 
showed me everything. If 
it weren’t for her, I don’t 
know where I would be.” 

Minnick took the 
opportunity to thank 
the Seminole Tribe for 
the opportunity to work 
for Elder Services for 
her entire career and 
encouraged seniors to 
utilize the new facility. 

“Please come here,” 
she said. “I don’t care 


where you’re from because this building 
was built with all the Seminole seniors in 
mind.” 

After the ribbon-cutting ceremony, 
attendees ate lunch in the dining area and 
toured the building. 

“Touring the whole place didn’t seem 
like you’re in Brighton,” former Tribal 
Chairman Mitchell Cypress said. “It seems 
like you’re out in Colorado somewhere... 
at a ski lodge. I need to find me a homesite 
here so I can enjoy this building.” 


♦ See SENIOR CENTER on page 8A 



Brett Daly 

Leah Minnick encourages seniors to visit the new facility. 



Ryan Watson 

An officer holds a candle at a vigil in honor of National Police Week in Washington, D.C. 


Police Explorers commemorate 
National Police Week in D.C. 


BY RYAN WATSON 
Contributing Writer 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
Seminole Police Explorers traveled to 
Washington, D.C. for National Police Week 
from May 13-16. Twenty-two Seminole 
Police Department (SPD) personnel 
accompanied 66 Explorers and 21 family 
members on the trip. 

“It’s an opportunity to fellowship with 
all the staff, not only with the Explorers, 
but with their families,” SPD Chief William 
Latchford said. “We have a great support 
system with the Explorer parents and other 
siblings in the family, and they’ve joined us 
this year and we’re just so honored.” 

The Explorers program is designed to 
bridge the gap between youth and police. It 
is open to youth from 6-17 years old. 

“I think this is another great thing that I 
think the Tribe is doing that is geared to our 
children to help them to be able to interact 
with our police department (and) get to 
know who our police officers are so that 
they know who the safe people are in our 
community,” said Family Services director 
Helene Buster, who received an invitation 
to attend the event from Chief Latchford. 

The Explorers held several reservation- 
wide fundraisers, including bake sales, car 


washes and raffles, in order to raise more 
than $20,000 to contribute to the cost of the 
trip, Lt. Lisa Bennis said. Chief Latchford 
even volunteered to be Tased to help raise 
money. 

Hollywood Tribal member Lila 
Osceola, one of the parents who went on 
the trip, said the community’s efforts were 
worthwhile. 

“I am very grateful to be here,” she 
said. “I have my kids in this program. I 
think it’s great for them, positive and puts 
them on the right track.” 

Although the Explorers had tun 
visiting several monuments and museums, 
their main agenda took on a more serious 
tone. 

National Police Week was an initiative 
signed by President John F. Kennedy in 
1962 to salute the nation’s officers who 
paid the ultimate price. It has evolved into 
an annual event in which thousands of law 
enforcement officers from around the world 
join family and friends of fallen officers in 
Washington, D.C. 

Navajo Gloria Curley attended the 
Police Week memorial services to honor a 
loved one she lost in the line of duty. 

+ See EXPLORERS on page 8A 


New house keys open doors 
for Immokalee Board Liaison 



Judy Weeks 

Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy Scheffler examines plans with Pete Aguilar Jr. and Zac Salser 
of Seminole Construction and Development Inc. and Seminole building inspector Gary Viggiano. 


BY JUDY^WEEKS 

Freelance Writer 

IMMOKALEE — The old adage 
that all good things are worth waiting for 
summed up the enthusiasm of Immokalee 
Board Liaison Dorothy Scheffler as she 
accepted the keys to her new house on the 
Immokalee Reservation. 

“It’s been seven years since I decided 
it was time to do something about my 
old HUD house that suffered from 
poor construction, no footers, mold and 
numerous other faults,” Liaison Scheffler 
said. “I investigated the financial aspects, 
filed the necessary paperwork, selected a 
floor plan and moved out of my old disaster 
in anticipation of a new home. It has now 
been six years since they tore the old house 
down. 

“Contractors were selected along with 
appliances, paint colors and floor coverings, 
and then the bottom fell out,” Liaison 
Scheffler continued. “I was devastated and 
after numerous delays, purchased a home 
off the rez. Although it didn’t seem so at 
the time, it was probably the best thing that 
could have happened.” 

Reflecting on the economic crisis that 


has affected so many Americans, Liaison 
Scheffler sees the positive side of her own 
housing drama. Her delays prevented her 
from taking out a mortgage that would 
have placed her upside down in the housing 
market. She downsized her initial floor plan 
and recognized her responsibility to help 
conserve the environment. She has gone 
green. 

When things finally got back on track, 
she selected Seminole Construction and 
Development Inc., a partnership in which 
Pete Aguilar Jr. is the president. It was 
her opportunity to enlist the services of a 
business operated by a Tribal member and 
encourage Tribal entrepreneurship. 

Once her decisions were made, 
construction moved at a rapid pace. Six 
months from the day that ground was 
broken, she was turning the key in her front 
door, despite rain delays and minor glitches 
that always accompany projects of this size. 
Her contractor has the Tribal member’s 
interests at heart. 

Selecting a 2,000-square-foot, three- 
bedroom, two-bath floor plan with entry, 
she has decreased the air conditioning 

♦ See IMMOKALEE on page 8A 
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Brighton Reservation starts new Boys Club 



Rachel Buxton 

All the Brighton boys work together as they close in on completing their first chickee. 


BY RACHEL BUXTO N 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — As most youth were 
off enjoying their Memorial Day weekend, 
Lewis Gopher Jr. and Conner Thomas stood 
on top of a bare chickee with the hot Florida 
sun blazing down on them on May 26. 
They nailed fresh palms into the new roof 
while Donovan Harris, Ruben Burgess and 
Andrew Fish handed them more fans from 
below. 

The boys met at Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School to re-thatch a chickee on the 
grounds as one of the many projects planned 
by the newly formed Brighton Boys Club. 

“I have never thatched a chickee 
before,” Thomas said. “I just wanted to 
learn how and be the first to see the finished 
chickee.” 

Thomas wasn’t the only one; as it 
turned out, all five boys were learning for 
the first time. 

“These are supposed to be our homes,” 
Gopher Jr. said. “I figured it would be good 


to know a part of me I did not know. It is 
easy work, just a lot to do.” 

The group had one of Brighton’s best 
and most well-known chickee builders 
teach them the traditional Seminole trade - 
Sandy Billie. 

“He is always willing to help out,” 
Brighton Boys Club founder Lewis Gopher 
said. “He told me he would be here and he 
showed up.” 

Thomas’ father, Frank, also helped 
restore the chickee. 

The idea for the project came from 
Gopher, who works part time at the school 
as a carving instructor. 

“I noticed that the chickee needed work, 
so I approached the school,” Gopher said. “I 
told them we would do it for nothing. This 
is just a payoff enough just working with 
these guys and teaching them.” 

Gopher said he wanted to complete the 
chickee project before school got out so the 
Charter School kids who participated could 
show off their handiwork to their peers and 
recruit more members for the Boys Club. 


Gopher participated in a similar group 
as a young adult in Hollywood. He said he 
remembered finding brotherhood among his 
fellow Tribal males and partaking in events 
that were guided by now Non-Resident 
Liaison Kevin Osceola. 

Remembering his past only reinforced 
what he wanted for his sons and his 
community. 

“When I was younger like these guys, 
you knew everybody on the reservation; you 
knew their brothers and sisters; and now it’s 
getting to be that we’re strangers out here,” 
he said. “This club is just another way for 
them to network with each other and get to 
know each other.” 

So Gopher began to put all his thoughts 
on paper, laying out exactly what he wanted 
the Brighton Boys Club to be, and by March 
29, his proposal was ready. 

“I proposed it to the Chairman, and 
then I proposed it to Councilman Bowers, 
and they thought it was a good idea,” 
Gopher said. 

After receiving the approval from the 
Brighton Council, he began his door-to-door 
quest to attract participants. He printed out 
several fliers announcing the new club, but 
instead of just stuffing them in mailboxes, 
he took a more personal approach. 

“I went out to the parents, and that way 
it was more personal,” he said. “It was like, 
T know your kid. I want your kid to come 
over.’” 

The Brighton Boys Club officially 
formed in April to create unity among the 
young Brighton boys. Gopher said he wants 
the boys to take pride in their community. 

“The very first activity we did was we 
got together one Saturday and just started 
picking up trash around the community,” 
Gopher said. “That is like the root of it. We 
want to take care of the community. We 
want to take care of what is ours and take 
pride in where we live.” 

The club has grown from eight 
members at their first meeting to more 
than 20 members and several participating 
fathers. 

Meetings are held on Tuesdays at the 
Culture Camp at the Fred Smith Rodeo 
Arena. During the meetings, the youth are 
provided with snacks and are given free 


time to play games such as horseshoes and 
football. 

“Some of us didn’t even know each 
other,” Gopher Jr. said. “We are brothers, 
and we have to stick together.” 

At the meetings, attendees must sign in 
with their age, interests and project ideas. 

Once the meeting starts, the boys sit in 
a circle and discuss topics that have come 
up throughout the week involving the young 
adults. 

“We have a little go-around,” Lewis 
said. “I start, and I will tell them something 
I did that made me feel proud this week, 
you know, something proud I did, and then 
it goes to the next kid, and every time after 
one says it, we’ll clap for them, we’ll give 
them a hand to help them with their self- 
esteem. I think that does good for them.” 

For Burgess, the group has offered him 
a safe, positive place to be. 

“It is fun,” he said. “It is guy stuff and 
it pertains to our culture.” 

Gopher hopes the club can teach the 
boys some important principles, such as 
timeliness, dependability and honesty, with 


the main goal being to create unity. 

At one of their more recent meetings, 
the Seminole Police Department taught a 
fire safety course. 

Other upcoming projects include 
camping on the Brighton preserve; cleaning 
up and doing minor landscaping to the 
Brighton elders’ yards; and a major project 
in the works - building their very own 
Seminole camp at the late Billy Bowlegs’ 
homesite. 

“I figured if the boys could handle 
rebuilding this chickee it would be a great 
start,” Gopher said. 

The boys’ hard work and good 
deeds have already been noticed by their 
community members and even Tribal 
officials. Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard offered to hire the boys to build a 
chickee at the Trading Post, boosting their 
confidence and adding to the excitement of 
the new club. 

“What little bit we can do, we want to 
keep doing,” Gopher said. 



Rachel Buxton 

Conner Thomas sits on top of a cypress chickee frame nailing fresh palms to the roof while fellow 
Boys Club members help out. 
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Ozzie Holdiness, right, and Kalani Bankston show off their awards at a special recognition 
ceremony held for them on May 18. 


Hollywood youth win 
regional Digital Arts Festival 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The Hollywood 
Seminole Boys & Girls Club honored 
Tribal youth Ozzie Holdiness and Kalani 
Bankston with special awards on May 
18 for winning a regional Digital Arts 
Festival. 

As part of the media productions 
class offered by the club, the boys 
spent two weeks creating a 40-second 
commercial titled “A Great Place to Be.” 
It showcased different activities available 
at the Seminole Boys & Girls Club. Ozzie 
and Kalani entered their commercial into 
the 10th annual Boys & Girls Club Digital 
Arts Festival and won. 

“I really applaud their passion and 
their drive,” said Boys & Girls Club 
youth coordinator Robert C. North Jr., 
who teaches the media class. “These guys 
teamed up and made something I think is 
a positive thing.” 

The festival, open to Boys & Girls 
Clubs nationwide, contains categories 
including movie making, graphic design, 
game design and music. This was the first 
year the Seminole Boys & Girls Club 
participated, but they still beat out the 
competition. 

“I was really happy because I never 
win anything, and this is the first contest I 
won,” Kalani said. 

Kalani played the role of sound 
mixer and boom operator, while Ozzie 
wrote, directed and operated the camera 
for the commercial. Other Seminole Boys 
& Girls Club members played the actors. 

“It takes a lot of patience and 
discipline to put together a piece like 
that,” Hollywood Boys & Girls Club 
director Robert North said. “They were 
up against all the clubs. I just can’t 
believe this was their first time.” 

In addition to their awards, the boys 
also received gift cards to Best Buy. Ozzie 


plans to spend his on new accessories for 
his electric guitar. 

“I thought they were messing with 
me when they said we won,” Ozzie said. 

The event also showcased videos 
made by other Tribal youth. Aaron 
Osceola, Anissa Osceola, Ashley Osceola 
and Jonathan Bowers created “The Phone 
Caller,” and Aaron Osceola and Rayce 
Noah created “A Walk in the Park.” Kiana 
and Kyler Bell created “Origami.” 

“I really hope the youth get an 
opportunity to express themselves with 
anything creative and [get exposure] to 
the different opportunities out there,” 
North Jr. said. “We try to make it as fun 
as possible.” 

The media productions classes 
are held on Mondays from 5-7 p.m. in 
Hollywood; Tuesdays from 4-5 p.m. in 
Big Cypress; and Fridays from 3-4:30 
p.m. in Brighton. 



Brett Daly 


Robert C. North Jr., right, presents Ozzie 
Holdiness, left, and Kalani Bankston with their 
awards for winning the Digital Arts Festival. 


Seminole Moments presentation 
teaches evolution of music 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Rev. Arlen J. Payne and his wife, Lana, of Big Cypress New Testament Baptist Church, sing a church hymn in Creek for the Seminole Moments crowd 
at the Big Cypress Community Center. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Music has 
entertained, connected and educated 
people for ages, and the Seminole Tribe 
has their own place in that legacy. As the 
Unconquered people, the Seminoles have 
fought to endure through wars and conflicts, 
and music has helped preserve their culture 
and history. 

Community outreach specialists 
Everett Osceola and Van Samuels joined 
forces to teach the Tribal community about 
the evolution of music on June 6 at the Big 
Cypress Community Center. 

“Music is a very important part of 
Native culture, and Seminoles are no 
exception to that rule,” Osceola said while 
more than 40 participants listened. 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
sponsored the hour-long talk held over 
lunch. Seminole Tribe employees filled the 
audience, including staff from Security, 
Fire Rescue, Big Cypress New Testament 
Baptist Church and the Museum. 

Raymond Perez, a new, non-Tribal 
intern at First Baptist Church, attended 
Seminole Moments for the first time. 

“I came to just listen and learn the 
culture of the Seminole Indians,” he said. 
“I think it’s cool that they keep their 
traditional ways to a certain extent.” 

The presentation began with a video 


of Seminole Stomp Dancers. Osceola 
explained that the men chanted while the 
women kept the beat, working together 
while moving in formation to carry out the 
dance, which has both religious and social 
significance. 

“This is sort of like the early forms of 
Seminole music,” Osceola said. 

Then, during the 1800s, the U.S. 
government started sending Native 
American children to boarding schools 
where they were forced to “assimilate” by 
abandoning their customs, including their 
language; but the Seminoles preserved 
their culture through music. Despite the 
government’s threats, some Indians dared 
to keep their native tongues - Mikasuki and 
Creek - in the worship music at the newly 
introduced Christian churches. 

“They’ve taken many things from the 
Indian people, but one of those things that 
the U.S. government has never been able 
to take away is the culture and the music,” 
Samuels said. 

During the Seminole Moments 
presentation, Osceola and Samuels showed 
the lyrics to a couple worship songs in 
Creek. 

Rev. Arlen J. Payne and his wife, Lana, 
of the Big Cypress New Testament Baptist 
Church, volunteered to sing the hymn 
Alleluia for the crowd. 

The next video played showed 
Chairman James E. Billie performing 


Sawgrass Flower at a luau in Big Cypress 
in 1989, switching between English and 
Mikasuki throughout the song. Chairman 
Billie helped pass on the language through 
his music and was at the forefront of 
contemporary Seminole music, Osceola 
said. 

Osceola recalled the Chairman visiting 
his preschool to sing to his class and then 
asking students to sing The Counting Song 
back to him. 

“I remember listening to that song until 
I wore [the cassette tape] out,” Osceola 
said, adding that music is one way the 
ancient language is learned and kept alive. 

Osceola and Samuels listed several 
other contemporary Seminole musicians 
who are influential in preserving the culture: 
Andy and Paul Buster, Paula Bowers- 
Sanchez, the Osceola Brothers, Zac and 
Spencer Battiest, Tiger Tiger, David Billy, 
Stephen Billie, Tori Osceola, Hank Nelson 
Jr. and Sr. and Gordon Oliver Wareham. 

“They try to incorporate the language 
back into the music,” Osceola said, adding 
that they also sing about the history. 

They used the hip-hop music video 
The Storm by the Battiest brothers as an 
example. 

“The songs, the music, that’s one 
thing that’s endured throughout history,” 
Samuels said. 
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Grand opening for Subway 
store held in Brighton 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Norman Johns, Donald McDuffie and Norman Bowers line up for 
Subway sandwiches on June 18. 


BY PETER B. G ALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Featuring a unique, 
“diabetes friendlier” menu, the new 
Brighton Trading Post Subway store 
officially opened June 1 8 with music and a 
popular, hands-on nutrition display by the 
Tribe’s Health Department. A free lunch was 
provided for a gathering of several hundred 
Tribal members, friends, tourists and staff 
beneath a big, white tent on Harney Pond 
Road near the southern end of the Brighton 
Reservation. 

According to Subway officials, this is 
the first stand-alone Subway on an American 
Indian Reservation and first to offer the 
“diabetes friendlier“ menu. 

“This Subway is really good for us,” 
said Health director Connie Whidden from 
a speaker’s podium at one end of the tent; 
trays of 6-inch sandwiches, yogurts, chips, 
fruit and salads lined either side. “There are 
a lot of good, healthy choices on the menu 
to make when selecting a sandwich. Just try 
to stick with the healthy choices.” 

Big Cypress Rep. Joe Frank also 
expressed his enthusiasm for the new sub 
shop. 

“I’m glad this day finally got here,” he 
said. “We had delay after delay after delay. 
It seemed like every time you turned around 
there was someone who wanted to splash 
holy water on the project.” 

Several speakers credited Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard for his 
determination to keep the Subway deal on 
track as part of a complete renovation of the 
entire Trading Post complex - which was a 
promise he made to community members 
during his campaign last year. 

While the Subway festivities went 


on, a flurry of workers 
with bulldozers, forklifts, 
pressure washes, shovels 
and paint rollers kept 
working. Rep. Howard 
said the long-awaited store 
would be open July 1 3 and 
the new RV Park by Nov. 

1 . 

“This is definitely a 
step in the right direction,” 
he said. “I’m trying to 
knock everything out of 
the box that I promised.” 

Subway executive 
Joe Candito praised the 
Tribe’s Health Department 
for supporting the project, 
pointing out that “only 
a handful” of Subways 
among 37,000 restaurants 
worldwide qualified to 
feature the “diabetes 
friendlier” menu. He 
called Chairman James E. 

Billie “a pioneer in the health consciousness 
of the Seminole Tribe.” 

It was Chairman Billie who first met 
with Subway officials more than 1 8 months 
ago, “before I even knew if they were going 
to let me on the ballot,” said the Chairman, 
whose daughter Aubee Billie, the current 
Jr. Miss Seminole Brighton, was among the 
Tribal royalty welcoming the crowd. 

The Chairman said that longtime friend 
and business consultant Bryan Cohen of Fort 
Lauderdale approached him in late 2010. 

“I weighed 270 pounds, and I think 
he was concerned,” Chairman Billie said. 
“He asked me, ‘How would you like to 
have a Subway out here on the Brighton 
Reservation, just down the road from where 
you live. You could 
be the new Jared and 
lose all that weight. 
You need to go on the 
Subway diet and lose 
that weight. 

“Well, the next 
thing you know, 
negotiations began with 
the Board of Directors 
to bring in a Subway, 
and meanwhile, I tried 
to maintain the weight; 
if I was the new Jared, 
I needed to. Then, as 
you know, a stroke 
came along in January 
and knocked me on my 
hook-chee really bad.” 

“Now I’m 

eating the Subway 
sandwiches,” said 
Chairman Billie, who 


has lost more than 30 pounds in the past 
few months. “What you see out here today 
is really taking shape. (Rep.) Larry Howard 
decided to renovate the whole area, and now 
this is probably one of the most popular 
places on the reservation. 

“I particularly like the greasiest stuff 
they got,” the Chairman added, “but that’s 
not what I’m supposed to get!” 

Brighton Subway franchisee Mo Patel 
pointed out that the nearest Subways to 
Brighton are more than a 20-minute drive 
away. 

“I really think this is going to be a 
successful venture for the Tribe, especially 
with our new menu,” said Patel, who 
owns several other stores in South 
Florida. 

The menu was certified “diabetes 
friendlier” by medical experts at the 
Diabetes Research Institute at the University 
of Miami Miller School of Medicine. 
The menu consists of most of the familiar 
Subway sandwiches, but the core of 
the bread is removed from 6-inch subs, 
decreasing the carbohydrate, sodium, fat 
and calorie content in the sandwich without 
affecting familiar taste. Also, items on the 
menu that are high in these areas have been 
omitted from the recommended sandwich 
and salad builds. 

“And now that summer is here, you 
can get outside with your children and 
exercise,” Whidden said. “Go get yourself a 
bike, and go bike riding with your children. 
Remember, the older we get, the more 
exercise and less food we need.” 

The Brighton Trading Post Subway 
will be open from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m. on 
weekdays and will stay open an hour later 
on weekends. 
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Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard, left, talks with Chairman James E. 
Billie and his daughter Aubee inside the new Subway. 


Family Services Department 
honors Tribal foster parents 



The Family Services Department honor Tribal foster parents during a luncheon on May 30. 


Brett Daly 


BY BRET T DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — In recognition of 
National Foster Care Month during May, the 
Family Preservation program of the Family 
Services Department recognized the nearly 
70 Tribal families who have opened their 
homes to foster children. 

The parents and staff met at the Big 
Cypress Community Center on May 30 for 
a special luncheon that honored the parents 
for their dedication to their Tribe and to the 
future of their youth. 

“It’s an exceptional person, in my 
opinion, who can step up and take care of 
someone else’s child,” Family Services 
director Helene Buster said. “We as a Tribe 
need to step up and nurture our children. 
They are our family. They are our future.” 

The Family Preservation program 
provides Seminole children a temporary 
home when their parents cannot take care of 
them. The ultimate goal, Buster said, is to 
reunite the children with their parents. 

During the luncheon, Family Services 
thanked each foster parent with an award, 
and Councilmen Mondo Tiger and Marcellus 
W. Osceola Jr. also recognized the parents’ 
services to the Tribe. 

“Without you guys, it wouldn’t be 
possible for these children to have the 
lives they have; they would be off the 


reservation,” Councilman Osceola said. 
“I’m glad to see you guys are stepping up 
and carrying on this tradition.” 

Family Services has found foster homes 
for children for more than 15 years, but 
Family Preservation administrator Kristi 
Hill said the program continually evolves. 
The department performs home studies 
to make sure foster parents can provide 
safe homes, takes care of legal formalities 
and visits families regularly to check on 
children. At any given time, Hill said, they 
monitor around 1 00 foster children. 

In addition, the department educates 
the State and the outside world of the 
importance of the Indian Child Welfare 
Act (ICWA), which seeks to keep Indian 
children with Indian families. According 
to the National Indian Child Welfare 
Association, Congress passed the ICWA 
in 1978 in response to the high number of 
Indian children being removed from their 
homes by both public and private agencies. 
The intent of Congress under ICWA was to 
“protect the best interests of Indian children 
and to promote the stability and security of 
Indian Tribes and families.” 

“We work hard keeping our children in 
our communities,” Buster said. 

Placing Seminole children in Seminole 
homes ensures they receive an education in 
Seminole culture, language and traditions, 
Hill added. 

“Children are the most valuable 


resource for a Tribe and its existence,” she 
said. 

Tribal member Ella DeHass is one of the 
foster parents who took on the responsibility 
of caring for foster children and ensuring 
they stay within the Seminole Tribe. 

Although DeHass said it’s not a 
decision to take on lightly, she said her life 
was conducive to becoming a foster parent. 
She had the time, space and income to do so. 
But it was her sister, Debbie, who informed 
her of the growing need to foster Tribal 
member children through Family Services. 
She made foster parenting a personal goal 
and contacted the department to get started. 

“I wanted something more in my life,” 
she said. “It’s a rewarding experience.” 

During the last two years, DeHass has 
cared for six foster children. She is glad 
she made the commitment to be part of the 
solution. 

“I would encourage every Tribal 
member to carry on the tradition of families 
helping families by becoming involved and 
to make a commitment to assist these young 
future leaders of the Tribe by providing 
them with a stable, secure family/home 
environment,” she said. 

The Family Services Department 
plans to host similar events in the future to 
demonstrate their continuous appreciation 
of the foster parents. 

“They are the heroes of our Tribe,” 
Buster said. 
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Willo helps her mother, Charlotte Burgess, prepare Seminole frybread at the Florida Folk 
Festival Seminole Camp during Memorial Day weekend. 


60th Florida Folk Festival: 
Arlo, John, heat and rain 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

WHITE SPRINGS — Way up 

along the Suwannee River, the Florida 
Park Service put on the 60th Florida 
Folk Festival during Memorial Day 
weekend. The event combined sterling 
performances by folksinger Arlo 
Guthrie and country star John Anderson 
with a near-record heat wave and a big, 
fat, unpredictable pile of thunderclouds 
and hard rain named Tropical Storm 
Beryl. 

The result? A great, wet time was 
had by all. 

“Little rain never hurt nobody,” 
smiled Victor Billie, one of several 
Seminole Tribal members who traveled 
to Stephen Foster Folk Culture Center 
State Park to participate in this year’s 
affair. “Stay under the chickee and 
you don’t get wet, and you wait till it’s 
over.” 

Billie spent the weekend 
demonstrating his family tradition 
of woodcarving, using a pocketknife 
to carve tomahawks, sofkee spoons, 
small, toothy alligators and the like 
from hunks of soft, close-grained 
cypress wood. He sat at Ee-to-lit-kee, 
the Seminole Family Camp, beneath 
one of several chickees built 31 years 
ago by Chairman James E. Billie at the 
park’s extreme south end. 

The Chairman himself spent a 
couple days there in a parked camper 
with his family, greeting a string of 
well-wishers and friends who know 
him more as a fellow musician and 
songwriter than as the Chairman of a 
Native American Tribe. 

“I think we’re going to come 
back here in a few months and move 
this camp to another location,” said 
Chairman Billie, who accompanied 
Florida Park Service director Donald 
Forgione and State Park manager Ben 
Faure in choosing a new site. 

In fact, Chairman Billie was born 
in a setting similar to Stephen Foster 
Park’s Seminole Family Camp. With 
Jenny Shore, Nancy Shore and Alice 


Smith sewing, making beadwork and 
dolls, and Lorene Gopher, Charlotte 
Burgess and Mollie Jolly making 
frybread and other traditional Seminole 
foods, the scene was reminiscent of 
Seminole village areas staged in most 
Florida tourist attractions in the 1940s 
and ‘50s. (Chairman Billie was bom 
on the grounds of the Dania Chimp 
Farm, where his family was employed 
to “live” just as if they were out in the 
Everglades.) 

Brighton’s Billie Bowlegs III 
participated in the Florida Folk 
Festival’s opening ceremonies for 
many years leading up to his death 
in 1965. Each year, from the very 
first Florida Folk Festival in 1953, a 
contingent of Seminoles would make 
the annual end-of-May trek to White 
Springs, a picturesque Southern grits 
of a town right on the Suwannee. They 
were greeted with open arms by State 
officials and were allowed to camp on 
the grounds. 

In 1981, Chairman Billie built 
the chickees that comprise today’s 
Seminole Family Camp. In 1996, at the 
request of the festival’s director, Ken 
Crawford, Chairman Billie constmcted 
a permanent stage with a chickee- 
style roof, which is used as one of 
the festival’s 20 performing stages, 
restricted to acoustic music only. 

Despite Tropical Storm Beryl - 
which came in through Jacksonville, 
did a U-turn right over White Springs 
and dumped as much as 12 inches 
of water in 12 hours across much 
of northern Florida before heading 
north into Georgia and back out to 
the Atlantic - the show went on. The 
popular Arlo Guthrie, son of famed 
American icon Woody Guthrie, played 
solo and combined storytelling and 
humor with a host of his familiar hit 
songs played on guitar, piano and 
harmonica. John Anderson, an Apopka 
native and a perennial crowd favorite, 
sang 90 minutes of hit songs, including 
his comeback hit Seminole Wind, 
written while he was on a sabbatical on 
the Big Cypress Seminole Reservation. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Nancy Shore shows why she is one of the Tribe’s best dressmakers. 



Peter B. Gallagher Peter B. Gallagher 

Victor Billie demonstrates woodcarving Jennie Shore makes a Seminole 
during the Florida Folk Festival. sweetgrass basket. 
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Update on the American Indian 
Veterans Memorial Initiative (AIVMI) 


SUBMITTED BY STEPHEN D. BOWERS 
Liaison for Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs 

HOLLYWOOD — The American Indian Veterans Memorial 
Initiative (AIVMI) is a project spearheaded by the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida to build a statue of an American Indian soldier 
by the Vietnam Wall on the National Mall in Washington, D.C. to 
recognize the contribution and sacrifice of the American Indian 
during the Vietnam War. 

The Initiative team has been on the road to Washington, D.C., 
Las Vegas (RES 2012), National Indian Gaming Association in 
San Diego, Gathering of Nations Pow-Wow in Albuquerque, N.M. 
and recently to the Chilocco Boarding School Class Reunion in 
Oklahoma. We have spoken to Tribal leaders, Vietnam veterans 
and grassroots Indian people from various Indian Tribes and 
communities throughout the country. 

The reception of the Initiative has been overwhelmingly 
positive. Tribal leaders and Vietnam vets have all said things like, 
“It’s about time,” or something like, “My Tribe thought about doing 
this at one time,” but most of the time it was, “Thank you for doing 
this.” People would talk to us about their grandfather, father, uncle 
or brother who served in Vietnam. Many have shared the fact that 
their veteran relatives made the supreme sacrifice. The stories that 
we hear is what keeps us going, keeps us traveling, putting up the 
AIVMI booth at various events to promote the Initiative and gain 
support, distributing AIVMI brochures to make sure that we will 
build a statue on the National Mall that recognizes the contribution 
and sacrifice of the American Indian soldier in the Vietnam War. 

It is important for people to understand that the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida is not paying to build a statue on the National Mall. 
The AIVMI team is going out into Indian Country to meet Tribal 
leaders, Tribal Council members, Indian conference attendees 
and government agency staff to promote the Initiative and receive 
moral and financial support from Indian Tribes, Indian veteran 
organizations, non-Indian veteran organizations and grassroots 
Indian and non-Indian people to get Congressional approval to 
build the statue on the National Mall. We need everyone’s support 
to make it happen. 

Recently my wife, Elizabeth, and I had the opportunity to 
speak at the Chilocco Boarding School Reunion in Newkirk, Okla. 
We also visited the campus of Chilocco Indian School, where 
many of our Tribal members went to school in the ‘60s and ‘70s. 
I was able to deliver my one-minute elevator speech promoting 
the Initiative. The one-minute speech turned out to be a 10-minute 
presentation. 

We had a meeting with Lt. Gov. Jefferson Keel of the 
Chickasaw Nation. Lt. Gov. Keel is also the president of the 
National Congress of American Indians (NCAI), which is the 
oldest and largest Indian advocacy organization in the country. 
NCAI was established in 1944 and is considered by the U.S. 
Congress as the “clearing house” for Indian issues. It is considered 
a VERY GOOD thing when you have the support of the NCAI. Lt. 
Gov. Keel pledged his personal support, and as a two-tour Vietnam 
veteran, he will support our efforts as president of the NCAI at the 
upcoming NCAI Mid Year Conference in Lincoln, Neb. on June 
17-20. NCAI represents 565 federally recognized Indian Tribes. 
We are so excited to have NCAI on board supporting the Initiative. 

The following is a list of resolutions of support from Indian 
Tribes, Indian veteran organizations and non-Indian veteran 
organizations. The resolutions of support are important in order to 
document to members of the U.S. Congress the support we have 
for the Initiative. 

• Seminole Tribe of Florida 

• United South and Eastern Tribes - 26 Indian Tribes 



• Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians - 57 Indian Tribes 

• National Indian and Native American Employment and 
Training Conference - 80 Indian Tribes 

• Seminole Nation of Oklahoma 

• Absentee Shawnee Tribe of Oklahoma 

• Alabama-Coushatta Tribe of Texas 

• Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada - 27 Indian Tribes 

• All Indian Pueblo Council - 19 Pueblos 

• Delaware Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma 

• Sault St. Marie Tribe of Chippewa Indians 

• Lac Vieux Desert Band of Lake Superior Chippewa Indians 

That is our update for the American Indian Veterans Memorial 

Initiative. In closing, we would like to thank the publisher and 
editor of Indian Gaming Magazine, Steve and Robert Burke, for 
printing our Initiative article in their magazine for two straight 
months and putting in an ad on the back page. We also want to 
thank our good friends Cydney and Joe Webster for taking us to 
the airport at 4 a.m. to catch early flights and for picking us up late 
at night on our return home. Their continued help and support has 
allowed us to save money on cab fares to and from the airport. 



Photo courtesy of John Harrington 

A four-person color guard representing the Seminole Tribe of Florida stands before the Amphitheater 
adjacent to the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at Arlington National Cemetery. From left to right, the 
Color Guard members are Tome Roubideaux of the Rosebud Lakota Sioux Tribe, Stephen Bowers 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Theodore Scott Nelson of the Seminole Tribe of Florida and Robert 
Primeaux of the Standing Rock Lakota Sioux Tribe. All are Vietnam-era military veterans. The photo 
was taken on May 28, before the National Memorial Day Observance at Arlington National Cemetery. 


Color Guard represents Tribe 
at Arlington National Cemetery 


COURTESY OF ALINA QUINTANA 

ARLINGTON, Va. — About two 
dozen service organizations were invited to 
participate in the National Memorial Day 
Observance, including the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida’s Color Guard. 

Stephen Bowers, a founding member 
of the Seminole Color Guard and a Vietnam 
War combat veteran, said the Seminole 
Tribe’s participation marked only the fifth 
time since Arlington National Cemetery was 
established in 1864 that an American Indian 
color guard posted the colors there. The 
invitation came from the U.S. Army, which 
manages Arlington National Cemetery. 

“It is a great honor for our Color Guard 
to post the colors at Arlington National 
Cemetery,” Bowers said. “We are proud to 
represent our Native American brothers and 
sisters, especially those who have served 
with distinction in so many U.S. wars.” 

Known as the Seminole Tribe Veteran 
Memorial Initiative Color Guard, the four- 
person team is spearheading an effort to add 


a sculpture of a Native American soldier 
to the statues of Three Servicemen at the 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, 
D.C. Per capita, more American Indian 
warriors served in Vietnam than any other 
ethnic group. Supporters of the project say 
the addition of an American Indian would 
correct an oversight that has existed since 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial opened 
in 1982 and the Three Servicemen statue 
was added in 1984. The Vietnam Wall will 
celebrate its 30th anniversary in November 
and has more than three million visitors 
every year. 

The first burial at Arlington National 
Cemetery took place on May 13, 1864, 
when William Henry Christman of the 67th 
Pennsylvania Infantry was interred, one 
month before the property was appropriated 
as a military cemetery. The 624-acre 
cemetery honors fallen men and women 
who have served in the U.S. Armed Forces. 
On average, 27 funerals are conducted each 
day, and more than four million people visit 
the cemetery each year. 


+ More ROYALTY photos from page 1 A 



Brett Daly 

Little Miss Florida Seminole Jordan Osceola crowns Little Miss Brighton 
Seminole Lexi Thomas during the Brighton pageant held at the Veteran’s 
Building on May 24. 



Brett Daly 

From left, Emerson Billie, Pherian Baker, Quayton Billie, Chayton Billie, 
Leviticus Berry, Corey Jumper and Dwayne Billie Jr., the Little Mr. 
Brighton contestants, wait for the judges’ results. 



Brett Daly 

Jr. Miss Brighton Seminole contestants show off their traditional wear 
to the judges. 


Brett Daly 

Cheyenne Nunez receives her Miss 
Brighton Seminole crown. 


Brett Daly 

Aubee Billie is crowned Jr. Miss 
Brighton Seminole. 



Rep. Larry Howard, Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and Chairman James E. Billie pose with the newly crowned Brighton royalty. 


Brett Daly 



Photo courtesy of Sam Tommie 

No Kitchen Required chef Kayne Raymond prepares his meal during filming near Big Cypress. 


♦ NO KITCHEN 

From page 1A 


Psilakis crafted a soup consisting of 
alligator tail, hardboiled eggs and swamp 
cabbage, along with deep-fried alligator 
bites and french fries, alligator ribs, 
alligator heliopitas and a sour orange and 
sugarcane drink. His protein of choice was, 
surprisingly, alligator. 

Cowan’s menu was based off his 
protein of choice, wild boar, and was made 
up of pork shoulder and heart patty sausage 
with cheese grits, lime pork tenderloin with 
onion gravy, Mofongo (a Puerto Rican 
dish) with garlic, sweet potato frybread 
and swamp cabbage with bacon, garlic and 
onions. Raymond crafted a whole roasted 
garfish stuffed with rice as well as frybread 
with caramelized swamp cabbage, among 
other unique dishes. To say the least, the 
judges were impressed. 

“I wasn’t expecting the food to be that 
great,” Jerica Tommie said. “It made me 
want to learn to cook the way they did.” 

The dishes left the judges not only 
surprised with their skills as chefs but also 
with respect toward the men’s talent to 
preserve the traditional and authentic taste. 
Tommie even remarked that Raymond’s 
gator tail was some of the best she’s eaten. 

“The judges were inspired to be more 
creative with our own traditional food,” 
Sam Tommie said with satisfaction. 

The experience inspired them to also 
value the traditional food, the way it is 
prepared so carefully, and to feel pride in 
the Seminole culture. 

The episode aired on June 5. With it 
came thorough gratification and excitement, 
not only from all the Tribal members 
involved, but also for the Seminole and 
Miccosukee communities alike. “It gives 
insight on our customs and culture,” Jerica 
Tommie said. “It’s a nice window into 
how we are and how we behave and our 
hospitality.” 


No Kitchen Required offered an 
incredible opportunity for Seminole 
representation on a national scale and for 
educating the public about the real identity 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida. Although 
at times a bit fast-paced and hectic, Sam 
Tommie said the filming was pleasant and 
the crew was excellent. He described the 
chefs as personable, down-to-earth, talented 
and friendly. 

On the last day of filming, the winner 
of the cooking competition, Psilakis, 
received a patchwork shirt as a gesture of 
gratitude and honor, and the chefs each 
expressed their own appreciation toward 
the Seminoles. 

“I’ve never been to Florida before, 
and I don’t really know anything about the 
people, the food, even the land,” Raymond 
said upon arriving in the Everglades. “It’s 
so unique and it’s nothing that I’ve ever 
seen before.” 

But he certainly left with a true 
awareness of who the people are. 



Photo courtesy of Sam Tommie 


Tribal member Adam Turtle shows chef Kayne 
Raymond how to spear a garfish during filming. 
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Brighton’s Red Barn is the first Seminole property to make the National Historic Register. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Red Barn project presented 
at Brighton community meeting 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Tribal architectural 
historian Carrie Dilley led a positive 
discussion at the Brighton community 
meeting recently regarding a plan to 
preserve the historic Red Bam. The 
plan, still in development by the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO), 
offers three “ways to go” in dealing with 
the deteriorating, 71 -year-old stmcture, 
and Dilley, accompanied by THPO deputy 
officer Paul Backhouse, wanted to know 
what the community thought. 

Should they: 

• Leave the Red Bam alone. Held 
together, essentially, by a recent roof, the 
bam would likely collapse into pieces if a 
hurricane, tornado or other strong winds 
came its way. “There is a lot of stmctural 
preservation that needs to begin as soon 
as possible,” Dilley said. “It’s stood a lot 
longer than anyone ever imagined, but it 
won’t stand forever.” 

• Fix the specific stmctural problems 
so the Red Bam can withstand the winds 
of nature. Engineers contracted through the 
THPO have already put together a detailed 
report of what needs to be done. 

• Professionally restore the Red Bam to 
its original glory when it was built in 1941 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps to help 
jumpstart the Seminole cattle operation. 
It would include complete stmctural 


preservation as well as patching the holes, 
fixing the gates, repainting, replacing 
the roof and - using old photos and the 
memories of Tribal members - recreating 
the surrounding landscape, including fences, 
old wagons, etc. Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr. envisioned a Red 
Bam park that would include museum- 
quality displays explaining the history of 
the Seminole cattle program. 

While no poll was taken, many audience 
members spoke in support of restoration. 
A presentation will be made to the Tribal 
Council this fall using artistic renderings 
of all three choices by Rob Schaeffer, a 
designer with Hard Rock International. 
Tribal members can vote on the choice, 
and Schaeffer’s designs will be presented 
at the old-time Red Barn Dance, featuring 
a barbecue dinner and live, western swing 
music by Larry Mangum & The Cowboy 
Orchestra, scheduled for Oct. 6 at the site of 
the Red Bam. 

On that day, Dilley said, the Tribe 
will unveil a bronze plaque at the site 
as well as a large historical marker at the 
intersection of CR 721 and 721 A, 3 miles 
to the east. The stmcture was placed on 
the National Register of Historic Places 
in 2008, following extensive research and 
application by Dilley through the THPO. 

The event, however, was never 
officially noted or celebrated by the Tribe. 
A Seminole Tribune investigation into the 
status of the Red Barn, ordered by Editor in 


Chief Camellia Smith-Osceola, discovered 
the honor. 

“Usually, when something goes on 
the National Register there is some kind of 
celebration,” said Osceola, who grew up in 
a camp near the Red Barn, where her father, 
the late cattleman and political leader Fred 
Smith, tended his cows. “The right hand 
was not talking to the left hand, I guess.” 

THPO’s Backhouse said he anticipates 
funding the project with grants. 

“There are a lot of grants out there that 
specifically address preservation projects 
such as this one,” he said. “This should not 
affect anyone’s Tribal budget. I am certain 
we can finish this project by using grant 
money.” 

Brighton Tribal member Willie Gopher 
spoke passionately about the Red Barn at 
the community meeting. 

“The Red Bam was very important to 
the Seminole Tribe of those days; not only 
the cowboys but everyone hung around out 
here,” he said. “It was sad when it went into 
disrepair. I think everyone out here will be 
overjoyed to fix that old barn up.” 

Hollywood Tribal senior Wanda 
Bowers also expressed interest in the 
project. 

“There’s nothing I’d like to see more 
than a photo of the Red Bam the way it 
looks today in The Seminole Tribune ,” she 
said. “Everyone needs to see the Red Barn 
and get behind this project.” 


Tampa seniors earn fitness awards 



Photo courtesy of Linda 0. Henry Photo courtesy of Linda 0. Henry 

From left, Peggy Cubis, Maggie Garcia and Nancy Frank show off their Pathway Senior Health and Peggy Cubis holds the plaque honoring the 

Fitness Challenge awards presented to them at a Tampa community meeting. three Fitness Challenge winners. 


Tribal Council, Board of 
Directors convene 


BY CA MELLIA SMITH-OSCEOLA 
Editor in Chief 

HOLLYWOOD — The Tribal 
Council convened on May 18 at 
the Tribal Office Auditorium on the 
Hollywood Reservation. Twenty seven 
items were passed, two were removed 
and two were tabled. Here are a few of 
the items that were presented that day. 

Tabled item withdrawn: 

Ordinance: Seminole Tribal Code 
Adoption 

Consent Agenda items passed: 

Resolution: Assignment of a 
homesite lease to Virgil Benny Motlow 
- Immokalee Reservation 

Resolution: Second revision to 
Tribal Tmancy Committee and policy 
procedure (This second revision states 
when a per capita payment is withheld due 
to non-compliance of the Tmancy policy 
and has exceeded the reinstatement time 
frame, it will be forfeited and remain in 
a financial institution.) 

Regular Agenda items passed 
included: 

Resolution: Life story option 
agreement by and between Cordish 
Media and James E. Billie (This is to 
be a feature film about the life of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Chairman 


James E. Billie.) 

The Board of Directors convened 
on Wednesday, May 23 at the Tribal 
Office Auditorium on the Hollywood 
Reservation. Of the new items presented, 
four were passed and one was tabled. The 
introduction of two new employees for 
the Board was made by President Tony 
Sanchez Jr. to Micheal Ulizio, chief 
financial officer, and Marc Solomon, 
general counsel for the Board. 

Regular Agenda items passed: 

Resolution: Approval of Debbie 
Carter to assume ownership of cattle 
herd and assignment of pasture land 

Resolution: Approval of Diane 
Smith to assume ownership of cattle 
herd and assignment of pasture land 

Resolution: Authority to pledge 
accounts receivable to secure future line 
of credit 

Resolution: Authorization of Chief 
Financial Officer to become a signatory 
on behalf of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. 

Resolution: Approval of 

Immokalee hotel development project 
(This item was tabled pending approval 
of the Land Use and Water Commission 
committees.) 


Seminole representatives 
attend TVA workshop 


SUB MITTED BY ALIS ON SWING 

Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. — The 
Seminole Tribe of Florida was one of 10 
federally recognized 

Native American Tribes from 
the southeastern United States and 
Oklahoma that gathered May 15-17 for 
the third Native American Consultation 
Workshop, which was hosted by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA). All 
Tribes in attendance had ancestral and 
aboriginal interests in the Tennessee 
River Valley. 

Alison Swing and Elliott York 
represented the Seminole Tribe. 
The pair, staff of the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office’s Compliance 
Review Department, made the trip with 
all expenses paid by the TVA. 

The TVA is a government-owned 
corporation that provides flood control, 
economic development and hydro- 
electric power throughout the Tennessee 
Valley. TVA’s service area covers most 
of Tennessee, portions of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Kentucky and small 
slices of Georgia, North Carolina and 
Virginia. As a federal enterprise, the 
TVA is required by law to consult with 
federally recognized Tribes on Tribal 
issues. 

The workshop, conducted every 
five years since 2002, focused on 
strengthening the government-to- 
govemment relationship between the 
TVA and Native American Tribes. 
The Tribes voiced their concerns and 
encouraged streamlined communication 
and transparency between themselves 
and the TVA. 

Topics of discussion included the 
Native American Graves Protection 
and Repatriation Act (NAGPRA), 
standard operating procedures for 
Tribal consultations and protocol 
for emergency archaeological 
excavations of culturally sensitive 
materials occurring on TVA land. The 


meeting provided an opportunity for 
the Seminole Preservation Office to 
strengthen its capacity in regards to 
implementing the Repatriation Act on 
ancestral, aboriginal and ceded lands. 

The Tribes also discussed 
archaeological site and cultural resource 
protection and visited the Raccoon 
Mountain Pumped- Storage Plant, which 
is located on TVA land. Because of 
the high occurrence of looting in the 
Tennessee Valley, the Tribes worked 
together to coordinate the establishment 
of emergency protocol for excavations, 
protection of unmarked repatriation 
sites and the arrest and prosecution 
of individuals found looting Native 
American archaeological sites. 

The workshop had many positive 
benefits for the Seminole Tribe. 
Particularly, the importance of early 
and frequent consultation with the TVA 
can help the Tribe save time and money 
regarding long-term construction 
and maintenance projects within the 
Tennessee Valley. 

This workshop allowed the 
Seminole Tribe’s Compliance Review 
Department to strengthen inter-Tribal 
relations by coordinating with other 
federally recognized Tribes concerning 
the creation of a comprehensive 
agreement for achieving common goals. 

In addition, the Seminole Tribe 
exercised its sovereignty in geographic 
areas considered to be ancestral and 
aboriginal to protect Tribal interests 
located outside Florida. 

The other Tribes attending the 
conference were the Choctaw Nation 
of Oklahoma, the Thlopthlocco Tribal 
Town from Oklahoma, Chickasaw 
Nation, Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians, Eastern Shawnee Tribe of 
Oklahoma, Cherokee Nation, Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians, Jena Band of 
Choctaw Indians from Los Angeles and 
the Muscogee Creek Nation. 


Seminole Police employees 
receive abundance of awards 



BY WILLIAM R. LA TC HFORD 
Seminole Tribe Police Chief 

It is with great pride I announce the 
following award recipients who proudly 
serve with the Seminole Police Department 
on behalf of our Tribal members and the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. As is evidenced 
by the sheer abundance of awards, there is 
truly a wholeheartedness to strive to do well 
and keep our communities safe and provide 
outstanding service to those in need. 

Hollywood: 

Community Service Aide Jose Roman: 
Letter of Commendation 

Officer Jonathan Macklin: Community 
Interaction Award 

Officer Joseph Companion: Lifesaving 
Award 

Officer Timothy LeDroux: Lifesaving 
Award 

Sergeant Carl LeBlanc: Special 
Recognition Award 
Corporal Anthony Hershey: Special 
Recognition Award 

Detective Tammy McConnell-Moher: 


Special Recognition Award 
Detective Roger Ruano: Special 
Recognition Award and Crime in Progress 
Award 

Officer George Gonzalez: Special 
Recognition Award 

Officer Ryan Frank: Crime in Progress 
Award 

Officer Alex Coronado: Crime in Progress 
Award 

Officer Brian Conley: Crime in Progress 
Award and 2010 Officer of the Year 
Officer James Boudreaux: Crime in 
Progress Award 

Brighton, Fort Pierce and Tampa: 
Sergeant Jack Nash: Special Recognition 
Award 

Officer Holly Ramsey: Special Recognition 
Award and Life Saving Award 
Community Service Aide Larry Payne: 
Civilian Employee of the Year Award 
Detective Warren Melhom: Officer of the 
Year Award 

Officer Bilinda Pottorff: Community 
Interaction Award 
Captain Kipper Connell: Special 


Recognition Award 

Mr. Richard Smith: Special Recognition 
Award 

Officer Tom Apsey: Community 
Interaction Award 

Officer Dan McGillicuddy: Valor Award 

Big Cypress and Immokalee: 
Lieutenant Lisa Bennis: Special 
Recognition Award and Community 
Interaction Award 

Officer Allen Colon: Special Recognition 
Award 

Officer David Lee: Special Recognition 
Award 

Officer Salvatore Gebbia: Special 
Recognition Award 

Community Service Aide Danilo Poux: 
Letter of Commendation 
Sergeant Gary Grosser: Lifesaving Award 

I thank you for allowing me to be the 
Police Chief of Seminole Police Department 
in this noble profession protecting and 
serving those within the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 


Inventory completed 
of unearthed human 
remains, funerary items 


BY PE TER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

HIWASSEE ISLAND, Tenn. — 

Between April 1937 and January 1939, 
archeologists removed the human re- 
mains and funerary objects of at least 37 
people from a construction site 7 miles 
south of Dayton, Tenn. and 29 miles up- 
stream of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s Chickamauga Dam. 

On May 30, the Federal Register 
served notice that an inventory of the 
human remains and funerary objects was 
completed by the TVA and the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee McClung Museum. 
At that time, the U.S. Department of the 
Interior called for representatives of any 
Indian Tribe “that believes itself to be 
culturally affiliated” to come forward with 


any claims. 

In the absence of any other claim- 
ants to come forward by July 5, a claim 
already established by the Muscogee 
(Creek) Nation of Oklahoma will pro- 
ceed. The Seminole Tribe of Florida was 
among 1 3 federally recognized Tribes to 
receive this notice. 

“No decision has been made by the 
Tribe yet regarding this issue,” said Ali- 
son Swing of the Tribal Historic Preser- 
vation Office. 

Representatives of any Indian Tribe 
that believes itself to be culturally af- 
filiated with the human remains should 
contact Dr. Thomas O. Maher, TVA, 
400 West Summit Hill Drive, WT 11D, 
Knoxville, TN 37902-1401, telephone 
865-632-7458 before July 5. 
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The Seminole Police Explorers visit Washington, D.C. during National Police Week from May 13-16. 


Ryan Watson 


♦ EXPLORERS 

From page 3A 


“We all feel sad, yes, but this is a time when we 
can understand ourselves, and each family is able to be 
here to understand themselves that their love is being 
shared with other people,” she said. 

For those reasons, survivor Caroline Perry, of Bel 
Air, Md., looks forward to Police Week every year. 

“It really means a lot to me mostly because I 
have made so many friends through this organization, 
and I actually come back every year because this is 
the only time I really get to see them, and they really 
understand,” she said. “We all have gone through the 
same tragedy, so it’s really comforting to have those 
kinds of people around.” 

A candlelight vigil served as the opening act to 
a week of respectful tributes to the men and women 
of law enforcement, which also included a memorial 
parade and a memorial service featuring a speech by 
U.S. President Barack Obama. 

“Most of all, I want to acknowledge and thank the 
families of those who have fallen,” President Obama 
said. 

Also, a police memorial wall served as a place 
where visitors could remember the thousands of fallen 
heroes whose names were engraved in the wall. 

For Family Services’ Buster, it was a moving 
experience. 

“You hear on the news all the time (that) a police 
officer got shot or something like that, but to actually 


see the wall and their names up there and, you know, 
the rows and rows of names up there, it’s like the 
Vietnam Wall, you know, very similar to that, and it 
really impacted me.” 

One of those names had a particular connection to 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

SPD has lost one officer in the line of duty. In 
1986 while driving home from the Big Cypress 
Reservation, Lt. John Healy was involved in a fatal 
car accident. 

“We’re up here honoring him also,” Chief 
Latchford said, pointing out that the Explorers paused 
to etch his name onto sheets of paper to take home 
with them. “They can bring that back and realize and 
remember that their police officers, too, are special to 
them.” 

The Explorers also had the opportunity to trade 
coins with other law enforcement personnel, including 
one that honored Lt. Healy. 

“This event kind of commemorates their life, their 
job, what they do for our people and how we respect 
them for the work that they do,” SPD community 
liaison Diane Buster said. 

In keeping with the theme of fallen heroes, the 
Explorers visited the Arlington National Cemetery, 
as well as the Pentagon, where they got an up-close 
look at the exact spot where one of the hijacked planes 
crashed on Sept. 1 1 . 

Next year, Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. said he hopes even more youth will attend 
the trip. 


* Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Trib 
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FrontRowUSA . com 







Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 




Top Concerts 


Top Sports 


EARTH, WIND & FIRE 
DON MCLEAN 
NICKI MINAJ 

ROD STEWART & STEVIE NICKS 
DEF LEPPARD 
IAN ANDERSON 
EDDIE VEDDER 
JOURNEY 
JASON MRAZ 
DAVE MATTHEWS BAND 
AMERICAN IDOLS LIVE 
SUGARLAND 

FLORENCE AND THE MACHINE 
COLOPLAY 


MIAMI HEAT- PLAYOFFS! 
MIAMI MARLINS 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 


Top Theatre 


LA CAGE AUX FOLLES 
JERSEY BOYS 
MARY POPPINS 
BILLY ELLIOT 
JEKYLL AND HYDE 
WAR HORSE 
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ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

| (954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 

WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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★ Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Tribe for over IS years! ★ 




¥ SENIOR CENTER 

From page 3A 


The mission of Elder Services 
is to provide Tribal elders with 
various services to encourage a 
long, healthy life, enhanced self- 
esteem and socialization skills, 
as well as to promote positive 
acculturation. Yates said the 
building will allow for just that, as 
the facility is a place where seniors 
can keep busy and mingle with 
peers. 


For Jr. Miss Seminole Jaryaca 
Baker, the opening of the senior 
center is a well-deserved luxury 
for the elders of the Tribe. She 
said seniors pass down Seminole 
traditions and culture and warrant 
praise for all they have taught the 
community. 

“I feel like our elders have 
given us so much,” she said. “They 
need to be recognized as much as 
possible.” 

The grand opening also 
featured emceeing by Tribal 
member Stanlo Johns, the reciting 


of the Pledge of Allegiance in 
Creek by Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School students and 
musical entertainment by the Andy 
Buster Band. 

Huff said the event was a huge 
success, and she looks forward to 
the future of the department. 

“This building has a lot to offer 
to all the seniors,” Huff said. “I’m 
here to serve and direct as [best] 
I can. My door is always open to 
serve all the seniors.” 


¥ IMMOKALEE 

From page 3A 


and heating space. A cement 
block home with vaulted ceilings 
and state-of-the-art insulation 
properties has increased the energy 
efficiency. Water-saving toilets, 
faucets and shower heads reduce the 
consumption of potable water. 

“I really like the exterior with 
its decorative moldings and stucco 
bands. It has character,” Liaison 
Scheffler said. “I was able to make 
good, selective choices and stand 
back and watch as Pete carefully 
supervised his expert team of sub- 
contractors. They were really good 
about any issues that arose during 
construction. The house literally 
grew out of the ground right before 
my eyes.” 

“It passed Tribal inspection 
with flying colors,” Seminole Tribe 
building inspector Gary Viggiano 
said. “I find that using a Tribally 
owned company is beneficial 
because they pay attention to detail. 
I just finished my walk through and 
can honestly say that there have been 
no corners cut during construction, 
and that makes my job easier.” 


Judy Weeks 

Pete Aguilar Jr., president of Seminole Construction and Development 
Inc., hands the keys for a new home to Immokalee Board Liaison Dorothy 
Scheffler with son Ashton. 
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Someone Arrested or Convicted? 
Call Guy now for help. 

320 SE 9th St Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33316 

Tel 954-760-7600 


GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 

“We are here to represent 
your Seminole Family. ” 

❖ Helping good people in trouble 

❖ Speaking for those who have no voice 

❖ Effective, aggressive, counsel for you 

and your family 
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Seminole Tribe celebrates Mother’s Day 



Brett Daly 

Mary Jane Cantu and Mary Pauline Cantu share 
a moment together at Trail’s Mother’s Day party. 


Brett Daly 

Madison Cheyanne Phillips, right, enjoys 
some soup with Morningstar Osceola. 


Brett Daly 

Trail office manager Michael Cantu distributes gifts to Trail 
moms during their Mother’s Day celebration May 7. 


Photo courtesy of Jessica Osceola 

The Slavik children, Nicole, Eliska and Martin, relax during a day on the water at the Naples 
Mother’s and Father’s Day celebration. 



Andrea Holata 

Bessie Tommie enjoys a moment with son Kevin Tommie and granddaughter Harmony during 
a Mother’s Day dinner in Fort Pierce. 


Andrea Holata 

Hope Sneed and son Handsome Fanning enjoy dinner 
together at Chupco Ranch. 


Photo courtesy of Jessica Osceola 

Naomi Walden reels in her catch at the Naples 
Mother’s and Father’s Day fishing excursion. 


Judy Weeks 

It’s the first Mother’s Day for Immokalee’s 
Esmeralda Billie and her son Josiah. 



Judy Weeks 

Louise Motlow is surrounded by three generations of her family: from left, daughters Gale 
Boone and Norita Yzaguirre, granddaughter Jamie and great-granddaughter Jaila. 


Judy Weeks 

Alan Mclnturff gives his mom, Nancy Motlow, a Mother’s 
Day kiss in Immokalee. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa’s Aamir Santiago holds up mom 
Ashley’s winning raffle ticket. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Linda Lee Henry enjoys Tampa’s Mother’s 
Day celebration at Boizao Steakhouse. 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

The Tampa Seminole mothers gather for a group photo after a fine dinner and dessert at 
Boizao Steakhouse in Tampa. 


Kathryn Stolarz Kathryn Stolarz 

Tiffany Frank says hello to her aunt Connie Gowen during Jami Espy, right, learns some dance moves at the Hollywood Mother’s Day luau on May 10. 
Hollywood’s Mother’s Day celebration. 



Rachel Buxton 

Virginia Garcia-Sanders holds son Drake 
Sanders close on his first Mother’s Day during 
the Hollywood Mother’s Day celebration. 


Andrea Holata 

Lewis Gopher gives his mom, Lorene Gopher, 
a hug at the Mother’s Day lunch in Brighton 
on May 10. 


Andrea Holata 

Stella Ford and daughter Dixie Tommie smile for the camera 
before enjoying lunch together at the Brighton Mother’s Day 
celebration. 


Andrea Holata 

Brighton seniors enjoy lunch at Benihana. On May 11, they were treated to lunch for Mother’s 
Day. 
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Photo courtesy of Home Mission Board 

As Southern Baptists, Rev. Genus Crenshaw and his wife spent many 
years in mission to the Seminoles. From left, Seminole lay preachers 
Frank Charlie (Wind Clan), Junior Billie (Panther Clan) and Creek 
Seminole Jack Micco accompany them in the 1950s. 


♦ IN GOD WE TRUST 

From page 3A 


Everglades City in 1933 and began offering 
medical assistance and economic advice 
until her retirement in 1960. She became a 
close friend of the Seminoles but received 
no converts to Christianity. 

Acceptance of the Christian faith 
remained very slow until the arrival in 1923 
of a Creek Baptist from Oklahoma, the 
Rev. Willie King, with his wife, Lena, and 
daughter Ruth. The First Seminole Indian 
Baptist Church was established on the 
Dania Reservation in 1936 and represented 
the first church allowed on the reservations. 
Rev. King began to build a congregation of 
converts and taught himself the Mikasuki 
language to better serve the people. 

Revivals became popular social events, 
and with the arrival in 1943 of Oklahoma 
Creek missionary Rev. Stanley Smith, 
unprecedented conversions took place. 
Not only did Tribal leaders travel long 
distances with their people to attend these 
events, but Rev. Smith carried his ministry 
on the road to distant camps and villages 
throughout the Seminole communities. He 
drew large crowds to the porch at Roberts 
General Store in Immokalee on several 
occasions and then followed the people to 
their homes deep within the swamplands of 
the Everglades with his message. 

With the opening of the Tamiami 
Trail across the Everglades, the economy, 
environment and lifestyle of the Seminole 
people began to change forever. In order to 
sustain their families, many of the elders 
made seasonal migrations with them to 
the tourist centers along the coastline and 
sought agricultural work on the farms and 
ranches that began to dot the landscape of 
South Florida. It was a confusing time for 
the Seminole leaders with life around them 
changing rapidly, and the strong desire 



Judy Weeks 

Pastor Wonder Johns coordinates the Seminole 
Tribe Intercessory Prayer Gathering in 
Immokalee. 


to preserve their culture seemed to be 
threatened. 

Many of the traditional Tribal leaders 
saw new hope in accepting Christianity, 
which broadened their relationship with 
their Creator and offered the hope of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. The strength 
and conviction of these leaders had sustained 
the survival of their people, their traditional 
customs and staunch independence in the 
past. With the conversion of the leaders, 
their followers found new hope for 
continued survival. 

Traditional religious leaders like Josie 
and Ingraham Billie became Christian 
leaders and persuaded many of their people 
to follow them to the reservation that had 
been established at Big Cypress. The Big 
Cypress First Baptist Church opened in 
1948 with Josie Billie as the assistant 
pastor, and in 1949, he was licensed to 
preach by the Southern Baptists at the age 
of 62. Sometime later, his brother Ingraham 
Billie embraced Christianity and brought a 
large following with him to the reservation. 
In 1964, Ingraham Billie laid the foundation 
for Big Cypress New Testament Baptist 
Church, preaching in a chickee. Two years 
later, his son Rev. Frank Billie officially 
established New Testament Church. Both 
churches are still active in Big Cypress 
today. 

The Christian influence moved 
quickly through the Creek Seminole elders 
in Brighton and then received strong 
reinforcement from converts like Jack 
Smith Sr., Leona Smith, Joe Henry Tiger, 
John Josh, Toby Johns and Joe Johns, to 
name a few. 

The Florida Baptists’ Home Mission 
Board appointed Genus and Carolyn 
Crenshaw as missionaries to the Florida 
Indians in 1951. Under their leadership, 
a Baptist church was maintained on 
each of the three Seminole reservations 
(Hollywood, Brighton and Big Cypress) as 
well as a mission on the Tamiami Trail and 
three other locations. 

Many of the leaders throughout the 
Tribal communities embraced Christianity 
and worked tirelessly to serve their people. 
Faith and prayer played an important role 
in the survival of the Seminoles as they 
adapted to physical, social and economic 
changes while fighting against assimilation, 
establishing sovereignty, drafting a 
constitution and creating a governing body 
that would ensure the future of their culture. 

The churches brought strength to their 
members, and in turn, the members brought 
strength to the churches. With the power 
of faith, communities adapted to change 
and new leaders came forward to serve the 
people. There are too many individuals to 
mention, but their devotion was limitless 
and a few examples will follow. 

Men like Rev. Bill Osceola dedicated 
their lives to Tribal service in the name of the 
Lord. While maintaining his congregation 
in Hollywood, he did missionary service in 
Big Cypress. He would camp out for days, 
enlisting the assistance of anyone that came 
along to help him lay cement blocks and set 


rafters for the Big Cypress New Testament 
Baptist Church. 

Howard Micco spent his life doing 
God’s work and served as pastor of the Trail 
Baptist Church, Big Cypress Baptist Church 
and First Indian Baptist Church of Brighton. 
Through baptism, he brought people to the 
Lord, and officiating at their funerals, he 
guided them to their final destination in 
God’s Kingdom. 

Pastor Frank Billie tended to his 
flock at the Big Cypress New Testament 
Baptist Church while serving in the Tribal 
government and carried on missionary work 
to spread the Gospel. He was joined by his 
wife, Eddie Cypress Billie, Deacon Joe 
Osceola and his wife, Martha, in organizing 
annual missionary trips for his congregation 
to Oklahoma. In addition, he coordinated 
monthly “all day sings” throughout the 
Christian communities with the assistance 
of his fellow pastors. He always found time 
to visit the small groups of believers living 
in Immokalee, Tampa and remote campsites 
along the Tamiami Trail. 

Women played an important role in 
the churches as well as their families. 
They cooked for the church gatherings, 
cleaned the buildings, taught in the Sunday 
schools, sang in the choirs, organized food 
and clothing drives for the needy and did 
community service for the elderly and 
sick. In many instances, they comprised 
the majority of the congregation, and their 
strength and devotion kept the churches 
alive during difficult times. 

Rev. Wonder Johns was recently named 
Pastor Emeritus of the First Indian Baptist 
Church of Brighton, and following his 
conversion to Christianity, he dedicated his 
life to service for the Lord. A descendant of 
Creek Indians from Georgia and Alabama, 
he was bom in St. Lucie County in 1934. 

“I remember those pesky missionaries 
coming to our camp all the time, but it 
wasn’t until the ‘40s that I warmed up to 
Willie King and could talk to him,” Rev. 
Johns said. “He was living in a house in 
Okeechobee and would come visit our 
chickees in the woods. When I was 14 or 
15, I decided I wanted change in my life. 
The missionary told me about the boarding 
school at the Qualla Boundary of the 
Cherokee Reservation in North Carolina. 
That is where I found Christ, along with 
several of my cousins.” 

“After two years, I transferred to 
Oklahoma to finish school, married and then 
did a tour of duty in the U. S. Army. I always 
held my faith above all things wherever I 
went. We returned to Brighton in 1972 and 
I went to work for the Tribe, but my real job 
was working for the Lord. I continued my 
Bible studies and became pastor of the First 
Seminole Baptist Church in Hollywood. 
They say that I made history when I became 
the first Indian moderator for the Big Lake 
Baptist Association. With God guiding my 
footsteps, I was also the first Indian to be 
on the State Nominating Committee of the 
Florida Baptist Convention.” 

Congregations were inspired by the 
religious devotion of their membership. 


The Bible passage 
Matthew 18:20 says, 

“For where two or 
three are gathered 
in my name, there I 
am in the midst of 
them.” This described 
many of the church 
gatherings and 

provided strength 
for struggling 

congregations and 
inspiration for their 
lay pastors and 
deacons who formed 
the backbone of the 
Seminole Christian 
faith. Devotional 
meetings were held 
wherever the people 
gathered together in 
churches, chickees, 
sheds, private homes 
and campsites, under 
the shelter of the 
cypress trees or vacant land in the woods. 

Members of the congregation 
improvised whenever necessary to shape 
their worship services. With little or no 
education, they struggled to read and 
interpret the Bible passages and learn the 
words to the hymns. They sang without 
music or relied upon volunteers with 
instruments. Frank J. Billie played the 
accordion by ear. Joe Osceola started taking 
guitar lessons when he was in his late 40s, 
and Jonah Cypress is a familiar figure with 
his guitar wherever he attends services. 
Many of the Tribal entertainers like Paul 
Buster Sr. got their start participating in 
church worship and continue their praise in 
song. 

While most of the gospel songs are 
in English, many of the elders learned the 
Creek translations, and a few of the hymns 
have Mikasuki words. Tribal elders vividly 
remember when they became Christians, 
and some of their fondest memories include 
the old hymns. Over the years, no religious 
gathering was complete until Eddie Billie, 
Betty Osceola, Howard Micco, Sadie Billie, 
Martha Osceola, Lucy John, Keno King 
or scores of others led the group in native 
harmony. 

Christianity has found its place in the 
culture of the Seminole Tribe. It isn’t just 
a part of their recent historical heritage, 
but is an integral part of the daily life and 
operations of many of its members. 

From the day that a few members 
of the Snake Clan first accepted Jesus 
Christ nearly a century ago, it has become 
a portion of their family heritage. The 
power of Christianity traveled from Ada 
Tiger to her daughter Betty Mae Tiger 
Jumper, a religious and political leader, 
educator, writer and humanitarian. Her son 
Moses Jumper Jr. is a lay pastor and has 
coordinated youth and recreation programs 
for the Seminole Tribe as well as the Big 
Cypress First Seminole Baptist Church. His 
son Josh Jumper has furthered his education 
with Christian studies, organized youth 


groups and recently became a licensed 
pastor. 

Christianity hasn’t just become a part of 
Tribal history but is a part of its present and 
future. Reservation churches are continuing 
to grow and are offering youth programs to 
enhance the education of Christian values. 

When Rev. Stanley Smith held a 
revival in Immokalee on the porch of 
Roberts General Store in the 1940s, he 
planted a seed which the elders prayed 
would grow and flourish. Those elders 
began a missionary effort in the 1960s 
and traveled from Brighton, Big Cypress 
and Hollywood to keep it alive. It has now 
grown into the Immokalee First Seminole 
Baptist Church, which celebrated its second 
anniversary with a revival during the 2012 
Easter season. 

Former Chairman Mitchell Cypress 
initiated the Seminole Tribe Intercessory 
Prayer Gatherings under the coordination of 
Pastor Wonder Johns. Rotating between the 
reservations, the meetings take place every 
few months and bring worshipers from all 
across Seminole Country in support of their 
Tribal leaders and members. 

Revivals continue to draw Native 
American religious leaders from Oklahoma 
and gospel entertainers to large gatherings 
in support of the communities. 

Reflecting on a lifetime of Christian 
service, Pastor Wonder Johns said, 
“Sometimes people ask me why I spend so 
much time in church and traveling between 
the reservations spreading God’s word. 
I don’t expect recognition; I do it for the 
Lord. From the day I became a Christian, 
I never looked back, and my reward will be 
when I finally go to meet my Savior, Jesus 
Christ.” 

Pastor Johns made his final journey to 
receive that reward on June 10, when he 
followed the Christian trail taken by many 
Tribal spiritual leaders before him. During 
his lifetime, he broadened that pathway and 
created a map for the next generation of 
Tribal Christians to follow. 



United States Department of the Interior 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Bastem Reform] Office 
545 Marriott Drive, Suite 700 
Nashville. IN 372 14 


NOTICE OF AVAILABILITY OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT AND 
FINDING OF NO SIGNIFICANT IMPACT 

AGENCY: Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) 

ACTION: Notice of Availability (NOA) 


SUMMARY: The Bureau of Indian Affairs < BIA) is issuing a Finding of No Significant Impact (FONSl) 
for approving the construction and leases of homes on trust property for Seminole Tribal member leases 
received on May 1 1. 2012. The BIA has reviewed and adopted the following Environmental Assessments 
(EAs), dated May 2012, prepared by the Seminole Tribe of Florida Environmental Resource Management 
Department: 

• Melissa Dian Bilik Proposed Lease and Access Roud, Big Cypress Reservation, Hendry C 'ounty 

• Matthew Jason Billie Proposed Home Site, Big Cypress Reservation, Hendry County 

• Frank Billie Jr. Proposed Home Site, Big Cypress Reservation, Hendry County 

• Mark Billie Proposed Lease, Big Cypress Reservation. Hendry County 

• Kristen Billie Proposed Lease, Big Cypress Reservation, Hendry County 


The EAs above have been adopted and a FONSl issued for the approval of the home construction and 
leases of trust lands in compliance with the National Environmental Policy Act (NEPA)of 1969. 

NOTICE: This is a Notice of Availability (NOA), that the EAs and FONSl for the federal action of 
approving the proposed home construction and leases of trust property are available for public review. 
The BIA has approved and adopted the above referenced EAs which address these proposals, The FONSl 
determination was based on review and analysis of the information In the EAs. Based on a review of the 
EAs listed above, it has been determined that the proposed actions will not result in significant impacts to 
the quality of the human environment, therefore, an Environmental Impact Statement is not required. You 
may obtain a copy of the EAs and FONSl from the BIA Eastern Regional Office or tlte Environmental 
Resources Management Department of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 6365 Fall Street, Suite 3008, 
Hollywood, FL 33024, telephone (954) 9654380. 

This FONSl is a finding on environmental effects, not a decision to proceed with an action, therefore 
cannot be appealed. 25 C.F.R, Part 2.7 requires a 30 day appeal period after the decision to proceed with 
the action is made before the action may be implemented, Appeal information will be made publicly 
available when the decision to proceed is made. 


For further information please contact Chet McGhee, Environmental Protection Specialist, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Eastern Regional Office. 545 Marriott Drive, Suite 700, Nashville. TN 37214. telephone 
(615)564-6830. 





Director. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Date: bij, A-P/^ 
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Seminole Tribe celebrates Father’s Day 



Reinaldo Becerra 


Reinaldo Becerra 


Tommy Watts Billie, left, and Rudy Osceola enjoy the Big Cypress Father’s Day luncheon at the Frank J. Billie celebrates at the Big Cypress Father’s Day 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. luncheon on June 14. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa senior Bobby Henry discusses the weather with fellow father Jesse Jimmie during 
Tampa’s Father’s Day party. 



Photo courtesy of Jessica Osceola 

Jessica Osceola shares a Father’s Day moment with her dad, Douglas Osceola Jr, during the 
Naples community celebration. 


Photo courtesy of Jessica Osceola 

Karie Osceola shows off her fish during Naples’ joint 
Mother’s and Father’s Day fishing trip. 


Judy Weeks 

Hugging his children Jack and Allie, Allen Mclnturff says, “It’s a privilege to be a dad all 
year long, not just on Father’s Day.” 



Judy Weeks 

This is the first Fathers’ Day Raynaldo 
Yzaguirre III spends with his son, Raynaldo IV. 


Judy Weeks 

E. J. Marrero shares a Father’s Day dinner 
with grandpa Frank Marrero in Immokaleee. 


Judy Weeks 

Immokalee Council Liaison Kenny Joe Davis Sr. poses with 
his sons, Kenny Joe Jr. and K.J. 


Rachel Buxton 

Travelis Timothy is surrounded with love from daughter Karla Timothy, right, and niece 
Yarnae Smith on June 14 at the Fort Pierce Father’s Day dinner. 



Rachel Buxton 

Derreck Timothy spends time with son Makai 
during the Fort Pierce Father’s Day celebration. 


Rachel Buxton 

Antonio Timothy and son Tristan show up as 
twins to the Fort Piece Father’s Day dinner. 


Photo courtesy of Donna Turtle Brett Daly 

Russell Osceola Sr. wins first place in the Brighton The Huggins family celebrates Father’s Day at Samurai Restaurant in Miami on June 13. 
Department of Elder’s Father’s Day Pool Tournament. 




Brett Daly 

The Trail community gathered at Samurai Restaurant in Miami to celebrate Father’s Day on 
June 13. 


Brett Daly 

Everett Osceola celebrates Father’s Day with his daughters 
Xiora, left, and Maryjane. 


Brett Daly 

Robert Stivers celebrates Father’s Day with his family at Hollywood’s Biker Bash-themed 
celebration on June 14. 
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Big Cypress seniors gather for Culture Day 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — It was game on for 
the Big Cypress seniors at Culture Day on 
May 30. 

About 15 seniors came out for some 
friendly competition under the blazing sun 
behind the Big Cypress Senior Center. 

The morning began with a pan toss, a 
game that Big Cypress coordinator Nadine 
Bowers came up with. 

“(It’s) something different,” Bowers 

said. 

Seniors were challenged to throw a 
cooking pan at a target as close to the bull’s 
eye as possible. In the women’s division, 
Louise Osceola took third place, Minnie 
Tigertail ranked second and Lucille Jumper 
placed first with 22 points. For the men, 
Jonah Cypress took third, Tommy Watts 
Billie ranked second and Ricky Doctor 
placed first with 14 points. 

Former Chairman Mitchell Cypress 
joked that the women had the advantage 
in the game because they handle cookware 
more often than men do. 

But when it came to the archery 
competition, it was his time to shine. 


After four rounds of shooting, Cypress 
hit two bull’s eyes and racked in 365 points, 
taking the championship for the men. 
He said he plans to use his prize money 
to buy himself a bow and arrow. He was 
followed by Tommy Watts Billie and Rudy 
Osceola. For the women, Minnie Tigertail ’s 
straight shot gave her 295 points and a 
first-place win, while Lucille Jumper and 
Virginia Mitchell scored second and third, 
respectively. 

As the games wrapped up, the seniors 
followed their appetites into the Senior 
Center for a lunch of fried pork and chicken, 
soup, flatbread, boiled squash and broccoli 
salad. While they finished their meals, the 
raffle winners were announced. Prizes 
included a folding chair and a camouflage 
lunch box. 

The festivities ended with a classic 
game of bingo. 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
and Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. also stopped by to say hello. 

Culture Day is held four times a year to 
bring the seniors together for some outdoor 
fun. 

“It’s our tradition,” Bowers said. 



Kathryn Stolarz Kathryn Stolarz 

Minnie Tigertail watches as her arrow flies toward the target. Tigertail scored the highest in Big Cypress senior Rudy Osceola enjoys lunch during 
the women’s division for archery. Culture Day on May 30. 



Carol Cypress plays bingo at the Big Cypress Senior Center. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Big Cypress seniors, staff and Councilman Mondo Tiger watch archery during Culture Day. 


Kathryn Stolarz 


Big Cypress seniors celebrate May birthdays 



*hii 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Big Cypress Elder Services site manager Marlin Miller serves Ester Buster cake at the Big Cypress 
seniors’ birthday luncheon on May 23. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Sisters Mary Tigertail and Minnie Tigertail gather for bingo and lunch at the Big Cypress Senior 
Center. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Pilot Billie smiles big at the seniors’ birthday 
luncheon. 
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Hah-Tung-Ke: Frank Thomas 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

The Second Seminole War is both the most expensive Indian 
war fought by the United States and the name of a famous folk 
music ballad written and sung by legendary Florida songwriter 
Frank Thomas. Known for many years as Florida’s greatest 
living songwriter, Frank resides outside of Lake Wales with 
his wife, Lisa, in their old “Cracker Palace” home at the end 
of Rattlesnake Road, a holy shrine to songwriters who make 
regular pilgrimages there to have original tunes certified by 
the master. 

It is said that prolific songwriter Thomas has “written” 
more than 500 songs. They are all about Florida, and they are 
all only in his head. Blessed with the memory of an elephant, 
the man never writes down - or forgets - the words to any 
of his masterpieces. A longtime friend of Chairman James 
E. Billie, Thomas is well known to many Seminole Indians, 
having performed at many Tribal events throughout his 50-year 
career. In fact, he and his late wife and musical touring partner, 
Ann Thomas, received the Florida Folk Heritage Award at a 
ceremony sponsored by the Seminole Tribe in 1993 on the Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

Bom and raised in mral Clay County, Thomas’ Florida 
pedigree stretches back into the 18th century. Raised in a 
musical family, Thomas said he developed his deep, rich 
bullfrog voice by the age of 10 and his passion for writing 
from his song writing mother. He spent time on stage with 
the famous bluegrass outfit The Arkansas Travelers before 
taking up with Ann and forming one of the most popular duos 
in Florida music history, performing everywhere from school 
programs to festival stages across Florida and recording nine 
albums along the way. Each year, he emcees the songwriters’ 
stage at the gazebo named for Ann during the Florida Folk 
Festival at Stephen Foster Folk Culture Center State Park in 
White Springs. 

Ask him how he’s doing and you’ll get the same answer 
every time, delivered in classic cracker slang: “Oh, I ain’t 
nothin’ extry.” 

Thomas’ historical ballad The Second Seminole War 
appears on his 1980 Florida Stories album. It is a great 
example of the songwriter’s craft, successfully portraying 
a very complicated and compelling historical event in just a 
few musical lines. Although events leading up to the Second 
Seminole War began many years prior and included Gen. 
Andrew Jackson’s 1817 invasion of Florida, the flawed treaties 
of Moultrie Creek and Payne’s Landing and the 1830 Indian 
Removal Act, Thomas decided to start his song at the Second 
War’s official beginning in 1835. 

The song mentions Gen. Winfield Scott, who served on 
active duty as a U.S. general 47 years - longer than any other 
general in American history. The Seminoles’ old nemesis, 
Jackson, was president by the time he handpicked Scott to take 
command of U.S. forces, struggling to chase the uncooperative 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Frank Thomas appears at Brevard Community College in 1996. 


Seminoles to new lands west of the Mississippi. 

Scott, however, had his hands full. His foray into Florida 
came at the emergence of a fierce, young warrior named 
Osceola who, insulted by American efforts to enslave the 
Indians, began openly threatening Zachary Taylor and his 
troops: “The white man shall not make me black. I will make 
the white man red with blood and then blacken him in the sun 
and rain... and the buzzard live upon his flesh.” 

Then, only a few months after Scott took over, along 
came the Dade Massacre: a small band of Seminoles attacked 
a brigade under the command of Major Francis Langhome 
Dade, killing 107 - all but three. The Seminoles lost only three 
warriors in the most lopsided single battle defeat in American 
military history. 

Thomas highlights the main Seminole leaders of the 
Second War, including Osceola and Dade Massacre architects 
Jumper, Micanopy and Alligator - and, of course, Sam Jones. 
Jones guided the descendants of today’s Seminoles into the 
South Florida jungles “to escape the noose” and joined Billy 
Bowlegs in leading Seminole warriors in the 1837 Christmas 
Day Battle of Lake Okeechobee, where Zachary Taylor 
captured a bunch of horses (but no Seminoles) and indecently 
claimed victory. 

With his gift as a storyteller, Thomas deftly winds up 
in the present, where, despite the government’s vow, the 
unconquered Seminoles still “walk the Okeechobee sand.” 


The Second Seminole War 

Song lyrics by Frank Thomas 


General Winfield Scott came to Florida brave and bold. 

His orders were from Washington: Remove the Seminole! 
From 1835 clear on up to ‘42 

As the Seminole were hunted down, their righteous anger grew. 
With the Treaty at Payne’s Landing, the Massacre of Dade 
Bribes and trickery, many promises were made 
To Micanopy, Osceola, Wildcat and Jumper too 
Sam Jones and Alligator, just to name a few. 

With the capture of Osceola underneath the flag of truce, 
Sam Jones was fleeing southward to escape the noose. 

On Christmas Day of ’37 near Okeechobee Lake 
The Seminole and Miccosukee joined for one last stand to make. 
It was there in the fighting, Zachary Taylor got the name 


“OF Rough and Ready” forever he remained. 

The Army claimed a victory, but complete it wouldn’t be 
Earmarked the disaster at Okeechobee. 

Without arms and nearly starving, bloodhounds on their tracks 
Facing Colt’s revolving rifle, the Everglades to their back 
The Seminole would wander through this river of grass 
And elude their captors ‘til the very last. 

For many years to come the bloody fighting would go on 
‘Cause the Seminoles would die before they’d leave their home. 
The government had vowed, “We’ll drive them from this land!” 

But descendants of these Indians still walk the Florida sand. 
Yes, descendants of these Seminoles walk the Okeechobee sand. 


Prevent contamination caused by 
open dumping on the reservation 


SUB MITTED BY LAURA JICKA 
Environmental Resource Management Department 

The Environmental Resource Management Department 
(ERMD) was created in 1987 by the Tribal Council of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida to protect and evaluate the Tribe’s 
land and water resources. ERMD is overseen by the Seminole 
Water Commission, which was created in 1989 by the Tribal 
Council. The Commission, with technical assistance from 
ERMD, has developed rules to protect the quality of surface 
water within the boundaries of the Tribe’s reservations. ERMD 
assists other Tribal departments, such as Housing, Real Estate 
and Community Planning and Development, and works 
with Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. in the development and 
management of Tribal natural resources. 

To continue our mission for education and dissemination 
of information that aims to environmental compliance, ERMD 
will publish a series of articles that inform and educate the 
Seminole community and citizens in general about common 
practices that can potentially harm the environment and 
alternative practices that can minimize or prevent the adverse 
impacts to our health and the environment. 

We welcome your suggestions, comments and questions. 
Please send them to IsidroDuque@semtribe.com or contact us 
at 954-965-4380. 

This month’s article will feature ways to prevent 
contamination caused by open dumping on the reservation. 

Open dumping 

The term “open dumping” describes any site or facility 
where solid waste is disposed of at a place not designated as 
a solid waste landfill, sanitary landfill or regulated hazardous 
waste disposal facility. Not only is the practice of open dumping 
unsightly, it also has the potential to cause adverse impacts to 
the environment and human health. 

All types of waste have the potential to impact the 
environment and compromise the health of the Tribe if people 
improperly disposed of it. Construction and demolition debris 
is the most common type of waste frequently dumped on 
Tribal lands. With the amount of construction on Tribal land, 
this has become a problem on all reservations. Examples of 
materials that make up the construction and demolition debris 


waste stream include - but are not limited to - wood, concrete, 
dry wall, metals, plastic and insulation materials. These 
materials can contain hazardous materials, such as asbestos 
and lead paint that are dangerous to Tribal members and native 
resources, in addition to making native lands unattractive and 
unmanageable. 

Hazardous waste dumping often poses a more serious and 
adverse impact to the environment. There are many hazardous 
products that most people would not think of as dangerous to 
themselves or the environment. Some examples of products 
commonly used include cleaning products, paints, chemicals 
used for pest control and weed control, automotive fluids and 
wastes, fertilizers, fuel (gasoline, diesel, oils) and used vehicles 
and vehicle parts. 

If these materials or chemicals are dumped on open land, 
they are difficult to categorize for proper handling when they 
are found. This not only can create an unsafe work area for 
those attempting to clean up the waste but also is a danger 
to residents in the area with the potential to contaminate the 
soils and/or groundwater. Some of these chemicals can have 
dangerous reactions when mixed with other chemicals, so 
proper disposal is necessary when dealing with hazardous 
substances. Pesticides are an example of a hazardous material 
commonly used throughout the reservations that can easily 
contaminate the groundwater when improperly disposed of. 

What do you do if you see an area where open dumping 
has occurred? Do not attempt to clean it up yourself. 

Although many people believe that it is easier to do that, 
you never know what is actually in that pile of trash. 

Please contact ERMD for cleanup. ERMD staff has the 
correct training to deal with all types of waste. 

Often, people who are dumping are non-Tribal members. 
If you see someone - Tribal or not - who is open dumping, 
please contact the Seminole Police Department immediately. 
Next, contact ERMD so we can assess what was dumped and 
how to clean it up properly. 

Please make sure that any contractors who you have doing 
work on your property dispose of all of the waste properly 
and do not dump it on Tribal lands. Tribal members and their 
families should use the transfer stations on the Big Cypress and 
Brighton reservations for disposal of all waste. 
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Identifying 


Donated patchwork jacket once 
belonged to William Boehmer 


BY JA MES POWELL 
Registrar 

This month, we want to thank a donor 
for helping us “Identify the Past.” A recent 
telephone call ultimately led to a notable 
donation and a welcomed visit to the Museum 
by the donor. In May, the patchwork jacket 
pictured was donated to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum by Ernest C. Mosteller. 

This jacket once belonged to William 
and Edith Boehmer. William Boehmer 
worked for years as an educator at the 
Brighton Indian Day School, and Edith 
Boehmer assisted her husband at the school, 
later becoming involved in the Tribe’s 
arts and crafts enterprises. The jacket was 
apparently acquired at Tropical Hobbyland, 
a tourist village in Miami, in the early to 
mid- 1900s, as it still bears a tag with that 
name. 

The Boehmers gave this jacket to 
Mosteller in the early 1970s. After the 
Boehmers retired, they moved to Mount 
Dora, Fla., where they met and became 
friends with Mosteller ’s grandmother, 
Thelma, and his parents, Clyde and Helen. 
Mosteller said that Edith Boehmer gave the 
jacket to him when she learned of his interest 
in Native American and Seminole clothing. 

In addition to being a longtime 
Seminole Tribe educator, William Boehmer 
was also a prolific photographer. During his 
time working with the Seminole Tribe, he 
photographed and documented many Tribal 
members and the activities and places they 
visited. The Museum holds a collection 
of more than 2,000 of these photographs, 
ranging from the late 1930s to the early 
1960s, with the bulk of the images dated in 
the 1940s and 1950s. 

At the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, this 
type of donation is particularly valued. The 
jacket itself is not only a great addition to 
the Museum’s permanent collection, but 
it also forms a connection to the history of 
the Tribe and to the Museum’s collection of 
Boehmer photographs. These connections 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 


Pictured is a mid-20th-century patchwork jacket 
from Tropical Hobbyland that originally belonged 
to the Boehmers. 


add invaluable context to the Museum’s 
holdings. In addition to adding new 
materials, we continue to emphasize the 
need to research and document materials 
currently held within the collection, with the 
end goal of making them accessible and of 
the greatest service possible to the Tribe and 
all Museum users. 

The Museum would like to thank Ernest 
Mosteller and all donors for their generosity. 
Each donation helps the Museum complete 
its mission to collect and preserve materials 
related to the history and culture of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

To view this patchwork jacket or any 
of the Boehmer photographs, contact the 
Museum at 877-902-1113. Keep in mind 
the Museum’s new hours: The Museum is 
closed to visitors Mondays and Tuesdays, 
but appointments to see the collections can 
still be made on those days. 
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Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

William and Edith Boehmer are in a classroom at the Brighton Indian Day School, circa 1940. 


Seminole Tribe of Florida 
mosquito control program 


SUBMITTED BY AVA JOHN 
Environmental Health Department 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s Health 
Department is working with Fleming Pest 
Control to help reduce the nuisance and 
public health threat caused by mosquitoes 
this summer. Fleming has been working 
with the Health Department for the past five 
years. They are a leading force in mosquito 
control and have the assets and expertise 
to provide an effective integrated mosquito 
control program for the residents of the 
Seminole Tribe. 

The Health Department mosquito 
control program calls for Fleming to provide 
surveillance of the mosquito population, 
larval control and adult mosquito control. 
This integrated mosquito control program 
combines source reduction, chemical 
control and biological control to achieve 
maximum results with minimal impact on 
the environment. 

Surveying, mapping and forecasting: 

The first step of the integrated control 
program is for Fleming to survey and map 
the mosquito population on all reservations 
and forecast the arrival of mosquito broods. 

Surveillance and monitoring: 
Fleming conducts regular inspections on 
all reservations to detect breeding sites. 
This routine surveillance determines the 
distribution of mosquito populations and 
their proximity to living areas. Fleming 
uses light trap counts to keep informed 
of mosquito populations and alerts them 
of treat areas when mosquito counts are 
high. Additionally, they call for Tribal 
and community members to help Fleming 
identify areas of heavy infestation. 

Larviciding: Larviciding is a key 
element of the integrated mosquito control 
program; larval control begins before 
summer to help reduce mosquito populations 
on all reservations. Larviciding involves 
treating standing water with insecticides 
and is designed to destroy the mosquitoes in 
the aquatic larval stage before they become 
airborne. 

Adulticiding: Adulticiding is also an 
important part of the integrated mosquito 
control program. Adulticiding destroys adult 
mosquitoes and is accomplished with a 


truck-mounted or aerial application of ultra- 
low volume spray. All insecticides used are 
regulated by the Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

In addition to the Health Department’s 
mosquito control initiatives, residents can 
take the following steps to reduce mosquito 
populations around their homes: 

• Lawn: Mosquitoes like to rest in tall 
grass. Keep your grass cut short. 

• Trees/hedges/bushes: Keep your tree 
branches, hedges and bushes trimmed from 
a ground level to height of 12 inches. The 
more shade you have, the more mosquitoes 
will be attracted to rest in your yard. 

• Tire swing: Drill drainage holes in the 
bottom of tire swings to eliminate standing 
water that serves as an excellent mosquito 
breeding habitat. 

• Kiddie pool: Empty it, clean it and 
store it when not in use. Standing water can 
become stagnant and produce an optimum 
mosquito breeding site. 

• Sandbox: Make sure sandbox toys are 
not flooded and left for a long time. A pail or 
push toy full of water is a potential breeding 
site for mosquitoes. 

• Litter: Remove litter from your yard. 
Mosquitoes can lay eggs virtually anywhere 
- including discarded wrappers, cans and 
bottles. 

• Bird bath: If you have a bird bath, 
flush it at least once a week to avoid stagnant, 
nutrient-rich water - a mosquito’s favorite 
breeding ground. 

• Rain gutters: Don’t forget to clean 
out your rain gutters; debris can reduce flow, 
creating a mosquito haven. 

• Sun: Try to have lots of open space 
in your yard. Mosquitoes don’t like direct 
sunlight. The more sun in your yard, the 
better for minimizing mosquito activity. 

• Rain barrel: Empty rain barrels once 
a week. Standing water is an ideal breeding 
site for mosquitoes. 

• Pool: Treat pools with bleach, which 
kills mosquito larvae. 

- Source: Hendry County and National 
Park Service websites 

The Environmental Health Program 
requests that you call the Health Department 
with any environmental health issues at 954- 
985-2330. 
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New York Times finds Genting- 
Cuomo link 

NEW YORK CITY — A group closely allied 
with Gov. Andrew Cuomo received $2 million from 
Genting-connected gaming interests last December as 
the governor developed a proposal to expand casino 
gambling in New York. So said the New York Times 
which unearthed secret details of the group’s financing 
through a review of public records and interviews 
with more than two dozen individuals familiar with 
the group’s activities. 

Gov. Cuomo ’s support for expanded gaming, 
which he made a centerpiece of his State of the State 
address in January, had a profound impact. Within 
weeks, the Legislature endorsed a constitutional 
amendment that, if approved once more by lawmakers 
and then by voters, would allow for seven full-scale, 
privately owned casinos, potentially worth billions of 
dollars. 

Genting, a subsidiary of Southeast Asia’s largest 
gaming company, made an additional contribution 
of approximately $400,000 to the group allied 
with Cuomo during 2011. The New York Gaming 
Association, a trade group founded by Genting 
and other companies that operate racetracks and 
electronic slot machines, chipped in the $2 million. 
The contributions went to the Committee to Save 
New York, a business and labor coalition that raised 
$17 million and spent nearly $12 million in 2011, 
much of it on campaign- style television and radio 
advertisements praising Gov. Cuomo. 

Gov. Cuomo, a democrat, denied being influenced 
by gaming industry money. 

Gaming companies have long had their eye on 
New York, where the high population density and 
relatively high personal income levels create a perfect 
gaming market. There are already five Indian-run 
casinos in New York, all of them upstate. There is also 
limited electronic gaming at so-called racinos located 
at nine racetracks. 

In his January speech, Cuomo threw his support 
behind Genting’s planned 3.8-million-square-foot 
resort near Aqueduct, a $4 billion project that would 
include the nation’s largest convention center. 

“This is not about chips and cards,” he said in the 
speech. “This is about the jobs that the casino industry 
generates.” 

Then, just prior to the New York Times expose, 
Gov. Cuomo abruptly announced that the Aqueduct 
deal with Genting had fallen through. Conversations 
with Genting “haven’t worked out,” was the only 
comment from the governor, who added that he’s 
now discussing building a similar project with other 
companies. 

Immediately, stock for Genting Malaysia Bhd. 
declined 4.1 percent to close at 3.54 - the lowest 
in almost four months in Kuala Lumpur trading. 
Its parent, Genting Bhd., dropped 3 percent to 9.70 
ringgit, the lowest close since Oct. 1 1 . 

Earlier, Genting’s controversial plan to build a $3 
billion hotel and casino in Miami failed after a Florida 
House of Representatives committee postponed a vote 
on a bill to expand casino gambling 

“This news gave Genting Malaysia a double 
whammy, experiencing failure in two of the group’s 
expansion plans in the U.S.,” wrote analyst Low 
Yee Huap, of Hong Leong Financial Group Bhd. 
Genting operates the only gaming resort on a hilltop 
in Muslim-majority Malaysia. Unable to open more 
casinos on home turf, it’s been expanding abroad. The 
group is already the U.K.’s biggest casino-operator 
and opened one of two gambling resorts in Singapore 
(GENS) in 2010. 

- New York Times, Bloomberg News 

Comanches adopt Johnny 
Depp 

ALBUQUERQUE, 
N.M. — Johnny Depp has 
been made an honorary 
Comanche. 

Depp is in New 
Mexico, shooting the 
film adaptation of The 
Lone Ranger. He plays 
“Ranger” sidekick Tonto 
in the film. Comanche 
Nation Tribal member 
LaDonna Harris said 
Tribal Chairman Johnny 
Wauqua presented Depp with a Tribal adoption 
proclamation at her Albuquerque home in a ceremony 
May 16. She said the Comanche adoption tradition 
means she now considers Depp her son. 

Harris said she had read interviews with Depp 
that said the actor identified himself as being part 
Native American (Cherokee-Creek), so she thought it 
would be fun to adopt him. She ran the idea by her 
adult children, and they agreed. The Lone Ranger , 
which also stars Armie Hammer as Kemosabe, is 
directed by Gore Verbinski and produced by Jerry 
Bruckheimer, and is set for a May 31, 2013 release. 

- The Hollywood Reporter 

Voters reject Aquinnah casino 
plan 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Mass. — Voters 
in Lakeville, Mass, voted overwhelmingly (10-1) 
against a 145,000-square-foot casino and 150-room 
hotel project proposed by the Martha’s Vineyard- 
based Wampanoag Tribe of Gay Head (Aquinnah). 

The vote followed a 3-1 rejection of the 
$ 167-million resort casino proposal in neighboring 
Freetown. 

But the issue isn’t going anywhere. According 
to Tribal Chairwoman Cheryl Andrews-Maltais, 
this was a nonbinding “state process” vote: “The 
Aquinnah Tribe has the right, under the federal Indian 
Gaming Regulatory Act, to develop and operate 
an entertainment and gaming facility. The Tribe is 
prepared to pursue its rights in court, if necessary.” 

Most opponents agreed with voter Melissa 
Hopkins: “People move to Lakeville because of its 


rural nature, and this would change it,” she said. 

The federally recognized Tribes were given a 
head start on locating a casino in the southeastern 
part of the state by the new Expanded Gaming Act, 
which authorized one slot parlor and up to three 
resort casinos. The casino set aside for southeastern 
Massachusetts will be presented to a Tribe if, by July 
31, it is able to obtain property, hold a referendum 
in the host community, negotiate a compact with the 
governor and have it approved by the Legislature and 
convince the state gaming commission that the land 
can be taken into trust by the federal government. If 
those terms are not met, the commission will be free 
to seek applicants for a commercial casino license for 
the area. 

The governor so far has refused to negotiate with 
the Aquinnah on plans for the Freetown-Lakeville 
casinos or its efforts to develop gaming on its 
sovereign land on Martha’s Vineyard, claiming the 
Tribe gave away its gaming rights in a 1987 land deal. 

In other Massachusetts gaming actions: Hard 
Rock International of Florida offered a casino for 
Holyoke but was opposed by Mayor Alex Morse; 
MGM Resorts International of Las Vegas recently 
nixed plans for a casino in Brimfield; and Stephen A. 
Wynn, chief executive of Wynn Resorts Ltd. in Las 
Vegas, canceled plans to build a casino in Foxboro 
near Gillette Stadium after local opposition. 

- Boston.com 

Four fined for stealing Native 
artifacts 

HUNTSVILLE, Ala. — While the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) held a workshop with Native 
Americans on how best to protect artifacts and remains 
on TVA land, four Alabama men were fined in federal 
court for disturbing Native American artifacts on TVA 
property. 

The four men had received fines in federal 
court in Huntsville, Ala. on charges involving theft 
of cultural artifacts from the Pickwick Reservoir in 
southwest Tennessee and from Guntersville Reservoir 
in northeast Alabama. Each man was given one year’s 
probation and more than $500 in fines and penalties. 

While the men avoided jail time, a second 
violation could bring up to five years in prison and 
a fine of up to $250,000, said David Jolley, TVA vice 
president of Security and Emergency Management. 

Since 2002, TVA has hosted workshops with 
Native American Tribes every five years to discuss 
their concerns. 

- Knoxnews.com 

Ebro opens slot-less live 
greyhound season 

SANTA ROSA BEACH, Fla. — Live greyhound 
racing resumed recently at Ebro Greyhound Park, 
115 miles west of Tallahassee and 65 miles south 
of Dothan, Ala. A January referendum in Florida’s 
Washington County approved legalizing slots by an 
overwhelming margin. However, Florida Attorney 
General Pam Bondi said the vote is not binding 
without authorization of the Florida Legislature. The 
Department of Business and Professional Regulation 
said it will abide by Bondi’s decision and not issue 
slot licenses to any pari-mutuel facility, not currently 
operating, without the approval of lawmakers. 

The vote was based upon a constitutional 
amendment that allows slot machines in a portion of 
Dade County and Broward County. A 2010 revision to 
the amendment initially appeared to clear the way for 
referendums in other counties. A measure similar to 
the one passed in Washington County was approved 
by voters in Gadsden County, where the Porch Bank 
of Creek Indians, an Alabama Tribe, operates a pari- 
mutual horse barrel racing course but, as Ebro, has 
been blocked from receiving a slots license. Ebro 
live greyhound racing will run into September. Ebro 
simulcast racing and a poker room operate year round. 

- Dothanfirst.com 

Native Olympic medals on 
display in D.C. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Olympic medals from 
two Native American athletes who competed in the 
1912 Stockholm, Sweden Olympic Games, and from 
one who competed in the 1 964 Tokyo Games, are now 
on display in a new exhibit open at the Smithsonian’s 
National Museum of the American Indian. 

The medals from athletes Jim Thorpe (Sac 
and Fox), Billy Mills (Oglala Sioux) and Duke 
Kahanamoku (Native Hawaiian) go on display to 
mark the 100th anniversary of the Stockholm Games. 
Later in July, the medals will travel to London for the 
2012 Summer Olympic Games to be displayed for 
spectators. 

In 1912, Thorpe swept both the pentathlon 
and decathlon. He was the first and only Olympian 
to accomplish this, and King Gustav V of Sweden 
proclaimed Thorpe “the greatest athlete in the world.” 
Swimmer Kahanamoku, an American surfing legend, 
won the 100-meter freestyle. Mills won gold in the 
10,000-meter run in 1964. 

The exhibit is open through Sept. 3. 

- Associated Press 

Oregon Tribes upset with 
mascot ban 

EUGENE, Ore. — New rules connected with 
Oregon’s new ban on Native American mascots in 
public high schools have drawn objections from two 
of the nine federally recognized Tribal groups in 
Oregon, including the Confederated Tribes of Siletz 
Indians and the Confederated Tribes of Grande Ronde. 

The rules adopted by the State Board of 
Education allow the nickname “Warriors,” but not 
if it’s accompanied by imagery such as the chief in 



the Siletz Warriors’ logo, the Eugene Register- Guard 
reported. 

“We will be forced once again to succumb to 
the misguided intentions of people who have no 
knowledge of Indian communities,” the Siletz Tribes 
said in a statement. 

Other Native Americans have objected to the 

mascots, including Brenda Frank, Chairwoman 

of the State Board 
and a member of 
the Klamath Tribes 
(Klamath, Modoc and 
Yahooskin): “With 

all due respect... their 
responsibility is only to 
their membership and 
not to the community 
as a whole,” Frank told 
The Oregonian. “The 
Oregon State Board 
of Education speaks for all students in the state of 
Oregon.” 

Schools that don’t follow the ban could lose 
state money. Fifteen schools are affected. They 
face a 2017 deadline. Federal law recognizes Tribal 
sovereignty for Tribal institutions on Indian land. But 
the State describes the Siletz schools as public, and all 
charter schools in Oregon get State aid. The Siletz and 
Grande Ronde Tribal groups had backed an alternate 
proposal to allow Tribes to work with local schools on 
their portrayal of Native culture. 

Siobhan Taylor, a spokeswoman for the 
Confederated Tribes of Grande Ronde, said the 
Board’s decision “tramples our sovereignty” and 
ignores calls for curriculum changes that accurately 
describe Native American history in Oregon. 

- Associated Press 


Fund, which has helped create other Educare centers. 
Susie Buffett has focused much of her philanthropy 
on improving early childhood education. 

Research has shown that low-income students 
often start school less prepared than their peers from 
middle-class and affluent families, and then many 
low-income students struggle to catch up. 

- Associated Press 

N.C. House OKs Cherokee 
gaming bill 

RALEIGH, N.C. — The House gave final 
approval on legislation to enable an Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians gambling compact. It now goes to 
the Senate, which approved a previous version by a 
wide margin earlier this year. 

The measure allows the Cherokees to build two 
casinos on its land in five western North Carolina 
counties and add Las Vegas-style live-dealer games 
such as blackjack, poker and roulette. The State 
would receive a (as yet undetermined) percentage of 
the revenue each year. 

Supporters cited a study showing that live dealers 
could add 400 jobs to the current Harrah’s Cherokee 
Casino. But critics cited the ills of gambling and 
morality. 

“This is not about jobs; this is about gambling,” 
said Rep. Edgar Starnes, a republican. “If we go down 
this road... where does it stop?” 

- NewsObserver.com 


No casino for the Pomos 



Court upholds $3.4 billion 
Indian settlement 

HELENA, Mont. — An appellate panel upheld 
a $3.4 billion settlement between the U.S. Department 
of the Interior (DOI) and hundreds of thousands 
of Native American plaintiffs whose class-action 
settlement checks could be mailed to plaintiffs within 
weeks, attorney Dennis Gingold said. Further appeals 
would delay that disbursement, and the attorney for 
the challenger, Kimberly Craven, of Boulder, Colo., 
said they are considering their options. 

The three-judge panel from the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia dismissed the 
challenge by Craven, who had objected that the 
settlement did not include an actual accounting 
for how much money the government lost and said 
that the deal would overcompensate a select few 
beneficiaries. 

The settlement is the result of a class-action 
lawsuit filed in 1996 by Blackfeet Tribal member 
Elouise Cobell, who recently died of cancer. The 
lawsuit had originally sought to find out how much 
money had been mismanaged, squandered or lost by 
the DOI, which held the trust money for land allotted 
to Native Americans under the Dawes Act of 1 887. 

The agreement would pay out $1.5 billion 
to between an estimated 300,000 and 500,000 
beneficiaries in two classes: Each member of the 
first class would be paid $1,000. Each member of 
the second class would be paid $800 plus a share of 
the balance of the settlement funds as calculated by a 
formula. Another $1.9 billion would be used by the 
government to purchase fractionated land allotments 
from willing individuals and turn those consolidated 
allotments over to the Tribe. An education scholarship 
for young Indians also would be established. 

As part of the deal, Cobell was awarded $2 
million and the three other named plaintiffs were 
awarded between $150,000 and $200,000. 

- Associated Press 


San Francisco Peaks inspire 
hunger strike 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — A pair of young Flagstaff 
residents have embarked on a hunger strike to oppose 
snowmaking at Snowbowl, a ski area on the San 
Francisco Peaks, held sacred by 13 Tribes in the 
Southwest. Jessica Beasley, a Navajo Tribal member 
and Northern Arizona University nursing student, and 
her partner, Joseph Sanders, began their hunger strike 
on June 5. 

The hunger strikers are hoping to call attention to 
what they believe is a human rights violation against 
people who hold the Peaks sacred. Beasley and 
Sanders said they are willing to end their hunger strike 
when the city cancels its water delivery contract with 
Snowbowl, when the ski area removes its pipeline 
and repairs the damage from initial construction, and 
when the city agrees “that there will be no further 
destruction of the San Francisco Peaks by Arizona 
Snowbowl or any others.” 

Earlier this year, the Hopi Tribe formally requested 
that the Forest Service and the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service re-open consultation about the pipeline permit 
because of endangered species issue. The Hopi Tribe 
commissioned a study by an environmental consulting 
firm, which found the agencies overlooked potential 
threats from snowmaking to an endangered alpine 
plant. U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service field supervisor 
Steve Spangle said that so far, the agencies have not 
re-opened consultations, but they are discussing the 
matter. 

- Indian Country TODAY 


Buffett’s daughter helps 
Winnebagos 

WINNEBAGO, Neb. — Susie Buffett 
investor Warren’s daughter, not singer Jimmy’s - is 
helping the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska build a 
research-backed Educare preschool and daycare. The 
Tribe plans to hold a groundbreaking ceremony for 
the new $ 10-million center soon in Winnebago. The 
project has the backing of the Buffett Early Childhood 


RICHMOND, Calif. — Richmond, one of the 
San Francisco Bay Area’s poorest cities, with lagging 
local economy plagued by a decayed urban center and 
high unemployment, was dealt a busted flush when 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs determined that both the 
Guidiville Rancheria Band of Pomos and the Scotts 
Valley Band of Pomos had no historic connections 
with the planned sites of separate billion-dollar-plus 
Vegas-style resorts - disqualifying both under the 
provisions of the National Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act. 

One project, a 225,000-square-foot slots-filled 
casino, was put forward by Florida casino developer 
Alan Ginsburg, who bought the land back in 2004 - a 
30-acre site just north of the city limits not located 
within the Tribe’s former reservation. Evidence shows 
further that the site is not even within the territory 
ceded in unratified treaties by the Tribe’s ancestors. 
Had the Tribe chosen a site within their historic range, 
the BIA wouldn’t have had a problem. 

And there’s no denying that the Scotts Valley band 
needs help. As the Berkeley Daily Planet reported in 
2006, the Environmental Impact Statement for the 
casino project noted that “one-third of (Tribal) adults 
are unemployed, 56.8 percent of Tribal members 
receive some form of government assistance and 95.5 
percent are categorized as low-income.” 

A third casino project, proposed by then Gov. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger, would have granted the 
owners of a small Tribal casino in nearby San Pablo 
the right to build a huge Vegas-style operation. As the 
Berkely Daily Planet reported eight years ago, one of 
the major beneficiaries would have been Roger Stone, 
a Tribal casino lobbyist identified by the Florida 
Election Commission as the GOP “dirty tricks” 
operative who stage-managed the irate Republican 
mobs during the 2000 ballot recount in Florida - 
disrupting the 2000 recount in Florida and paving the 
way for the George Bush presidency. 

- Berkely Daily Planet 


After 200 years, bison return 
to Fort Peck 



POPLAR, Mont. — “It’s a special day,” said 
Larry Wetsit, the Fort Peck Assiniboine Indian 
medicine lodge keeper. “Our people have been 
waiting and praying about this for a couple hundred 
years.” 

The Fort Peck Reservation is home to both the 
Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes, who teamed up with the 
National Wildlife Federation (NWF) to re-establish a 
herd of 63 “genetically pure” bison - “the breeding 
stock to repopulate the entire western United States, 
in every place that people desire to have them,” NWF 
President Larry Schweizer said. 

As trucks carrying the 63 bison neared the release 
site, both Assiniboine and Sioux people were present, 
loudly singing. 

“My relations, there were hundreds of them, 
starved on several occasions here as we were placed 
on the reservation. It was all about having no buffalo. 
That was the low part in our history, the lowest we 
could go. This is a start on the road to recovery,” 
Wetsit said. 

“What we’ve always been told, always prayed 
about, is that the buffalo represents prosperity. When 
times were good it was attributed to because our 
Creator gave us more buffalo. That was food, shelter, 
supplies, like the biggest shopping mart you could 
think of. We call ourselves buffalo chasers. Our people 
migrated with those animals. What this means to me 
is prosperity, the return of prosperity to our people.” 

- Associated Press 
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Health 


Challenge yourself to a healthier future 

BY JUDY WEEKS By following an exercise plan, Yzaguirre is able to shed 

Freelance Writer the pounds and help control her blood pressure, cholesterol 


IMMOKALEE — Work out means what it says: Work 
or you’re out. Mixing it up with a variety of activities, the 
Health Department’s Fitness Boot Camp at the Immokalee 
Gym meets Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 12-1 p.m. 
In addition, a group fitness schedule and individual classes 
are available. 

Most of the Boot Camp participants arrive at the 
gym around 11:30 a.m. to warm up on the state-of-the-art 
equipment in the workout room. A steady 15-minute walk 
releases the endorphins and conditions the muscles for what 
lies ahead. 

Fitness specialists Joel Garcia and Liz Pickering are 
tough taskmasters as they put their interns through a rigorous 
course of diversified activities. They hit the mats for situps, 
pushups, stretches and lifts. A few jumping-jack exercises 
and then out comes the jump ropes, followed by weighted- 
bag and dumbbell squats, kicks, lifts, punches and stretches. 

As they run from one course to another, the trainers 
shout, “Breathe, breathe, breathe!” Background music 
slowly increases to help build the momentum. Smiles 
become grimaces and perspiration flows as the participants 
build stamina. When it appears that they are beginning to 
falter, they suddenly get their second wind and make another 
trip around the course. 

“The Boot Camp provides a healthy physical workout 
and stimulates mental productivity,” Garcia said. “A 
cardiovascular workout builds lung capacity and muscle 
tone. Our program is pretty intense but brings results. You 
must remember that no burn, no gain.” 

“For me, walking and attending the Fitness Boot 
Camp is like a personal challenge,” Amy Yzaguirre said. 
“My whole family is plagued with high blood pressure and 
diabetes. I love food and can put on weight by just looking 
at it. You might say that I work out to eat. I’m my biggest 
challenge and I compete against myself. I’m very pleased 
that my daughter Larissa feels the same way and often joins 
me on the road to better health.” 



Judy Weeks 

Immokalee Fitness specialists Joel Garcia and Liz Pickering 
coordinate Boot Camp activities to challenge participants. 



Judy Weeks 

Participants in the Immokalee Fitness Boot Camp loosen up before 
getting into a rigorous workout. 


and triglycerides. She started participating in organized 
walks several years ago and then moved up to running. It has 
become her passion and she has taken part in approximately 
80 5Ks. 

“We are very proud of Amy Yzaguirre,” Pickering 
said. “She ran in the Hooters to Hooters Half Marathon in 
Fort Myers and beat her own personal time by 35 minutes. 
Remember that it doesn’t matter the state of your body now 
as long as you determine today to make a change. You can 
do it!” 

A few years ago, Yzaguirre and her cousins Cecilia 
Pequeno and Juanita Martinez took part in an Alaskan 
marathon sponsored by ConocoPhillips. The course covered 
a full 26.2 miles, and the women successfully completed 
the half marathon of 13.1 miles despite the fact that a good 
portion of it was uphill and covered some very rough ground. 

“I work out in memory of my mother, Diane Yzaguirre,” 
Pequeno said. “She died young of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
and heart and diabetic problems run in my family. We are 
only given one body, and I owe it to myself and my children 
to take good care of it. It is important to realize that what 
we do today can have a dramatic effect upon how many 
tomorrows we will have.” 

In May, Amy Dimas, Frankie DeLaRosa, Amy Yzaguirre 
and Larissa DeLaRosa took part in the Miami Merrell Down 
& Dirty Mud and Obstacle Series. They had a fabulous time 
making their way through the 13.1 -mile run while tackling 
12 obstacles that included crawling and running through 
mud, climbing slanted walls, crawling through tubes and 
climbing over hay stacks. 

“I’m not intimidated by running, but I feared that my 
upper body might refuse to change positions for the first few 
days following the marathon,” Yzaguirre said. “They always 
say that the first 13 miles are the easiest; it’s the last .1 that 
takes you down. We each reached our goal and had a lot of 
fun doing it. Now, we challenge you to start working toward 
a healthier lifestyle. Every time you exercise or take another 
step forward, you are heading in the right direction.” 





Photo courtesy of Amy Yzaguirre 

From left, Amy Yzaguirre, Frankie DeLaRosa, Larissa DeLaRosa and 
Amy Dimas compete in the Miami Merrell Down & Dirty Mud and 
Obstacle Series. 
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Participants in the Immokalee Campfire support group hold hands in a circle during an opening prayer. 


Immokalee Rez Campfire 
celebrates third year 


BY JUD Y WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

IMMOKALEE — The Immokalee Rez 
Campfire celebrated three years of service to the 
Recovery program on April 13. Located beside 
the lake behind the residence of Raynaldo and 
Norita Yzaguirre, it has been a tremendous 
success because of community involvement. 

The campfire was originally initiated by 
Raynaldo Yzaguirre when he was seeking 
an opportunity to provide a service to his 
community and support the Recovery program 
in Immokalee. It began as a small fire in the 
weeds beside the lake and has evolved into a 
peaceful little park suitable for daily reflection. 
The site has become a labor of love and support 
that Yzaguirre maintains. 

The well-manicured lawn and large log 
benches encircle a rock-lined fire pit. Sustaining 
support from people like Robert Cypress with 
his loads of firewood and volunteer cleanup 
crews following recovery meetings make it 
possible for Yzaguirre to provide this safe place 
for meetings and support services for those in 
need. 

The campfire has had its ups and downs 
with participation ranging from three to 75 
people. Nevertheless, no group is too small or 
large when you are in need of help or the desire 
to find strength through testimony or spiritual 
connection. 

Approximately 40 people attended the 
three-year-anniversary celebration, comprising 
individuals from Immokalee, Big Cypress, 
Hollywood, Cape Coral and Fort Myers. 
Raynaldo and Norita Yzaguirre had prepared 
one of their famous barbecue buffets for 
the occasion, which preceded the scheduled 
meeting. 

Joining hands in the circle, a spiritual 
connection opened the meeting. People from 
all walks of life and age groups shared their 
testimony and offered support to each other. 
Addiction, relapse and recovery were the topics 
of discussion. 

“It took a long time for me to get to this 


point,” Yzaguirre said. “However, by the 
grace of God and the love of my family, I am 
here today. Drugs weren’t my problem. I was 
the problem. By following the steps and doing 
service to others, I find the strength for survival. 
It is important to remember that the addict isn’t 
the only one in recovery. The whole family 
structure suffers when one of its own stumble 
and we need to be here to help them get back 
up again.” 

“We have people here tonight ranging from 
40 years in absentia to 12 days in treatment,” 
Prevention specialist Fred Mullins said. 
“Survival is finding meaning. Until we stop 
being a victim, we cannot recover. We must hold 
ourselves accountable and build a foundation 
with love and tolerance. The heat from this 
roaring campfire is nothing in comparison to the 
bright flame fueled by powerful testimony.” 

The group surprised Yzaguirre with a 
celebratory cake and huge card signed by 
everyone in appreciation for his efforts. 



Judy Weeks 

Immokalee Prevention specialist Fred Mullins and 
Robert Cypress present Raynaldo Yzaguirre with a 
birthday cake and giant card as they celebrate the 
third year for the Rez Recovery Campfire. 


Get focused, work hard, 

aim high 


The truth about bath salts 


SUBMITTED BY DEBRA RAY 
Family Services Department 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

G et focused. I was reading a book about 
having focus in our lives. In the first few 
pages, it talks about how our habits will 
determine our future. If we are in the habit of making 
bad choices or bad decisions, then we should expect 
bad outcomes. I believe our lives are guided by each 
and every decision we make. I also believe it’s all 
about how we respond and react to situations. 

But there is always an opportunity to make a 
positive decision that will result in a positive outcome. 

I started thinking about this and came to the 
realization that there is a direct correlation between 
the way I handle certain situations and the direction of 
my life. I started thinking about major decisions I have 
made throughout my life and how those decisions 
have guided me through this path I am on. 

Starting back in high school when I was faced 
with the decision to either buckle down and go to 
summer school, night school and also attend a full day 
of school to graduate “on time” with my friends or 
make it up after graduation, I decided that graduating 
with my friends was what I needed to do. I was in 
school pretty much 24 hours a day, but I graduated on 
time with my class. 

I believe that was a positive decision resulting in 
a positive outcome. 

Then, when it came time to decide if I would 
attend University of Miami or New York University 
(NYU), I was faced with another decision. It was 
definitely a game-changing choice, but I decided to go 
to NYU. Believe me, it opened a whole new world to 
a girl from the rez. That was the first time I was truly 
“on my own,” so it forced me to be disciplined and 
responsible for my actions. I found that, in order to 
succeed, I had to do what was expected and nothing less . 


I believe this positive 
decision absolutely had 
a profound effect on 
which direction my life 
would go. 

I faced yet another 
major decision when 
I decided to go for 
my master’s degree. 

Again, using that 
same commitment and 
determination that had 
guided me thus far, 
and the familiar hard 
work and long hours, 

I received my degree. 

This decision served to solidify my way of thinking: 
I knew that anything was possible once I made the 
commitment and mustered up the courage and 
diligence to see it through. 

Bottom line is we are the masters of our own 
destiny. If we maintain focus and strive for more, then 
we can’t help but achieve more. It isn’t enough to just 
sit back and wish this or that would happen; we have 
to make it happen. I’ve said this many times: You are 
the only one who puts limits on yourself. 

Don’t live your life with self-doubt. Successful 
people don’t just wake up one day and they have made 
it to the top. They had to have the vision. They had to 
proactively pursue their goal, all the while maintaining 
a high level of self-discipline and determination. They 
had to develop and implement the qualities of success. 

We Seminoles all have those qualities. They are 
inside each and every one of us, man and woman. We 
are, after all, the Unconquered. We have that blood 
running through us. 

So aim high! 


What are bath salts? 

First, the name “bath salts” doesn’t 
refer to any single drug but rather a group of 
substances with similar chemical properties. 
Most varieties contain either mephedrone or 
methylenedioxypyrovalerone (MDPV). Both 
drugs are related to khat, an organic stimulant 
found in the Middle East and East African 
countries. Khat is illegal in the U.S. because 
it contains cathinone, a Schedule 1 controlled 
substance, according to the Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA). 

Neither of these drugs is new; mephedrone 
has bounced around laboratories since the 1920s 
and MDPV since the late 1960s, but recreational 
use of the drugs is relatively new, dating back just 
around a decade. Mephedrone is a stimulant, and 
MDPV is both a stimulant and a psychoactive 
drug. The qualifier “psychoactive” means that the 
drug crosses the blood-brain barrier and causes 
changes in neurochemical function, resulting in 
amplifying effects on mood, thought, perception 
and behavior. 

Are bath salts addictive? Yes, they probably 
are, and for roughly the same reason other drugs 
are addictive - they cause the brain to limit re- 
uptake of dopamine, which means more of the 
neurochemical is available in the brain, and 
the brain really likes that. Over time, the effect 
diminishes and more of the drug is required to 
keep the ball rolling. 

Why are bath salts dangerous? 

First, the recommended dosage: There isn’t 
any. All buyers know is that they’ve paid $50 for 
a pouch of crystallized powder. At first, they use 


a little and experience a bit of a boost, then a little 
more to keep the boost going and so forth until 
their pouch of bath salts is empty. 

When your brain is hit with that much 
psychoactive stimulant, the nervous system 
overloads and all the brain’s hardwired threat 
alarms go off. The predictable results are paranoia, 
panic attacks, mood swings and reckless behavior. 
Plus, another effect called hyperthermia kicks in, 
which means your body is overheating because it 
can’t dissipate heat quickly enough to keep you 
cooled down. 

The long-term effects of bath salts usage 
are unknown, but all signs so far suggest that it’s 
probably not good. Even in the short term, placing 
so much stress on your nervous system and body 
is just not a good idea. It’s like redlining your car 
for miles and hoping the engine doesn’t explode. 
And if you happen to have a heart condition, 
particularly one you don’t even know about, 
ingesting a pouch of bath salts could trigger a 
tragic outcome. 

Aside from that, bath salts contain a bevy 
of harsh chemicals in addition to psychoactive 
substances like lidocaine, a topical analgesic 
and anti-itch agent. Why is it in some varieties 
of bath salts? Who knows, but it - along with a 
lot of other stuff that hasn’t even been identified 
yet - is getting circulated throughout your body 
when you ingest the powder. Think of it this way, 
would you knowingly snort a line of athlete’s foot 
powder? 

The best policy for your safety and health is 
to avoid bath salts. 

Should you wish to learn more about the 
dangers of bath salts, please feel free to schedule 
a confidential meeting with a Family Services 
counselor on your respective reservation. 

- Source: Forbes (2012) 
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APPLICATIONS CAN BE SUBMITTED USING ANY OF THE FOLLOWING METHODS: 


SEM NOLE MED A PRODUCT ONS WORKSHOP 


YOUTH AGES 1 4-1 8 


Save 


Bate 


JULY 23 rd - JULY 27™, 2012 


Follow us on: 


1. VISIT: SEMINOLEMEDIAPRODUCTIONS.COM/SMPW 

2. MAIL: SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

3560 N STATE ROAD 7 
HOLLYWOOD, FL 33021 

3. FAX: (954) 965-2937 

4. RETURN PRINTED COPIES TO: 

DONNA BUCK - BRIGHTON, FIELD OFFICE 

MARY BILLIE - BIG CYPRESS, FRANK BILLIE CENTER 

DONNA MASON - HOLLYWOOD, SMP 

DEADLINE IS JULY 6, 2012! 


www.facebook.com/smpworkshop or ©SMPWorkshop 


Native 


NATIVELEARNINGCENTER.COM 
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Education B 



Native Learning Center hosts fourth annual Summer Conference 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The Native 
Learning Center (NLC) saw record numbers 
at its fourth annual Summer Conference 
held June 5-7 at the Hollywood Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino. 

More than a hundred people registered 
for the conference representing Tribes such 
as Seminole, Navajo, Cherokee, Lumbee, 
Miccosukee and Ho-Chunk Nation, among 
others. NLC executive director Georgette 
Smith credits the record turnout to the 
increased quality of courses and instructors, 
as well as increased marketing efforts. 

“To see that Tribes are coming to gain 
the knowledge to take back to build positive, 
healthy communities makes me feel so 
good,” she said. “It shows that the Seminole 
Tribe has the expertise that will go back out 
in Indian Country to educate others.” 

The center offers free courses and 
training to Native Americans and Indigenous 
people with a focus on areas critical to the 
growth and improved quality of life for 
their communities. The focus areas include 
culture and language, financial wellness, 


grant education, housing strategies and 
Tribal government. 

The Summer Conference offered a 
variety of courses that touched on these 
focus areas. 

In developing their conference 
schedule, NLC curriculum development 
specialist Jared Forman said the center 
took past participants’ feedback into 
consideration in addition to finding classes 
to fit their focus areas. For example, some 
attendees last year noted they wanted more 
in-depth grant writing classes. Therefore, 
this time around, the center offered a 12- 
hour grant writing workshop over three 
days, as opposed to its previous three-hour 
course. 

They did the same for the Tribal 
Constitutions class, which Forman said was 
their most popular. Twenty-nine people pre- 
registered for the course. 

“We have a lot of curriculum that we 
want people to not only benefit from in their 
own personal lives but also to bring back 
to their communities to help benefit their 
Tribes as a whole,” he said. 

NLC marketing coordinator Christina 


Gonzalez said the conference was their 
strongest to date. She said that, in addition 
to offering popular courses, hosting the 
conference on the reservation helped bring 
more attendees. She also credited the hard 
work of the NLC team. 

“Our team as a whole has become 
stronger,” she said. “We continue growing. 
We continue learning.” 

Executive director Smith said the 
center has gained a considerable amount 
of exposure across Indian Country, mainly 
through word of mouth from satisfied 
participants. 

“I see a lot of attendees that have been 
with us the past three years who are very 
loyal supporters of the Native Learning 
Center,” she said. “Word of mouth seems to 
work best with Indian Country.” 

For attendee Norma Locklear of the 
Lumbee Tribe in Pembroke, N.C., the 
conference appealed to her because of the 
interesting workshops. She said she enjoyed 
both the I Ain ’t Got No Accent and the 
History and Success of Boys & Girls Clubs 
in Indian Country courses. 

The I Ain't Got No Accent course, 


taught by Mark Ford of Chiricahua Apache 
descent, demonstrated the issues that surface 
from interactions with people from other 
cultures and the best practices in overcoming 
obstacles and cultural misunderstandings. It 
addressed the issues of how to express and 
understand verbal, para-verbal and non- 
verbal modes of communications. 

The History and Success of Boys & 
Girls Clubs in Indian Country , taught 
by Ron Gurley of the Cherokee Nation, 
focused on how partnering with the Boys 
& Girls Club helps at-risk children grow, 
learn, develop and change their lives and 
surroundings. 

Locklear said she benefited from both 
courses because she works in her Tribe’s 
Culture Department and her Tribe has five 
Boys & Girls Clubs on the reservation. 

“They have really good workshops,” 
she said. “I learned a lot.” 

The three-day conference also 
showcased vendors’ and exhibitors’ 
traditional apparel and beaded, shell and 
turquoise jewelry from around Indian 
Country, as well as Seminole arts and crafts. 

In keeping with the Hard Rock theme, 


Native 

Learning Center 


the Osceola Brothers Band rocked out the 
conference with a special performance 
on June 6. Smith said the NLC promotes 
healthy communities, and the boys are a 
prime example of the success that comes 
with being surrounded by positive role 
models. The boys - Cameron, 15; Tyson, 13; 
and Sheldon, 10 - are hard-working honor 
students in addition to talented musicians 
who write their own music. 

Smith felt extremely satisfied with the 
turnout and success of the conference and 
thanked the Council and Board for their 
support. 

“The support from the Tribal 
government has been great,” she said. “I’m 
really pleased with the support of the Tribe 
for what we do. It helps us reach out to all 
of Indian Country.” 
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Harmony Cypress, left, and Jaylee Cypress display their Fourth Quarter awards. 
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Ahfachkee celebrates 
end of school year 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The last day of the 
2011-2012 school year on May 31 marked 
two big celebrations at Ahfachkee School: 
the D.A.R.E. graduation and the Fourth 
Quarter Awards Ceremony. 

The morning kicked off with students 
from kindergarten, third, fifth and sixth 
grades meeting in the cafeteria to receive 
their awards for the completion of D.A.R.E., 
a nationwide program that gives children 
the skills they need to avoid involvement in 
drugs, gangs and violence. 

School Resource Officer Michele Short 
teaches the 10-week course at Ahfachkee 
once a week, tailoring the content to each 
grade level. Kindergarteners learn to avoid 
strangers and third-grade students learn 


about bullying, while the fifth- and sixth- 
grade students learn how to resist peer 
pressure and live drug- and violence-free 
lives. 

Fifty-eight students graduated from the 
program. 

“I challenge you to take on the mission 
of D.A.R.E.,” principal Lucy Dafoe said 
to the students. “I want you to remember 
exactly what your education taught you.” 

During the graduation, fifth-grade 
student Mya Cypress and sixth-grade 
students Mazzy Robbins and Ethan 
Balentine also received special recognition 
for winning the essay contest Officer Short 
assigned the students. Each student wrote 
an essay explaining why they would stay 
drug-free. 

+ See AHFACHKEE on page 3B 


Charter School students showcase 
work at Culture Open House 


BY R ACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — Students’ families, 
teachers and peers got an inside look at 
what the Culture Department has spent 
their school year teaching them. 

The Culture Department hosted 
their annual Culture Open House at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
on May 24, displaying each student’s 
arts and crafts. Pieces included beaded 
daisy chains and pen covers, medallions, 
earrings, sweetgrass baskets, traditional 
Seminole dolls, pillows and potholders. 

“We start small,” lead arts and 
crafts teacher Janelle Robinson said. 
“Our kindergarteners and first-graders 
pretty much do the same thing. We start 
basically teaching them the colors and 
how to pick up the beads, threading 
needles and then we go on to harder 
projects. We just try to progress and 
go onto the more difficult as the higher 
grades do.” 

The students showed off their 
craftsmanship to family members, 
teachers and classmates. 

“There are a lot of people that can’t 
get into here on a daily basis to see what 
we are doing,” Robinson said. “Just this 
morning we had a teacher come in and 
say, ‘Second grade did this?’ and I was 
like ‘Yes, ma’am.’” 

The Open House also featured 
Creek language demonstrations in their 
classrooms. 

“It is our time to shine,” fifth-grade 
student Krysta Burton said. 

Creek language teachers Jimi 
Lu Huff and Myra Gopher tested the 
students on their Creek sounds and 
words, and in the more advanced classes, 
they conducted games in which students 
raced against each other to answer 
correctly. 

“It’s important because a lot of kids 
don’t get it at home,” Robinson said. “It 


is not being taught on a daily basis like 
it was before.” 

For fifth- grade student Alicia Fudge, 
her arts and crafts projects brought out 
her creativity. 

“It is fun,” she said. “You get to 
do your own ideas and pick your own 


colors.” 

Fudge said making medallions was 
“easy and fast,” but she is a little nervous 
about next year’s sixth-grade project: 
sweetgrass baskets. 

♦ See OPEN HOUSE on page 9B 


Rachel Buxton 

Ashlynn Collins shows her aunt Lucy what the middle school students made. 



Education Department makes 
commitment to higher education 



Moneymaker 


Paola Moneymaker 
As of this 
March, the Education 
Department has 
added a new member 
to the higher 
education team. Paola 
Moneymaker serves 
as the new higher 
education coordinator 
Tribalwide. Formerly 
the Hollywood 

Reservation’s K-12 Education adviser, she 
is now working with the higher education 
students. She has a master’s degree in 
education and will receive her doctoral 
degree in education leadership next fall. 
Moneymaker said she hopes to provide all 
Tribal members with the opportunity to 
continue their pursuit of a higher education 
degree. 

“I have always been a firm believer in 
the power of education,” she said. “As a 
mother and working professional, I know 
it can be difficult to make time for college, 
but with technology and online universities 
available to us, I believe everyone is able to 
reach their education potential.” 

The Education Department has seen 
a significant increase during the past 
three months of Tribal member parents 
and professionals registering to further 
their education and seeking to better 


market themselves professionally and 
better serve their community via an online 
higher institution. Both Linda Iley and 
Moneymaker are committed to supporting 
all members seeking to continue their 
education and offering additional resources 
to help bridge the higher education gap. 
They said they look forward to an exciting 
2012-2013 year. 


Robert Caruso 
Robert Caruso is the 
new Tribalwide college 
recruitment adviser for 
the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. Formerly, he 
was the Hollywood 
K-12 Education 

adviser. However, he is 
now solely responsible 
for the high school 
students, and his focus will be to prepare 
them for the college admission process. 
Caruso graduated from Nova Southeastern 
University in 2006; he is currently pursuing 
his master’s degree and will graduate in May 
2013. Caruso is excited to get to know the 
high school students Tribalwide and build 
personal relationships with them. His main 
objective is to ensure that the Tribal students 
are academically successful and admitted to 
their college of choice. 



Caruso 



Immokalee Preschool holds Get Fit Day 
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Judy Weeks 

The tunnel and alphabet puzzle are among the favorite activities at the Immokalee Seminole Preschool Get Fit Day. + See FIT DAY on page 10B 
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Pemayetv Emahakv holds fourth 
annual Creek Spelling Bee 



Charter School honors 
Students of the Month 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Third-grade student Jessie Webber gets ready to spell his first word during the Creek From left, third-place winner Lahna Sedatol, second-place winner 
Spelling Bee on May 15. Raeley Matthews and first-place winner Joseph Osceola gather. 


Fourth Quarter Award Ceremony marks end 
of Charter School’s academic year 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 

Dalence Carrillo, Silas Madrigal, Aubrey Pearce and Aidan Tommie show the sweatshirts 
they received for having perfect attendance all year. 


Andrea Holata 

Fifth-grade student Krysta Burton receives a plaque 
from principal Brian Greseth for Safety Patrol Officer 
of the Year. 


Andrea Holata 

Middle school students Ruben Burgess, Aiyana Tommie, Diamond Shore, 
Lahna Sedatol and Kailin Brown show their certificates for Best Creek 
Writing Skills. 


PECS third- through fourth-grade students receive their Best 

Creek Speaker awards on June 8 during the Fourth Quarter Andrea Holata 

Awards Ceremony held at the Charter School. From left, Rudy Juarez, Morgan King, Shae Pierce, Crysten Smith, Zeke Matthews 

and Rumor Juarez show their awards for Best Creek Speaker. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Pictured: Marcos Reyna, Chayton Billie, Dylan Johns, Uliana Robbins, Angelie Melton, 
Kyra Toneges, Tadan Santiago, Myron Billie, Donovan Harris, Brienna Brockman, 
Aubrey Pearce, Jenna Brown, Aiyana Tommie and Caitlyn Olivarez. Not pictured: 
Logan Butler, Jarvis Johnson, Aleina Micco, Kano Puente, Diamond Shore and Kailin 
Brown. 

PECS kindergartners 
end school year with 
Talent Show 



Andrea Holata 

Pretending to be elephants and frogs, kindergarteners perform Wide Mouth Frog. 



Andrea Holata 

Cakiyah Koger receives the award for the 100’s Club from kindergarten teacher Chris 
Duncan. 


Charter School students perform in Talent Show 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Second-grade students sing and dance to Verbalicious . Fifth-grade teacher Heather Dobbs’ orchestra plays Hanging with the B’s , The BA Blues and Barcarolle. Michael Garcia charms the audience by singing a song he wrote, 

The orchestra, organized just days earlier, learned how to play and read music using plastic flutes. while brother Erik Garcia plays the guitar. 
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Fifty-eight students graduate from the D.A.R.E. program at Ahfachkee on May 31. 


Brett Daly 


♦ AHFACHKEE 

From page IB 


“I think knowledge is power,” Officer 
Short said. “The joint effort of law 
enforcement, school and parents is essential 
[in keeping kids drug-free]. It’s important 
for students and schools to have a resource 
like this available to them.” 

After the students received their 
D.A.R.E. certificates, they headed to the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium for the 
Fourth Quarter Awards Ceremony. Principal 
Dafoe brought in hypnotist Glenn Miller to 
entertain the students. 

Twenty-four students, teachers and 
parents volunteered to get hypnotized and 
lined up in seats inside the gym. Miller 
instructed them to sit with their feet flat on 


the floor and close their eyes, telling them to 
feel “loose, limp and lazy.” 

At Miller’s instruction, hypnotized 
volunteers pretended to be super models, 
famous singers, including Michael Jackson 
and Britney Spears and even the Village 
People. Ahfachkee teacher Jonelle Pollard 
was made to believe a blow-up alien doll 
was the man of her dreams. 

Once the entertainment concluded, 
students ate lunch and received recognition 
for their hard work during the fourth 
quarter in attendance, behavior, academics, 
citizenship, culture and GPA. Principal 
Dafoe congratulated the students and 
encouraged them to gear up for the 
upcoming school year. 

“Be ready to commit to your next grade 
level,” she said. 



Brett Daly 

Ahfachkee boys collect their Fourth Quarter awards on May 31. 
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Ahfachkee teachers and SPD officers celebrate with the D.A.R.E. graduates. 


Brett Daly 

Geneva Garcia, left, and Thoya Robbins show off their awards. 


Brett Daly 


Brett Daly 

Johnnie Sue Russell shows off her Elaponke Achievement award. 
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Tribal students visit University of Miami for college tour 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

MIAMI — The University of Miami 
(UM) was invaded by Seminoles on May 
1 8 when more than 20 Tribal youth took an 
exclusive tour of one of their arch rivals’ 
campuses. 

High school students ranging from 
freshmen to seniors made the early morning 
trek from Hollywood, Big Cypress, Trail 
and Brighton to find out if it really is “all 
about the U.” 

However, some Tribal youth didn’t 
have to be convinced. 

“I was born and raised to love the 
Hurricanes,” said Taylor Fulton, a junior at 
the Ahfachkee School in Big Cypress. 

Fulton said she wants to remain in 
Florida for college, and with UM as her top 
choice, she seized the opportunity to tour 
her potential future residence. 

“I really like the campus,” she said. 

Students were split into two groups 
for the tour to allow for a more personal 
experience, which student Jesse Mitchell’s 
mom, Virginia Mitchell, enjoyed. 

“They have students give the tour 
instead of staff because then they can show 
you little nooks and crannies that the kids 
could relate with,” she said. 

The student tour guides tried to lure 
the Tribal youth by sharing nightlife 
opportunities, including UM’s free 
concerts, like the popular rapper Ludacris, 


and special visits from the Dalai Lama and 
U.S. President Barack Obama. 

Students walked the grounds while 
the tour guides pointed out main buildings, 
including the school’s very own radio 
station and new student center. In addition, 
the guides gave the Tribal youth a look 
inside an on-campus dorm because one of 
the requirements for freshman attending 
UM is to live on campus. 

It wasn’t Sara Ramos-Huggins’ first 
time in a UM dorm room. Last year, she 
participated in UM’s Summer Scholars 
Program, an opportunity for current high 
school sophomores and juniors to gain 
college-life experience. Ramos-Huggins 
lived on campus for three weeks, which 
helped her decide to attend college. 

“Me and my mom thought it was a 
great idea,” she said. “It was a really good 
experience. I got college credit, and it made 
me want to go to college.” 

Paola Moneymaker, Higher Education 
coordinator for the Tribe, helped make that 
experience possible for Ramos-Huggins. 

“She loved it,” Moneymaker said. “She 
got to know students here, so she feels like 
she’s a Hurricane already. It gave her that 
confidence, that boost going into her senior 
year that it is very realistic for her to come 
here.” 

Moneymaker encourages students to 
seize opportunities like Ramos-Huggins did 
to gain knowledge and experience before 
choosing a college. 

After the conclusion of the campus 


tour, students meet with admissions 
representatives to get the facts on what it 
takes to get into UM. 

The Seminole Tribe’s Education 
Department offers several college tours 
throughout the year, including their annual 
Summer College Tour, where they visit 
several schools in one week. 

“The college tour is a great way to 
expose them to multiple things in a short 
amount of time,” Moneymaker said. “With 
an individualized tour, which they are able 
to do, they have that one-on-one time; they 
get to meet staff; they get to meet admission 
representatives; they get to ask those 
questions that maybe they wouldn’t ask if 
they were in a group full of people. They get 
to take their time.” 

Deven Osceola, a freshman from Trail, 
attended the UM tour to see what sports 
opportunities they offer. Osceola, who plays 
varsity football at Gulliver Preparatory 
School, said it’s his dream to play football 
for UM. 

He hopes to receive an athletic 
scholarship, not only to play football, but 
also to pursue an even bigger dream. 

“I want to go to medical school,” 
Osceola said. “I wanted to visit the school 
and be ahead of the game and know what 
I need to have to get in. I want a good 
education.” 

UM is currently ranked 38th among 
all national universities, according to U.S. 
News & World Report , making it the highest 
ranked school in Florida. 


Moneymaker said the Education 
Department hopes the college tours help 
alleviate some of the stress and intimidation 
that comes with choosing and applying to 
college. 

“If there is one thing that they take 
away from today’s tour, I want it to be 


that they know it’s not an impossible thing 
for them; college is obtainable,” she said. 
“We have Tribal member students that are 
already here, and we just want them to know 
that it’s very real, that it is a very realistic 
possibility for them that, if they want it, 
they can get it.” 



Rachel Buxton 

While walking along the University of Miami grounds, Tribal students learn that UM is diversified, 
with the majority of their students coming from out of state. 


PECS fifth-graders learn 
the Science Fair process 



Andrea Holata 

Science Fair judge and second-grade teacher Lisa Clements talks to Aiden Tommie about his 
experiment. 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s fifth- grade students sat 
in front of their display boards, waiting for 
them to be judged at the Science Fair held in 
the school cafeteria on May 23. 

Seventeen students from Renea 
Finney’s science class displayed their 
Science Fair projects. 

Each student’s display board was 
properly arranged following the scientific 
method. 

“Not only was it teaching them the 
Science Fair, but it was also teaching them 
the scientific method and the (Microsoft) 
Word program - how to type documents, to 
make graphs and data tables,” Finney said. 

Students chose projects that interested 
them from a list of 50 topics Finney gave 
them, including “Which diaper brand holds 
the most liquid?” and “Does paper airplanes’ 


wings affect how they fly?” 

Many students said they enjoyed 
putting their projects together and doing 
hands-on experiments at home. 

“I chose my topic because I’m 
interested in airplanes and it seemed really 
fun,” Lucas Osceola said. “I enjoyed it 
because I got to bond with my stepsister.” 

Finney said the experience helped 
prepare the students to complete projects on 
their own in the sixth grade. 

Several judges walked around and 
asked each student questions to see if they 
understood the results of their projects. 
Although some of the students were 
nervous, they did a great job for their first 
year. 

Finney encouraged parents to challenge 
their children at home as well. 

“Make sure you’re always thinking 
scientifically in your house,” she said. 
“Don’t give them the answers; make them 
figure things out.” 




Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Dressed in their favorite characters, from left, Jagger Juarez, Isaiah Bishop and Myron Billie Conner Thomas shows off his hunting costume 

pose for a picture while taking a snack break during the FCAT dance. during the Hollywood-themed dance. 


Students blow off steam at FCAT dance 




Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


From left, administrative assistant Michele Thomas Pemayetv Emahakv’s girls get ready for a dance-off in hopes of gaining the title of 
and teachers Sarah Williams and Jade Braswell dress 2011-2012 queen at the FCAT dance, 
up in their favorite costumes. 
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Graduating Class of 2012 


Seminole Tribal members graduate with higher education degrees 


&nma Johns graduates (Zshford University 

Brighton’s Emma Johns graduated 
with a Master of Public Administration 
from Ashford University. She graduated 
with a 4.0 GPA as a member of Golden Key 
International Honour Society. She plans to 
continue to work for her Tribe, giving back 
all that has been gifted to her. 

“As members of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, we have unlimited resources to 
help us succeed and fulfill our educational 
dreams,” she said. “Many of us will 
stumble, and we will make mistakes. It is 
the lessons that we learn along the way 
that will help mold us into the person that 
we will become. Don’t ever let bad history 
predict your future because the beauty of the future is that it can be changed 
based on you and your vision of who you will and want to be.” 

Si>tenda Cypress graduates Sleiser University 

Brenda Cypress is graduating from Keiser University in the summer 
of 2012 as a registered nurse. She plans to work in a hospital and then 
continue her Bachelor of Science in Nursing at Broward College. 



Seminole Tribune covering important events. She would be glad to apply 
her business degree if the opportunity arises within the Tribe. She is 
looking forward to a lifelong career with her Tribe. 

Siillie Sorter graduate# University of, Storida 

Billie Porter earned her Bachelor of Arts in business administration 
from the University of Florida in 2003; her Master of Arts in elementary 
education from Simmons College in 2010; and is completing her education 
specialist degree in behavior analysis from Simmons this summer. Billie 
will be taking the test to become a board-certified behavior specialist in 
September. This fall, she hopes to pursue her license in special education 
and as a reading specialist. She would like to use behavior analysis to 
develop treatment plans for individuals with addictions. She will be 
working in Boston, Mass, for a year, but she would love to return to Florida 
to serve her Tribe and their special needs population in the near future. 

Jlahelote Cornelius graduates St. JVorhert College 

Kahelote Cornelius will complete his Bachelor of Arts in English from 
St. Norbert College in De Pere, Wis. this summer. Kahelote is a Hollywood 
non-resident who wishes either to pursue law or become a sports writer. If 
given the chance, he would like to participate in an internship in a Tribal 
program where he can utilize his skills and passion for writing. 


Clndrea Stolata graduates JVova Southeastern University, 

Andrea Holata graduated this spring with her Bachelor of Science 
in business administration from Nova Southeastern University. Andrea 
is a Brighton non-resident who currently works as a staff reporter at The 


Standi Slettle graduates Storida (Julfi Coast University, 

Randi Kettle received her Bachelor of Arts in hospitality and 
management from Florida Gulf Coast University in the winter of 2011 
and spring 2012. She is completing an internship program at the Magic 


Kingdom in Walt Disney World Resort near Orlando, Fla. She enjoys 
helping out with events such as parades. She plans to pursue and complete 
a Master of Business Administration before applying to work at hotels 
including the Seminole Hard Rock. 

Jessica Siuster graduates JVova Southeastern University 

Jessica Buster received her Bachelor of Arts in business administration 
from Nova Southeastern University this spring. She is currently working for 
the Seminole Police Department as an investigative aide. She hopes to stay 
with the department for several years and work to better her community. 



(Hex Johns graduates (Zsdford University 

Alex Johns received his associate 
degree in business from Ashford University 
this spring. He has worked for the Seminole 
Tribe’s cattle program for the past 14 
years. He was president of the Glades 
County Cattlemen’s Association and is 
on the Florida Cattlemen’s Association’s 
Executive Committee serving as a district 
representative. He currently serves as the 
Natural Resource director for the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida in Brighton. He would 
like to continue his education and earn his 
Master of Business Administration in the 
near future and continue to be a positive 
role model and leader for his fellow Tribal 
members. 


Seminole Tribe of Florida graduating High School Class of 2012 


Jessica Osceola 

A bright future lay in wait 
for Jessica Michelle Osceola 
as she graduated from Orange 
County High School in Virginia 
on June 9. She was an honors 
student throughout her high 
school career and the recipient of 
numerous awards. 

The daughter of Jason 
Gabriel Osceola and Wanda 
Griffin has already been accepted 
by Florida State University 
(FSU). She is the granddaughter 
of Guy R. Osceola, who broke 
educational barriers in the 
early 1960s when he received 
a scholarship to Pembroke 
University upon graduation from 
Everglades High School. 

Immediately following 
graduation, Jessica and her family moved from Virginia to Tallahassee 
in order to be close to FSU. She will be majoring in psychology with 
a possible minor in criminal law. Not being one to waste any time, she 
already enrolled in summer courses. 

Jessica always enjoyed school and found that books opened new 
worlds. From the time she was in elementary school, she set high academic 
standards for herself. She would establish achievement goals, and her high 
grades reflected her success in obtaining them. 

As Jessica changed schools, made new friends and was influenced by 
a wide variety of teachers, she developed a keen sense of social awareness 
that will surely be beneficial in her chosen career. 

“Jessica is a sweet, caring girl, and I couldn’t be more proud of her,” 
said her mother, Wanda Griffin. “She’s always thinking of other people and 
focusing on her studies. I told her that God gave her to me first so that I 
wouldn’t be afraid to have more children. She is a true gift and inspiration 
to all.” 


More than 100 years old, Academy of the Holy Names is one of 
Florida’s most prestigious schools, with an excellent record of sending 
almost 100 percent of its graduates to college. Jessica, daughter of Clarence 
and Fisa Motlow, will attend Florida State University. 

While it is great to be a Seminole joining the FSU Seminole Nation, 
Jessica said it was the academics that won her over. 

“The academic side of FSU reminded me of my high school,” she said. 
“I felt it would be a nice transition from high school to college.” 

Jessica plans to take a pre-medicine track as an undergraduate and then 
attend medical school with a goal to become a psychiatrist. 

Jonathan StoMins 

Jonathan Robbins is a Big Cypress Tribal member who is graduating 
from Ahfachkee. 

Basketball has been 
his passion since he was 
10 years old. This past 
year, he received the MVP 
award for his school’s 
basketball team, scoring 
32 points in his highest 
scoring game. He also 
plays for the J.U.S. travel 
team, which won the 
NAYO tournament this 
year. 

“It’s a fun sport to 
play and you can do a 
lot of traveling during 
the summer also,” said 
Jonathan, who said he 
plans to “retire” from 
the sport to focus on 
academics next year. 

His favorite subjects 
in high school were math 
and history, and he earned 
a GPA of about 3.0. 

Jonathan applied to Edison State College and Florida Gulf Coast 
University and is waiting on replies to determine where he’ll be in the 
fall. He wants to major in business management administration and said he 
hopes “to give back to the Tribe what I learned.” 

He’d like to help improve the Tribe’s casino business since he saw 
how much it helped the Tribe already. 

His advice to Tribal youth is this: “The more you further your 
education, the more you’ll succeed in life.” 


motherhood. “ I would go to school from 6 (a.m.) to 2 (p.m.) and then come 
home to my daughter and be so tired.” 

She was determined to finish high school, not only for herself, but also 
for her daughter. 

“My mom pushed me,” she said. “She didn’t want me to drop out like 
all the other girls, and I wanted to graduate and set a good example for my 
daughter. Your education is something no one can take away from you; it 
will always be there.” 

Fois was a member of Students Against Destructive Decisions. She 
was also awarded her vocational completer certificate in visual design, 
where she became certified in Photoshop and proficient in photography. 

She plans to attend Indian River State College in Okeechobee during 
the fall and then eventually transfer to Florida State University to study 
business management. 

“I want to come back and work for the Tribe and do good things to 
help them out,” she said. 

She wants to thank her mom, dad and boyfriend, Anthony, for all their 
help and support. 

She said she is definitely going to miss her friends and will cherish the 
fond memories of high school, including the infamous wood-hauling day 
for the Homecoming bonfire where she and her cousins made a competition 
out of it. She said she is definitely looking forward to her future. 

“I’m nervous and excited,” she said. “My life is just beginning.” 




Hois Siillie 

Fois Billie, of the Brighton Reservation, made history June 1 1 when 
she walked across the stage at the Okeechobee Agri-Civic Center and 
received her high school diploma from Okeechobee High School. 

Fois, the daughter of Betty and Sandy Billie Jr., became the first one in 
her family to graduate from high school. 

“I feel very accomplished for that,” she said. 

Fois has a 2-year-old daughter, Dyani Billie-Kayda. 

“It was definitely a struggle,” Fois said about balancing school and 


+ See more HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES on page 6B 



Jessica Motlow 

At first, Jessica Motlow did not like the idea of going to an all-girls 
school. 

“I hated it,” she 
admits, referring to 
Tampa’s prestigious 
Academy of the 
Holy Names, which 
covers grades nine- 
12. “But then I 
grew to appreciate 
the high level of 
academics. 

“We would 
have to stay up all 
night just to get our 
homework done,” 
said Jessica, one of three Tampa Tribal member high school graduates for 
2012. “It was tough, but we were all the better for it.” 



Siraudie Sitais -Siillie 

Faboring through four years of honors and advanced placement classes 
at Pine Crest School paid off big for Tribal member Braudie Blais-Billie. 

The recent high school graduate earned a coveted spot at Columbia 
University in New York this August. Columbia receives around 35,000 
applications a year and accepts only 1,400 - or just 4 percent of applicants. 

“I wanted to get into Columbia really badly, so I wanted to do the best 
I could,” Braudie said. “Columbia is really diverse, so I’m really excited to 
meet a lot of different people and live in the city.” 

While she hasn’t decided what major she would like to pursue, she 
said she has considered sociology, psychology and economics, as well as 
writing. She’s keeping her options open for now. 

“I want to go to college and be prepared and figure out what I want to 
do,” she said. 

While in high school, Braudie participated in the French Club, 
performed in musicals, 
danced and even dabbled 
in cross country and track. 

A lot of her time, though, 
went toward pushing herself 
academically. 

Braudie encourages 
every Tribal youth to 
work hard in school so 
they, too, can have similar 
opportunities. She said 
they should take advantage 
of every opportunity the 
Tribe gives them, including 
attending college tours. 

“Keep up your grades, 
and stick with things,” she 
encourages students. 


Eighth-grade students graduate from Community School of Naples 



Photo courtesy of Juanita Osceola Center 

Joelli Von Frank graduates and will 
attend high school at the Community 
School of Naples. 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

NAPLES — Three young members of the Naples 
community advanced their educational careers when 
they completed the curriculum for the eighth grade and 
graduated from middle school on May 3 1 . 

The Community School of Naples (CSN) is a 
private school with high academic standards that 
challenge their students to be the best they can be. 
Their philosophy is turning out some excellent results, 
and all three young scholars will be returning as high 
school freshmen in August. 

Joelli Von Frank, Victoria Celine Osceola and 
Corinne Elizabeth Zepeda marched into the Field House 
auditorium to the traditional Pomp and Circumstance 
along with 69 other eighth grade students before a full- 
capacity audience comprised of their families. 

During opening ceremonies, Corrine Zepeda 
sang a musical solo, Breakaway. She is the daughter 
of Naples Liaison Brian Zepeda and his wife, Laurel. 
Extremely talented, she has been performing in front 
of audiences for several years and is at home on the 
stage. 

CSN is a strong supporter of the performing arts as 
well as artistic excellence and scholastic achievement. 
Following the presentation of numerous awards in all 
of these categories, certificates of completion were 
distributed to the graduates. 

In closing, Victoria “Tori” Osceola sang One 
Moment in Time for the presentation of the Class of 


2012. The daughter of O.B. Osceola Jr. and Nicole 
Vasquez, Tori has an impressive musical background 
and is a Seminole Star Search winner. 

This was Joelli Frank’s first year at CSN, and she 
is looking forward to her freshman year in high school. 
The daughter of Joel Frank II and his wife, Barbara, she 
finds the school’s curriculum to be quite challenging. 

She said, “I haven’t really settled on a career 
yet, but art is my passion and I am hoping to take it 
to another level. However, I am certain of one thing: 
college is in my future, and I encourage all students in 
the Seminole Tribe to seek higher education.” 

Music isn’t Corrine Zepeda’s only interest. 
She was in the top 10 percent of her art class and is 
planning an education that will give her entry into 
the field of sports medicine. A sports enthusiast, she 
earned a varsity letter in lacrosse, played junior varsity 
basketball in eighth grade and has been accepted on 
the varsity team and as a cheerleader for her freshman 
year. 

Tori Osceola has been taking classes in singing, 
modeling and stage presence since an early age. She 
loves drama class and derived a great deal of benefit 
from her Seminole Star Search experience. In addition 
to singing, she takes guitar lessons and is a high honor 
roll student at CSN. 

“I know that my college education will depend a 
lot upon how I prepare now,” Tori said. “It’s a full-time 
job concentrating on my grades. I am enrolled in the 
Seminole Media Productions Workshop this summer 
and am really looking forward to it.” 



Photo courtesy of Juanita Osceola Center 

Victoria “Tori” Osceola performs One 
Moment in Time during the graduation 
ceremony. 


Photo courtesy of Juanita Osceola Center 

Corrine Zepeda leads the graduation 
processional at the Community 
School of Naples. 
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Seminole Tribe of Florida graduating High School Class of 2012 


i Dakota [Ree»e Mewiy. 



Seminole medicine man Bobby Henry remembers 
when Indians were not allowed to go to school. Tribal 
traditions, in many places, forbade “learning to read 
or write,” recalled Bobby, who nevertheless said he is 
“very proud of my grandson Ree-see for his graduation 
from high school.” 

Ree-see is the longtime nickname for James and 
Lela Henry’s son, Dakota Reese Henry, who graduated 
last month from Stone Mountain School, an all-boys 
school in Black Mountain, N.C. 

“I went to Tampa Catholic in the ninth and 10th 
grades,” said the graduate, “but I wasn’t doing very 
well. I was having problems, and my parents thought it 
was best to change schools. 

“My mom found out about Stone Mountain School 
and sent me up there. I finished the last two grades up 
there, and it worked out fine. My mom and dad were 
very important in making sure I got a good education.” 

Ree-see, who is considering continuing his 
education at Hillsborough Community College, is 
proud to be the first of elder Bobby Henry’s progeny to 
graduate from high school. 

“He is such an important leader for the Seminole 
Tribe, and I am honored to be the first of Bobby Henry’s 
grandchildren to graduate,” said Ree-see, who, as the 
oldest grandchild, wanted to “set an example for my 
brothers and sisters. I want them to think, ‘If he can do 
it, we can do it.’” 

Victoria Oaceif 

Victoria Lacey, a Hollywood Tribal member, 
graduated from American Heritage School. She will be 
attending Johnson & Wales University in Providence, 
R.I. this fall. She will be majoring in culinary arts with 
a concentration in baking and pastry. She hopes to own 
her own baking and pastry shop or possibly partner 
with the Seminole Hard Rock in the future. 

Cindi CLdxwt 

Cindi Adair graduated from Westlake Preparatory 
School. She will be working this summer with the 
Seminole Tribe’s Education Department during their 
summer camp since she enjoys working with young 
children. The Education Department is fortunate to 
have her on board this summer. 


ffiefrecca (Ptceola 



Rebecca Osceola graduated from Ahfachkee 
School on May 29. The Snake Clan member plans to 
attend Broward College to pursue a degree in education. 
She would like to return to Ahfachkee as a second-grade 
teacher in the future to teach Tribal youth. 

Rebecca said she was able to finish high school 
with the support of her grandmother, mother, brothers 
and sisters. She said they also encourage her to follow 
her dreams. 

“Without them, I wouldn’t be here,” she said. 

[Dalton [Beit 

Dalton Bert, son of Reese and Angie Bert, accepted 
his diploma from Okeechobee High School on June 1 1 . 

Dalton, a lifetime resident of the Brighton 
Reservation, may be the next Tribal member to join 
the U.S. Armed Forces. He was a member of the Junior 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (JROTC) program 
during all four years of high school. 

“In JROTC we learned about leadership, 
citizenship, community services and the Armed 
Forces,” he said. 

JROTC kept Dalton busy throughout his school 
years and instilled values that he will take with him 
during his future endeavors, which may include 
enlisting in the Marines. 

“The Marines because (the) few who earn it said it 
is an honor to be a Marine,” he said. 

He is also considering a possible future studying 
environmental science at Haskell Indian Nations 
University in Lawrence, Kan. 

“Who knows where I’ll be in 10 years,” he said. 

Dalton encourages Tribal youth to learn about 
other types of people and races. 

“Make sure to learn other culture(s) and languages,” 
he said. 

He would like to thank his friends, classmates and 
teachers for all the fond memories he made during the 
past several years. 

Stmmin youngMaad 

Stormin Youngblood, of the Brighton Reservation, 
has a set plan for his future and is ready to take on the 
next chapter of his life. 


The son of Robert and Brenda Youngblood, he 
graduated from Okeechobee High School on June 11 
and said he hopes that Tribal youth will follow in his 
and his classmates’ footsteps and finish school. 

Many may know him for his enthusiasm in music. 
He was a member of his school’s marching band, where 
he played the keyboard and marimba. 

His passion for music began with his father, who 
gave him his first electric guitar, but it was the music 
theory class and his school’s band director, Clint 
LaFlam, that pushed him to join the marching band. 

“I took music theory because I wanted to expand 
my knowledge of music and learn to play classical 
music,” Stormin said. “And Mr. LaFlam encouraged 
me to get involved. I wish I would have sooner.” 

In his senior year, Stormin received an award for 
being the top jazz band guitarist. And just last month, 
Stormin, along with about 90 fellow band members, 
traveled to Washington, D.C. to march and perform in 
the National Memorial Day Parade. 

Stormin is currently a member of his own band, 
named Warvance. They play heavy-metal music, but he 
said they are trying to incorporate classical, European 
and folk melodies into their songs. 

He has his future mapped out to eventually become 
a “musical genius” and play powerful music. 

His first stop on his musical journey is Lynn 
University in Boca Raton, where he plans to study 
musical composition and learn how to become a 
classical violinist. 

After that, he wants to head to Finland to attend the 
Sibelius Academy to broaden his musical talent with 
the folk accordion. 

One day, he hopes to achieve his ultimate dream of 
playing in the Finish or London orchestra. 

“I plan to do my best,” he said. 

He said he is going to miss performing at all the 
competitions with his band members and thanks them 
for allowing him to play such wonderful music with 
other wonderful musicians. 


[Pete 3-oJiet Ul 



For Tampa Seminole Pete Foret III, it was the 
basic logic of football that kept him in school: “I’ve 
been playing my whole life. I knew I wanted to play in 
college,” said Foret, last season’s starting quarterback 
for the mighty Lennard Longhorns. “You have to 
maintain a 2.0 in order to play. And the colleges are not 
going to take you if you don’t have good grades. I had 
to stay in school and keep studying and learning so I 
could achieve my dream.” 

Pete’s persistence and dedication won out. 
He graduated from Lennard and will be attending 
Greensboro (N.C.) College next year where this talented 
member of the Panther Clan was recruited to join the 
Division 3 Greensboro Pride football team. “I’m really 
not the prototype quarterback,” he said. “I’m probably 
a little shorter than what you’d expect the prototype to 
be, although recruiters think I can be a good fit with the 
Greensboro program. 

“So, in addition to football, my goal is to also 
make sure I graduate with a degree in athletic training 
or sports medicine. Even if I can’t play, I still want to be 
associated with sports.” 

(Kiel [Billie 

Akol Billie is a Hollywood Tribal member who 
graduated from American Heritage School this spring. 

“It’s unbelievable that I’m already leaving,” he 

said. 

What he enjoyed most about school was the great 
friends that he made along the way, he said. Although 
he considers himself to be reserved, he challenged 
himself to two years of drama classes in middle school. 

Sociology was his favorite class this year because 
he liked learning about human behaviors and “how to 
read people.” He also had a passion for science classes, 
especially chemistry and biology. 

“It was just a blast,” he said. 

Akol made the most of his senior year, attending 
Prom and Grad Bash as well as getting accepted into the 
college of his choice. 

He will attend Full Sail University for graphic 
design in the fall, and he is looking forward to the 
independence of living on his own. 

“I like the art and spending most of my time on 
the computer,” he said of his choice of major. He is 
currently trying to teach himself Photoshop, and he 
likes to draw in his spare time. 

Most of his 122 service hours were earned at his 
school’s Art Department; he helped put away projects 
and store materials. He also volunteered to help sell 
Tribal merchandise at the Tribe’s booth at this year’s 
Old Florida Festival in Naples. 

For fun, Akol watches comedy shows. 

“I like to laugh,” he said. 

Akol’s advice to Tribal youth is this: “Stay focused. 
Don’t get off track. Stay following the right crowds.” 


Stevie [Billie 



While attending Ahfachkee, Stevie Billie received 
a great education, played baseball, golf and basketball, 
and made lasting friendships. 

“My high school experience was fun,” he said. “It 
was different every single day.” 

Stevie said that by attending school every day, he 
was able to accomplish a lot. He excelled in sports and 
plans to attend either Florida Gulf Coast University or 
Haskell Indian Nations University, where he hopes to 
play golf and basketball. 

“If I could give a piece of advice to younger 
students, it would be to get involved with everything 
and stay positive and out of drugs,” he said. 


ffiyan Ci^pwo* 



Ahfachkee graduate Ryan Cypress is most proud of 
his decision to return to school and receive his diploma. 

He thanks his parents, Celesta and Cisero, for 
encouraging him to go back to school. 

“They really pushed me to finish school,” he said. 

Now that he has finished high school, Ryan plans 
to work for a couple years before pursuing a degree in 
marine biology from Florida Gulf Coast University. 


Jucemah SleMint 

Hollywood Tribal member Tucomah Robbins 
graduated from American Heritage School. 

He was excited to graduate with a 3.7 GPA and 
128 service hours completed, and he will continue his 
education at Florida State University. 

“It means I get to start my own life and college,” he 
said of graduation. 

He is considering joining a fraternity if he finds the 
right fit, and he plans to major in psychology, which 
was his favorite subject in school. 

“It’s pretty interesting because of how much is 
not discovered about the human mind,” he said of his 
choice of major. 

During his junior and senior years of high school, 
Tucomah was active in the community as one of the 
founding members of the Youth Council. He held the 
position of Hollywood representative and helped out 
with the Tribe’s Thanksgiving drive and Christmas gift 
collection. He also learned leadership skills and how 
the Tribe’s government works, which inspired him to 
set a big goal for himself. 

“I want to become Chairman of the Tribe,” he said, 
to help his own people and keep tradition alive. 

Tucomah also participated in the Tribe’s culture 
exchange program, cleaning up parks and visiting with 
members of the Hualapai Nation in Arizona and doing a 
week-long traditional canoe journey with Muckleshoot 
Indians in Washington. 

For fun, he likes playing video games and listening 
to music. 

Tucomah would like to give this advice to Tribal 
youth: “Education really is an important tool. As I grew 
up, I learned that no one can take your education away 
from you, and it’s one thing you can hold on to for the 
rest of your life.” 


Mutton Otceola 



Hollywood Tribal member Huston Osceola 
graduated from Paladin Academy. He hopes to become 
a music producer or study business management. In 
the meantime, he will work for his father’s chickee 
company and might work for the Tribe later on. 

“I wanted to thank all my family for their support 
in helping finish my secondary education,” he said. 

Cbtiafi Otcmia 

Ariah Osceola, of Hollywood, graduated from 
Hollywood Christian School and will attend St. 
Thomas University in Florida. She received a $10,000 
scholarship for her athletic abilities and will be starting 
for the women’s basketball team. 

Jiwdita Wcvtgo£et 

Karlito Wargolet, of the Big Cypress Reservation, 
graduated from American Heritage School on May 20. 
Although he attended Westlake Preparatory School his 
freshman year and Cardinal Gibbons his sophomore 
year, he completed his high school career at Heritage 
because of its reputation for being a college prep school. 

“High school was challenging,” he said, “but it was 
fun all four years. There really wasn’t a dull moment.” 

During high school, Karlito excelled in basketball, 
and he had the opportunity to travel to Lakeland for the 
State Championships with his varsity team. Although 
they finished as state runners-up, he said the experience 
was great. 

Karlito will attend Florida State University 
beginning this summer and plans to major in marketing. 


He looks forward to his college career and encourages 
Tribal youth to learn as much as possible when they are 
in school because “you are going to use it in the future.” 

“Take everything teachers give you and embrace 
everything teachers give you,” he said. “Be open 
minded.” 

Goop&c ffliuestt 

Big Cypress Tribal member Cooper Rivers 
graduated from Wellspring Academy of California this 
spring with a 3.28 GPA. 

She earned the highest grade in the English 
Department for the past year, but her favorite subject 
was science. 

“We did a lot of labs,” she said. “It was really hands 
on and more exciting than the other classes.” 

Cooper got accepted into Miami Dade College and 
will attend in the fall. She is going to college to be a 
pathologist - embalming bodies for funerals. 

“It’s just interesting,” she said. 

After a year, she would like to transfer to St. Johns 
University and would eventually like to open up her 
own funeral home. 

Cooper’s advice to Tribal youth is this: “They can’t 
expect to just live off of the dividend forever. They need 
to do something because it may not always be there. 
They need to finish high school and go to college.” 

[Dillon ‘Tfiemat 

Dillon Thomas graduated from Ahfachkee School 
on May 29. He thanks his family and guidance counselor 
for helping him make it to the graduation stage. 

“They were really there for me when I needed 
positive support,” he said. 

Dillon said he hopes to set a good example for his 
little brothers and sisters. He would like them to be 
proud of him and to follow in his footsteps. 

“Apiece of advice I would give to younger students 
is go to class, not to skip and (to) do your homework 
because that is really important,” he said. “Do as well 
as you can.” 


Maiodeif Otcoola 



Rowdey Osceola proudly accepted his high school 
diploma from Ahfachkee principal Lucy Dafoe on May 
29 among seven of his classmates. He plans to attend 
art school in New Mexico. 

“If there’s one footprint I will leave at Ahfachkee, 
it will probably be my artwork,” he said. “Art shows me 
I can express my own freedom in a unique way.” 

Rowdey credits Ahfachkee for giving him a greater 
grasp on his culture, as well as all the other students 
at Ahfachkee, and for helping him pursue his passion 
for art. He said he also appreciates the support and 
encouragement he received from the school to never 
give up. He encourages other students never give up, 
even when the going gets tough. 

“Keep moving forward,” he said. 

‘Datuiee [BiUie 

Dannee Billie is a Big Cypress Tribal member who 
graduated from Clewiston High School. 

She played basketball all four years of high school, 
having played the positions of point-guard and shooting 
guard. Last year, she received the MVP award for her 
team. 

“I just like playing basketball... meeting new 
people and playing with different people,” she said. 

Her favorite parts of senior year were going to 
Prom and Grad Bash. She loved hanging out with her 
friends and going on rides. 

Psychology is her favorite subject in school. 

“It was just interesting learning about different 
disorders,” she said. 

Dannee hopes to attend Palm Beach State College. 
She plans to apply soon, but she has not decided on a 
major yet. 

Dannee ’s advice to Tribal youth is this: “Stay 
focused on school and get good grades.” 

foden Cifp’tett 

With the encouragement of his mother, Jalen 
Cypress attended school every day, making it possible 
for him to receive his high school diploma among his 
Ahfachkee classmates on May 29. 

Jalen encourages students to stay in school and get 
their education as well. With the education he received, 
Jalen hopes to design video games and to also work on 
his art. 

“I would like to thank the community for helping 
me through school and helping me graduate,” he said. 
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Immokalee Seminole preschoolers graduate May 16 


BY JUDY_WEEKS 

Freelance Writer 

IMMOKALEE — The Immokalee Seminole 
Preschool’s 2012 graduating class set a new record with 
the most students to complete their curriculum in the 
history of the school. Commencement ceremonies were 
held for the eight young scholars at the new Immokalee 
Seminole Preschool facilities on the morning of May 
16. 

Allie Mclnturff, Denise Gonzales, Amani 
Cummings, Jaylynn Rodriguez, Joshua Dimas, Jayden 
Garza, Valentin Garcia Jr. and Federico Rodriguez made 
a grand entry in their red caps and gowns adorned with 
Seminole patchwork in medicine colors. Ascending 
the stage, they opened the presentation by leading the 
Pledge of Allegiance and the Manteele for their family 
members and friends. 

“This is our first graduation ceremony to be held 
in our new school facilities,” site manager Michelle 
Ford said. “Most of these youngsters come to us as 
babies, and over the years, we feel as though they have 
become our own. It is always an emotional farewell to 
the graduates.” 



Omar Rodriguez 

Seminole Fire Rescue Lt. Bruce Britton presents Allie 
Mclnturff with her Safety certificate. 


A short biography of each graduate was followed 
by the presentation of a Fire and Safety Award prepared 
by Lt. Bruce Britton, who held frequent workshops 
with the youngsters throughout the year. 

A farewell speech by teacher Maria Castro gave 
insight into the personalities of each graduate and 
highlights from their years of attendance. Ford brought 
special memories to life as she addressed the graduates, 
talked about their potential and then gave them a quick 
preview of what the future holds for them as they 
continue their education. 

During a carefully orchestrated program, the 
graduates sang for their audience. Then, they dressed 
in appropriate costumes depicting their career choices. 
The room was filled with smiles and laughter as they 
gave their short individual presentations. The theme 
of the graduation party was a Hawaiian luau, and the 
youngsters donned grass skirts and floral leis as they 
danced the hula for their appreciative audience. 

Two photographic presentations depicted the 
youngsters’ progression from toddlers to graduates. 

Distribution of diplomas and graduation gifts 
was followed by a “cap in the air” celebration and a 
congratulatory luncheon. 



Eight future kindergarteners graduate from the Immokalee Seminole Preschool. 


Omar Rodriguez 




Omar Rodriguez 

These Seminole girls are ready to take on the graduation ceremony. 


Omar Rodriguez 

This preschooler smiles big for the camera. 



Omar Rodriguez 

Valentin Garcia Jr. is all smiles as he receives his graduation 
diploma from Immokalee Seminole Preschool. 


Trail Head Start graduates 
celebrate with family, friends 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Seminole students prepare for the Miccosukee Head Start graduation ceremony on April 30. 



Photo Credit 

From left, Seminole preschool students Darius Cypress, Julian Osceola and Jonovan Tigertail-Billie smile big for the camera 
after graduating from kindergarten. 


Trail kindergarteners graduate 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Rickkel Osceola and her mom, Nicole Billie, get ready for the 
Head Start graduation. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Jayvin Yeampierre exits the graduation ceremony with a 
trophy in hand for Most Improved. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Jonovan Tigertail-Billie stands with teacher Marilena Suarez-Solis and 
Miccosukee Chairman Colley Billie. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Julian Osceola gleams while holding his 
graduation certificate. 




Kathryn Stolarz 

Miccosukee Head Start graduates celebrate with a special ceremony on April 30 at the Miccosukee Tribal Office auditorium. 


The kindergarten class wait their turn to go on stage for graduation. 


Kathryn Stolarz 
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Hollywood preschoolers prepare to move on to kindergarten 




Kathryn Stolarz 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr., left, and Hollywood Rep. 
Chris Osceola give Millie Jumper her graduation certificate on May 24. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Neveah Baker graduates from Hollywood 
Preschool. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Brighton Rep. Larry Howard smiles with son 
Takoda on May 24. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Hollywood Preschool graduates entertain the crowd with a song and dance on May 24 in the Hollywood Headquarters 
auditorium. The little ones dressed up in outfits representing what they want to be when they grow up. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Maddux Motlow-Acosta thanks his teachers at 
the Preschool graduation. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Yvette Jumper smiles with daughter Waddie Jackson and son Wahoo 
Jackson. 



Brett Daly 


The Big Cypress preschoolers show off their diplomas during graduation on May 25. 
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Big Cypress preschoolers graduate 




Brett Daly 

Tommi Stockton graduates from preschool on May 25 at 
the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 



Brett Daly 

Tommie Osceola smiles big for her graduation day as 
Councilman Mondo Tiger hands her a diploma. 


Brett Daly 

Savannah Cypress smiles with Big Cypress Councilman 
Mondo Tiger at her graduation. 
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Brighton youth graduate preschool 


BY ANDREA HOL ATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — On May 17 at the Brighton 
Gymnasium, 20 preschoolers received their diplomas, 
closing the first chapter of their academic career. 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard welcomed 
everyone and asked Tribal member Salina Dorgan to 
give the invocation as parents, family and friends came 
into the gymnasium for the graduation. 

After Dorgan’s prayer, the preschoolers took the 
stage for the Pledge of Allegiance and a welcome song. 
The children also provided entertainment by singing a 
numbers song and performing Old MacDonald Had a 
Farm in their native Creek language. 

One by one, each graduate introduced themselves 
and who their parents are in Creek. 


Following the introductions, the guests were 
treated to a slideshow of pictures of all the graduating 
preschoolers. The pictures showed each preschooler 
since they were babies. 

Then, it was time for the preschoolers’ big 
moment. As their parents lined the front of the stage, 
each student lined up, dressed in their caps and gowns. 
One by one, each student’s name was called, and they 
walked to their parents, gave them a hug and a rose 
and walked to Rep. Howard, who handed them their 
preschool diplomas. 

In closing, Rep. Howard said a few words of 
encouragement to the parents and handed over the 
microphone to Preschool director Leona Tommie 
Williams for a blessing of the food. 

“These kids are our future - the future of our 
Tribe,” Rep. Howard said. 



Andrea Holata 

Preslynn Baker receives her diploma from Brighton Board 
Rep. Larry Howard. 



Andrea Holata 

Kobe Micco receives his diploma from Brighton Board Rep. 
Larry Howard on May 17. 



Big Cypress preschoolers recite the Pledge of Allegiance during their graduation ceremony on May 25. 


Brett Daly 


Brighton Preschool graduates recite the Pledge of Allegiance. 


Andrea Holata 
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♦ OPEN HOUSE 

From page 1 B 


Seminole history was also showcased 
during the Open House. Within their 
Seminole history classes, students learned 
about the different foods their ancestors 
lived off of. To give them hands-on 
experience, the students maintained a 
garden throughout the school year. 

Following a slideshow presentation, 
students led visitors to the garden to see 
what they had produced - squash, tomatoes 
and com. 

Reina Micco, a former Culture teacher 
and a parent of two students, said she was 
really impressed to see how much more the 
kids are doing. 

“To see that they can be creative with 
what they are given is great,” she said. “It 
is good to see them continue to leam. The 
school was based on the culture, and arts 
and crafts shows that.” 



Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Kindergartners rush to see what their peers made during the school year. 


Students proudly show off their garden to their classroom teachers. 



Rachel Buxton 

Lexi Thomas poses with her craftsmanship so mom, Laverne, can snap a quick picture. 




Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Reina Micco, left, looks at the garden with Aleina Micco, right, and Alicia Fudge. 


Kyle Palmisano shows off his arts and crafts work to his mom, Kelly. 


First-grade students show off their projects to their friends and teachers. 
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Your goals deserve our attention 



Are you thinking of buying, renovating or building a home within your reservation’s 
boundaries? We may be able to help you make it happen. With exclusive features, 
built-in flexibility, plus the personal attention of a caring home mortgage consultant, 
you can soon be enjoying the benefits of home ownership. 

Call Wells Fargo Home Mortgage today. 

Eric Sprenkle 
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Office: 605-575-8733 

Toll Free: 800-898-3246 ext. 2 

Fax: 866-880-7943 

eric.sprenkle@wellsfargo.com 
www.ericsprenkle.com 
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Wells Fargo Home Mortgage is a division of Wells Fargo Bank, 
N.A. © 2011 Wells Fargo Bank, N.A. All rights reserved. 
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PROTECT YOUR LEGAL RIGHTS! 
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• DRUG CHARGES 
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Preschoolers visit instructor Christine Duncan’s kindergarten classroom. 


Andrea Holata 


Brighton Preschool seniors 
visit the big school 


BY ANDREA HO LATA 
Staff Reporter 


BRIGHTON — In an effort 
to prepare Brighton preschool 
seniors for the next level, the 
little ones toured the big school 
they’ll be attending next year 
- Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School. 

On May 22, the children got 
a peek at the Charter School’s 
classrooms, offices and lunch 
room. Jeanine Gran, principal 
Brian Greseth and other staff 
greeted them with hugs, high- 
fives and smiles. 

After visiting the lunch room, 
the excited preschoolers walked 
the halls of the school chanting, 
“We’re off to kindergarten, yes 
we are, yes we are. . .We won’t be 
here in preschool any more. No 
more!” 



Andrea Holata 

Jeanine Gran leads the future kindergarteners through the office of Pemayetv Emahakv. Principal Brian 
Greseth and staff welcome the kids. 


Immokalee Preschool 
holds Get Fit Day 

BY JUDY WEEKS establishing lifestyle choices that will 


Freelance Writer 

IMMOKALEE — When the big, 
yellow school bus pulled up to the gym on 
May 2, the students from the Immokalee 
Preschool were all smiles in anticipation of 
Get Fit Day. 

“Many of the 5-year-olds here today 
began attending our Get Fit program 
when they were only 1,” fitness specialist 
Joel Garcia said. “It has been my pleasure 
to watch them grow and develop the 
necessary skills and coordination that will 
help shape a healthy future. Physical and 
mental fitness are huge pieces in the puzzle 
of life and guarantee future generations.” 

Following the example of their 
instructors, the kids formed a circle 
and performed basic stretch and warm- 
up exercises prior to being divided into 
separate teams. The gym was divided into 
six individual courses to accommodate 
a broad range of athletic activities that 
included obstacle courses, bag and ball toss 
targets, relays and agility exercises. 

“Our bodies are what we make of 
them,” fitness specialist Fiz Pickering 
said. “Physical and mental fitness begins 
at an early age and can be beneficial in 



Judy Weeks 

Carly Garza does stretches in the warmup circle 
during Immokalee Preschool’s Get Fit Day. 


provide weapons for the fight against 
diabetes, obesity and heart disease.” 

Alternating events, the teams worked 
their way through the program taking 
part in each activity with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. By far, their favorites were 
the tunnel crawl and alphabet puzzle 
game. Faughter and smiles followed them 
everywhere they went. 

A dietician from the Seminole Health 
Department called for a recess and 
distributed bottled water and bananas to 
the young athletes. While passing out the 
snacks, she talked about the importance 
of proper diet and hydration, whether you 
are on the playground, in the classroom or 
taking time out for a rest. 

The youngsters returned to the course 
for a second round and then were rewarded 
by the Fitness Department with puzzles for 
their championship efforts. 

“Fitness, healthy lifestyles and 
positive reinforcement are a primary goal 
of our department,” Immokalee Recreation 
director Chris Washburn said. “Get Fit Day 
is a wonderful way to introduce little tykes 
to the many opportunities offered through 
organized sports. Fitness is for all ages.” 



Judy Weeks 

Thanokee Roberts exercises on the rolling 
platform on May 2. 
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Tribal students describe meaning of leadership 



Eight Tribal students will attend the 2012 National 
High School Leadership Conference at Columbia 
University in New York from July 17-21. The program 
focuses on enhancing the necessary life skills students 
need to be successful and effective leaders in college 
and beyond. The goal of the conference is to enhance 
leadership skills through personal development and 
self-discovery while building self-confidence and 
preparing for the necessary nonacademic skills for 
college. To qualify, the students needed a 3.0 GPA or 
higher and needed to compose the following essays 
describing what leadership meant to them. 

Aiwu^a Oicecta 

Leadership is not just another title; it’s someone 
with a purpose, which wants to be the guiding light for 
others in the dark. For those who cannot just walk, but 
needs someone with the knowledge or ability to walk 
that path, and who will walk with them. Leadership 
needs a multi-faceted person who has the courage 
to lead a certain people and help direct them as they 
continue on their path. 

To myself, one of the more important qualities of a 
leader is the aptitude to communicate with the people. 
If one cannot communicate with their people, they 
cannot properly understand the needs of their people 
or relay their message if needed. Having a good rapport 
with your peers is a way to gain their respect and trust 
as well. 

Having this is a great responsibility and must 
not be taken lightly. You have to be willing to take 
responsibility to represent a group of people. They will 
count on you to help take the lead but you have to be 
prepared to step up to the plate. It is not something that 
can forgotten down the road; it’s a commitment. 

Staying committed is an important quality to have. 
Responsibility, commitment and communication are 
key to being a successful leader. I feel that if a person 
wants to be in a leadership position they need to be 
prepared, and if they are not prepared they should not 
accept the position prior to being prepared. There are 
ways to gain the knowledge and skills it takes to be a 
leader. You just have to have the right aspiration to put 
your mind to it! 

JVeyam (9iceo£a 

Leadership is a quality pursued by many, acquired 
by few, and misconstrued by thousands. It withholds 
an abundance of meanings and perspectives, but in 
my view, it’s the ability to influence those who are 
compelled but willful to follow. The exact moment in 
fifth grade that I was introduced to asi-yahola, or as 
most know him Osceola, I was influenced to follow and 
bestow my own attainment on society. As Osceola did, 
I yearn to perpetuate strategies and tactics of leadership 
to set a strong, amicable, and stately tribe in which our 
youth will strive to reach the pinnacle of their academic 
careers. Pursuing the effects of leadership has been a 
life long journey of mine, as I desire to be an inspiration 
to others and help them acquire the goals they set for 
themselves. As Confucius’ contradictory yet candid 
phrase on leadership says, “The best leader follows the 
will of the people.” This is an extremely imperative 
regulation most leaders should follow. It highlights the 
importance of the people in a society, which is why my 
tribe’s decisions and wills are significant in my eyes. As 
an aspiring leader, I yearn to fulfill the hopes and dreams 
of others as Osceola did for his tribe. He refused the U.S. 
government as fierce as he did because he believed the 
Tribe was going to be of vital significance. He believed 
in the Tribe’s rights and privileges to pursue happiness, 
and in a way I feel like he believes in me. Throughout 
his life’s circumstances, I became more compelled to 
replicate the greatness of his achievements; from a fifth 
grader until now I am still pursuing the equivalence, if 
not more, of such inspiration. Overall, to me leadership 
is the act of influencing others to accomplish their 
ambitions. 

Jia tBtaid-tBiitie 

There are countless examples of leaders from 
history. From minor ones to world influencing ones, 
each leader is always expected to create something 
great from what they are in charge of. However, the 
concept of leadership holds much more than merely 
telling people what to do. To me, leadership means 
holding the responsibility of yourself and those around 
you, and having the will to shape the situation. 

When you take on the challenge to lead a group 
of people, a team, a project, etc., you accept the 
responsibilities that come with it. People will turn to 
you for guidance, and you must be ready and able to 
direct them. This is another responsibility as a leader, 
to keep everyone unified. Whether this is done through 
inspiring everyone to work towards a goal, or make 
sure everyone feels equal in the process of achieving 
this goal, it is important to make sure everybody gets 
along well. Once these responsibilities are successfully 


executed, you are already a great deal ahead of the 
game. However, should something end up going 
wrong, you must be able to step up as the leader. This is 
the condition you accept in accepting the role of leader, 
knowing full well that you will be seen as the source 
of action for everything that occurs under you. In some 
cases, there may be things or people that were out of 
your control, but it is still your responsibility to oversee 
everything that happens. 

Becoming a leader also means shaping not 
only yourself, but everyone and everything in your 
responsibilities to reach the goal. As mentioned before, 
it is important that everyone gets along well; this can 
mean changing your usual way of doing things. For 
example, there is a job that needs to be done. Now, this 
may be what you always take care of and usually prefer 
to do, but there is someone else on your team that is not 
only capable, but very willing to complete it. You have 
the right to take up this job just as much as they do, but 
perhaps there is a different job that you can do also, while 
only a few other unwilling people can. This would call 
upon you to be able to change your usual ways for the 
better of the team. Serving as the leader, it is not only 
important to get these kinds of points across to people, 
but to demonstrate them as well. Even so, the leader 
holds different and heavier responsibilities than the rest 
of the group. This means that as the leader, you must be 
able to change your tactics and execution to whatever 
the situation or goal calls for. Perhaps somewhere 
along the path, an obstacle appears. The leader is held 
responsible for being able to lead the people through or 
around it. However, one must remember to stay true to 
one’s own convictions and morals. 

I view leadership as a challenge that can either 
bring out the best in a person, or the worst. Of course 
everyone wishes for the best to be brought out. I believe 
it can be when a leader holds true to their responsibilities 
and self, but is also able to adapt. This brings out the 
true purpose in the leadership: being able to serve as 
an inspiration and guidance for people towards a single 
goal. 

tBuanna fBCcm-tBiCCie 

Leadership is a word that everybody uses; it is a 
word that is used for praise, admiration, or as a goal. 
If one were to look up leadership in any dictionary he 
or she would find something along the lines that it is 
the position of being the leader or the ability to lead. 
If he or she were to ask an individual, she would get 
differing connotations. Although everyone agrees that 
leadership is a desired trait, people have different ideas 
of it. I consider leadership to be responsibility of the 
group or organization being lead and understand of the 
individuals. 

Leading a group requires the leader to take 
responsibility. To have leadership, one must be willing 
to be accountable for their followers. A leader must 
always look after his or her followers. The safety and 
actions of the followers must be a priority. If a leader 
has control over another, he or she has an obligation to 
trust that the follower will do what is in the leader’s best 
interest. A follower can commit a transgression, and the 
responsibility will be given to the on controlling. 

A leader must try to see everyone’s interest 
individually in order to lead properly. To have 
leadership, one should make sure every opinion is 
heard. Although, to be practical, not everyone can get 
what his or her followers need in order to aid his or her 
leadership. 

The ability to lead lies in responsibility and 
understanding. My connotation relates to how the 
leader must make the group’s happiness his or her 
priority. The leadership is sacrificing personal priorities 
and devoting yourself to your followers and the group’s 
goals. 

‘Da tiny ATunvz 

Leaders are meant to guide others into the right 
direction by setting a good example for them. As people 
grow up, they watch elders to see what an appropriate 
way to act for them is. Who a person becomes depends 
on who they choose to watch. In today’s world, there 
are very few people who stand up and choose to lead 
people in the right directions instead of the wrong; I 
am one of them. Being a leader is a choice I am making 
because it is important and it makes me feel good about 
myself. 

Looking back in history, leaders were vital to 
moving forward and today things are no different. What 
kind of society would we live in if the leaders decided 
not to be the person they needed to be? If George 
Washington gave up one day, would the United States 
be as free today? If Martin Luther King Jr. decided that 
fighting for civil rights was pointless, would America 
still be segregated? Washington fought for the countries 
freedom but without him, would we have won? Martin 
Luther King Jr. led peaceful acts to get his point across 
but without him, would the African Americans begin 
with violence? Two men moved the world in such 


ways that forced change. No, they were not invincible 
but they knew the importance of guiding those who 
needed guidance. Leaders formed the world we live in 
and without them the world would be in chaos. People 
needed a leader in order to help them make the change 
they wanted to see. Without a leader, they could not 
have been organized and worthy of fighting for such 
causes. Leading a people is a job that should not be 
taken lightly; it can either make or break an idea, cause, 
or a person. However, being a leader is important no 
matter how big the impact is. Every little change that a 
leader causes is important. For example, I have earned 
straight A’s throughout school. My younger brother has 
decided to follow my footsteps to make the effort to 
make exceptional grades. Leading just one person to 
make a good decision even once can change an entire 
outlook so they will continue to make better choices. 
The world needs leaders to direct them on the path they 
need to be on. 

Knowing that I have led somebody into the right 
direction makes me pleased with myself. Too many 
people go through life being content with how things 
are in the world. I cannot sit by and watch as parts of 
the world disintegrates. Change begins with kids and 
I enjoy making an impact on somebody’s life. Young 
kids need a person to guide them and I know I can be 
the person who does that. My younger siblings go with 
me to church on Sundays and walking them through 
the door gives me such a joy knowing that I am helping 
them get closer with God. I also help coach a softball 
team and when former players of mine come up to me 
and speak to me it brightens my day. Kids who I have 
helped look up to me. They could have chosen anyone 
besides be but they decided to look up to me. I am active 
in many school and out-of-school activities, make good 
grades, and have never done drugs or alcohol so I am 
pleased knowing that a handful of kids will not grow 
up doing certain things. I plan on helping anybody who 
needs help to do what they have to in order to be the 
best person they can be. 

Leaders in society form how people live. They 
form character, values, and all around better people. 
Being a leader is important regardless of how big the 
impact is. The smallest change is capable of beginning 
a domino effect of positive change. Being a leader 
gives self-satisfaction. Knowing that I am able to push 
somebody towards being a better them makes me 
feel accomplished. What does being a leader mean? 
According to the dictionary, a leader is simple a person 
who leads. Being a leader means more than that. Being 
a leader, people not only lead others, but help mold 
others. 

Sana tflanuM -Muyyim 

Leadership is the ability to inspire others, motivate, 
set a clear vision, communicate, respect others, and, of 
course, lead by example. A leader is someone that has 
the strength and knowledge to represent a responsible 
self. Leaders are continuously learning new ways to 
do things and sharpen their mind while always focused 
on achieving their one main goal. Leadership can also 
mean having the potential to do things for other and the 
willingness to help them. A good leader seeks to make 
a positive change. 

An example of one time when I had to showcase my 
leadership skills is when the youth council was having 
difficulty with a Mother’s Day event that was being 
planned. I continued to shoot out ideas and we finally 
came up with an idea that would work. I took initiative 
and handled all the phone calls that had to be made 
and was willing to help the council with anything that 
needed to be done. Another time I showed leadership 
is when I became captain of my basketball team. The 
other girls on the team looked to me for help both in 
the sport and in school. I am a good role model when it 
comes to my friends. They always ask for my advice. 
One of my great friends once said that she comes to 
me to help her decide what to do because she does not 
know what is best and she needs me to help her get her 
life on the right track. 

Good leadership skills are an important quality to 
have. Some of the components of leadership include 
inspiration, communication, and motivating others. I 
have had to used my leadership skills in many ways. In 
softball we always encourage each other to do our best 
and I motivate the other girls to try their best. If they 
make a mistake I tell them there is always next time 
and to keep their head up. Developing good leadership 
skills takes time. Being a leader means being willing to 
change and wanting to make a change for the good of 
those you are leading. 

Daniel ATun&z 

A good leader possesses the qualities within 
himself that others want to model. I consider myself to 
be a natural leader. I represent my school as president 
of the freshman class. I have always been respected by 
my peers as an achiever. I have learned through my 
experiences in leadership positions what it takes to be a 


good leader. When your influence is important to others, 
it is always important to put your best foot forward and 
be the best that you can be. 

As a leader, you must earn the respect of your peers. 
The only way to do that is by setting an example that 
others will follow. I have found that it is more effective 
to inspire others, rather than command others. People 
are more likely to follow your lead if they do not feel 
like they are being led. 

A leader is always seeking to learn and improve 
from his experiences and interactions with others. He 
must be able to sacrifice his own beliefs, at times, and 
be willing to put the interests of others first. A leader 
cannot take on all the jobs. He has to be able to delegate 
tasks to others. People need to be given responsibility 
and valued for their input. A good leader should also 
recognize and encourage his peers and let them know 
how important they are to his own success. It is crucial 
to have the loyalty and support of others, but their 
efforts have to be appreciated as well. It is essential to 
give credit to those who deserve it. 

Another huge part of being a good leader is to know 
how to take the blame when something goes wrong. As 
a leader, you have to show initiative, be able to make 
decisions, and take the ball and run with it. But, when 
something doesn’t go as planned, it is important to take 
responsibility and admit your own mistakes. People 
will appreciate a leader who can admit his mistakes. 

A capable leader also has the confidence and belief 
in himself that it takes to lead, without letting his ego 
get too big. A big ego will make an ineffective leader. 
A good leader is concerned about the well-being of 
the group, not himself as an individual. It is essential 
to practice what you preach, recognize and support 
others around you, and invest in developing other 
good leaders, as well. If others see that you are sure of 
yourself, they will be inspired to follow. 

(llvxii (Lguita* 

Being the eldest sibling of eight has taught me 
much of what I believe means to be a leader. However, 
a leader does not draw experience from just one source. 
Softball, 4-H, school clubs, summer programs, and my 
whole high school career in general have contributed 
to my knowledge of what it means to be a leader. In 
the words of my most respected freshman year Honors 
English teacher and veteran, Mr. Hallock, “It’s not who 
the guy is; it’s what he’s made of that counts.” 

Being a leader starts with the self and means 
having a well-rounded knowledge of oneself. A 
clear understanding of one’s strengths, weakness, 
preferences, and priorities leads to self-confidence, 
which is necessary for an effective leader to have. That, 
along with a sound moral compass, and clear values, is 
a leader. When we know ourselves to this extent, we are 
able to make quick, clear decisions, even under pressure. 
We can respond to any situation in a split-second with 
confidence and class. Once we know ourselves, we can 
work better with others. 

Good people skills are also part of being a 
leader. The masses would seldom choose to follow a 
misanthrope. These skills include listening to what 
others have to say, being open-minded, and sociable. 
To me, being a leader means making people feel 
comfortable and needed. People like feeling important 
and are more likely to ask for someone’s advice if they 
do not feel like they are being a nuisance or are being 
ignored. This builds excellent group rapport. Open- 
mindedness breaks down into a few other components 
as well, such as, flexibility and acceptance of new 
people and ideas. Combined, these would make for a 
quality leader. 

A great quality leader also possesses this key 
characteristic: the ability to give help where help is 
needed, and knowing when to ask for help for oneself. 
When someone that aspires to be a leader proffers his/ 
her help to another individual, it should be so whether 
the help was asked for or not. That drive to help others 
will certainly let them know that, “Hey, this person is a 
leader. I can trust him/her.” On the other hand, knowing 
when to ask for help is also an important quality in 
any leader. It lets people know that he/she trusts the 
receiving party just as the latter trusts the former. 
It makes them feel needed and therefore makes both 
parties’ bonds stronger and more willing to help one 
another. Whatever the case may be, leaders are neither 
self-appointed, nor made in a single day. They are 
chosen by mutual group consensus, or, as in the case of 
our nation’s president, the greatest figure of exemplary 
leader skills, are officially voted in by a majority. 
Leaders are those people that others look to for advice 
and guidance, sometimes even unconsciously. That is 
because people can see certain individuals’ stable moral 
standing, confidence, and drive for the betterment of 
oneself and others is what makes them a leader. It is 
what makes them willingly follow. This is what being a 
leader means to me. 
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2006 

DODGE 

MAGNUM RT 

82,214 

$9,225 - $11,425 

A77810 

2007 

FORD 

FI 50 

136,368 

$9,022 -$12,422 

D98066 

2006 

FORD 

FI 50 

149,339 

$7,731 -$11,026 

A82212 

2007 

FORD 

FI 50 

165,175 

$7,597 -$10,882 

B17914 

2006 

FORD 

FI 50 

159,867 

$7,480 -$10,750 

168907 

2005 

CHEVROLET 

TAHOE 

176,291 

$4,851 -$7,291 

150831 

2006 

CHEVROLET 

TAHOE 

148,713 

$4,635 - $6,855 

151279 

2006 

CHEVROLET 

TAHOE 

151,279 

$4,260 - $6,480 

181784 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS 

66,249 

$3,825 - $5,275 

123747 

2004 

FORD 

CROWN VIC 

85,532 

$3,400 - $4,975 

216498 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

94,422 

$2,700 -$4,125 

B77234 

2004 

FORD 

EXPEDITION 

232,252 

$2,436 -$4,326 

A18437 

2002 

FORD 

FI 50 

86,237 

$2,115 -$3,290 

200039 

2004 

FORD 

TAURUS 

148,731 

$1,113 -$2,515 



EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 



ID# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

HRS 

PRICE RANGE 

SLA03-21982 

N/A 

GENIE ADVANTAGE 

SUPERLIFT SLA-10 

N/A 

$1,154.83 -$2,309.67 

SLA03-21983 

N/A 

GENIE ADVANTAGE 

SUPERLIFT SLA-10 

N/A 

$1,154.83 -$2,309.67 

N/A 

N/A 

IMPERIAL POOL TABLE 

BLACK WIDOW 

N/A 

$857.33 -$1,714.67 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 


WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 
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INTRODUCING 



HUNDREDS OF YOUR 
FAVORITE PENNY SLOTS 

IN ONE PLACE! 

THE MOST PENNY SLOTS IN SOUTH FLORIDA! 

954. 3 2 7 . ROCK • SEMINOLEHARDROCKHOLLYWOOD.COM 


HOLLYWOOD, FL 





m 


Km 


HOTEL & CASINO 



GAMBLE 

WITH CARE 


You must be 21 years of age or older to play slots and table games or to receive Player's Club benefits. Persons who have been trespassed or banned 
by the Seminole Tribe of Florida or those who have opted into the self-exclusion program are not eligible. If you or someone you know has a gambling 
problem, please call 1-888-ADMIT-IT. 
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Andrea Holata 

PECS boys’ baseball team show their individual sports awards given to them by coach Harry Tewksbury during the sports 
banquet. From left, Most Improved - Boyd Brown; Golden Glove Award - Zeke Matthews; MVP and Defensive Player of the 
Year - Elijah Finney; Hit Stick Award (highest batting average of .546) - Sean Osceola (His father, Reno Osceola, accepted 
his award since he could not make it.). 


PECS honors students and athletes 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School recognized their athletes and inducted their 
honor students during banquets held at the Brighton 
Veteran’s Building on May 29 and June 6. 

On May 29, in a joint ceremony, middle school 
students were inducted into the National Honor Society 
and were recognized for their involvement in athletics 
as well. 

To start the awards, the school’s sports director, 
Chris Goodwin, took to the podium to welcome the 
guest speaker - one of Seminole Tribe’s own, Jarrid 
Smith. Goodwin said he chose Smith because of his 
accomplishments in sports and education. 

“I was touched by his morals and values and his 
overall passion for life,” Goodwin said. “He’s a great 
role model for the Seminole Tribe.” 

Smith spoke to the students about the importance 
of having a game plan in sports, school and life. He also 
said that anything is possible with faith and guidance 
from family, teachers and coaches. 

“Follow the game plan of our Creator, and you will 
be truly following directions,” he said. 

Following his speech, the school recognized the 
new inductees. To be eligible for the Honor Society, 
students must maintain a GPA of 3.0 or higher; they 
must also demonstrate five traits: scholarship, service, 
leadership, character and citizenship. 

The students received plaques and pins once 
inducted and recited the Honor Society pledge. 

Following inductions, principal Brian Greseth 
introduced coaches Darryl Allen and Harry Tewksbury 
to hand out participation awards for sports. Every 
student who participated received a letter and a 
certificate. 

In addition, the staff handed out the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes (FCA) awards. The Charter School’s 
FCA is a newly organized club sponsored by Goodwin 
and teacher Crystal Drake. To be eligible, students 
have to be an athlete and meet on Wednesdays to watch 


videos and listen to guest speakers. 

Nine students also received the Scholar Athlete 
Awards. To qualify, students maintained a GPA of 3.5 
or higher during the season. Students were awarded a 
patch for the year. 

Coaches from different sports teams then 
recognized individual players and spoke on their 
skills and accomplishments. All coaches gave out the 
following awards: Rookie of the Year, Offensive Player 
of the Year, Defensive Player of the Year, Most Valuable 
Player and The Seminole Award. 

Next, principal Greseth called on student Courtney 
Gore to give a heartfelt thanks to all of the school’s 
coaches. 

“I have never had such awesome coaches as I had 
this year,” she said. “I will be forever thankful.” 

All coaches were awarded with plaques and thanked 
for all their hard work and dedication to athletics. 

“They don’t make a lot of money,” principal 
Greseth said. “They do it because they love working 
with kids, and they have a passion for sports.” 

To conclude the awards, Allen gave a special 
recognition to middle school students Jaron Johns, Josh 
Madrigal, Zach Gopher and Drayton Billie, who played 
on Moore Haven High School’s junior varsity football 
team. 

“You can see the importance of family, the 
commitment to sports, to academics and to faith. 
What an amazing thing we have going here,” principal 
Greseth said. 

On June 6, two dozen elementary school students 
were inducted into the National Elementary Honor 
Society as well. 

Following refreshments, principal Greseth 
announced the first- and second-year inductees while 
guidance counselor and Honor Society sponsor Jeanine 
Gran handed out the awards. 

“I am so proud of each and every one of them,” 
Gran said. “They work hard all year long.” 

+ See more AWARDS photos on page 2C 


Annual Hope Tommie Wilcox 
Bowling Tournament held 



Andrea Holata 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. bowls at the 12th annual Hope Tommie Wilcox Bowling Tournament. The 
event was held on May 12 at Superplay USA in Port St. Lucie. Participants at this year’s memorial event received custom- 
made T-shirts and had the opportunity to win cash prizes as they played regular, 3-6-9 and no-tap bowling. Mary and Patricia 
Wilcox put on the tournament in memory of their late relative, who was a semi-professional bowler. Hope Tommie Wilcox 
worked most of her life at the Fort Pierce Bowling Lanes. She also liked to travel, make dolls and sew patchwork. 


Tribal youth meet football greats 
at NFL Experience Day 



Kathryn Stolarz 


Former NFL guard William Roberts smiles with Hollywood 
Tribal member Tiana Stubbs at NFL Experience Day. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Hollywood Tribal youth John 
Osceola, 12, didn’t know much about football, but 
he showed up at the Hollywood Ball Field on June 2 
ready to learn during the Tribe’s NFL Experience Day. 

“I want to feel the experience of what it’s like 
to be an NFL star,” he said, catching his breath just 
moments after doing a drill with former NFL running 
back Lorenzo White. 

Osceola was one of several Tribal members who 
came out to meet a handful of former NFL players and 
to learn a thing or two about football. 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. 
and Board Rep. Chris Osceola sponsored the event, 
which was open to the entire Tribal community. It was 
the third in a series of Family Fun Days aimed to keep 
the community active. 

Councilman Osceola said bringing in famous 
athletes was a fun addition to field day. 

“It’s something different to do,” he said sporting 
a Miami Dolphins T-shirt. “Some of these guys are 


definitely role models of mine, so they’re probably role 
models for [the youth].” 

Among others, Councilman Osceola had the 
opportunity to meet someone he admired growing up - 
former NFL defensive end Jeff Cross, who played for 
the Miami Dolphins in the late ‘80s to mid- 4 90s and 
played in the Pro Bowl in 1990. 

The former NFL players spent the day coaching 
participants through several drills, including punting, 
passing, kicking, throwing at a moving target, 
maneuvering through an obstacle course and running 
a 40-yard dash. 

The dash was Hollywood Tribal member Neko 
Osceola’s favorite exercise. Currently the running back 
for American Heritage, he hopes to play for the Miami 
Hurricanes and the Philadelphia Eagles one day. 

The professional athletes came out in connection 
with the Lorenzo White Foundation, which was 
established in 2010 to support youth programs. 

“It helps get kids off the street and keep them 
in school,” said White, who played for the Houston 
Oilers for six years and played his final year with the 
Cleveland Browns in 1995. 

Former NFL guard William Roberts also came out 
to support the Tribe’s youth. Roberts, who played in 
three Super Bowls and a Pro Bowl during his time with 
the New York Giants from 1984-1994, said some of 
the kids never picked up a football before, so teaching 
them was rewarding. 

“It’s good because you can see the development 
within a few seconds,” said Roberts, who finished his 
NFL career playing for the New England Patriots and 
the New York Jets. “It’s refreshing because I know 
over the years I played football it took me awhile to 
develop this craft.” 

Former NFL running back Mark Higgs and former 
NFL wide receiver Bernard Ford were also on site 
running drills. Ford played for the Dallas Cowboys in 
1989 and the Houston Oilers in 1990. Higgs played 
for the Dallas Cowboys, Philadelphia Eagles, Miami 
Dolphins and Arizona Cardinals during his NFL career 
from 1988-1995. He was one of three Dolphins players 
to lead the Dolphins in rushing for three consecutive 
seasons, from 1991-1993. 

“The vision is to give back to the community and 
to support the children in the community,” Lorenzo 
White Foundation co-founder Robin West said. “(We 
want to) reach those kids and give them a taste of some 
of the values that come with [football]: team work, 
competition, pride and accomplishment and goal 
setting.” 

In between drills, the kids cooled off at the snow 
cone stand and played on water slides and bounce 
houses around the field. A barbecue lunch was also 
served. 

“It keeps [kids] off the street and gives them 
something to do,” said Amanda Howell, who arrived 
with her brother and his girlfriend and kids. 

+ See more NFL EXPERIENCE photos on page 2C 



Former NFL players gather with some of the Seminole Tribe’s youth and staff for NFL Experience Day. 


Kathryn Stolarz 


Charter School receives grant 
for fishing poles 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School students in grades six through eight got out of 
their regular physical education class to go fishing with 
their new poles on May 30. 

The school was recently awarded a grant for 
100 fishing poles. Physical education teacher Chris 
Goodwin applied for the grant to help students 
experience different kinds of activities. 


“I love for the middle school students to be 
involved in many different things and maybe spark 
their interest in something,” Goodwin said. 

Student Spawn Loudermilk enjoyed the afternoon 
field trip and learned something new. 

“I didn’t know fishing was a sport,” Loudermilk 

said. 

Norman “Skeeter” Bowers, the Chairman’s special 
assistant, also came out to spend time with the kids. 

+ See more FISHING photos on page 2C 



Andrea Holata 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students cast their lines in hopes of catching a fish with their new poles on May 30. 
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Andrea Holata Andrea Holata Andrea Holata Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 


J.U.S. plays the Hostile Natives basketball Darlah Cypress steals third base during a close Breanna Billie takes a swing, 
team. game against Oklahoma’s Red Race. 


The Seminole Chiefs go for a shot. 


Johnny “Trey” Boone III competes in golf at 
the Jim Thorpe Games. 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

The Unconquered Lady Seminoles win a silver medal in the 14-and-under division for softball Johnny “Trey” Boone III, left, receives the bronze medal J.U.S. team wins a silver medal in the 19-and-under basketball tournament during the Jim 
at the inaugural Jim Thorpe Games. in the 18-and-under golf championships. Thorpe Games in Oklahoma. 


+ JIM THORPE from page 1A 

BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

OKLAHOMA CITY — Five Florida 
Seminole teams and one golfer took the 
journey to Oklahoma City on June 10 to 
compete in the inaugural Jim Thorpe Native 
American Games, winning three medals in 
the process. 

In honor of one of the world’s greatest 
athletes, the Jim Thorpe Games were held 
June 10 -17. More than 1,000 Natives from 
more than 70 Tribes competed in several 
sports, including basketball, softball, tennis, 
golf, volleyball, wrestling, cross country, 
track and field, martial arts and stickball. 

The Tribe competed in three of those 
sports: two teams in softball (Unconquered 
Lady Seminoles and Lady Seminoles), one 
women’s basketball team (Unconquered 
Lady Seminoles) and two men’s (Seminole 
Chiefs and J.U.S.), and one athlete in 
golf (Johnny “Trey” Boone III). The 
Unconquered Lady Seminoles softball team 
and J.U.S. took home silver medals, and 
Boone took home bronze. 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr., who attended the Games, was 
proud of the Tribe’s involvement. 

“I think the Tribe being out here is a 
positive influence on these Games - not 
only on the Games, but on our Tribe as well 


- to see our participants here for the Tribe 
and show out in big numbers like we have 
on such short notice,” he said. 

The Games were held throughout the 
city in many venues, including the Amateur 
Softball Association of America’s Hall of 
Fame Complex, which was home to the 
women’s College World Series just a few 
days earlier. 

In addition to the athletic competitions, 
the Games included an opening ceremony, 
stickball exhibitions, a trade show, 
interactive exhibits and clinics and an all- 
star football game. 

Games seek next Jim Thorpe 

The competition celebrated the Native 
American legend Jim Thorpe and the 100th 
anniversary of his record-setting Olympic 
performance in Stockholm, Sweden in 
1912. 

Jim Thorpe, to many sports historians, 
was known as the greatest all-around athlete 
of his time - and possibly, in the history 
of sports. He competed in many sports, 
including basketball, football, lacrosse and 
baseball. 

Among his accomplishments, Thorpe 
received gold medals in the decathlon and 
pentathlon in the 1912 Olympics; he was a 
professional basketball player and football 
player best known for running back, 
defensive end and kicker. 

According to the Games’ executive 
director, Annetta Abbott, this year’s goal 


was to educate young Natives about Thorpe 
and maybe find the next Jim Thorpe. 

“Anything that he tried he excelled in,” 
Abbott said. “He was known as the world’s 
greatest athlete. Our job is to let these kids 
know, are you the next world’s greatest?” 

The Seminole Tribe was well 
represented at this year’s games. Along 
with the five youth teams, the Tribe brought 
several coaches, staff and family members 
who were able to make the flight to support 
the youth. The Tribe also had EMTs on site 
at each game in case of emergency. 
Unconquered Lady Seminoles earn silver 

The 14-and-under Unconquered Lady 
Seminoles softball squad started off the 
tournament for the Seminole teams with 
head coach Wildcat Naha Jumper and 
assistant coaches Josh Jumper and Daryl 
Allen leading the team. 

Although the Seminoles were defeated 
by the Oklahoma Red Warriors in a 13-3 
mercy run rule, they came out of the 
loser’s bracket with a 19-0 win over the 
Stingers. Already playing two games under 
Oklahoma’s hot sun, the Seminoles were 
not finished yet. They played their last game 
of the night with a tough 10-6 win against 
Red Race, which gave them a chance at the 
championships. 

The tired Unconquered Lady 
Seminoles, having played three games the 
day before, came up short with a 3-9 loss 
against the Red Race for second place in the 


championship game. 

Wildcat Jumper said the girls fought 
hard and he couldn’t fault them because 
they played well. 

“I couldn’t ask my girls for anymore. 
They put their hearts into the game,” he 
said. “I can’t fault my girls nowhere. We 
just came out on the short end of the stick.” 

Seminole athlete takes bronze in golf 

While the softball games were being 
played, Tribal member Johnny “Trey” 
Boone III teed off shortly after 10 a.m. on 
June 1 1 at the Lincoln Park Golf Course. 

Keeping up with the leader at times, 
Boone played well with support from his 
dad and caddy, Johnny Boone Jr., and mom, 
Gale Boone. Family friend and former 
golfer Councilman Osceola was also on 
hand to support him. 

“I think he’s doing a phenomenal job 
representing us,” Councilman Osceola said. 

Boone played two rounds of golf, 
scoring a 78 on the first day and an 82 on 
the second day, earning a total of 1 60 for the 
tournament. Overall, he tied for second in 
the boy’s 18-and-under division. However, 
the tournament used the handicap hole of 
the front nine holes to break the tie, which 
Boone bogeyed one over par. Receiving the 
bronze medal, he represented the Tribe and 
his family well. 

No matter how the scoring played out, 
Gale Boone said, “We are still proud of him 
and the bronze medal.” 


./. U.S. basketball team wins silver 

Finally, the last games to be played 
for all the Seminole teams were basketball, 
which went from June 12-15. The teams 
had the opportunity to play at Oklahoma 
City University and the Santa Fe Family 
Life Center. 

The 19-and-under team J.U.S. (Just 
Us Seminoles), led by head coach Andrew 
J. Bowers, stayed on top all the way to the 
final minute. 

With help from their leading scorer, 
Duelle Gore, J.U.S. won several games, 
including a 55-46 win over Hostile Natives 
and a 55-31 win over the Red NABI team. 

Playing the championship game 
against the NABI White, J.U.S. had a tough 
competition on hand. They played hard all 
the way to the last second for a 37-34 loss to 
a controversial lane violation call that could 
have put J.U.S. into overtime. Despite the 
rocky ending, J.U.S. proudly accepted their 
second place for silver. 

The Seminole teams represented the 
Tribe well, and they agreed on one thing: 
They enjoyed playing in such a celebrated 
tournament as the Jim Thorpe Native 
American Games. 

“Jim Thorpe was a good athlete back 
in his days, so it’s an honor to be able to 
play in something like this because a lot of 
Natives come around just to participate in 
these games,” Gore said. 


♦ 


More AWARDS photos from page 1C 


♦ 


More FISHING photos from page 1C 




Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


PECS girls show their softball awards: from left, Most Improved - Camryn Thomas, PECS Shae Pierce receives the honor of MVP for girls’ basketball from head 
Academic Athlete - Courtney Gore, Seminole Award - Kailin Brown, Golden Glove - coach Tim Thomas. Pierce also got the Offensive Player of the Year Award. 
Shae Pierce, Offensive Player of the Year - Kalgary Johns and MVP - Diamond Shore. 



Spawn Loudermilk and Lanie Sedatol wait for the fish to bite. 


Andrea Holata 



Andrea Holata 

PECS baseball team gathers: from left, Elijah Finney, Jaron Johns, Boyd Brown, Dylan Sheffield, Drayton Billie, Zachary Hudson, Trevor Thomas, Zeke Matthews 
and Brady Rhodes. Not pictured: Zach Gopher, Thomas Bearden and Sean Osceola. The boys’ baseball team almost had a perfect season, finishing 10-1. 



Andrea Holata 

Deliah Carrillo shows off a catch. 


Andrea Holata 

Ruben Burgess catches a bluegill. 


♦ More NFL photos from page 1C 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Photos from left to right: 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. smiles with former NFL 
running back Lorenzo White. 

Budha Jumper leads the pack during the 
40-yard dash. 

Nana Wilson rides the waterslide. 

Krishawn Henry and Natalie Velazco make 
their way through the ropes course. 
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Announcements 


Congratulations 



It seems like only yesterday that 
we brought you into this world 
and now you have graduated 
from Preschool and are entering 
kindergarten in the Fall. We are 
very proud of you! 

All our love, Mama and Daddy 
(Dennis Gonzales and Susan 
Davis) 


Congratulations Huston (bubba) 

From the day you were bom we knew you were special, your 
character and personality has affected anyone and everyone 
whose life you have ever touched. You have achieved many 
accomplishments and this is another one you can add to your 
personal novel of life. We love you and are very proud of you. 

Mom, dad, Nicole and your entire family. We wish you all the best 
in your future endeavors. 


Young Tribal pianists showcase talent at recital 

On May 7, students of Gail Smith presented their 
Spring Piano Recital at Covenant Village of Florida 
in Plantation, Fla. 

The event was a delightful presentation by the 
young pianists and composers. Among the pianists 
showcasing their talents were the grandchildren of 
Judy-Bill Osceola, who entertained and impressed 
the audience with their musical gifts. 

Gerret, Royce and Dmitt Osceola, ages 15, 14 
and 12 respectively, have been studying piano under 
Smith for nearly six years. Their talents, dedication 
and enthusiasm to become great pianists were evident 
to everybody in the audience. 

Gerret and Royce both captivated and charmed 
the audience by playing a song from The Lion King 
and Toccatina , both earning recognition for their 
talents. The youngest brother, Dmitt, performed 
his own song, The Singing Moon , and earned the 
Composer of the Year Award. 

We are very proud of the endeavors of our young 
Osceola brothers, who are showing that with hard 
work and dedication anything can be accomplished. 


Gerret, Royce and Dmitt are making their community 
proud serving as an example for the youth and 
showing the many talents that the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida possesses. 

They say hard work beats talent; in this case, 
we have talent working hard and we look forward to 
seeing their musical progression. 

- Submitted by Carlos Perez 



Birth announcements 


Lakota Billie Correa 

Introducing our son Lakota Billie 
Correa bom on May 10, 2012. You 
were very much a part of our plan for 
the future but still surprise us every day 
with your little smiles & coos. Welcome 
to our family. 

Love, Mom & Dad (Clea and 
Manuel Correa) and your brothers & 
sisters (Cooper, Nick, Keanu, Marley, 
Shaniah & Lakota) 



Birthdays 



Marley Herrera 

Happy 11th Birthday to our 
beautiful daughter Marley Herrera. 
We are proud of the young lady you 
are becoming & congratulations on 
moving up from Sagemont Lower 
School to the upper school next 
year. Keep up the hard work. 

Love, Mom & Stepdad (Clea & 
Manuel Correa), your sister Cooper 
& your little brothers, Shawnee & 
Lakota 


Shawnee Billie Correa 

We would like to wish a Belated Happy 1 st Birthday to 
our son Shawnee Billie Correa (April 25, 2012). You were 
and still are a wonderful surprise addition to our family. 

Love Mom & Dad (Clea and Manuel Correa) & your 
brothers and sisters (Cooper, Nick, Keanu, Marley, Shaniah 
& Lakota) 



dCajrpy 'Birthday Judy Jones. 
June 30 

Love JViCCie, BCena and the 
Jones J’amdy 

Submitted hy BCena 1 dans 


Attention Seminole Tribal members, 

To submit an announcement, please send your message 
along with your name, phone number, email, address, the 
names of your parents, children and grandparents and your 
clan (optional). Please include your mailing address if you’d 
like your photos returned. 

Sign and date your submission and send it via: 

• Email: BrettDaly@semtribe.com 

• Fax: 954-965-2937 

• Mail: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood, FL 33021 

• Drop-off: Monday-Friday, 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Father’s Day 


Dear Dad, 

It’s because I was the only girl with a Batman 
Big Wheel; 

Because you took me to my first race when I was 
only five; 

Because you taught me how to ride a bike by 
pushing me down the top of the hill, telling me to pedal 
when I got to the bottom; (Although, looking back, I 
could have died and you’re absolutely crazy. . .) 

Because you learned everything there was to 

know about soccer 
when I decided I 
wanted to play; 

Because you’re 
the Horse Whisperer; 

Because you 
took me to Toys R 
Us in my pajamas 
when I was 7 to get 
me a Lego set for 
being good, and told 
me about being poor 
when you were little 
and wanting that 


same Lego set. I will 
never forget that; 

Because you love 
the circus; 

It’s because we 
were dirt poor at times 
but I never knew it 
because you went to 
work before dawn every 
day to make sure I had 
everything I’d need; 

Because you gave 
me your name; 

Because Benjamin 
wants to be just like you; 

It’s because I’m not sure who I’d be now if you 
hadn’t come to save me and mom; if you hadn’t given 
us a family, a home, and a good future. 

For these reasons and many, many others, you are 
my hero and I’m grateful for you. It is the greatest 
honor of my life to call you my dad. 

I love you. 

Jody Lynn Osceola 




Thank you 


Classifieds 


From the Primeaux Family: We 

would like to take this opportunity to thank 
all of our friends, family, neighbors, Police 
Department, Recreation Department, 
Housing Department, Cultural program 
and Tribal Secretary Priscilla Sayen for 
helping us during our time of need. We 
greatly appreciate all of the prayers, kind 
words and fellowship that were given to us. 
Especially would like to thank Councilmen 
Marcellus Osceola Jr. and Mondo Tiger 
and Representative Christopher Osceola 
for their support. Please accept our 
sincerest heartfelt gratitude for you being 
with us as we learned to cope with our two 
devastating losses. Please keep us in your 
prayers as we adjust to our loss. 


Thank you, 

The Primeaux Family 
(Submitted by Darlene Buster) 



From the Johns 
Family: We would like 
to thank friends and 
family for the kindness, 
love and support that 
they have shown us 
the family during this 
difficult time from the 
loss of my mother’s 
beloved husband, our 
father, grandfather 
and great grandfather, 
Wonder Johns. 

Cyndi Johns 
Rodriguez, daughter of 
the late Wonder Johns 


PEMAYETV EMAHAKV CHARTER SCHOOL 
100 EAST HARNEY POND ROAD 
OKEECHOBEE, FLORIDA 34974 
Phone 863-467-2501 
Fax 863-467-8610 
www. ourwayschool. com 


Dear Seminole Tribune: 


PECS Middle School just completed their first-ever fishing unit through 
physical education. This unit was made possible through a fishing grant 
written by physical education teacher Chris Goodwin. Fish Florida raises 
their funds through selling Fish Florida license plate tags. A portion of each 
tag goes to support fishing programs throughout Florida. 

The fishing unit was a huge success. All the kids- rookies and veterans- alike 
enjoyed the opportunities to catch bass, bream, mudfish, garfish, and catfish. 
Some of the catch was kept to provide a fish fry for the community elders. 

Special recognition goes out to Chairman James Billie for his help and 
support. Skeeter Bowers, Lewis Gopher, Luis Venzor, Jennifer Santiago, and 
all of the parents that were on hand to fish and chaperone. 




Dawn Marie Snow Feritita’s memory lives on 
through scholarship 


On May 22, McKayla Snow, right, honored 
her late mother as she presented the 7th annual 
Dawn Marie Snow Fertita Memorial Nursing 
Scholarship to graduating Okeechobee High 
School Senior during the school’s annual 
scholarship night. This year’s recipient, Allyson 
Matthews, was awarded a beaded stethoscope 
as well as a thousand dollar scholarship to help 
further her education in the next step of her 
nursing career. 



MYRNA LOY 


Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myrna Loy (954) 
583-9119. Tribal 
dividends, MasterCard 
and Visa accepted. 24 
hours • Speedy Release 
• Professional Service. 
1128 NW 3 1 st Avenue, 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 


2007 Custom Harley 

103 ci S&S motor, chain 
drive with open primary 
and 280 back tire. 
Martin brothers design 
and pipes. One of kind 
Native American paint 
job by local artist. Build 
and design by local team. 
Black chrome, braided 
wires and fast fast fast. 

Eats Hayabusa’s for 
lunch. $50,000 to build. 
Asking $25,000. Call 
561-302-5297. 
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CUNTS 


Since 1979 



James L. Bolen 

M.D., F.A.C.C. 


Robert B. Boswell 

M.D., F.A.C.C. 




Robert L. Rothbard Egerton K. van den Berg, Jr. 

M.D., F.A.C.C. M.D., F.A.C.C. 

• Clinical Cardiology 

• Cardiac Catheterization 
and Intervention 

Utilizing Florida Hospital Orlando, 
F l orid a' s Largest Cardiac Center 



New Office Location: 

1006 N PARROTT AVENUE 
OKEECHOBEE, FL 34972 

863-M#l0065 

Other Locations: 

4150 U.S. 27 SOUTH, SEBRING, FL 33870 
3102 KURT STREET, EUSTIS, FL 32727 
2320 N ORANGE AVENUE, ORLANDO FL 32804 

www.cardiologyconsultantsorlando.com 
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TRAVEL: 305.445.6566 “oK 

imWWW.TICKETPLACE.CDM OR SILVIABVIPTICKETPLACE.C 


2 Locations To Serve You 


954 - 436-9905 

4101 DAVIE RD. EXT. 
DAVIE, FL 33024 


954 - 467-0990 

1090 W. SUNRISE BLVD. 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FL 33311 


www.BrowardMotorsports.com 

YAMAHA 


'Finance offer subject to credit approval applies to purchases of new Yamaha Motorcycles, ATVs & Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan account from 
10/1/11-12/31/11. Minimum contract length Is 24 months and maximum length is 36 months. Minimum amount financed is £6,000 Fixed APR of 3.99% or 12.99% will be 
assigned based on credit approval criteria Monthly payments per SI ,000 financed based on 36 month term are $29 52 at 3.99% and £33,69 at 12 99%. “Customer Cash offer 
good on select 2011 (and prior year) models between 10/1/1 1 -12/31/1 1 , Offer good only m the U.S., excluding the state of Hawaii. Dress properly for your ride with a helmet, eye 
protection, long-sleeved shirt, long pants, gloves and boots, Do not drink and ride, ft is illegal and dangerous. Yamaha and the Motorcycle Safety Foundation encourage you to 
ride safely and respect the environment. For further information regarding the M$F course, please call 1-300-446-9227. ATVs with engine sizes over 9Qcc are recommended for 
use only by riders age 16 years and older. Yamaha recommends that ail ATV riders take an approved training course. For safety and training information, see your dealer or call 
the ATV Safety Institute at 1 -800-887- 2867. ATVs can be hazardous to operate. For your safety: Always avoid paved surfaces. Never ride on public roads. Always wear a helmel, 
eye protection and protective clothing: never cany passengers: never engage in stunt riding: riding and alcohol/drugs don't mix; avoid excessive speed; and be particularly 
careful on difficult terrain. Professional riders depicted on closed courses. ©2011 Yamaha 


AS LOW AS UP TO 

3 . 99 % * $750 


APR FOR 36 MONTHS 

FOR QUALIFIED BOYERS 4 


CUSTOMER CASH 

ON SELECT MODELS” 
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FEATURED EVENTS 


JOIN US ON FACEBOOKI (_fj 

UPCOMING LOCAL EVENTS!* 


NICKI MINAJ 

KISS 6 MOTLEY CREW 

YES 

VANS WARPED TOUR 
SUGARLAND 

MARC ANTHONY/CHAYANNE/M.A. SOUS 
DEF LEPPARD & POISON 
BIG TIME RUSH 

ENRldUE/JLO/WlSIN 0 YANDEL 
JETHRO TOLL'S IAN ANDERSON 
JOURNEY/BENATAR/LOVERBOY 
MADONNA 










Tribal youth attend 

Seminole Hard Rock 

Hollywood hosts 

summer camps 

in Tampa expands 

basketball camp 
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Seminole veteran Charlie Gopher’s 
discharge status rectified 



BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ST. PETERSBURG — An administrative 
decision by the Regional Office of the United States 
Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) has cleared the 
way for the late Seminole Indian war hero Charlie 
Steel Gopher to receive the full burial benefits denied 
him and his family for the past 38 years. 

“In the eyes of the VA, Charlie received an 
honorable discharge,” said Vietnam Veterans of 
America (VVA) Bureau Chief Marc McCabe, who 
spent nearly four years and thousands of miles of travel 
battling with both the VA and the U.S. Army to reverse 
their decision. “Now we just have to wait on the U.S. 
Army to follow suit.” 

The VA originally decided against Gopher’s appeal 
in early July, and then, reversed their own decision the 
next day without comment. McCabe said fear of the 
potential intervention of U.S. Congressman C.W. Bill 
Young and VA Secretary Gen. Eric Shinseki may have 
forced Smith’s hand: “There is a lot of validity to that 
reasoning,” McCabe said. “She was the victim of a two- 
frontal attack. Here was The Seminole Tribune asking 
questions and getting ready to interview Congressman 
Young and there I was on my way to Washington to 
drop this whole case right on Gen. Shinseki ’s desk.” 

Congressman Young is a longtime supporter of 
veterans’ affairs and a member of both the powerful 
Committee on Appropriations and the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Military Construction and Veterans 
Affairs. He is also Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Defense. Gen. Shinseki is a decorated Vietnam veteran 
who served during the same years as Gopher and is a 
survivor of a land mine explosion that blew off part of 
his foot. 

“Gen. Shinseki is a Vietnam combat veteran, and 
she knew I could get an audience with him,” McCabe 
said. “Congressman Young approves the VA budget. 
The last thing these VA bureaucrats want is the U.S. 
Congress and the VA headquarters calling them up.” 

Gopher, an untreated victim of post-traumatic 
stress disorder, received an other-than-honorable 
discharge in 1974 after numerous desertions that were 
initially covered up by the Army, which kept confining 
him, restoring his status as a Team Leader and returning 
him to the front lines throughout his nine-year military 
career. (Read Gopher’s tale on page 7A.) 

Then, the desertions were used against Gopher 


in denying his family U.S. Army benefits. McCabe 
recently filed a 32-page appeal (to upgrade Gopher’s 
discharge) with the U.S. Army. It was quickly denied. 

“They said the veteran himself had to be there,” 
said McCabe, shaking his head at yet another turn of 
events. “I jumped on a plane and went to Washington, 
D.C., walked in and said, ‘How stupid are you people? 
Didn’t you read my report? The veteran is dead.’” 

McCabe, a Vietnam veteran himself, said he has 
no idea how long it will take the U.S. Army to rule. 

“It’s very difficult to get the Army to reverse a 
decision made so long ago,” he said. 

McCabe works from an office embedded in the St. 
Petersburg Regional VA headquarters, but he answers 
to no government authority. He travels each week to 
the Brighton Veteran’s Building to counsel and assist 
Seminole veterans in recovering the benefits owed 
them - more than $3 million so far. 

“No group was more mistreated by our military 
than American Indians after their service,” he said. 
“I’ve got more work than a whole office of people 
could handle just right here among the Seminoles.” 

Rita Gopher McCabe, who was just an infant when 
her father died, approached Marc McCabe (no relation) 
when he began his counseling trips to Brighton. Her 
compelling story about her father gripped him, and he 
dedicated much of his time during the last 1 8 months 
to the Gopher case. 

“It all looked like something that just was never 
going to be able to happen,” Rita McCabe said. “But 
Marc and his staff are so smart. I know they will not 
give up. 

“When we finally got my father’s records, all 
the battles he fought and the medals he won, it was 
like a slap in the face the way he was treated. It was 
shameful. I felt like this is my dad and if I or my sister 
don’t do something, the connection to him will just get 
less and less and less.” 

Marc McCabe and the VVA traveled to MacDill 
Air Force Base in Tampa to pick up the medals that 
were awarded - but never given - to Gopher. They are 
being arranged in a shadow box and will be presented 
to the family with the flag at a ceremony around 
Veteran’s Day. 

“At least that is the plan right now. A lot of people 
want to attend from all over the country,” Rita McCabe 
said. “Hopefully, the Army will have made their 
decision by then as well.” 


Fourth of July 



Omar Rodriguez 

The Naples community celebrates the Fourth of July with a beach barbecue. Seminole reservations across Florida 
enjoyed plenty of fun and games in celebration of Independence Day. 

♦ See JULY FOURTH on pages 8 & 9A 




Christine McCall 


Beverly Bidney 


The new bronze statue created in Herman L. Osceola’s likeness was revealed during the rededication ceremony. 


Big Cypress rededicates 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Herman L. Osceola may have 
lived a short life, but he left a long-lasting legacy for the 
youth of the Tribe. Before joining the Marine Corps, 
Osceola worked with children who were always happy 
to see him at the Big Cypress Gymnasium. 

After renovations, the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium in Big Cypress was rededicated in his 
honor on July 5. A life-size bronze statue of Lance Cpl. 
Osceola now stands in front, watching over the kids as 
they enter through the doors. 

More than 200 people attended the ceremony, 
including Osceola’s family, Tribal members and 


leaders, the Seminole Police Department (SPD) and 
the U.S. Marine Corps Honor Guard. The program 
included a ribbon cutting by Osceola’s family, 
remarks by Tribal dignitaries and a flag presentation 
to Osceola’s mother, Ruby Osceola. Among those who 
addressed the crowd were Chairman James E. Billie, 
Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr., Big Cypress 
Board Rep. Joe Frank and former Chairman Mitchell 
Cypress. 

“Today brings me back to 1984,” Ruby Osceola 
said. “He was the smartest son and he always called 
me. I can hear his voice clearly today.” 

♦ See DEDICATION on page 6A 


Senior profile: Rachel Billie 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

IMMOKALEE — A pacemaker, artificial knee, 
diabetes and arthritis may have slowed Rachel Billie 
down, but she is a long way from coming to a stop. 
Sitting at her sewing machine, this energetic 76-year- 
old recalled how she once sewed to feed her children 
and to keep a roof over their heads, but now she sews as 
a labor of love to put clothes on the backs of those same 
children and their offspring. Creating intricate Seminole 
patchwork patterns is a part of her daily therapy. 

Rachel was born in the woods a short distance from 
Everglades City near the intersection of U.S. 41 and 
State Route 29, currently called Camestown, on May 
10, 1936. The youngest of five children belonging to 
Charlie Billieboy and Annie Billie, she is a member of 
the Panther Clan. 

The 1930s and 40s were a transitional period for 
the Seminole people, and Rachel spent her early years 
living the traditional camp lifestyle off the land while her 
family adapted to economic, social and environmental 
change. Her father frequently drove the car for 
Deaconess Harriet Bedell as she made her bimonthly 
rounds of the camps along the Trail, administering to the 
sick, teaching the children and helping the women with 
the production and sale of their crafts. 

Riding in the old car was always a wonderful 
adventure, but this wasn’t their only transportation. 
Rachel has vivid memories of trips in her father’s 


dugout canoe to visit cousins deep in the Everglades 
when the water was high and the mosquitoes were as 
thick as clouds in the sky. 

During her early years, Rachel’s family moved 
around a lot following seasonal work in the tourist 
camps and fields. They would journey as far north as the 
Silver Springs attraction in Ocala with Charlie Cypress 
and then return to Big Cypress and Ochopee in time to 
work in the vegetable fields. 

“I was small, but I remember my mother and aunts 
teaching me how to put my hair up in the traditional 
style while we were in Ocala,” Rachel said. “We dressed 
up every day so that the tourists could come and watch 
us as we lived in the village. I used to watch the crowds 
gather around to see Bobby Tiger wrestle alligators 
when we stayed in Miami. 

“We learned to work when we were very young,” 
Rachel continued. “I watched my mother sew and make 
baskets. When she would move off to cook and do 
things, I would climb up to her old hand-crank sewing 
machine and try to make stuff. It was fun, and she 
encouraged me when she caught me trying to sew.” 

Lacking babysitters, whole families went to the 
fields, and the youngsters followed their parents up 
and down the rows of tomatoes, learning to pick the 
produce in the fields at Ochopee and near Big Cypress. 
Following the seasons and work, they set up temporary 
camps wherever they went. 

+ See RACHEL on page 14A 



Archive photo 

Rachel Billie (child on bottom left) watches as Alice Doctor, Suzie Doctor, Eddie Cypress, Rosie Billie and Annie Tigertail fix 
their hair and beadwork at the Silver Springs attraction in Ocala around 1940. 
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Editorial 


Seminoles are good neighbors 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

T he perception 
of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, 
what others think, 
should be of great 
concern to all of 
us. What does the 
average non-Indian 
know about our 
Tribe? They all 
know about the 
Hard Rock casinos 
and hotels, they know about the smoke 
shops, a few may even know about our 
cattle program. 

But when something negative happens, 
everyone in the world will suddenly know 
about it. Every negative incident that takes 
place in our gaming facilities turns up in the 
newspapers, you hear it on the radio, you 
see it all over the Internet. Most of the time, 
it is reported and discussed by people who 
have a flawed perception of the Seminole 
Tribe. We need to do a much better job 
letting people know about our positive side. 

Our charitable work is a good example. 
We assist significantly such organizations 
as the Alonzo Mourning Foundation, 
Wade’s World Foundation, the Jason Taylor 
Foundation and many more too numerous 
to name - all charitable causes to which we 
are major contributors. Make no mistake 
about it, it has never been our practice to 
look for praise or advertise our generosity 
to the community. That’s not why we get 
involved. We do it because it is the right 


thing to do. 

In the societies where we live, people 
need to understand we are good neighbors. 
We are concerned about the welfare of our 
neighbors. We just need to do a better job 
of letting the outside community understand 
that. 

Our gaming facilities - in fact, all of 
our economic ventures - are strictly for the 
purpose of self-sufficiency, to not rely on 
government subsidies, to be one less group 
the government has to be concerned about, 
freeing those funds for other purposes. Over 
the years, that has been the foundation of 
our government; from the cattle program of 
the 1940s through everything we do today, 
the Seminoles have been industrious and 
worked for everything we have. 

Now, we do have a PR firm, but it seems 
like it’s only run to react to something, 
an incident or an issue that needs to be 
addressed that affects us in some fashion. I 
believe we need to go beyond that. Not just 
react, but reach out. 

For every negative story written about 
us, we need to generate two or three positive 
stories. We need to reach out to The Miami 
Herald , the Sun Sentinel. Why, look at the 
St. Pete Times and how quick they were to 
jump on the negative. Let’s tell those folks 
about the positives and see how they react. 

I seem to remember a long time ago, 
maybe 1 0-plus years or so, the Tribe initiated 
a proactive PR policy. I remember it seemed 
to work; we were all over the place, spots 
on TV and all. And then it just went away. I 
don’t know what happened. Maybe we need 
to bring that back. 

The state of Florida and its citizens, 


especially, need to understand we are 
not just a sovereign nation. We are their 
neighbors. We have been here hundreds and 
hundreds of years, and we are always going 
to be here. Give them some background on 
who the Seminoles are and what we do for 
the state. 

Think about it. When the gaming issue 
comes up, for example, and we hear there 
may be a referendum item on the ballot 
to expand the scope of gaming in Florida, 
shouldn’t we make sure that people who 
enter the booth can make an informed 
decision? They should understand that our 
relationship with the state and its citizens 
has existed long before gaming got here. 
And it is a relationship we want to continue. 

The Tribe is very committed to our 
Gaming Compact, and we remain very 
current with our payments to the state. And 
that money stays right here in the state. It’s 
not shipped out to another state or country. 
And, of course, as the Tribe’s revenue 
increases, the state’s share continues to 
increase. It’s a very positive relationship. 

The number of jobs we create has a 
very positive economic impact to our local 
communities. We want to continue to add to 
that economy. We are very concerned about 
our neighbors outside our boundaries. This 
is not a one-sided relationship - it benefits 
both parties. 

We cannot pretend. In order for us 
to maintain these relationships, we can’t 
pretend we are invisible. We have to show 
who we are, what we do, what we do with our 
revenue, the services we provide to Tribal 
members - the politicians, especially, need 
to know all that. Too often I am afraid they 


look at us as a bunch of greedy individuals. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 

I attended the Florida Cattlemen’s 
Association banquet a few weeks back. 
They showed a video that included Gov. 
Scott. Now, you might think, “What does he 
know about cattle? Nothing!” But, the video 
showed he was on a fact-finding mission 
and spent some time on one of the state’s 
largest ranches. Just to get an idea how it all 
works. That ranch took him in and educated 
him. They knew there was legislation 
coming up regarding land use, water rights, 
fertilizers, precautions regarding building, 
pollution, all issues that would be crossing 
the governor’s desk. 

When he makes his decisions now, 
he will be better informed. Too often our 
legislators base their decisions on very 
little information. Shame on us for not 
doing our best to educate them. And I am 
talking about not only our state legislators, 
but our local leaders as well, the mayors 
and city commissioners. Everyone needs 
to understand who we are. We can’t reach 
them all today. But we need to start that 
outreach. 

When the Seminole Tribe acquires 
properties in other parts of the state, we 
need those communities to know who 
we are. It seems as if every time people 
hear the Seminoles are coming to a new 
neighborhood the neighbors are afraid they 
will wake up one morning and see some 
huge tower, a huge gaming facility, right 
in their backyard. Who is telling them the 
truth? 

We have to reach out. There will be a 
few people who just out of curiosity will 


naturally wonder, “What are they doing?” 
and make a visit to talk with us. But human 
nature being what it is, most will not. Many 
will react with a level of skepticism to what 
they perceive. But if we do not put anything 
out there contrary to the misinformation 
they are hearing or spreading, then shame 
on us! 

When I was working at Immokalee, 
I once scheduled a staff meeting at our 
new building. When everyone was there I 
said, “I’ll bet you are wondering why we 
are meeting here instead of our regular 
conference room, but I want you to 
understand what your hard work did for the 
Seminole Tribe. You helped the Tribe build 
this building, and all 3,000-plus Seminoles 
thank you for it.” 

I wanted them to understand that we 
aren’t a Trump or a Caesars or a Harrah’s, 
that we are a group of people who appreciate 
what they do. I couldn’t think of a better 
way to get that message across. 

The reality is we are not necessarily 
happy about bad things that happened 
to Seminoles long before any of us were 
bom. We can’t change that. We can’t sit 
around and feel sorry for ourselves. We 
try to operate within the borders of the 
regulations and policies that govern us, but 
at the same time we want the citizens of the 
state of Florida to understand we are their 
neighbors. 


Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



Now it’s the Army’s turn 



T he first time Marc McCabe spoke 
to Seminole Tribal member Rita 
McCabe, he found they had more in 
common than just their last names. Both 
had fathers who were valiant U.S. Army 
soldiers who died as a result of the Vietnam 
War. 

But there was a glaring difference: 
Marc’s father, Sgt. Maj. Patrick J. McCabe, 
died on the battlefield in 1968, the same 
year his son enlisted. Rita’s father, demoted 
Sgt. Charlie Steel Gopher, died at home in 
Brighton in 1974, two months after he was 
officially discharged from the Army. Rita 
was not yet 2 years old. 

Rita and Marc first met 18 months 
ago at the Florida Seminoles Veteran’s 
Building, where Marc, as Bureau Chief for 
the Vietnam Veterans of America (VVA), 
was counseling Seminole vets, many of 
whom had been denied proper benefits. 
The more Seminoles he talked with, the 
more disturbed he became, coming to this 
conclusion: “No veterans have been more 
abused by the military system than the 
Native Americans.” 

But after piecing together the 
compelling story of Charlie Gopher from 
dusty military records, the personal accounts 
of Rita, sister Carla, mother Louise, aunt 
Beulah and battlefield narratives from 
soldiers who served in his battalions, Marc 
was astounded. No veteran he ever heard 
about suffered more abuse at the hands of 
the U.S. Army than Gopher. 

“It’s a crime what they did to one of the 
heroes of this country,” he said, anger rising 
as he spoke. 

A fearless Vietnam War soldier, a 
courageous man credited with saving 
hundreds of lives who spent nearly every day 
of his service on the front lines of Vietnam’s 
most vicious battles, a paratrooper machine 
gunner whose epic bursts of foxhole fire 
covered the advances and retreats of entire 
units, Gopher was unceremoniously booted 
out of the Army and back to Brighton 
with the shame of an other-than-honorable 
discharge. 

They tore away his rank, took away 
his benefits, told him he was through and 
watched him walk away. Then, four years 
later, the Army sent two truckloads of 
Military Police to Brighton to arrest Gopher 
one more time. Just so they could kick him 
out again. Officially. 

Two months later, he hung himself. 

His family got no flag, no Vietnam 
headstone, no salute, no thanks, no nothing. 

Gopher’s crime? Untreated post- 
traumatic stress disorder (PTSD). 

A Seminole Tribune review of Gopher’s 
bizarre military tour of duty revealed that 


careless U.S. Army Commanding Officers 
(COs) kept the obviously mentally ill 
soldier on a treadmill from jail to front 
lines to jail to front lines numerous times, 
reinstating him as Team Leader each time 
the super soldier returned from his serial 
AWOL episodes. 

“He was worth more to them fighting 
the enemy than being treated for his serious 
mental condition,” said Marc, a former 
Fleet Marine Force Navy Corpsman who 
was wounded in Vietnam. “We have 
eyewitness accounts of a serious head injury 
he suffered. The COs knew something was 
wrong and they ignored it. All they cared 
about was he could still fire that machine 
gun and run through the jungle without 
making a sound.” 

A professional analysis of Gopher’s 
case by Jacksonville clinical therapist 
Rhonda Myrick found that in addition to 
PTSD, Gopher had suffered a traumatic 
brain injury during battle. His PTSD 
markers included alcohol abuse, migraine 
headaches, continued desertions, 
insubordination and isolationism. 

“Had the Army early on provided 
counseling and proper remands, this soldier 
more than likely would be still alive today,” 
the report concluded. 

Thankfully, the move to right the 
Army’s wrongs has begun. The U.S. 
Department of Veterans Affairs should 
be applauded for its courage in granting 
Gopher the burial benefits denied 38 years 
ago. And all those medals Gopher earned 
will finally be brought to his family in 
Brighton in a shadow box display courtesy 


of the VVA. 

Hopefully, the U.S. Army will follow 
suit, admit its abuse of this heroic soldier 
and officially upgrade his discharge to 
honorable, where it belongs. And for God’s 
sake, U.S. Army, give the man the Purple 
Heart you denied him so many years ago. 
And since McCabe has done all the work 
for you, Army, try to make your decision 
before Veteran’s Day. 

“It brings so much sadness over 
me when I think of my father’s death,” 
wrote Rita in a letter that is part of a 32- 
page package Marc sent to the U.S. Army 
Headquarters with a demand to upgrade 
Gopher’s discharge, restore all benefits 
to his family and wipe away the shame 
his family, clan and Tribe have carried for 
decades. “Such a tragic ending to a life that 
had touched so many people and had so 
many more lives left to touch.” 

Finally, our highest respect and 
appreciation for the many months 
of grueling research and hours spent 
crashing through the jungle of U.S. Army 
bureaucracy by Marc and his staff to bring 
justice and honor to Gopher at long last. 
Also, for the yeoman’s job he and the VVA 
have performed for Seminole veterans, 
who have received more than $3 million in 
denied benefits in the past 18 months. 

“I don’t give up,” Marc said. You can 
almost see Charlie Gopher firing from a 
foxhole in his mind. “If you’re right, you 
can’t give up. You fight until you win.” 

Seminole warriors and their families 
can feel secure. Marc McCabe is on watch. 

-Peter B. Gallagher 


Tribal Council convenes 
for special meeting 



BY CAMELLIA S MITH-OSCEO LA 
Editor in Chief 


BRIGHTON — The Tribal Council 
convened on June 8 at the Veteran’s 
Building on the Brighton Seminole Indian 
Reservation. An announcement was made 
by principal Brian Greseth of the Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School in Brighton on 
how well the students did on their FCAT 
scores this year. 

James E. Billie, Chairman of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, made a comment 
about addressing, in the near future, the 
quality of the buses used to transport 
students today. 

Forty five resolutions were passed 
on the consent and regular agendas, four 
tabled and two withdrawn. Here are a few 
presented that day: 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Noemi Ginnie Billie - Big Cypress 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Alec Darian Cypress - Big Cypress 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

Resolution: Assignment of homesite 
lease HL-2287 to Danielle Janine Jumper- 
Frye - Big Cypress Seminole Indian 
Reservation 

Resolution: Occupancy and use of 
land by the Big Cypress Council Office for 
a public practice golf course/driving range 
- Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: Occupancy and use of 
land by the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Housing Department for phase one of the 
Eloise Osceola town home rental project - 
Big Cypress Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: Assignment of homesite 
lease HL-1237 to Mary Edith Huff - 


Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: Modification one of 
homesite lease HL- 1 009 for Amos Tiger - 
Brighton Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: Assignment of homesite 
lease HL-3143 to Carlene Osceola - 
Hollywood Seminole Indian Reservation 
Resolution: Renewal of Tribal 

revocable permit between Seminole Tribe 
of Florida (permittor) and Gem Thorpe 
Osceola (permittee) for Seminole business 
compound unit two - Hollywood Seminole 
Indian Reservation 

Resolution: Renewal of Tribal 

revocable permit between Seminole Tribe 
of Florida (permittor) and Henry Samuel 
Nelson Jr. (permittee) for Seminole 
business compound unit one - Hollywood 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

Resolution: Renewal of Tribal 

revocable permit between Seminole 
Tribe of Florida (permittor) and Melissa 
Joy DeMayo D/B/A Lawnboyz, LLC 
(permittee) for Seminole business 
compound unit six - Hollywood Seminole 
Indian Reservation 

Resolution: Renewal of Tribal 

revocable permit between Seminole Tribe 
of Florida (permittor) and Mark Steven 
Osceola (permittee) for Seminole business 
compound unit 12 - Hollywood Seminole 
Indian Reservation 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Danny Ingram Billie - Immokalee 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

Resolution: Approval of a Tribal 
alcoholic beverage license for The Swamp 
at Seminole Paradise, LLC - Hollywood 
Seminole Indian Reservation 

Resolution: Service agreement 

between the Seminole Tribe of Florida and 
Mateu Architecture Inc. (consultant) where 
the basis of payment is a fixed price for 
the architectural and engineering services 
for their quested design and construction 
administration services for the Tamiami 
Trail community and office building located 
at 57257 Tamiami Trail E., Ochopee, Fla. 

Resolution: Delegation of 20- 

day trespass hearing to Tribal Council 
representative for the respective reservation 
Resolution: Approval of the 

Seminole Tribe of Florida policy regarding 
the pledging of a minor’s per capita 
distributions 
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4-H hosts end-of-the-year banquet 



BY ANDREA HOLA TA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — To end a year of 
responsibility and hard work, Tribal 4-Hers 
were rewarded with a banquet on June 26 at 
the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 

Family and 4-H Club staff gathered in 
the auditorium to recognize the youth for 
their dedication to raising their projects 
throughout the 4-H season. 

Immokalee 4-H leader Melonie Hamlett 
welcomed the youth on stage to recite the 
4-H Pledge and the Pledge of Allegiance 
before dinner. 

For the awards portion, Hamlett 
introduced former Board Rep. and current 
cattle director Alex Johns, who thanked the 
youth for all their hard work and reminded 
them of the value of 4-H. 

“I didn’t know it at the time, but the 


things that you learn in 4-H are going to 
be useful throughout life,” Johns said. 
“Parliamentary procedure and learning 
about government are going to be useful life 
skills, so don’t take it for granted.” 

Cattle owners and swine producers 
received plaques for producing the Grand 
Champion and Reserved Grand Champion 
steers and swine, and many others received 
awards throughout the night. 

Graduating seniors and elected officers 
were also commended, as well as those 
involved with horse club, heifer club, 
record book, steer, swine and small animals. 
Specific recognition was given to those 
participating in the club for certain lengths 
of time. 

“I am proud of the 4-H staff as they 
go beyond their duties from office to 
taking leadership to go that extra mile for 
the youngsters to make the 4-H program a 


success,” 4-H coordinator Polly Hayes said. 
“We all look forward to another great year.” 

Next year’s show and sale will take 
place in Brighton in conjunction with 
Brighton Field Day from Feb. 10-12, Hayes 
said. There will be new restrooms and a new 
barn for the steers. 

“The 4-H has been overhauling the old 
hog farm at Brighton with all-new, quality 
show stock,” she said. “4-Hers will be able 
to pick out show-quality pigs in November 
to be ready for show in February.” 

Youth interested in raising steer projects 
are encouraged to check with cattle owners. 
Shipping will begin July 9, Hayes said. 

For more information and for steer 
contacts, call the 4-H office at 863-763- 
5020. 


+ See more 4-H photos on page 13A 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki helps Roanoke-Hatteras 
Band reconnect with their past 



The Seminole Tribe reunites the Roanoke-Hatteras Band with a necklace made by their Tribe in the early 20th century. 


Brett Daly 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The Seminole 
Tribe’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum reunited 
the Roanoke-Hatteras Band of North 
Carolina with a piece of their history on 
July 12 by returning an early 20th-century 
shell necklace made by their people. 

Museum employees, Seminole Tribal 
members and leaders, and Roanoke- 
Hatteras delegates met at the curatorial 
building conference room in Big Cypress 
for the exchange. 

“It’s very rewarding to do this and 
see the necklace find its home,” said Tara 
Backhouse, Collections manager of the 
Museum. 

The Museum acquired the necklace 
in 1997 when it purchased a collection 
belonging to Frank Speck, an American 
anthropologist and professor at the 
University of Pennsylvania who studied 
Native American Tribes. Backhouse said 
they purchased the 200-plus piece collection 
for several Seminole artifacts - including a 


model canoe, turtle rattles and masks - and 
catalogued the items. When Backhouse 
researched the pieces, she discovered the 
necklace belonged to the Roanoke-Hatteras 
Band. 

“We decided to deaccession it and 
reunite it with the Tribe that created it,” she 
said. 

In order for the Museum to deaccession 
pieces of any collection, they must get 
permission from the Tribal Council. 
Backhouse said they require this to ensure 
no piece of Seminole history gets lost. 

“We are protectors of Seminole cultural 
history; deaccession is not something we 
do lightly,” she said. “We only do it for a 
really good reason. We thought it was more 
important to find [the necklace’s] owners.” 

Roanoke-Hatteras Council Chairperson 
Marilyn Berry Morrison accepted the 
necklace on behalf of her Band, which is 
affiliated with the Algonquian Indians of 
North Carolina Inc., a nonprofit organization 
comprised of people descended from the 
Roanoke-Hatteras and Mattamuskeet bands 
who are committed to keeping the heritage 


and culture of their ancestors alive. 

“Words cannot express my gratitude,” 
she said. “We have lost a lot of our culture, 
tradition and heritage. Every time we get 
something of our heritage back, it connects 
us to our past.” 

As a token of her appreciation, she 
presented Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe 
Frank with a shell necklace made by her 
Band. 

“I truly feel our ancestors are pleased,” 
she said. 

The Museum, which houses more 
than 20,000 archival and artifactual items 
belonging to the Seminole Tribe of Florida, 
also returned artifacts to the Cherokee 
and the Catawba Indian Nations last fall. 
The Cherokees received seven items, 
including several buffalo fur masks, while 
the Catawba received 26 items, including 
several ceramic vessels. 

“I believe it’s the right thing to do,” 
Rep. Frank said. “The more of the past you 
can retain, the better your future will be.” 

+ See more MUSEUM photos on page 4A 



Braudie Blais-Billie 

Tribal seniors put on doll-making and palm-fiber-harvesting demonstrations for youth. 


Hollywood Reservation holds 
Community Culture Open House 


BY BRAUDIE BLAIS-BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — In a room that 
smelled of wood and frybread, Tribal seniors 
and youth gathered to celebrate Seminole 
culture. It was the Hollywood Culture 
Department’s Community Culture Open 
House on June 20, and a group of children 
from the reservation’s summer camp 
came early that morning to visit. Spread 
around the room were sewing machines, 
patchwork, beads, a carving station, Indian 
dolls and baskets. 

The event - open to anyone interested 
in the demonstrations, discussions and 
traditional foods - brought Seminole 
history into the limelight. Cultural director 
Bobby Frank said he finds it tremendously 
important to raise the youth’s awareness of 
their identity and heritage. 

“[This event] is the stepping stone,” he 
said. “We guide them to ask questions.” 

Tribal members ages 6-13 learned the 
basics of their native language, Mikasuki, 
from LaToyia Stewart (Bird Clan), a 
teacher for 5- and 6-year-olds at the Culture 
Department. The children learned how 
to say hello, thank you and the Pledge of 
Allegiance, as well as how to count. Paul 
Buster, teacher of 2-year-olds with the 
Culture Department, spoke with the Tribal 
summer campers about the importance of 
language. For lunch, Tribal members Myra 
Frank, Donna Turtle and Shannon Tiger 
cooked frybread, chili and sofkee over an 
open flame. 

After the children left, Tribal member 


Mabel Osceola held her own demonstration 
of how to harvest palm fibers from a palm 
tree. Using a small hatchet, she showed 
onlookers which pieces to use and which 
techniques to employ. Osceola then gave 
a brief history on how for generations 
before her, Indian dolls were made and sold 
during times of hardship for profit. They 
symbolized Seminoles’ ability to survive. 

“Culture should be kept alive,” Frank 

said. 

Frank aims to inspire the youth to 
be curious, ask questions and discover 
themselves in a cultural approach. He 
believes that passing time doing traditional 
activities and speaking with elders are the 
best ways to get in touch with Seminole 
culture. 

“Ask seniors how they grew up, to 
elaborate on old days,” he said. 

The event showcased activities that 
youth were encouraged to participate in, 
such as fishing in the Everglades, picking 
sweetgrass for weaving baskets and 
harvesting palm fiber for constructing dolls. 
Frank said he wishes for the children to learn 
and understand the process of gaining such 
important materials - not just what they’re 
used for. Such understanding leads the way 
toward the goal of the Culture Department: 
to pass on knowledge. 

“Come over. We’re here,” Frank said as 
his ending remark. 

Among the turquoise beads and 
unfinished baskets, the Seminoles at the 
Culture Department wear their culture with 
pride. They only hope their future leaders 
will do the same. 


Hard Rock Tampa expands: 
World’s sixth-largest casino 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — There’s something unusual 
about the new pool bar at the Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino in Tampa. A 
huge window wall stretches behind the bar, 
emitting natural light onto patrons sitting 
inside at nearby gaming machines. Outside, 
sunlight bathes a tropical scene of palm 
trees and margaritas, people in bathing 
suits, some swimming in the pool, others 
resting in unique poolside chickee cabanas. 

“What is unusual is being in a casino 
and also being able to see outside,” Hard 
Rock public relations manager Gina Morales 
said. “We are one of the only casinos in the 
world - Las Vegas, Asia, anywhere - that 
opens up and lets the outside in like this. 
It’s beautiful out there. We are in Florida. 
We embrace Florida in all ways.” 

Also unique is the clock on the wall 
next to the new Rise Kitchen & Bakery. 

“You don’t see many clocks in casinos 
either,” she said. “But we’re different - in 
a real good way. We’ve had a very positive 
reaction to our expansion. . .We are Florida’s 
ultimate entertainment destination.” 

After a $75-million expansion, the 
Tampa Hard Rock now sports a casino 
floor that is larger than five football fields 


combined and features more than 5,000 
slot machines, 110 table games and 50 
poker tables. There is even an enclosed 
smoke-free slot room with 70 machines. A 
new restaurant (there are six on site), Rise, 
features American soups, salads, sweets 
and sandwiches made with 10 hearth 
ovens baking specialty artisan breads. The 
expansion also includes a new five-story, 
1,300-space Winner’s Way parking garage. 

“Those who wonder why we put in 
these changes should know that our patrons 
requested all this,” Morales said. “They 
have been asking for more space, more 
dining options and more parking.” 

One of the largest employers in Tampa 
Bay, the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 
& Casino pays more than $74 million 
annually in salaries and wages to local 
team members. The property employs 
more than 3,300 people, and the overall 
expansion project created nearly 1,000 
jobs in construction and hospitality, two 
of the hardest hit job sectors in Florida. 
(Hillsborough County’s unemployment rate 
is currently 8.4 percent and remains higher 
than the national unemployment rate of 8.2 
percent.) 

+ See HARD ROCK on page 12A 



Pictured is new pool bar at Seminole Hard Rock Tampa. 


Peter B. Gallagher 
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Beverly Bidney 

The Osceola Brothers Band performs for the Food Truck crowd. From left, Tyson, 14, Sheldon, 11 and Cameron, 15. 


Osceola Brothers Band perform 
at Hard Rock Food Truck Rally 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Food, music, motorcycles 
and classic cars were on the menu at the Miami Food 
Truck Rally held at the Hollywood Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino on July 12. A party atmosphere 
pervaded the crowds of people wandering among 
the 20 food trucks while they decided what treats to 
eat. On the main stage, the Osceola Brothers Band 
entertained the crowd. 

“This event brings people to the Hard Rock 
who normally wouldn’t be here,” said Jim Osceola, 
organizer of the rally. “They follow the food trucks.” 

The Osceola Brothers Band pleased the crowd 
with a set heavy with classic rock and blues. Lead 
guitarist and singer Cameron Osceola, 15, wrote an 
original song titled No Sunshine , which the band 
also performed. 

Brothers Cameron, bass player Tyson, 14, and 
drummer Sheldon, 11, have played together for 
about a year. 

“We all get along and are happy playing,” 
Sheldon said. 

The brothers’ musical career began when 
Cameron learned to play guitar at 9 years old. Sheldon 


got a drum set about a year ago and Tyson picked 
up the bass at the same time. Led by Cameron, the 
boys have played together ever since. Their younger 
brother Theron, 7, is learning to play the keyboard, 
so an expansion of the band may be imminent. 

“The boys are awesome,” their father, Terry 
Tartsah Sr. said, “but they are brothers and they have 
their ups and downs. They also play baseball and are 
always very busy with activities.” 

A lot of people came out to support the boys, 
including aunts, uncles, cousins and friends. 

“They are just amazing,” the boys’ uncle Steve 
Osceola said. “They are also great athletes and good 
kids.” 

Around 2,000 people attended the event, and 
about 100 motorcycles and 20 cars were on display. 
Among the 20 food trucks were The Rolling Stove, 
Cheeseburger Baby, ChurroMania, Daddy’s Grill, 
Don Mofongo and Fireman Derek’s World Famous 
Pies. The event also included bar stations by Tequila 
Ranch and Renegade. 

As the sun went down over the rally, the aroma 
of food wafted over the crowd, the music played, 
and it was clear that visitors were having a delightful 
evening out. 



Hungry people enjoy the food all evening. 


Beverly Bidney 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Cameron Osceola adjusts the microphone stand on stage. Amy Latchford watches the show with her baby Brayden. 


+ More MUSEUM photos from page 3A 


Tribal members register to vote 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal Treasurer Michael Tiger holds the sample ballot for the Aug. 14 primary election as Tonya Edwards, Broward County 
voter education coordinator, answers his questions. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — With election year in full 
swing, the Broward County Supervisor of Elections 
Office made it easy for people to register to vote 
by bringing the voter registration process to Tribal 
Headquarters on July 11. About a dozen new voters 
registered, and many others checked their voter status 
throughout the day. 

“We have done this before,” said Stephen Bowers, 
Liaison for the Governor’s Council on Indian Affairs. 
“It was aimed at Tribal members and employees, but 
it was open to anyone, even a person walking down 
the street. We just wanted to make sure people have 
the opportunity to vote.” 

The registration table was stocked with sample 
ballots for the Aug. 14 primary election, information 


on state and federal representatives and senators, 
precinct addresses and a machine to check individuals’ 
voter statuses. 

“I just wanted to do it,” said Ruggy Jumper, who 
registered for the first time. “You can’t say nothing 
about the outcome if you don’t vote. I thought I’d vote 
and see if my judgment is right.” 

Registration is now closed for the primary 
election, but it is still open for the Nov. 6 general 
election. The general election will include president, 
U.S. senator and representatives in Congress, as well 
as a host of state and local offices. 

The deadline to register for the November election 
is Oct. 9. People can register in person at any Broward 
County library or Department of Motor Vehicles 
(DMV) office or by visiting www.browardsoe.org or 
calling 954-357-7050 for more information. 



Photo courtesy of Travel Channel 

Brighton Tribal members pose with Andrew Zimmern during the taping of Bizarre Foods. 


Bizarre Foods episode featuring 
Seminole Tribe to air in August 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BRIGHTON — The episode of Bizarre Foods 
taped on the Brighton Reservation will air on the 
Travel Channel on Aug. 27 at 9 p.m. 

The show features host Andrew Zimmern 
journeying across the globe searching for unique 
cultures and foods to showcase. Zimmern traveled to 
the Brighton Reservation from Dec. 7-8 to experience 
the traditional Seminole way of life and to sample 
authentic Seminole foods. The menu for his visit 
included swamp cabbage, turtle soup, frybread and 
guava sofkee. 

“Watching traditional hunting, fishing, trapping 
and most importantly, cooking frybread and turtle 
with the women was one of the most beautiful and 
fulfilling days of my life and something I wish all 


Americans could see, so I am grateful to be able to 
tell that story in my show,” Zimmern said in an email. 

Norman Bowers, Chairman James E. Billie’s 
special assistant, helped organize the activities for the 
television show. Bowers said he took Zimmern on an 
airboat ride to catch mudfish and garfish, which they 
slow-cooked over the grill for hours with their “guts 
and everything.” Despite their unappealing look, if 
prepared properly, Bowers said, the fish taste great. 

Bowers enlisted the help of mother, Lorene 
Gopher; aunt Martha Jones; sister Charlotte Gopher; 
and friend Diane Smith to prepare the food in a 
traditional cooking hut on the reservation. 

“If you watch the show, this guy travels the 
world,” Bowers said. “For the Tribe to have the 
opportunity to show its traditional foods and show the 
world, you can’t pass on it.” 



Brett Daly 

Museum Collections manager Tara Backhouse presents Roanoke-Hatteras Council Chairperson Marilyn Berry Morrison 
the packaged necklace to bring back to her Tribe. 



Photo courtesy of Travel Channel 

Norman Bowers helps serve Andrew Zimmern food during the taping of Bizarre Foods in December. 
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Jimmie Robert/Jr. Buster Memorial 
Music Jamboree held in Big Cypress 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Linda Beletso smiles with the Florida Blues Brothers at a jamboree in honor of her father, the late Jimmie Robert. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Linda Beletso remembers 
waking up in the middle of the night to the sound of her 
father’s guitar as a young girl. He wouldn’t exactly tip- 
toe home after his evening performances. 

“He’d come home and he’d still be singing,” the 
Big Cypress Tribal senior said. “He’d wake us up.” 

She and her siblings would gather around the fire 
on their camp and listen to Jimmie Robert play Hank 
Williams songs into the wee hours. I Saw the Light was 
a favorite. 

On June 16, she stood where those tunes once 
floated through the air, welcoming the crowd to the 
seventh annual Jimmie Robert/ Jr. Buster Memorial 
Music Jamboree, while an old black-and-white photo 
of her father sat on a table nearby. 

About 3 0 Tribal members came out to commemorate 
Robert and his cousin Jr. Buster, who played rhythm 
guitar with Robert since he was a teenager. 

“They’re both together now in heaven having a 
wonderful time in heaven with Jesus,” Paul “Cowbone” 
Buster said in his opening remarks. “I’m sure that 
they’ve got good guitars there. God has the best.” 

Cowbone reminisced of his father’s performances 
with Robert, recounting some of their history. 

He then kicked off the day’s musical performances 
with Leaving on a Jet Plane on a small, covered stage 


set up where a chickee on Robert’s camp once stood. He 
played a few more tunes, including a song he wrote for 
his grandfather, and wished everyone a happy Father’s 
Day. 

Big Cypress Tribal youth Natomah Robbins, a 
former Seminole Star Search winner, also performed 
during the jamboree. She sang songs by Taylor Swift 
and Adele and ended with the Tribal classic Seminole 
Wind. 

In addition, the Florida Blues Brothers, dressed up 
as Elwood and Jake, arrived in the Bluesmobile and 
took to the stage to perform. Afterward, they posed 
for photos, signed autographs and even sang happy 
birthday to Tribal member Lorraine Posada, for whom 
a cake was brought out. Posada, the granddaughter of 
Robert, brought her three children from Immokalee to 
the jamboree. 

The final group to take the stage was the Cowbone 
Jr. Band, led by Paul “Chunky” Buster. Despite a few 
rain showers, the show went on. Chunky sang a few 
songs memorializing the musicians and told some 
stories as well. 

Family and friends from Big Cypress, Hollywood 
and Immokalee enjoyed the show and recalled the days 
when Jimmie Robert and Jr. Buster entertained with 
their music. 

“From the stories [my mom] tells, I almost miss 
him even though I didn’t get to meet him,” Posada said. 
“I think he would have been a great grandfather.” 



Atilano Nunez 

Elgin Jumper poses in front of his art during his artist’s reception on June 22. 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
showcases modern art 


BY BRAUDIE S- LL 
Contributing Writer 

BIG CYPRESS — The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum showcases Seminole life and tradition 
through artifacts and historical items spanning 
more than 300 years. But with the addition of 
contemporary Seminole artwork, the Museum has 
taken a modem twist. 

Tribal member and artist Elgin Jumper has 
worked on original paintings for seven years. His 
oil-based, colorful collection earned him his first 
exhibit, “Colorful Warriors” shown as part of the 
Museum’s Mosaic Art Series from June 8 to July 16. 

“It’s not really just playing around with style or 
anything like that,” Jumper said during an artist’s 
reception at the Museum on June 22. “It’s more 
of a deep, intense investigation of style. Different 
styles to communicate what I feel as an artist [are] 
important.” 

With just one look at his collection, the concept 
of “investigating style” is understood. The vibrancy, 
abstract nature and boldness on each canvas reflect 
both tradition and personal flair. The subjects of his 
paintings - Seminole people and their community 
- are brought to light as cultural symbols that also 
eternalize that culture. 

“I’m working for and with the Tribe,” he said. 
“It’s always good to share.” 

Jumper got the opportunity to showcase his 
work after visiting the Museum with his artistic 


master, international sculptor Nilda Comas. She 
was researching Seminole culture for a life-size 
bronze statue of a Seminole girl she’s creating. After 
treating their guests to the exhibits, the staff at the 
Museum insisted on viewing Jumper’s paintings and 
featuring them on their Mosaic Art Wall. They were 
looking for Seminole artists to feature, and Jumper’s 
creativity was just what they needed. 

“He has amazing direction and amazing variety 
in his work,” curator of exhibits John Moga said. “A 
marvelous facility with color.” 

Moga described Jumper’s style as cubist 
because of his bold use of “an explosion” of colors. 

He said he was happy to hear that Jumper went 
in an entirely new direction with his artwork, mainly 
focusing on landscaping. 

Fellow Seminole artist and traditional arts 
coordinator Pedro Zepeda has known Jumper for 
years and has seen his work begin as sketches on 
paper. Zepeda expressed his excitement in seeing 
Jumper’s studio art continue to progress. 

“[The art show] is a history of my development 
as an artist,” Jumper said. 

Jumper hopes his exhibit inspires others to 
express themselves and try out different styles 
of art, he said. He encourages Tribal members to 
participate in the arts, communicate their ideas and 
follow their dreams. For himself, contributing to the 
Seminole arts has been the most rewarding decision 
he has made so far. 
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Kathryn Stolarz 

Sherrie Robbins sits with daughter Redfeather while 
daughter Natomah performs at the jamboree. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Alice Billie Gopher and granddaughter Thomlynn Billie share 
a hug. Thomlynn is the late Jimmie Robert’s granddaughter. 


Attendees view Elgin Jumper’s works of art during the reception at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 


Atilano Nunez 




Kathryn Stolarz 

Paul Buster introduces his son’s band, the Cowbone Jr. Band. 



Kathryn Stolarz Kathryn Stolarz 

Big Cypress Tribal youth Natomah Robbins wows the crowd The Florida Blues Brothers arrive in style in their Bluesmobile. 
with her vocals. 







Atilano Nunez 

Pictured are original works of art Elgin Jumper displayed at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 
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Photo courtesy of Kristine Frank 

Back row, from left: Marissa Osceola, Ross Zepeda, Corrine Zepeda, Barbara Frank, Joel Frank II and Brian Zepeda. Second row, from left: James Riles, 
Joelli Frank, Nicole Slavik, Martin Slavik, Serena Zepeda, Christina Billie, Brandon Frank, Connie Slavik, Wanda Zepeda and Lee Zepeda. Bottom row, 
from left: Aspen Tommie, Briar Tommie and Sandy Osceola. 


Naples starts summer fitness program 


BY CHRISTINE M CCALL 
Contributing Writer 

NAPLES — At the start of July, the 
Naples community began its first summer 
fitness program with the help of Naples 
assistant Recreation coordinator Joel Frank 
Jr. and personal trainer James Riles. 

The idea came along when parents 
expressed the need to keep the children 
active during the summer, as well as to 
establish healthy habits for the year. With 
the help of Frank and months of planning, 
the program began. 

“We want to keep everyone motivated 


and help everyone [get] to their top fitness 
potential,” Frank said. “I lost 12 pounds 
already, and my blood pressure has gone 
down.” 

Meeting three days a week for three-hour 
sessions, the fitness program incorporates 
several activities to keep exercise fun and 
motivating for all participants. Beginning 
with stretching, the session continues on 
to speed and agility exercises, then a high- 
impact sport of Muay Thai kickboxing and 
ends with a game of basketball. 

With the supervision of Riles, the 
fitness program allowed everyone to 
experience exercise at a level they could all 


benefit from. Riles’ philosophy is, “I don’t 
care what age you are; you should be doing 
some form of exercise.” 

The Naples community has responded 
enthusiastically. 

“We do a whole array of things,” 
Tribal youth participant Corrine Zepeda 
said. “These fundamental activities keep 
us fit over the summer instead of sitting at 
home watching TV. It has been a wonderful 
experience.” 

With such a great response, the 
community hopes the summer fitness 
program will continue to motivate and keep 
the youth active throughout the school year. 
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Osceola family members pose with the bronze statue made in Herman L. Osceola’s likeness. 


Christine McCall 


♦ DEDICATION 

From page 1A 


In March 1984, Herman L. Osceola 
was participating in a joint American and 
South Korean military exercise 200 miles 
southeast of Seoul when the helicopter he 
was in crashed in bad weather. Eighteen 
American and 11 South Korean soldiers 
perished that night. 

“Herman was very outgoing and 
friendly,” his sister Veldina Osceola said. 
“He got along with everyone, especially 
kids. They were always so happy to see 
him, and he kept them out of trouble.” 

Chairman Billie served in the U.S. 
Army during the Viet Nam conflict from 
1965-1968, and he is well acquainted with 
military life. He believes growing up in the 
swamp helped toughen him up and honed 
his survival skills. 

“Back in the 1980s, this young man 
Herman talked about joining the military,” 
the Chairman said. “A few of us were talking 
about how we thought the time was right to 
encourage kids to join the military. I told 
Herman how wonderful it felt to represent 
the U.S. He joined the Marines. Before he 
left, we had a last drink with him. And then 


came that awful day.” 

Struggling through tears, the Chairman 
recounted the story of the helicopter going 
down. 

“Even though we lost him, I am still so 
proud of him,” he continued. 

The SPD Honor Guard presented Ruby 
Osceola with the U.S. Marine Corps and the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida flags and Herman 
L. Osceola’s nephew Bradley Osceola with 
the U.S. Marine Corps K-bar fighting knife. 

“It does not take someone dying in 
combat to be a hero,” SPD Sergeant Jack 
Nash said. “When you take the oath to 
defend this great nation, anyone at any time 
can be called forth to fight. We do it not to 
be heroes but to protect our way of life.” 

Afterward, Tribal members lined up to 
wish Ruby and Bradley Osceola well. 

“I knew Herman since he was young,” 
Rep. Frank said. “I want to thank his family 
for sharing him with us.” 

Councilman Tiger shared a message of 
respect for him as well. 

“When a young man gives his life for 
his country, it means a lot to us,” he said. 
“My hat is off to him.” 

The first stage of renovations to the 
gym included the front exterior, entrance 
and the statue. The inside entranceway and 
a new roof will be done next, and additional 


bleachers and a new floor may be added in 
the future, site manager Josh Jumper said. 

The statue in front of the gym was 
created by artists Bradley Cooley and 
Bradley Cooley Jr., who have made many 
sculptures for the Tribe, including those at 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, Hollywood 
Headquarters and Tree Tops Park. Cooley 
has sculpted for 40 years, and his son joined 
him about 20 years ago. 

Working from four family photographs, 
creating the 5 -foot, 8-inch, 350-pound 
sculpture took about nine months. The 
artists first sculpted the clay, sending Ruby 
Osceola updates of the artwork to make sure 
the features were accurate. When they and 
the Osceola family were pleased with the 
likeness, they made a mold of the sculpture 
and sent it to a foundry in Colorado to have 
the bronze made. 

“We are very proud to work with the 
Tribe,” Cooley said. 

After the ceremony, attendees enjoyed 
a meal and reminisced about Herman L. 
Osceola. 

“He was younger than me, but we used 
to hang out,” Janice Osceola said. “He 
would always do things with the kids; he 
really loved them. Herman was a good man 
and lived a good life.” 


Keep the body 
furnace burning 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 


H ow many times have we 
heard that eliminating carbs 
from our diet will result in 
weight loss? 

Well, studies have shown that 
drastically cutting carbs, or totally 
eliminating them, can cut your thyroid 
function by 50 percent. 

That’s not good. 

Your thyroid acts as your metabolic 
thermostat by releasing hormones that 
play a major role in regulating both 
body temperature and the rate of caloric 
bum. So in order to keep your thyroid 
functioning properly, you should keep 
good carbs in your diet. 

What are good carbs? Good carbs 
are foods like whole grains, vegetables 
and beans. 

Another way to keep your metabolism 
up is by eating small meals every two to 
three hours. The meal should consist of 
one protein, one carb or fat (the portion 
should be about the size of your fist) and 
vegetables. Or you can substitute a “meal 
replacement” shake (protein shake) as a 
meal. 

It sounds contradictory, right? But 
it’s tme. You have to eat more frequently 
to lose weight. When you skip meals, 
your metabolism will slow down. So do 
not skip meals. By simply eating, you 
stimulate your metabolism by triggering 
digestion. And every time your body 
digests food, you are burning calories. 
Think of it this way: Your body is a 



furnace, and in order to keep that furnace 
burning, you have to keep the fire going 
with fuel. 

Also keep this in mind: The more 
muscle you have, the more calories you 
will burn (even while you’re sleeping). 
So it’s very important to have some type 
of resistance (weight) training in your 
weight-loss plan. 

Remember, we are only given one 
body, and it’s up to us to keep that body 
in good running condition. Treat your 
body like a prized possession. And most 
importantly, be mindful of what you’re 
putting in your fuel tank. 



Beverly Bidney 

SPD Sgt. Jack Nash speaks to Ruby Osceola after presenting her with the U.S. Marine Corps flag. 



Beverly Bidney 

Members of the late Herman L. Osceola’s family and Seminole princesses gather at the rededication 
ceremony. 



Osceola family members cut the ribbon at the entrance to the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Family members and princesses gather. 


Beverly Bidney 

Chairman James E. Billie addresses the crowd. 
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Classified Army papers tell Charlie Steel Gopher’s tale 



Archive photo 

Seminole veteran Charlie Steel Gopher’s family will be given the 
medals he never received. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ST. PETERSBURG — Personal 
documents and classified U.S. Army 
documents that were hidden for more than 
38 years piece together the account of 
Charlie Steel Gopher’s military career. The 
documents reveal an astounding timeline 
of heroic battlefield service mixed with 
mysterious desertions, all manipulated by 
an Army anxious - at all costs - to keep a 
top soldier on the front lines. 

Gopher entered this world on Nov. 7, 
1943 in a remote South Florida chickee, 
one of 10 children bom to Maude and John 
Henry Gopher. He spent most of his life on 
the Brighton Reservation and worked as a 
ranch hand in the Seminole cattle industry. 
He graduated from Chilocco Indian School 
in Oklahoma in June of 1965, one month 
after the first U.S. Army Division left for 
the Vietnam War. 

During the 1 0 years of the Vietnam War, 
numerous Seminole Indians enlisted for 
United States military service, more than at 
any other time in the Tribe’s modem history. 
In fact, American Indians across the country 
comprised the largest per capita military 
service of any ethnic group - including 
whites and blacks - during the Vietnam era. 
Military recmiters, fighting an unpopular 
draft, concentrated on an impressive cache 
of strong, dedicated Natives more than 
willing to defend their country. 

In this regard, Gopher was no different 
than most of his Tribe’s men. He enlisted in 
the U.S. Army on Nov. 9, 1965 - five days 
before la Drang, the first battle between 
the U.S. and the North Vietnamese Army 
(NVA) - and was shipped off to basic 
training in Fort Benning, Ga. 

It was the beginning of a wild and tragic 
military ride for Gopher, nine years full of 
incredible heroism and mystery that reflects 
the heartrending horror and confusion that 
marked America’s controversial Vietnam 
experience. Quiet, he kept to himself and, 
friends and family said, never discussed his 
exploits on the battlefield. 

By all accounts - statements from those 
who served with him and the list of medals 
he was awarded - Gopher was a powerful 
fighting machine, a fierce warrior trained 
in all types of warfare, including hand-to- 
hand combat. He was known throughout 
the Army, which kept moving him from 
Vietnam combat unit to Vietnam combat 
unit, wherever the danger was greatest and 
the fighting fierce. He was a paratrooper, an 
M60 machine gunner and spent most of his 
career as a Team Leader. Three months after 
walking off the bus at Fort Benning, he was 
promoted to Private E-2; two months after 
that he was promoted to Private First Class 
E-3; and a month after that was awarded the 
Combat Infantryman Badge. Two months 
later, he was airborne to Vietnam with 
Company A, 1st Battalion, 12th Calvary of 
the 1st Air Calvary Division - the famed 
“All the Way Brigade.” 


A month after walking into the 
Vietnamese swamps, he was promoted to 
Specialist E-4 and made Team Leader of his 
unit. A month later (Oct. 2, 1966), he and 
his men fought the Battle of Hoa Hoi, one 
of the war’s most vicious confrontations. A 
month later, his entire unit was awarded the 
Presidential Unit Citation for extraordinary 
heroism in combat actions; Gopher was 
awarded the Individual Air Medal for 
meritorious achievement while participating 
in aerial flight. 

Gopher never actually received any of 
his medals. 

There was no time for ceremony. His 
unit was dispatched to Kim Son Valley for 
what would become, by most accounts, the 
most ferocious campaign of the entire war. 
Some 32 American soldiers were killed and 
120 wounded by a surprise NVA ambush. 
Mike McCoy, who served with Gopher 
at that battle, provided the Gopher family 
with a colorful narrative portraying Gopher 
as the hero who stayed in his foxhole, 
“head popping up and down” and firing his 
weapon to cover soldiers as they retreated to 
escape sure death. 

At one point, McCoy said, a grenade 
exploded next to Gopher’s hole. 

“I yelled for Charlie but no answer,” 
he said. “Five minutes pass and no Charlie. 
I curse a blue streak, and the guys thought 
the [NVA] killed Gopher. No way he could 
have taken that blast and lived. We are all 
fighting like hell and no longer care about 
survival. It’s just how many can we kill 
before they get us. I stand up to see and start 
pounding the gun positions with my M79. 
I couldn’t care less if they whack me now. 

“Suddenly, Charlie pops up, gun 
blazing, and we are all elated. He is 
bleeding from the ears and nose but alive. 
No doubt, the concussion had knocked him 
out. I believe Charlie’s actions prevented 
the NVA from overrunning us and killing 
us all.” 

Gopher was never the same after that 
event. The next time his mother saw him, 
“she knew something was wrong. He was 
different,” said daughter Rita Gopher 
McCabe, who said her father was never 
awarded the Purple Heart for his injuries 
under enemy fire. 

Known throughout the Army for his 
heroics on the battlefield, Gopher was 
promoted to Sergeant E-5 on Feb. 13, 1967 
and awarded another Air Medal. By this 
time, there were nearly half a million U.S. 
troops overseas, an increase from the 60,000 
that were there when Gopher enlisted. As the 
Vietnam Counteroffensive Phase III began, 
he was made Team Leader for Company C, 
3rd Battalion, 325th Infantry. 

After four more months of fighting, 
his Commanding Officer (CO) called him 
in and offered him a deal. The Army would 
give him an honorable discharge after only 
two years, six days service (instead of the 
required three full years for enlistees) in 
return for his immediate re-enlistment for a 
six-year term. There was a raise in pay and 


a bonus involved as well. On Nov. 14, 1967, 
Gopher signed both honorable discharge 
(Convenience of the Government) and re- 
enlistment papers. 

Years later the Army would deny 
benefits due to him from the honorable 
discharge. The reason: He did not serve the 
required three years. 

Two weeks after he re-enlisted, on 
Dec. 2, 1967, he walked off his post, absent 
without leave (AWOL) for the first time. 
He was gone 28 days. There is evidence 
he found a flight back to the States and 
went home to Brighton. Then he flew back, 
walked through the jungle and resumed his 
duty. No explanation. Two days later he 
went AWOL again, this time for eight days. 
While he was gone, the Army officially 
declared Gopher a deserter. He would be 
arrested on sight. 

But when he came back, he was 
restored to full duty and made Team Leader 
again. The bloody Tet Counteroffensive was 
about to begin, and they needed Gopher and 
his machine gun out in the field. He won 
another Combat Infantryman Badge “for 
actions against an armed hostile force in the 
Republic of Vietnam.” 

“That’s basically what it was. Charlie 
was such a great soldier that they were 
willing to overlook his other problems,” 
Vietnam Veterans of America Bureau Chief 
Marc McCabe said. “He was suffering from 
post-traumatic stress disorder, and instead 
of receiving treatment, they sent him back 
out to the front lines - the worst possible 
move they could make for a person in 
Gopher’s condition. 

“They used to call it ‘battle fatigue,’ but 
it was just not a typical diagnosis back then. 
Whatever. Charlie Gopher was a classic 
case; he had all the markers.” 

Five months after the award, Gopher 
disappeared again. He was demoted back 
to Private and was gone for 78 days, much 
of that time spent in military jail. When he 
got out (Dec. 10, 1968), he was made Team 
Leader again and sent back out to the front 
lines. Two days later, his team received the 
Presidential Unit Citation for Extraordinary 
Heroism. Eleven days after that, he was 
AWOL for seven days. A month after that, 
he took off for three days and the Army 
began taking money off his paycheck. But 
they made him Team Leader again. 

On May 23, 1968, he left again, this 
time for 74 days, according to official U.S. 
Army records. He was declared a deserter 
a second time. He was demoted again. But 
in the middle of his desertion, he showed 
back up on the battlefield, they threw him 
his weapon, made him Team Leader for 
Company A, 3rd Battalion, 50th Infantry 
and sent him back out to the front lines of 
the Tet 69 Counteroffensive with his team. 

When they came back from the front, 
the Military Police (MPs) were waiting 
for him. He was thrown in the brig for 126 
days (during which time he assaulted three 
soldiers, was demoted all the way back to 
Private E- 1 and sentenced to 60 more days 


hard labor). 

But on Dec. 

19, 1969, the Army 

suspended the hard 
labor and restored 
Gopher to full duty as a 
Rifleman for Company 
B, 1st Battalion, 508th 
Infantry. 

“There was a war to 
fight and no one could 
do it better than Charlie 
Gopher,” McCabe said. 

“They didn’t want their 
top fighting machine 
pounding rocks in a 
prison yard.” 

For the next six 
months, there is no 
record of any odd 
behavior on Gopher’s 
part. Then in June of 
1970, his CO told him 
he was discharged 
by the Army. Gopher 
left immediately for 
Brighton, not bothering 
to pick up his discharge 
papers, as the CO 
suggested. At least that’s 
the story Gopher told 
an FBI agent nearly 
four years later, when 
the government tracked 
him down at the Rollins 
Ranch where he was 
working near Brighton. 

In fact, Gopher was so 
sincere that the agent decided not to arrest 
him. The agent called the next day and 
confirmed that Gopher was cleared and 
would get his official discharge papers soon. 

Two weeks later, at 6 a.m. June 3, 1974, 
two Army trucks filled with MPs drove up to 
the ranch and hauled Gopher to jail. A ranch 
supervisor named Bill Vines wrote a letter 
of complaint (that made it to U.S. Army 
Command headquarters in Washington, 
D.C.) accusing the Army of harassment. 

On July 17, 1974, after an Army 
physician examined him and found no 
psychiatric issues present, nine years and 
three months after enlisting, Gopher was 
officially discharged from active duty under 
other-than-honorable conditions. 

He had served three years, 1 1 months, 
29 days of active duty, almost every day 
of that time on the frontline battlefield 
during the most violent battles of the 10- 
year Vietnam War. Gopher won the Combat 
Infantry Badge, two Air Medals with a V, 
the Parachutist Badge with three Overseas 
Bars, the Vietnam Service Medal with five 
Bronze Stars, the Vietnam Campaign Medal, 
the National Defense Service Medal and 
the Republic of Vietnam Gallantry Cross 
with Palm Leaves. Regiments he led won 
three U.S. Army Presidential Unit Citations 
(Battles of la Drang/Kim Son, Pleiku and 
Hoa Hoi), the Vietnam Civil Action Honor 
Medal and the Valorous Unit Award for 


Operation Fish Hook. 

He saved the lives of hundreds of 
American soldiers with his trademark M60 
machine gun. Day in and day out, he fired 
that gun from foxholes, hills and jungles 
for hours as return fire bullets and grenades 
flew by his eyes. 

“He was without a doubt a true 
warrior,” McCoy said. “He could move 
through the jungle without a sound. He had 
tracking skills that few others could ever 
hope to have.” 

Gopher never sought treatment or 
claimed any medical condition; after 
suffering the concussion at Kim Son, he was 
back on the ground fighting two days later. 
Military records indicate he said he never 
experienced excessive worry or depression. 

Nearly two months after his discharge, 
at 2 p.m. on Sept. 13, 1974, Gopher hung 
himself at his home in Brighton. His war 
was over. 

The Army and Veterans Administration 
refused to provide a military funeral. His 
family was refused all burial benefits, 
including the flag and the official Vietnam 
medallion for his headstone in the remote 
Ortona Cemetery. 

Gopher was 30 years old. 

Seven months later, Saigon fell and 
Charlie Gopher’s other war - Vietnam - 
was finally over. 
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Hollywood is all fun and games for July Fourth 


BY RAEVIN FRANK 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — On June 30, the Hollywood 
Reservation celebrated the Fourth of July at the Ball 
Field. More than 100 Tribal members showed up to the 
event to celebrate the nation’s independence. 

Some activities going on included face painting, 
waterslides, horseshoes and watermelon-eating 
contests. 

“I enjoyed the big waterslide the most, and I’m 
having so much fun,” 7-year-old Nettie Smith said. 

The event also featured food trucks with custom 
cupcakes and barbecue dinners. 

“I preferred the jerk chicken the most,” Tribal 
member Brooke Osceola said. 

Everyone enjoyed themselves and had a great time. 
Kids filled up water guns ready to battle, slid down the 
slides and ate fresh watermelon. 

Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola reflected on 
what Fourth of July meant to him at the event. 

“Family, friends, food and fireworks,” he said. 
“Also, just spending time together on a holiday.” 

Tribal member and Recreation coordinator Leon 
Wilcox agreed. 

“July Fourth to me means hot weather and 
celebrating Independence Day with your family and 
friends,” he said. 



At the end of the event, many converged to watch 
the firework display light up the sky. 


Raevin Frank 

Hailee Osceola, right, and Jennifer Holdiness battle it out at the Hollywood 
Fourth of July celebration. 



Raevin Frank 

Hollywood youth have some fun with water 
guns. 



It’s time for the watermelon race...but you can’t touch it with your hands. 


Raevin Frank 


Raevin Frank 

Jennie Osceola gets her hand painted during the Fourth of July event. 


Raevin Frank 

Tribal members get down and dirty in a game 
of kickball. 


Fort Pierce focuses on family for Independence Day 



Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


Rachel Buxton 


The Fort Pierce children entertain the adults with their dancing skills during the community’s Fourth of July party. 


Fort Pierce Liaison Jane Stockton, left, and daughter Celeste Tammia Tommie is all smiles as she comes down the giant 
Stockton make the Fourth of July complete with watermelon, waterslide. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

FORT PIERCE — The Fort Pierce community 
celebrated the Fourth of July in true American style 
with a home-cooked barbecue feast held at Chupco 
Ranch on June 30. 

The definite underlining theme for the celebration 
was simple: family. 

“The overall point of today is definitely family,” 
Fort Pierce Liaison Jane Stockton said. “Everyone 
coming together and it is the Fourth of July and it is 
something to do, something to do with family. To me, it 
is about family.” 

Although Liaison Stockton said they didn’t throw 
their typical Fourth of July party, the community 
enjoyed their time together. 

And as for the community members who attended, 
they could not have agreed more, including Liaison 
Stockton’s daughter, Celeste, who helped out her 
mother with the Independence Day celebration. 

“It doesn’t really matter to me,” she said in regard 
to having a traditional backyard barbecue. “They (the 
children) are having fun, and that is all that matters. As 
long as they are having fun, it is fine with me.” 

The kids were entertained with a giant waterslide 
that offered hours of fun and refreshment from the 
extreme heat. 

“The most important part for the event would 
probably have to be activities for the children,” Fort 


Pierce community property manager Kathreen Martinez 
said. “So that they could be entertained, and at the same 
time, it is a hot summer, so we got them a waterslide so 
they can have fun, snow cones, cotton candy, popcorn.” 

She said they wanted to create a fun family 
environment. 

Tribal member Shamy Tommie, who can be seen at 
all Fort Pierce gatherings, re-emphasized the meaning 
of not only the Fourth of July celebration but also of all 
Fort Pierce gatherings. 

“All you really need is your relatives and friends 
and that is what makes your time anyway,” he said. “All 
you need is family and love.” 

Tommie, along with his wife, Wanda, provided 
the meal for the Fort Pierce celebration through their 
independent catering business, Tomahawk Catering. 
They served Tommie’s infamous barbecue ribs and 
Wanda Tommie’s potato salad with community 
members packing up to-go boxes to enjoy later. 

Following lunch, the adults relaxed under the 
chickee, catching up on family and community news. 
Exhausted from the slide and ready to dry off, the 
children put on a dance show for everyone, including 
Tribal elder Bessie Tommie. The kids moved to the 
music and even got their grandma Liaison Stockton to 
join in on the dancing fun. 

“Today was all about getting everyone together - a 
time to mingle, a time to enjoy each other,” Martinez 
said. 



Rachel Buxton 

Jarvis Tommie has some fun on the waterslide. 



Rachel Buxton 

Shamy Tommie checks on his barbecue ribs. 



Rachel Buxton 

La’Shara Stockton visits her grandmother Bessie Tommie. 
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Brighton Reservation celebrates Fourth of July 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — From June 30 through July 4, 
the Brighton community celebrated Independence Day 
across the reservation. 

Sponsored by the Recreation Department and 
the Brighton Council Office, activities were held 
throughout the week to entertain the community. 

Activities started on the morning of June 30 with 
a fishing tournament for the adults and youth. The 
tournament started at 6 a.m., with the final weigh-in at 
1 p.m. 

With several age categories, everyone had a chance 
to win. The categories were based on the biggest catfish, 
mudfish, bass and the total weight of brim/specs caught. 

To help kick off the holiday, there were also many 
activities held throughout the week. 

Youth ages 5-17 had the opportunity to show off 
their basketball skills with three-on-three tournaments 
on July 2. 


The next day, the community participated in 
a 5K walk, kickball tournament and co-ed softball 
tournament. 

Then on July 4, the community enjoyed a fun-filled 
day of activities, including horseshoes, the game closest 
to the pin, a pie-eating contest, a watermelon roll, tug- 
of-war and cornhole for seniors. 

The children enjoyed face painting, a balloon artist 
and Italian ice. 

Following all the activities, attendees enjoyed 
dinner and a friendly game of bingo while they waited 
for the sun to go down. 

Although it rained sporadically, family, friends 
and neighbors ended the day with a beautiful fireworks 
display. 

“This is what Fourth of July is all about: everybody 
coming out, having fun, smiling and laughing,” 
Tribalwide Recreation director Richard Blankenship 
said. 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Bobby Yates, Jack Turtle and Clint Bowers pull their 
way into first place during a game of tug-of-war. 



Andrea Holata 

Mason Sweat shows off the fish he caught during the 
Fourth of July fishing tournament. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Hollywood Council Rep. Marcellus W. Osceola Jr., Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and Brighton Board Rep. Larry Summer Gopher attempts a basket while Jordan Johnson 
Howard join in on the fun and participate in the pie-eating contest during the Fourth of July activities held in Brighton. attempts a block. 


David Gonzalez takes a swing during the co-ed Fourth of 
July softball tournament. 


Naples enjoys Independence Day at the beach 





The Naples community gathers at the beach for their Fourth of July celebration on July 3. 


Omar Rodriguez 


Omar Rodriguez Omar Rodriguez 

From left, Eliska Slavik, Martin Slavik and Nicole Slavik play Briar Tommie chomps down on some Fourth of July food, 
in the water. 




Omar Rodriguez 


Sandy Osceola grills up some lunch. 


Omar Rodriguez 


Youth cool off in the water. 


Jessica Osceola, left, and Marissa Osceola share a laugh during the Naples Fourth of July party on July 3. 


Omar Rodriguez 
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GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 
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Hah-Tung-Ke: Ron Johnson 


BY PETER B. GALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

JACKSONVILLE — A bunch of 
hurricanes swirled across and around Florida 
in 2004 and 2005, with several Gulf-bom 
storms (Frances, Jeanne, Wilma) crossing 
the state to wreak havoc on Jacksonville. 
Perched on cold waters, this Atlantic Coast 
port city rarely gets so walloped. 

“That’s what gave me the ideas for 
Broken Promises ,” said Ron Johnson, a 
Florida songwriter whose family tree hails 
from Crestview pioneers. 

“My roof was covered by a tarp, and 
I couldn’t get anything but promises from 
FEMA. And here comes the rain again. I 
started thinking, ‘What are the major broken 
promises in our lives?’ So, obviously, I 
thought of the one everybody knows about 
- the flag of tmce that captured Osceola. I 
immediately began writing the song.” 

According to the Seminole Tribe’s 
website, “Osceola’s capture, under a 
controversial flag of tmce offered by Gen. 
Thomas Jessup, remains today one of the 
blackest marks in American military history. 
At the time of his death, Osceola was the 
most famous American Indian.” 

On Oct. 21, 1837, Osceola was tricked 
by Gen. Jessup into attending a “peace 
council” with a promise that the great 
warrior would be protected under a white 
flag - the universal sign of tmce. Soldiers 
seized and shackled Osceola, imprisoned 
him first in St. Augustine, then moved 
the Seminole leader to Fort Moultrie in 
Charleston, S.C., where he succumbed to 
malaria on Jan. 30, 1838, still a prisoner of 



Photo courtesy of Ron Johnson 

Jacksonville folksingers Ron Johnson and Mary 
Mathews specialize in Florida historical music. 


war. 

Johnson, who works as a full-time 
clinical social worker in Jacksonville, 
combined a verse about Osceola’s capture 
with two other verses detailing “broken 
promises” in his own life: experiences with 
the VA as a Naval veteran and with FEMA 
regarding his hurricane-damaged roof. 

Johnson and his singing partner, Mary 
Mathews, combined their songwriting 
talents to win the 2011 Will McLean 
“Best New Florida Song” award with a 
composition titled Rescue Train. The ballad 
details the story of a train full of bridge 
workers blown into the ocean returning 
from a mission to rescue Henry Flagler’s 
employees stranded by the Labor Day 
hurricane of 1935. 

Broken Promises and Rescue Train can 
be found on Johnson and Mathews’ 2010 
album, Sunshine State of Mind. 


Broken Promises 


Song lyrics by Ron Johnson 


1 837, under a flag of tmce 
Osceola and his men, they met in good 
faith 

But he was taken prisoner, threw him in 
a cell 

In St. Augustine, Osceola’s hell 
Choms 

Broken Promises 
Shadow ‘cross this land 
Broken Promises 
Well they don’t give a damn 
People try to do the right thing 
What they get in return is 
Broken Promises 
When will they learn 

1945 was the end of the War 
When the vets came home from that far 


off foreign shore 

They did their duty, but when they looked 
to the VA 

It’s just “Fill out this form, boy 
“We’ll call you some day.” 

Choms 

Such a simple thing, to tell the tmth 
Was a time when a man’s word was his 
bond 

2004 and 5, so many hurricanes 
There’s a blue tarp where my roof used 
to be 

The FEMA boys came down and said it 
was a shame 

But my roof’s still blue. And it started to 
rain. 

Choms 


SEMIKGLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AHTAHTHIKI 
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Identifying tli 


Charlie Cypress’ canoe gets new home 


BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

In late June, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum was proud to welcome a new 
addition to its collection, and this addition 
was a long time in the making. This 
23 -foot-long canoe was made by Charlie 
Cypress, one of the most accomplished 
canoe makers of the 20th century. He 
worked at the Seminole tourist village at 
Silver Spring between the 1930s and 1950s. 
He probably made the canoe at that village, 
and it was privately owned for many years. 
The Silver River Museum and Education 
Center acquired the canoe in 1998, and 
since then it was visited often by members 
of Cypress’ family, who wanted to see the 
canoe brought closer to their home. The 
Silver River Museum obliged and offered 
to donate it to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 

We happily accepted their offer. It’s 
not often that we get such a generous 
donation of such a valuable piece of 
Seminole culture and history. But you may 
be surprised to leam that we have spent the 
last year and a half preparing a place for 
the canoe at the Museum. We have a place 
to store canoes that we affectionately call 
the “canoe hallway,” and this hallway was 
already full of canoes. We had to find a 


way to make room in the hallway for the 
new addition. We found a safe and secure 
museum-quality storage facility, and we 
moved one of our other canoes there. With 
one canoe moved, we had room for the new 
one. 

And historic canoes are fragile. We 
wanted to transport the new canoe in 
the safest way possible, so we arranged 
for experienced art handlers to pack and 
transport the canoe 256 miles from Ocala 
to the Big Cypress Reservation. All in all, it 
was quite an extensive project, and it took 
the cooperation of many people in many 
places. We want to make sure to thank 
director Scott Mitchell and all the staff at 
the Silver River Museum for donating the 
canoe and for all their assistance planning 
and preparing it for transportation. 

Do you have stories about this canoe 
or about Charlie Cypress? 

Please call the Museum at 877-902- 
1113 if you would like to share what you 
know or if you want to see this or any of our 
other canoes; we also have canoes made by 
Bobby Henry and Leroy Osceola. For Tribal 
members who plan to attend the Museum’s 
upcoming 15th anniversary celebration on 
Aug. 21, be sure join a behind-the-scenes 
tour; you can see our canoes then. We hope 
to see you soon. We also encourage you to 



William D. Boehmer 

Charlie Cypress, circa 1950. 


make an appointment to see the rest of our 
collection to continue helping us identify 
the past. Thank You. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Art handlers and Museum staff unwrap the Museum staff member Pedro Zepeda surveys the canoe, safely installed in its new home, 
canoe in order to move it to its permanent shelf. 
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The Law Office of 

Joseph “Jody” M. Hendry, II 

863-983-LAWS (5297) 



Free Consultation 

www.hendrylaw.com 

Lake Placid 
863-699-2889 
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Peter B. Gallagher 

Brighton’s Red Barn is the only Seminole property to make the National Register of Historic Places. 

Red Barn stabilization 
to begin soon 


BY C ARRIE DILLEY 
Tribal Architectural Historian 

BRIGHTON — In the upcoming 
weeks, construction crews will begin 
working at the Red Barn site to initiate a long- 
overdue stabilization process. Although the 
Red Barn - originally built in 1941 - has 
withstood many storms during the past 70 
years and was even used as a hurricane 
shelter, the structure now shows many signs 
of age. Planned structural improvements 
will guarantee its survivability for years to 
come. 

The Capital Improvements Plan, 
funded by the Tribal Council, is responsible 
for the administration and oversight of all 
capital improvements and will support the 
repair. 

While a 2005 roof replacement helped 
add stability to the structure, the overall 
building condition is still declining at a rapid 
rate. As one of the oldest standing structures 
on the Brighton Reservation and a highly 
significant historic site for the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, it is important to make the 
building as stable as possible to preserve the 
memory of the Red Bam, which symbolizes 
the roots of the modem-day Seminole cattle 
industry and the beginning of organized 
Tribal government. 

The Tribal Historic Preservation 
Office (THPO) hired a professional 
stmctural engineer to assess the 
condition of the building in 2010. TRC 
Worldwide Engineering Inc. concluded 
that the building’s poor condition requires 
stabilization as soon as possible. The east 


and west walls of the barn show the most 
damage because of age, weather and insect 
damage. TRC recommended that, in order 
for the building to be structurally stable, 
they need to repair the damaged wood, 
replace footers and foundation as needed, 
and replace the roof support posts. 

TRC received estimates for the job from 
area contractors with experience working 
with historic buildings. Since the Red Bam 
is listed in the National Register of Historic 
Places, all repairs must be in accordance 
with the U. S. Secretary of the Interior’s 
Standards for Historic Preservation to 
ensure repairs do not disturb the building’s 
historic character. Building stabilization 
must be complete before any further 
preservation activities can be conducted. 

This first phase of the Red Bam 
Preservation Project is planned to be finished 
by Oct. 6 in time for the Red Barn Dance 
celebration. Open to the general public 
from 1 p.m. to sunset, the event will feature 
a cattle drive conducted by the Seminole 
Cattlewomen’s Association, the unveiling 
of both a roadside historical marker and a 
National Register of Historic Places plaque, 
a barbecue dinner, the raffle of a Red Bam 
painting by Dorothy Gardiner, the showing 
of a Seminole Cattle Heritage documentary 
and live Western swing music from Larry 
Mangum and the Cowboy Orchestra. 

At that time, the THPO staff will 
seek input regarding the future of the site, 
featuring a display of various idea sketches 
by famed Hard Rock International director 
of design Rob Schaeffer. 


Hard Rock Hotel 
booked for RNC 

TAMPA — Hard Rock officials are 
keeping mum regarding a report in the 
Tampa Tribune that the Republican Party 
has booked the entire 250-room Seminole 
Hard Rock Hotel & Casino in Tampa for 
the duration of next month’s Republican 
National Convention (RNC). Based on 
room rates starting at $129 per night 
for mid-August, booking the five-day 
convention for all 250 rooms would cost 
$161,250 in rate alone. 

Hard Rock public relations manager 
Gina Morales, however, would not 
confirm the Party as the room procurer. 

“We are not in a position to reveal the 
name of the person or agency that made 
that booking,” she said. 

Spokespeople for the RNC Committee 
on Arrangements, which booked about 
150,000 area rooms for the convention in 
May, and the Tampa Bay Host Committee 
told the Tampa Tribune that they didn’t 
make the reservation. 

“...speculation is that it’s being 
reserved for corporate high rollers, 
big donors or high-level GOP elected 
officials,” the article said. 

Record $3.6 million 
slots payout 

TAMPA — Less than three days after 
the official opening of the $75 -million 
expansion of the Seminole Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino in Tampa, an Orlando man 
won $3,649,311 at a $1 slot machine. He 
put three dollar bills into the Millionaire 
Sevens machine in the casino’s newly 
expanded area and the bells and whistles 
began ringing. It’s the largest single slots 
payout in state history. The man preferred 
to remain anonymous. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Pictured is the lucky machine. 


♦ HARD ROCK 

From page 3A 


The new addition, which increased 
the 200,000-square-foot casino/hotel 
complex another 32,000 square feet, 
includes a pedestrian walkway that 
features a moving sidewalk and museum- 
style displays depicting the history of the 
Seminole Indians along one wall and the 
history of rock ’n’ roll along the other. 


There is also a two-story wall filled with 
gold and platinum albums. 

Hard Rock officials will now turn 
their attention to the rest of the complex, 
with plans to completely renovate much of 
the area, enhancing the tropical resort feel. 

“It will be done in small increments 
so as not to disturb the business or the 
patrons,” Morales said. “Jim (Allen, Hard 
Rock CEO) wants to have it all complete 
by the end of December.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

The expansive dining room of Hard Rock Tampa’s newest eatery: Rise Kitchen & Bakery. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Hard Rock public relations manager Gina Morales shows the chickee-style cabanas at the pool. 



Celebrating w Years 



Go Kart Racing 
Birthday Parties 
FundRacing 
Corporate Events 
Meeting Place 


Arcade 
Mini Golf 
Field Trips 
Lock-Ins 
Teambuilding 


Off 1-95 and Commercial Blvd 
Fort Lauderdale 


Details Online or Call: 954.491.6265 
www.Xtremelit6oorKarting.com 

5300 Powerline Road Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33309 



JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 




Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully TVeating... 

• Neck Pain 

* Lower Back Pain 

• Headaches ^ 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

1 Joint Pain 
1 Muscle Pain 
* Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan. PFO's. 
I\">F>, Medicare, Auto I nsuiarif r 


Tree spinal exam 

tOPISLLT.VTION 
TO ALL TRIBAL OTIZIilYS 
EMPLOYEES 

^ 5 1 50 Yaluci 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Uriao C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
1 0830 Plots Blvd. * Pembroke Plots 
( 954 ) 452-5006 
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THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE FOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO PAY, CANCEL PAYMENT, OR BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FOR ANY OTHER SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OR TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE, DISCOUNTED FEE, OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION, OR TREATMENT. 







+ More 4-H photos from page 3A 
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Andrea Holata 

Youth recite the 4-H Pledge and the Pledge of Allegiance to start the night off. On June 26, the 4-H end-of-the-year banquet was held at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 



Andrea Holata 

Moses Juniper Jr., right, receives an award from 
cattle director Alex Johns for producing the 
Reserve Grand Champion steer. 


Andrea Holata 

Brighton 4-H assistant Donald Hayes poses for a picture with graduating 
seniors Erena Billie, left, and Lois Billie. The girls were recognized for 
their final year participating with 4-H. 


Andrea Holata 

Rosa Urbina is recognized by Donald Hayes for participating in 4-H for 10 
years. 


Andrea Holata 

Nellie Smith, right, receives an award from 
cattle director Alex Johns for producing the 
Grand Champion steer. 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 


Brighton 4-H assistant Donald Hayes poses for a picture with award winners Lois Billie, left, Aleah The future 4-Hers and small animal club members from Brighton, Immokalee and Big Cypress show off their awards. 
Turtle and Ruben Burgess, who were recognized for Best Kept Record Books for their swine projects. 





AN EXPERIENCED 

AND AGGRESSIVE TRIAL ATTORNEY 

RON L. BAUM 

CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTORNEY 


PROTECT YOUR LEGAL RIGHTS! 


CRIMINAL 


• DRUG CHARGES 

• PROBATION VIOLATIONS 

• FELONIES 

• MISDEMEANORS 

• JUVENILE 

• DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 

• DRIVER LICENSE PROBLEMS 


PERSONAL INJURY 


YOU PAY NO FEE OR COSTS IF THERE IS NO RECOVERY! 

• AUTO ACCIDENT CASES 

• MEDICAL MALPRACTICE 

• WRONGFUL DEATH 

432 N.E. 3rd AVENUE • FORT LAUDERDALE, FL 33301 

www.ronlbaum.com 

954’849’0149 

28 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

AV RATED BY MARTINDALE-HUBBELL (HIGHEST RATING AN ATTORNEY CAN GET) 
FORMER ADMINISTRATIVE TRAFFIC MAGISTRATE 
5 CONSECUTIVE HAT TRICK AWARDS (15 STRAIGHT NOT GUILTY JURY VERDICTS) 
MEMBER: FLORIDA, MARYLAND, WASHINGTON D.C., AND FEDERAL BARS 
GUEST LECTURER AT THE RUSSIAN JUDICIAL ACADEMY IN MOSCOW, RUSSIA (2000-2007). 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
7 DAYS 


FREE INITIAL 
CONSULTATION 


PAYMENT PLANS 
AVAILABLE 


The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should not be based solely upon advertisements. 
Before you decide, ask us to send you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Concerts | Theatre \ Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 
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Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowtJSA is up front 
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Identity theft is growing 
at an alarming rate 



BY WILLIAM R. LATCHFORD 
Seminole Tribe Police Chief 

Identity theft is growing in the United States at an 
alarming rate due in large part to the Internet and the 
utilization of credit/debit cards. Unfortunately, a person 
does not realize he or she has become a victim until 
quite some time after the identity has been stolen, and 
long after a thief has ruined someone’s identity. Unlike 
other crimes, these challenge law enforcement officers 
because they are conducted anonymously and there are 
usually no witnesses or physical evidence. However, 
we recognize losing your identity can be more intrusive 
than other crimes because it affects a victim from an 
emotional standpoint. 

Identity thieves obtain their information in some of 
the following ways: 

• Rummaging through a trash can to obtain a bank 
statement that provides account information. 

• Stealing mail or a wallet. 

• Using trickery over the telephone or by email. 

• Gaining access to computers that do not have 
proper security protection. 

In most cases, a financial institution will reimburse 
a victim. However, consumers as a whole still suffer as 
the fees associated with identity theft are funneled back 
to the consumers. 

There are ways to help combat becoming a victim 


of identity theft, including the following suggestions: 

• Do not provide your bank/debit card pin number 
to anyone. 

• Frequently change Internet passwords on your 
accounts. 

• Do not freely give out your credit card information 
unless you are sure who you are speaking with. 

• Pick up your mail promptly. 

• When making a purchase online, be sure you are 
on a secure site. 

• Shred receipts and banking documents before 
throwing them in the trash. 

• If you notice a credit/debit card is missing, report 
it right away. 

Identity theft is a federal crime. Should you become 
a victim, you must file a police report immediately. 
This will help lessen the difficult process involved for a 
victim to recover from the theft. Being armed with this 
knowledge of how to protect yourself and take action 
will make the job of an identity thief more difficult. 

Should you have any questions, please call your 
reservation’s Seminole Police Department. We are here 
to assist you in any way we can. 

I thank you for allowing me to be the Police Chief 
of Seminole Police Department in this noble profession 
protecting and serving those within the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 


SERIAL# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

HRS 

PRICE RANGE 

47J697 

1997 

RANGER BASS BOAT/MERCURY 115 HP/TRAILER 

SPORT R70 

N/A 

$3,532.33 -$7,064.67 

16F495 

1994 

SKEETER BOAT/MERCURY 150HP/TRAILER 

ZX150 

N/A 

$3,179.83 -$6,359.67 

277096 

1994 

BUMBLE BEE BASS BOAT/MERCURY MOTOR 2.5/TRAILER 

V178FD 

N/A 

$1,887.17 -$3,617.33 

61M80B 

1980 

TERRY BASS BOAT/TRAILER/MERCURY 40HP 

BASS BOSS PR070 

N/A 

$1,102.17 -$2,047.33 

101296 

1997 

KEND0N MOTORCYCLE TRAILER 

STAND UP 

N/A 

$500.00 -$1,000.00 

P60940 

N/A 

PERFORMANCE CANOE TRAILER 

8 RACK 

N/A 

$605.67 -$1,211.33 

000220 

N/A 

MOTORCYCLE TRAILER 3 RAIL 

VT58MT -3 RAIL 

N/A 

$429.17 -$858.33 

N/A 

N/A 

JEEP -HOMEMADE FABRICATION 

NONE 

N/A 

$150 -$300 



LIVESTOCK FOR SALE 




ID# 

AGE 

BREED 

GENDER 

NAME 

PRICE RANGE 

FL-1 289255 

7YRS 

QUARTER HORSE -SORREL 

GELDING 

CASH 

$1,233.33 -$2,466.67 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 



♦ RACHEL 

From page 1A 


“When I got older, I used to look around Big 
Cypress trying to find the place where we lived, but 
everything had changed so much,” Rachel said. “One 
day, Jimmy Cypress told me that I couldn’t find it 
because the clinic has been built on our old camp. 
About 1948, we moved to stay in Sunniland to be close 
to the farm work in Immokalee and Fort Myers.” 

Rachel is the mother of six children: Vincent, 
Frances, Michael, Miriam, Allen and Kattiria. Like 
most Seminole women of her era, she began having her 
children when she was quite young and devoted her life 
to hard work in an effort to raise them. 

Despite a seminomadic lifestyle, she kept all 
her children in school as much as possible so they 
could have the education that she did not receive but 
recognized as a necessity for their successful survival. 

“I owe a great deal to Ethel Frank,” Rachel said. 
“She was in charge of the Immokalee community and 
helped me get a place to stay with my kids so that we 


didn’t have to travel around so much. First we stayed 
across the road, and then she helped me to get one of 
the HUD houses. It was the first permanent house we 
ever had, and it is still my home. She encouraged me 
to sew and make baskets and found a way for me to 
sell them to support my family when there was no field 
work. 

“When people ask about religion, I tell them that 
God has always been a part of my people’s culture and I 
was raised listening to stories about Jesus,” Rachel said. 
“There is only one God, and he gave us life, brought 
us to this place and helped us to survive. I respect the 
beliefs of my elders and always go to the Com Dance to 
worship him in their way, but I also believe in his son, 
Jesus, and worship as a Christian. Keeping our culture 
and heritage alive is very important. 

“I have a lot of grandchildren and several great- 
grandchildren, and I talk to them in my language so 
that they will know it,” Rachel continued. “I encourage 
them to go with me to Com Dance to keep the ways of 
our elders alive and remember who they are and where 
they came from.” 
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THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 





2 Locations To Serve You 

954-436-9905 954-467-0990 

4101 DAVI E RD. EXT. 1090 W. SUN RISE BLVD. 

DAVIE, Ft 33024 FT. LAUDERDALE, FI 33311 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 

YAMAHA 


3 . 99 ° 

APR FOR 36 MONTHS 

rMBuajuFiEpeimtv 


♦ $750 


CUSTOMER CASH 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Alaska Natives star in IMAX 
documentary 

EVANSTON, 111. — In addition to mammoths, 
giant sloths and 
sabertoothed cats, The 
Ice Age , a stunning 
documentary coming 
to 3-D and IMAX 
theaters this January, 
will feature seven 
Alaskan Native 

performers recreating 
the experience of the 
first people to travel 
across Beringia, the 
ancient land connection between Alaska and Siberia. 

Now in production at the headquarters of Giant 
Screen Films and D3D Cinema, The Ice Age will 
show the seven tromping through the snow, carrying 
stone-age tools and weapons, wearing fur, and 
sneaking up on unseen game all before the high-tech 
cameras and an ace crew of cinematographers. 

The action takes place during the time of the 
Bering Land Bridge, when nomadic hunter/gatherers 
are said to have walked to America from Asia, 
encountering and hunting ice age megafauna on their 
journey. 

“It touches on a lot of themes that resonate with 
our time,” said Andy Wood, senior vice president 
for Giant Screen Films. “Our conservation efforts, 
global warming, species extinction. We’ve done 
dinosaur films before, but the mammoths involve a 
human story. People walked among them. There are 
big questions about what happened to them and how 
that is relevant to us today.” 

Wood was careful not to describe the 
performances as “roles.” 

“They’re non-speaking parts,” he said. Non- 
English-speaking, that is. Afcan - a noted Yup’ik 
composer and drummer who has memorized a trove 
of traditional Yup’ik songs - taught the other actors 
dance-songs with Yup’ik lyrics that they perform. He 
also tells a Yup’ik story in a scene where the clan is 
taking shelter in a cave. 

Thanks to modern technology, Alaskans who 
don’t live in cities with IMAX theaters will be able 
to see the movie: “Digital technology has evolved to 
the point where we’re able to do some really exciting 
things,” said Wood, revealing plans to use increasingly 
portable equipment to build permanent and temporary 
digital theaters to show the film. “We’re looking to... 
take it to schools and communities in remote parts of 
the state and tell them this story.” 

- Anchorage News 



Black bears know how to count 

PEMBROKE, Ont. — Canadian research 
scientist Jennifer Vonk, a specialist in animal 
behavior, has found the first evidence that black bears 
have a counting ability comparable to that exhibited 
by some primates. 

“Our results are among the first to show that 
bears, an understudied species in comparative 
psychology and biology, may have evolved cognitive 
mechanisms equivalent to their distant primate 
relatives,” said Vonk and U.S. co-author Michael 
Beran, an animal cognition specialist from Georgia 
State University, in a study published in the June 
issue of the journal Animal Behaviour. 

Vonk said the project also breaks new ground 
in being the first scientific study in which bears 
have used touch-screen computers. “They seemed 
to really enjoy the stimulation,” said Vonk, although 
she acknowledged that they might have been equally 
attracted “by the treats.” 

The largest black bears in North America are 
found in the Big Cypress Swamp. 

-Vancouver Sun 


Navajo Code Talker, 87, passes 

PUEBLO PINTADO, N.M. — Navajo Code 
Talker Frank Chee Willetto Sr., known to American 
Indians across the land through his work with the 
Navajo Code Talkers 
Association, died 
June 23 at his home, 
reported his daughter, 

Marcella Willetto. He 
traveled the country, 
gave countless 

presentations and 
participated in parades 
across the Navajo 
Nation. 

A former 

Council delegate 
and Navajo Nation 
vice president who 
served on the Navajo 
Council’s Economic 
Development Committee, Willetto mentored many 
local politicians and helped push through numerous 
community projects, including the construction of 
Tse Yi Gai High School and a new bridge to ease 
travel from the school to Navajo Route 9. 

In 1944, Willeto enlisted with the U.S. Marines 
6th Division, where he took Code Talker training 
classes. He then served in the Pacific Theater in 
Saipan and Okinawa. 

He received the Congressional Silver Medal in 
2001 for his role as a Navajo Code Talker. 

Willetto performed a blessing in Newport News, 
Va. before the building of the nuclear submarine USS 
New Mexico in 2008. He was also at the White House 
when President Barack Obama signed the Omnibus 
Public Lands Management Act in 2009. 

Navajo Nation President Ben Shelly ordered the 
Navajo Nation flag be flown at half-staff in honor of 
Willeto: “(He) served his country and returned home 
and served his people in many ways. His life is an 
example of how to help people continuously until his 
last days.” 

-Navajo Times, Denver Post 



Weird casino games 

LONDON — Here are a few casino games that 
never quite made it in the traditional casino: 

• Belgian Birdsong: Players wager on real 
birdsongs. Birds are placed in separate cages and 
players place wagers on which bird they think will 
sing the longest, which bird will sing loudest and so 
on. The perfect casino game for nature lovers, at least 
you won’t have to work out any complicated odds. 

• War: The simplest of card games - you’re dealt 
a card, the dealer is dealt a card and whoever holds 
the highest card wins. The aim is to win the whole 
deck, one card at a time. In short, this game isn’t. If 
you have the time, the patience and the funds, you can 
play forever. While it might not be the most complex 
card game at the casino, its basic premise inspired 
several casino classics. 

• Gerbil Roulette: In this game it’s a gerbil that 
decides whether you win or lose with your lucky spin. 
Instead of a ball being dropped onto the spinning 
roulette wheel, a gerbil is placed in a box at the center 
of the wheel. Additional numbered boxes are attached 
to the outer spokes of the wheel. The wheel is spun, 
the gerbil is released and whichever numbered box 
it then decides to scurry into is the winning number. 

- Jackpot City 


Mohawk Chief stolen from 
Mexico Park 



TOWN OF MEXICO, N.Y. — A 6-foot-tall, 
200-to-3 00-pound statue of Revolutionary War figure 
Chief Joseph Brant has been taken from its spot near 
the entrance of Mexico Point Park. 

Sandra Scott, co-president of Friends of Mexico 
Point Park, said park officials would welcome its 
return, no questions asked. 

“The problem, I think, is that it looks a lot like 
a cigar store Indian, which I believe sells for a lot of 
money,” said Scott, who said she feared the statue has 
been taken out of the Mexico area. “I don’t think it 
could be very local because what could you do with 
it? Everyone local would know where it came from. 
It’s one of a kind.” 

The Brant statue is the second of a series of four 
carved and painted figures, called “Park People,” 
set up to depict various aspects of the park’s history. 
Others include a waitress from 1910, a lady in Gay 
Nineties swimming garb and boxer Carmen Basilio, 
who trained there when it was the Mexico Point Club. 
A fifth statue of a little boy going fishing with his dog 
was unveiled July 15. 

Brant was a Mohawk Chief who met with 
British Col. Barry St. Leger in 1777 at a spot on the 
present park grounds to discuss how best to attack 
Fort Stanwix in Rome. Brant argued that St. Leger 
should take a longer route by way of the Oswego 
River. An American spy, Silas Town, overheard the 
argument. The longer route gave Town time to warn 
Fort Stanwix. St. Leger ’s forces were beaten back 
at the fort, then decisively defeated at the Battle of 
Oriskany. 

The spot at the park where the argument took 
place now is called Spy Island. The Brant statue 
stood at the head of the trail leading to the island. The 
statue was carved from white pine by Ken Richards, a 
former industrial arts professor at the State University 
College of Oswego, and painted by Rebecca Woods, 
who taught art at Mexico middle schools. 

-Syracuse Post-Standard 


2009 Supreme Court ruling 
may hinder Poarch Creeks 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. — A 2009 decision by 
the U.S. Supreme Court could impede the Poarch 
Band of Creek Indians’ plans to add more than 5,000 
acres onto its reservation in Escambia County, Tribal 
officials said. 

Gambling opponents and some seeking to tax 
the Tribe have seized on the Carcieri v. Salazar ruling 
as an opening to return the Tribe’s existing federal 
trust land back to the state’s jurisdiction, a move that 
would make the Tribe subject to state laws. 

Most of the land that the Tribe wishes to add to its 
reservation is a wildlife reserve, said Robert McGhee, 
the Tribe’s governmental relations adviser. Many of 
the Poarch Creek government buildings are in the 
proposed federal trust area. McGhee pointed out that 
the Poarch Creek could not build a casino since the 
caveat that no land in the requested area “could be 
used for possible future economic development” was 
included. 

“The main concern is taking it out of our tax 
jurisdiction,” said Escambia County Commission 
Chairman David Stokes, who took little comfort in 
the Tribe’s promises not to build a casino. “Once it is 
into trust, they can do anything they want.” 

In the Carcieri case, the Supreme Court rejected 
a move to add new federal trust land to the reservation 
of a Tribe in Rhode Island because that Tribe was 
officially recognized after the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934. However, the high court did not require 


the Rhode Island Tribe’s established federal trust land 
to be returned to state and local control. 

If Carcieri were interpreted as applying to the 
existing land of any Tribe recognized after 1934, the 
Poarch Creek Tribe, which officially was recognized 
in 1984, could lose its federal trust land. Casinos 
would then fall under state jurisdiction and likely 
meet the same fate as Alabama casinos shut down by 
state officials in recent years. 

-AL.com 


Senecas seek to preserve native 
language 

SENECA, N.Y. — Of the 3,000 Seneca Indians 
living on the nation’s two western New York 
reservations, only 50 speak their native language. 

A $200,000 federal grant for the Seneca Language 
Revitalization Program has further solidified a 
partnership with Rochester Institute of Technology 
(RIT) to develop a user-friendly, comprehensive, 
web-based, interactive Seneca language dictionary 
and reference guide that will allow future generations 
to study and learn the language. 

The grant will enhance the usability of the Seneca 
language through a series of educational programs 
designed to build capacity among Tribe members. 
Tribal member Robbie Jimerson, a graduate student in 
RIT’s computer science program, is charged with the 
complicated task of creating logic rules - including 
syntax and grammar - for every word in the Seneca 
language and creating a web-accessible dictionary for 
English-to-Seneca translation. 

“My grandfather has always said that a joke is 
funnier in Seneca than it is in English,” Jimerson 
said. “I’ve always been interested in learning 
about the way the words are put together, and my 
background in computer science is the perfect fit for 
this complicated project that features a language that 
is very contextual. For example, there are 72 different 
ways to say one particular word, and one letter or 
syllable can completely change the meaning.” 

“The Seneca Nation language is a living thing, 
and the beauty of the language is in its complexity,” 
said Jason Younker, RIT assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology. “Robbie is a conduit - 
building the bridge connecting the native language 
with second-generation speakers. He’s exactly 
the kind of student we are looking for to help with 
projects like this: Native American students from 
New York state with the expertise and a desire to give 
back to their Nation. It’s crucial that work like this is 
done for our future generations.” 

Jimerson said the project will take years to 
complete. Funding for the revitalization program runs 
through July 2014. 

- RIT University News 


Game-changing building 
material ready 

SEATTLE — Stramit CAFboard is a sustainable 
construction material that is load bearing, structurally 
strong, non-toxic, carbon-negative, mold and pest 
resistant, energy-efficient, highly sound absorbent, 
nearly fireproof and 100-percent organic without 
any of the volatile organic compounds found in 
many traditional building materials. Environmentally 
friendly, this new-age construction material can 
replace traditional building materials, such as 
fiberglass insulation, gypsum board, medium-density 
fiberboard, particle board and sound-proofing panels 
in a wide-range of commercial and residential 
applications. 

And the product will hit Indian Country 
construction market soon. 

Alekson Native American Enterprises LLC 
and Stramit USA announced an agreement granting 
Sachem Building Solutions exclusive representation 
of Stramit CAFboard in Indian Country USA and 
the First Nations of Canada. Alekson and Sachem 
are 100-percent Native American and female-owned 
by members of the Citizen Band of the Potawatomi 
Nation of Oklahoma and the Mashpee Wampanoag 
Tribe of Massachusetts. 

“We are excited to be working with Stramit USA 
to bring this opportunity to Indian Country. There 
are more than 200,000 housing units required to fill 
the immediate needs of Indian Country,” said Jim 
Alekson, Sachem’s CEO. “We believe the unique 
characteristics of Stramit CAFboard can be used to 
fill this need.” 

“Many traditional construction materials contain 
unhealthy levels of formaldehyde and other toxins. 
Additionally, many building materials are highly 
flammable, are poor heat- and sound-transfer barriers 
and generate significant construction site waste that 
is deposited to landfills,” said Tim Evans, Stramit 
executive vice president of sales and marketing. “We 
believe Stramit CAFboard is the perfect solution to 
overcome all these building-related problems.” 

-Sachem and Stramit USA 
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DOJ awards 4 Violence Against 
Women’ prosecutors to three 
Midwest Tribes 

BISMARCK, S.D. — The United States 
Department of Justice (DOJ) Office on Violence 
Against Women announced that the Standing Rock 
Sioux Tribe in South and North Dakota, Pueblo 
of Laguna in New Mexico, Fort Belknap Tribe in 


Montana and the Winnebago Tribe in Nebraska will 
be awarded cooperative agreements to cross-designate 
Tribal prosecutors to pursue violence against women 
cases in both Tribal and federal courts. 

The Standing Rock Sioux Reservation was one 
of three reservations examined in a 2006 Amnesty 
International report, “Maze of Injustice: the Failure 
to Protect Indigenous Women from Sexual Violence 
in the USA.” According to the report, Native women 
are 2.5 times more likely to be raped or sexually 
assaulted than any other woman in the U.S. 

“We know that violence against Native women 
has reached epidemic proportions,” said Bea Hanson, 
director of the DOJ Office on Violence Against 
Women. 

“Restoring safety for Native women requires the 
type of sustained cooperation between the federal and 
Tribal justice systems that we see in the jurisdictions 
participating in our Tribal SAUS A project.” 

Tailored to meet the particular needs of the 
participating jurisdiction, these pilot programs 
are designed to improve the quality of cases, the 
coordination of resources and the communication of 
priorities both within and between the various law 
enforcement agencies working in this area. 

-US. Department of Justice, Office of Public 

Affairs 


Supreme Court threatens 
sovereignty 

WAYLAND TOWNSHIP, Mich. — In an 

8-1 decision which legal experts fear will open the 
floodgates to frivolous challenges to American Indian 
land trust acquisitions, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that a Michigan man has a standing to sue the U.S. 
Interior Department for taking land into trust so the 
Match-E-Be-Bash-She-Wish Band of Pottawatomi 
Indians could build a casino. 

Not long after the Gun Lake Casino opened in 
February of 2011, non-Indian David Patchak filed a 
federal lawsuit claiming the Interior did not have the 
authority to take the land into trust because the Tribe 
was not “under federal jurisdiction” in 1934 when 
the Indian Reorganization Act was passed. The court 
agreed and remanded the case back to the district 
court for a trial on the merits of Patchak’s arguments. 

Justice Sonia Sotomayor, the lone dissenter, 
argued that the ruling now gives litigants the right to 
challenge not only government trust interest in Indian 
lands, but also its interest in public lands, such as 
National Park Service parks. 

USET president Brian Patterson echoed the 
justice: “Once again... the court has overturned a 
long-settled principle with the likely result of creating 
turmoil in Indian law and depressing Tribal economic 
development.” 

Washington, D.C. attorney Judy Shapiro said, 
“We still don’t know what new threats to Tribal 
sovereignty may be posed by cases working through 
the courts or not yet filed. All Tribes should press 
their congressional delegations for a quick and clean 
legislative correction to the decision to protect Tribal 
trust lands now and in the future.” 

-Indian Country Today 


New Tribal Economic 
Development Bonds OK’d 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — The United States 
Treasury and the Internal Revenue Service, in 
an effort to spark economic growth in American 
Indian communities, published new guidance on 
the allocation of Tribal Economic Development 
Bonds (TEDB). Established under the American 
Reinvestment and Recovery Act (ARRA), TEBD 
will provide Tribes with the authority to issue tax- 
exempt debt for a wider range of activities to spur 
job creation and promote economic growth in Indian 
Country - similar to that available to states and local 
governments. 

TEBD will lower Tribes’ borrowing costs 
and make it easier to engage in new economic 
development projects. The TEDB program is currently 
the only mechanism Tribes have to issue tax-exempt 
debt; Treasury has recommended Congress grant 
Tribes authority to use lower-cost, tax-exempt bond 
financing on a permanent basis. 

Under the new rules, Tribes can receive 
TEDB allocations for projects in the final stages of 
production. Once a Tribe receives an allocation, it 
will have six months to move to final debt issuance. 
If a Tribe is unable to issue within that time frame, the 
allocation will be returned to Treasury and available 
for redistributions. Treasury currently has about 
$1.8 billion in TEDB authority. No single allocation 
can exceed 20 percent of the remaining amount, 
meaning that the current maximum single allocation 
is approximately $360 million. When there is less 
than $500 million in TEDB authority remaining, the 
maximum allocation will be $100 million. 

The new guidelines were developed with 
significant Tribal input consistent with President 
Obama’s Memorandum on Tribal Consultation. 

-United States Office of Economic Policy 


Grammys bring back Latin 
awards, not Native American 


NEW YORK — After the National Academy 
of Recording Arts and Sciences slashed its Grammy 
award categories in 2011, Native American music 
entries were stuck in a broad “catch-all” Regional 
Roots Music category that includes Polka, Cajun and 
Hawaiian music. But with an outcry apparently louder 
than anyone else, formerly scrapped award Best Latin 
Jazz Album was reinstated as a separate category for 
the next Grammys, scheduled for February 2013. 

- Indian Country Today 
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Education B 


Education Department hosts annual college tour 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The Education Department designed 
its annual college tour to promote higher 
education while introducing students to a 
handful of schools every summer. It gives 
students an opportunity to see their options 
before deciding which school to attend. 

“Our goal is to expose students to the 
world beyond the reservation and Florida,” 
director of Education Emma Johns said. 
“We go to schools out of state and come 
back to Florida every fourth year.” 

For a week in June, around 20 students 
from grades nine to 12 toured Florida State 
University, University of North Florida, 
University of South Florida, University 
of Central Florida, Flagler College, Santa 
Fe College, Full Sail University and the 
Connecticut School of Broadcasting in 
Tampa. The group met with admissions 
representatives, housing directors, athletic 
directors and the president of FSU, Eric J. 
Barron. 

While at FSU, the students got a behind- 
the-scenes view of the sports program. 


They met with coaches; toured the stadium, 
athletes’ workout facility and trophies; and 
went onto the football field. 

“I saw my dream college for the very 
first time,” said McKayla Snow, 15, of 
Brighton, who attends Okeechobee High 
School. “I always dreamed I’d go to FSU 
since I was 5 years old.” 

Jason Melton, 18, went on the college 
tour even though he will attend FSU in the 
fall. A graduate of The Sagemont School, he 
hasn’t chosen a major yet, but he is thinking 
about film. 

“This is my fourth college tour and my 
last one,” he said. “Now that I’m about to 
start college, there is nothing to hold me 
back.” 

The students were exposed to a lot 
during the college tour, but their visit to the 
Connecticut School of Broadcasting was the 
most interactive. Students read scripts for 
radio, saw how to edit and sat at the anchor 
desk and read the teleprompter. They also 
listened and watched the results of their first 
time behind the microphone or on camera. 

“The students had no idea what it takes 
to produce a broadcast and how much fun 


it can be,” Higher Education coordinator 
Paola Moneymaker said. “Some of them fit 
right in, found their voices and saw it as a 
possible career choice.” 

Some students already have an idea of 
what direction their lives will take. 

“I want to be a career officer in the 
Marines, then study psychology and Native 
American law. One day I may run for 
Chairman,” said Tylor Tigertail, 17, of Big 
Cypress. “Everyone should come on a trip 
like this; it opens your eyes that college life 
is a whole lot different. It will take a lot of 
work, but I think it will be fun.” 

Sara Ramos-Huggins said she 
enjoyed learning about what to expect 
while attending college. She wants to 
study physical therapy, so she focused 
her attention on two schools that offer the 
program: UCF and USF. 

Another positive experience for the 
students was to meet and bond with kids 
from other reservations in Florida and 
elsewhere. 


+ See COLLEGE TOUR on page 3B 



Rodney Riser 

Tribal high school students learn about Florida State University during a tour of the campus. 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Mallorie Thomas, LaShae King, Austin Thomas, David King, Temperance Williams and Ruby Osceola spend time painting. 


Tribe offers Financial Literacy 
Seminar for youth 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Taxes, credit cards, 
stocks, mutual funds, money markets, real 
estate - they are enough to make anyone’s 
head spin, especially recent high school 
graduates and college students. 

From July 12-14, a class of 42 of 
these young adults successfully completed 
an intensive three-day Financial Literacy 
Seminar to give them the skills necessary to 
survive in the financial world. 

“This was our largest class,” said Rita 
McCabe, of the Executive Administrative 
Office. “We offer the three-day course every 
summer, but we also have monthly courses 
anyone can attend throughout the rest of the 
year.” 

The Tribe has held these seminars for 
four years, and according to McCabe, this 
was the greatest turnout. Students came 
from Hollywood, Big Cypress, Immokalee, 
Brighton, Tallahassee, Tampa and Virginia, 
and instructor Brantly Chavis Jr., of the 
Lumbee Tribe of North Carolina, taught 
them about the importance of understanding 
their finances and making their money work 
for them. 

“It’s a tough three days for them,” 
said Chavis, who works for Cambridge 
Financial Partners in California. “But we 
want to make sure they are financially astute 
and savvy in their decision making.” 

Chavis explained how individual 
stocks are affected by the market. He used 


Apple as an example and asked the students 
how many had an iPhone. Most hands went 
up. Then he asked how many had an iPad 
and quite a few raised their hands. 

“About 75 percent of you have an 
iPhone and a lot of you have an iPad,” he 
said. “Given how much they cost, about 
$20,000 was spent on Apple products in 
this one room alone. That is why Apple’s 
stock is doing so well. You guys are making 
Apple rich.” 

He also advised them to always 
research a company in the news before 
deciding to invest. Together they looked up 
Google, Facebook and Yahoo to track their 
earnings and news items. 

“We are learning how to keep our 
money in our pockets,” said Darion 
“Stitchy” Cypress, 17, of Pembroke Pines. 

Emanuel Sukhu, from the Tribe’s 
Treasury Office, discussed per capita 
distributions and explained the advantage of 
increasing the amount of withholding taxes 
to avoid a tax bill at the end of the year. He 
also advised them to put away half of their 
money in a savings account. 

“We’ll make smarter decisions now,” 
said Tayler Cypress, 19, of Hollywood. 

“And we are learning how to save and 
spend our money wisely,” said Stacy Smith, 
19, of Tampa. 

For those Tribal members who want 
to brush up on their financial literacy by 
attending classes throughout the year, 
contact Rita McCabe at RitaG@semtribe. 
com or 863-763-4128 ext. 15403. 


Brighton youth enjoy summer camp 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 


BRIGHTON — With summertime in 
full swing on the Brighton Reservation and 
hundreds of youth out of school, Brighton 
has two summer camps with many activities 
to keep the youth engaged during their 
break. 

The camp has no shortage of action, 
including media production, aviation 
building, arts and crafts, movies, health, 
volleyball, softball and football, just to 
name a few. The activities are offered by 
the Boys & Girls Club and the Recreation 
Department. 

Recreation holds their summer camp 
from 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m., and all community 
youth are invited to participate. 

With several Tribal members attending 
the camp daily, Recreation’s main focus is 
on sports, but it also works with the Arts and 
Crafts Department to provide a craft hour 
for youth each week. 


The camp also promotes an early 
morning fitness hour. 

“It keeps them active, out of trouble 
and promotes healthiness,” fitness specialist 
Ignacio Orozco said. 

If youth participate throughout the 
week, they are treated to a field trip, such as 
ice skating, bowling and movies. 

In addition to Recreation’s youth 
summer camp, the Boys & Girls Club has a 
summer camp for youth as well. 

Under the direction of Boys & Girls 
Club unit manager Derek Pierce, the 
summer camp, on average, has about 40 
daily participants between the ages of 
5-18. The camp focuses on keeping the 
kids’ minds stimulated in a fun, structured 
environment. 

“A lot of what we are doing is pretty 
heavy stuff, particularly with the music,” 
Pierce said. “They write lyrics and learn 
time management in sort of a structured 
way.” 

The youth also do other things to help 
spark their interests. The latest projects 


include rocket building and the home 
makeover of a doll house. 

“These projects stimulate good 
conversation. It gets them thinking about 
their future,” Pierce said. “They are related 
to science, to math, and we get to see where 
it goes from there.” 

The younger kids can choose from all 
sorts of fun activities, including arts and 
crafts, movies, tether ball, jump rope and 
kickball. 

“I like coming to camp because we get 
to play all kinds of games,” Jana Johnson 
said. 

Pierce said he hopes everyone will give 
the camp a try. 

“Kids got to have something to do over 
the summer - something that’s structured, 
safe and fun,” he said. “Sometimes parents 
want a break, and we provide those kinds 
of services to give the kids structure 
and attention that they deserve over the 
summer.” 

♦ See more CAMP photos on page 3B 



Instructor Brantly Chavis Jr. shares financial information with the class. 


Beverly Bidney 


High schoolers can get an edge at College Application Workshop 

This is the first time the Education Department is hosting the event 


BY BRAUDIE BLAIS-BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

FORT LAUDERDALE — For the 

first time, the Education Department will 
hold a College Application Workshop 
from Sept. 14-16 at the SpringHill Suites 
by Marriott. 

Organized by Higher Education 
recruiter Robert Caruso and tutor 
coordinator Julissa Collazo, the event 
will focus on helping high school seniors 
understand every step of the college 


application process. 

“We are seeing a lot of applications 
being done last minute,” director of 
Education Emma Johns said. 

The workshop hopes to put an end to 
last-minute or incomplete applications, she 
said, and will also help prepare students 
for the college process in ways that their 
schools may not provide. 

Seniors will arrive at the Marriott 
Friday night, and the college “boot camp” 
will commence Saturday morning. It will 
offer tutors for everything from SAT/ACT 
preparation to filling out the Common 


Application, a free online undergraduate 
application. Since more than 400 colleges 
and universities, including Florida state 
schools, accept the Common Application, 
it is essential to understand. 

“It’s only going to benefit them,” 
Caruso said. 

Tutors will also help seniors with their 
college essays, which have become an 
increasingly crucial factor in admissions. 

“Many schools, such as Florida State 
University, are looking heavily toward 
applicants’ essays to make their admissions 
decisions,” Caruso said. 


The Education Department’s staff 
hopes to familiarize Tribal members with 
essay topics that they may encounter on 
applications. 

“We want to help create college-level 
essays,” Johns said. 

She said seniors who participate 
increase their chances of getting into their 
schools of choice. And because the staff 
is familiar with college admissions at 
many universities and colleges, they know 
what specific schools are looking for. The 
workshop will help students tailor their 
applications to those schools. 


“Seniors are working hand-in-hand 
with Education,” Johns said. 

It’s not a weekend at the beach, but 
the College Application Workshop will be 
an incredible resource for Tribal members 
wishing to attend college. Although a new 
program, the workshop will help change 
the way high school Tribal students 
approach higher education. 

Students can RSVP to their local 
Education Department advisers no 
later than Aug. 17, and all seniors are 
encouraged to participate. 
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Native Learning Center launches 
new online training courses 


HOLLYWOOD — The Native 
Learning Center (NLC) announced the 
launch of a new series of online training 
courses, Kerretv Online (Kerretv means 
“learning” in Creek). 

The center, which offers Native and 
Indigenous people the opportunity to 
gain knowledge and skills that improve 
quality of life through housing-related 
educational programs, said the courses will 
allow individuals to actively engage with 
educational materials based on their five 
focus areas: culture and language, financial 
wellness, grants education, housing 
strategies and Tribal government. 

“I am excited that the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida Native Learning Center is able to 
deliver a powerful and free online learning 
management system, Kerretv Online, to 
Indian Country, so we can supply all Native 
Americans with educational materials and 
resources 24 hours a day, 7 days a week,” 
NLC executive director Georgette Palmer 
Smith said. 

Kerretv Online is now live, and anyone 
interested in the courses can create a free 
profile by visiting www.kerretvonline.com. 



KERRETV 

ONLINE 


Kerretv Online will provide learners with 
information, resources and activities while 
providing Native and Indigenous people with 
knowledge and skills that improve the quality 
of life through housing-related educational 
programs. 


The Native Learning Center will 
present its “Tuition-Free Training - Getting 
Started with Investing webinar on Aug. 1 
from 2-3 p.m. using Kerretv Online. 

For more information, visit www. 
nativelearningcenter.com or call 954-985- 
2300. 


Tampa community celebrates graduates 



Ryan Watson 

Tampa Liaison Richard Henry, right, holds a graduation dinner on June 26 at Council Oak at the Tampa Hard Rock to recognize all the hard work the 
students put forth to graduate. 


Big Cypress youth stay active during summer camp 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — For kids, summer 
is all about having fun. No homework, no 
tests, no sitting still in a classroom for long 
hours at a time. Going to camp is about 
going outside, being active and having a 
good time trying new and exciting activities. 

A group of about 35 Big Cypress kids 
spent July 1 0 at the Recreation Department’s 
summer camp fishing, playing billiards and 
enjoying swamp buggy rides. 

“This is the first year of the summer 
camp,” said Josh Jumper, Herman L. 
Osceola Gymnasium site manager. “We 
start every day with a fitness class, and 
then we do sports, swimming, video game 
tournaments, billiards, wildlife programs 
and field trips off the reservation. The 
response so far has been great.” 

The camp teams up with the Boys & 
Girls Club twice a week for activities and 
once a week for a fun-filled pool party. The 
combined camp went fishing at the spillway 
on Boundary Road and honed their skills 
with fishing poles, as well as with traditional 

gigs- 

The gig, a long spear with multiple 
sharp prongs at the end, is used to spear gar 
and other fish in shallow waters. Wildlife 


Department director Randall Osceola 
helped teach the campers how to use a gig. 

“It’s very heavy when you throw it,” 
Mary Jane Vasquez said. 

The fish were biting at the campers’ 
hooks as they cast their lines off the bridge 
over the spillway. 

“It isn’t the biggest fish I ever caught, 
but it is the biggest anyone caught today,” 
said Elisah Billie as he prepared to throw his 
sixth catch of the day back into the water. 

During the activities, kids have the 
opportunity to learn new skills. 

“The kids get to explore the reservation 
with knowledgeable [Tribal] members,” 
said Thommy Doud, Big Cypress Boys & 
Girls Club manager. “We are fortunate the 
Wildlife Department takes them out here. 
It’s a great resource we have.” 

Big Cypress Recreation coordinator 
Kelvin Robinson said the response to the 
camp has been great - they get more and 
more campers every day. 

“Some kids are gamers who only like 
to play video games and don’t really like 
sports, but they all enjoy the activities 
with the Wildlife Department,” he said. 
“To see them enjoying the outdoors is very 
gratifying.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Uliana Robbins proudly displays her fish, which is a brim. 
This is her first time fishing. 



Beverly Bidney 

Jody Cabral gets familiar with a video camera as part of Big Cypress’ summer camp 
activities. 



Campers take a ride on a swamp buggy. 


Beverly Bidney 

A.J. Vasquez racks ( em up. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Akira Cabral shows off a worm he is 
about to use as bait. 


Beverly Bidney 

Skyal Tommie watches the ball after taking a 
shot at pool. 




Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

The campers learn to play pool. At the front table are Skyal Tommie, left, and his cousin Troy Yescas. Campers and counselors fish on the bridge over the spillway. 
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Hollywood youth attend Summer 
Academic Enrichment Camp 



Braudie Blais-Billie 

Youth participate in a flag-drawing contest in honor of the Fourth of July. 


BY BRAUDIE BLAIS-BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 


HOLLYWOOD — The Summer 
Academic Enrichment Camp, hosted on 
the Hollywood Reservation, is no ordinary 
education-oriented program. The trailer 
was teeming with children talking and 
giggling as they eagerly looked for their 
bathing suits. Glittery clay pots expecting 
to sprout seeds lined the windowsills of the 
camp’s trailer, and a flag-drawing contest 
was held in honor of the Fourth of July. 
It was almost 11 a.m., and the morning of 
tutoring had passed. The time had come for 
the part all the Tribal children were waiting 
for: swimming. 

“With the Enrichment Camp, the 
kids not only get recreational and athletic 
component, they bridge over to the next 
grade,” Julissa Collazo, tutor coordinator, 
said. 

With the junction of the Boys & 
Girls Club with the Education and 
Recreation departments, learning has been 
revolutionized into an easy, exciting and 
comprehensive summer program. The 
campers refresh and further their academic 
endeavors in the mornings, as well as have 
intense summer fun in the afternoons. 

This is the first time that the three 
departments have come together to create 
an enrichment program that benefits Tribal 
youth. 

The camp also provides special 
services, such as the Children’s Center for 
Diagnostics and Therapy treatment team, 
that offer children language or behavior 
therapy. 

“[The Tribal campers] are putting 
education first and learning good habits,” 
Collazo said. 


On Mondays and Wednesdays, 
Recreation provides activities and games 
in the afternoon, such as relay races and 
obstacle courses. The Boys & Girls Club 
organizes activities and games every 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoon. They also 


provide breakfast and lunch daily, feeding 
all 67 children enrolled in the camp. 

“It’s better to keep them occupied,” 
Work Experience camp assistant and recent 
high school graduate Cindy Osceola said. 
“Better than them getting into trouble.” 

Osceola helps with the children, 
ranging from kindergarten to eighth grade, 
as they learn math, reading and other basic 
skills. She said she loves the job. The 
counselors work with the campers through 
worksheets, word problems and most 
importantly, games. 

“There are more games than textbook 
learning,” second-grade counselor Linette 
Odon said. “It gets the kids more involved.” 

Learning games, such as dice or 
chess, teach them how to develop healthy 
relationships with one another, not just 
develop themselves academically. 

“It’s good because of the academics 
and games,” Odon said. “The games that 
the Boys & Girls Club provides help with 
teamwork.” 

The merging of the Education 
Department, Boys & Girls Club and the 
Recreation Department brings the Tribe 
together, as well as the concepts of education 
and amusement. As the campers ran against 
time and each other through the Fourth of 
July relay race, they playfully competed 
as a team. Each egg fallen from a spoon or 
dive onto a slip-and-slide was teaching the 
Tribal youth what it means to play by the 
rules and cooperate with one another. 





Braudie Blais-Billie 

Kids cool off in the pool as one of many activities planned for Hollywood’s Summer Academic 
Enrichment Camp. 



The campers gather in a circle for a game of catch. 


Braudie Blais-Billie 




Braudie Blais-Billie 

The summer camp includes Fourth of July crossword puzzles. 



Campers participate in an egg relay. 


Braudie Blais-Billie 


Braudie Blais-Billie 

Campers get a lesson in math while enjoying a snack. 


+ More CAMP photos from page IB 



Andrea Holata 

Bridgett Koontz practices recording a song at the Boys & Girls Club’s summer camp. 



Andrea Holata 

Instructor Temperance Williams enjoys arts and crafts with LaShae King and Richard Smith. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Lewis Gopher gets ready to throw a ball Marci Osceola, left, and Mallorie Thomas 
during dodgeball at the camp in Brighton. jump rope during activity time at camp. 



Andrea Holata 

Instructor Temperance Williams enjoys arts and crafts with LaShae King and Richard Smith. 



After a long, hot day outside, the children get ready for movie time. 


Andrea Holata 


♦ COLLEGE TOUR 

From page IB 


“The trip was a great experience,” 
said Marissa Osceola, 16, of Naples, who 
attends the community school. “It was 
good to do it as a group and get feedback 
from others.” 

Moneymaker said these experiences 
are essential for the future of the Tribe. 

“We are trying to shape future 
leaders,” she said. “We need to make sure 
students are getting the best education 
possible so they will be able to handle the 
responsibility of running a multibillion- 


dollar organization. Many of our current 
leaders have a bachelor’s degree in 
business, which helps to strengthen the 
organization. They will need the degree, as 
well as leadership skills, in the future.” 

High school students are encouraged 
to go on the college tour every summer 
starting with freshman year. If they do, 
they will have seen about 15 universities 
by their high school graduation. 

“We want to expose students to 
various different options,” Moneymaker 
said. “They need to see how realistic going 
to college is for them. Getting an education 
is a way to better themselves and become 
well-rounded individuals.” 
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GUY SELIGMAN, P.A. 

Criminal Defense Attorney 

“ We are here to represent 
your Seminole Family. ’’ 

❖ 1 Id ping good people in trouble 
<* Speaking for those who have no voice 

♦> Effective, aggressive, counsel For you 
and your family 






SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 

Come see Low it all began... 

Join us for our 15tb Anniversary celebration 

August 21, 2012 -11 am 


Ah~Tah~Thi~Ki Museum Big Cypress Reservation 

877-902-1113 www. ahtahtlnki . com 

Open to Tribal members. Tribal employees. Museum members and invited guests only. 
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Tribal employee to be inducted 
into college Hall of Fame 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — An exceptional college sports 
career is something an athlete can be proud of for 
a lifetime. Tribal employee Charles Fisher, a James 
Madison University (JMU) graduate of the class of 
1983, recently learned he will be inducted into his alma 
mater’s Athletic Hall of Fame for the years he played on 
the school’s championship basketball team. 

“It’s a great honor, and I am humbled by it,” said 
Fisher, a contract specialist for the Buildings and 
Grounds Department. “I had a great career there, and 
I’m thrilled to be in the Hall of Fame.” 

Fisher attended JMU, in Harrisonburg, Va., on 
a basketball scholarship for four years. While an 
undergraduate, he played point guard and led his 
team to victory in the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA) tournament, Colonial Athletic 
Association division, three times. He was named Most 
Valuable Player in 1981 and, during his senior year, 
was the second leading free-throw shooter in the nation. 
Fisher said he averaged 12 points per game throughout 
his college career, was named the team’s top defensive 
player and helped them average 23 wins per year. 

While in college, he learned to balance athletics 
with academics. His coaches helped instill that 
discipline by putting the team in study hall 10 hours a 
week. 

“That was where I learned good study habits 
and how to stay focused,” Fisher said. “But you also 
needed good family and friends around you to keep you 
humble. It was challenging, but I love challenges.” 

Living the life of a student athlete prepared him 
for life after school, and Fisher credits his coach, Lou 
Campanelli, for keeping him on track. 

“I believe my college experience helped shape the 
character and values I have today,” he said. “I learned 
to make academics my No. 1 priority so I could be 
successful in life.” 

Drafted by the NBA’s Philadelphia 76ers in the 
ninth round after graduation, Fisher played point guard 
for the team for one year. The difference between being 
on a college team and a professional team was huge. 

“In the NBA, you know someone else wants your 
job, so you are always trying to perfect your craft,” 
Fisher said. “You need to have a lot of confidence.” 

After being released by the 76ers, he had 
opportunities to play basketball in Europe and China, 
but Fisher chose to coach instead. He embarked on 
a 13 -year career as a college basketball coach at 
Roanoke College in Virginia; Samford University in 



* . * 0 * 



Photo courtesy of James Madison University 

Charles Fisher, left, plays college basketball for James 
Madison University during the early 1980s. Fisher will be 
inducted into his school’s Athletic Hall of Fame in October. 


Birmingham, Ala.; Radford University in Roanoke, Va.; 
the University of California at Berkeley; and Florida 
A&M University in Tallahassee. 

In 2011, he was nominated the Colonial Athletic 
Association’s Legend of the Year for demonstrating 
good character, values and sportsmanship throughout 
his college career. 

After graduating with a degree in physical 
education, Fisher earned his master’s degree in the 
same field from California State University, Fresno. 
Following his career as a college coach, he spent more 
than 15 years as a physical education teacher, coach 

♦ See HALL OF FAME on page 2C 



Youth perform in dance recital 


Brett Daly 

Preslynn JennaSue Baker, left, and Chaka Smith, third from left, show the audience their ballet routine during their June 
16 recital in Okeechobee. 

+ See more DANCE photos on page 2C 


Athletic Department hosts 
coaching workshops 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Participating in youth sports can have an enormous 
impact on a child. Perhaps the most important component 
leading to a child having a positive experience lies with 
the coach. 

To ensure the volunteer coaches involved in the 
Tribe’s sports teams are trained well, the Recreation 
departments of Hollywood, Immokalee, Big Cypress 
and Brighton recently held training workshops. 

“We want to provide the best facilities and 
opportunities for our youth, but we also want to make 
sure they are getting proper coaching” said Richard 
Blankenship, Tribalwide director of Recreation. “We 
depend on volunteers, so we need to make sure they have 
as much knowledge as possible to coach effectively.” 

Coaching a game is only a small part of a coach’s 
duty because more time is spent in practice than at 
games. Run by the Northwood University Sports 
Management Department, the coaching clinics taught 
volunteers how to set up and implement a successful 
practice by using time efficiently. The training was not 
about the rules of the game; it was about how to coach 
sports in general. 

“A typical way of running drills is to have a group 
of kids do the drill while the rest of the group watches,” 
Blankenship said. “The workshops taught how to get 
everyone involved all the time so no one is just standing 
around.” 


Usually, about 66 percent of practice time is spent 
standing around doing nothing and only about one-third 
of the time is spent practicing actual skills, Blankenship 
said. The goal is to reverse those numbers by having the 
entire team always engaged in practice. For example, 
during a standard baseball practice infield drill, the 
coach hits a ball to a player who then throws to first 
base. At the workshops, the coaches learned a better 
option is to make each drill a live game practice. Instead 
of the coach hitting to an infielder, the team members 
bat while the rest of the team is in the field with no idea 
where the ball will be hit. Everyone is involved in each 
play. 

“The class was great,” said Josh Jumper, site 
manager of the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium in 
Big Cypress. “We learned about other tools to use in 
coaching. They taught us how to coach large groups of 
kids by breaking them into smaller groups to keep them 
all active.” 

Armed with this training, the coaches can have 
a positive impact on their teams by the effective and 
efficient use of practice time. Ultimately, the likelihood 
of a kid having a great memory of a youth spent in 
sports is much higher. 

“The simple point of the coaches training is that 
kids can be taught to do anything well with enough 
repetition,” Blankenship said. “With enough reps, 
every kid will get better.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Devin Osceola, left, and Krishawn Henry dribble through the obstacle course to the far side of the court. 


Hollywood basketball camp 
teaches youth fundamentals 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Youth attending basketball 
camp at the Hollywood gym are learning a lot more 
than the best moves on the court; they are also learning 
skills that will ultimately help them succeed as adults. 

Sure, the KCITY basketball program teaches 
kids the fundamental skills of the game, including 
dribbling, shooting, defense, conditioning, passing 
and scoring, but it also teaches them the value of good 
sportsmanship and teamwork. 

“In basketball there are no losers,” KCITY coach 
K.C. Cullins said. “As long as you play your hardest 
and have good sportsmanship, everybody wins.” 

The KCITY program attracts 20-40 kids each 
session, and the group takes to the court for some basic 
drills. During the camp on July 3, campers learned how 
to control the ball up and down the court, shoot baskets 
and dribble with their non-dominant hand. 

“Basketball is my life,” said Devin Osceola, 16, 


who plays on his school team at Gulliver Preparatory 
School in Miami-Dade County. 

“I love to play basketball and it’s good exercise,” 
said Mailani Perez, 16, who plays on the Jewish 
Community Center team. “I like to practice four times 
a week.” 

Cullins believes he is planting seeds that will teach 
the kids how to be productive citizens. He tells them 
not to be afraid to make mistakes; it is the best way to 
learn. 

“The kids love this program,” Tribalwide 
Recreation director Richard Blankenship said. “It 
isn’t your everyday program; it’s pretty intense. Our 
ultimate goal is to increase awareness of the basketball 
program, so we build multiple teams in multiple age 
groups for a Tribal league.” 

The remaining dates for the KCITY summer 
basketball program are July 3 1 and Aug. 2 from 4-7 
p.m. 

+ See more CAMP photos on page 2C 



Beverly Bidney 


K.C. Cullins observes David Channer as he learns to dribble the ball. In the background, Sabre Billie awaits her turn. 


Andy Girty wins Howard Tiger 
Memorial Award 


SUBMITTED BY MOSES JUMPER JR. 

Contributing Writer 

LAWRENCE, Kan. — After 56 years of service 
on the staff of Haskell Indian University, Cherokee 
Tribal member Andy Girty was awarded the prestigious 
Howard Tiger Memorial Coach and Teachers Award. 
The award - named in honor of Howard Tiger, World 
War II veteran and outstanding athlete of the Seminole 
Tribe - is sponsored by the Seminole Tribal Council. 

The presentation took place at the university 
during the school’s commencement and pow-wow. The 
award is given to a Haskell teacher, coach or employee 
who has shown outstanding dedication to the school 
and students involved in athletics. 

Girty’s career has included service to the school 
from 1956 to the present as a vocation teacher and 
coach of Haskell softball teams. He currently teaches 
the Cherokee language in the school’s academic 
system. Girty’s claim to his longevity and dedication to 
Haskell is his trust and faith in God. 

Also during the festivities, Tribal member Moses 
Jumper Jr. was awarded a Pendleton Indian blanket 
from the staff at Haskell for outstanding alumni for 
2012. Moses was a former student and athlete at 
Haskell and received his associate of arts degree from 
Haskell. 

The awards committee thanked Tribal Chairman 
James E. Billie and Brighton Councilman Andrew 
J. Bowers Jr., both former Haskell students, for their 
support of the award given in honor of one of the 
Seminole Tribe’s leaders, athletes and war heroes. 
Tribal Treasurer Michael Tiger is Howard Tiger’s son. 



Photo courtesy of Moses Jumper Jr. 

Moses Jumper Jr. and Andy Girty receive Haskell Indian 
University special awards. 
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Tribal youth showcase talent at Okeechobee dance recital 



Jetta Osceola, fourth from left, performs with her classmates during a June 16 recital, which showcased what she learned that year in dance class. She attends Leslie’s Dance Studio in Okeechobee. 


Brett Daly 



Brett Daly 

Aiyana Tommie performs during one of her dances. “Dancing 
teaches me technique, and it’s really fun,” she said. 


Brett Daly Brett Daly 

Chaka Smith shows some attitude during her dance recital at Preslynn JennaSue Baker, second from left, and Chaka Smith, third from left, show the audience their ballet routine. 
Okeechobee High School. She attends Leslie’s Dance Studio. 



Brett Daly 

From left, Chaka Smith, Preslynn JennaSue Baker, dance teacher Leslie Stokes, Jetta Osceola and Aiyana Tommie pose for a picture. The Okeechobee dance recital features dozens of dances, including routines by Seminole Tribal youth. 


Brett Daly 


♦ HALL OF FAME 

From page 1C 



Photo courtesy of James Madison University 

Charles Fisher, left, plays college ball for James Madison University during the early 1980s. 


and principal at schools in Miami Dade and 
Broward counties. Then, after retiring from 
education, he felt compelled to continue 
giving back to the community and joined 
the Seminole Tribe in October 2011. 

“I see this as a great opportunity to 
contribute to the Seminole Tribe,” he said. 
“This has been a great marriage.” 

Fisher, who earned his doctorate 
in Christian education at Jacksonville 
Theological Seminary in 2007, also serves as 
minister at the New Mount Zion Missionary 
Baptist Church in Liberty City. He is also a 
motivational speaker and addresses school 
groups, using sports as a metaphor to get his 
message through to the students. 

A family man, Fisher lives with his 
wife, Shirelle, and children Charles Jr. and 
Chanelle. His daughter Chauncie attends 
Florida State University. 

The induction ceremony will take place 
at the university on Oct. 12. 



Beverly Bidney 

Fisher works for the Seminole Tribe today. 


+ CAMP 

From page 1C 




Beverly Bidney 

Mailani Perez and Darlah Cypress watch as Devin Osceola takes a shot. 


Beverly Bidney 

Tameron Wilcox tries for a basket as David Channer dribbles behind him. 
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Announcements 


Congratulations 


Birthdays 



Congratulations Cooper 

We are so proud of the beautiful and wonderful young woman you 
have become. From the moment you were born you brought joy into 
our hearts. Through the many milestones beginning with preschool 
graduation we have watched you blossom into this smart, funny, 
caring person whom I’m proud to call my daughter. It seems like 
yesterday I was holding you in my arms all wrapped in a pink baby 
blanket. Now you (we) have reached 2 more important milestones 
in life, your high school graduation and your 1 8th birthday. Your 
life is steadily moving forward whether we’re ready or not (tear) 
but you will always be our baby girl. We are confident that you 
will make good decisions in your life, even when the time comes 
where temptation is so strong and you may stray away from the 
good we tried hard to instill in you; you will always hold your head 
high, learn from your mistakes and move on looking back only to 
remember where you came from. People will always fail you and 
may try to bring you down but never forget that GOD will never 
fail you. HE will always be there for you, to love you, to forgive 
you no matter what. Life is about experience and now it is time 
for us to let you go... to experience all that the world has to offer. 
Take your time, life can’t possibly happen any faster than it already 
is. Congratulations on your high school graduation & happy 18th 
birthday! ! ! 

We love you!! 

Mom & Stepdad (Clea & Manuel Correa) sister (Marley) brothers 
(Shawnee & Lakota) Nana & Papa (Marie & Fred Phillips) 


Poems 


When I wrote this poem (“Together Again”) it was dedicated to three close friends, but since then I have lost 
another brother in Christ and that is Wonder Johns. I want to say that these men will be greatly missed by family 
and friends. I will miss seeing their faces at church functions and truly the Seminole Tribe will miss them for 
their leadership and godly wisdom. Yet, I know that I will see these men again because of their faith and trust 
in Jesus Christ. This poem was written from my memories of them. I know Wonder was a true cattle man 
and loved the sport of rodeo as he would support his daughters who were great rodeo athletes. As they have 
journeyed on into the spirit world I know that they are together again. 

- Moses Jumper Jr. 


“Together Again” 


This poem was written to honor 
Howard Micco, Roger Smith, Joe 
Lester Johns and Wonder Johns 

We honor 3 men who blessed us 
with laughter, friendships, 
and to many were the next of kin. 

They have gone on to the spirit 
world where, with God they 
are all together again. 

We will miss them for they were 
Indian cowboys like you 
and me. 

They stood for a way of life and 
were proud of the lifestyle 
they wanted others to see. 

I have got to believe their faces 
are shining down upon this 
show tonight 

Their spirits with the saints in 
glory, oh, my it must be quite 
a sight! 

It wasn’t so very long ago that 
these Indian Cowboys rode 
their favorite horses across the 
reservation land. 

They wore cowboy hats, 
wranglers and boots, and were 
never embarrassed to be known 
as an Indian Cowboy man. 

They loved the Indian cowboy 
way of life for it was the way 
they wanted to be. 

The horses, the cattle, riding their 
pastures where they 
knew a man could really be free. 


These men stood for a way of life 
that many don’t 
believe in today. 

God, family, and friends is how 
they lived their way. 

Howard, Roger and Joe were to 
many family and a friend. 
That’s why today I’m sure they 
are all together again. 

We will miss them for we all 
have memories of 
them down here. 

The Indian songs that Howard 
would sing or riding his mule 
and complaining about that little 
gadget in his ear. 

Roger was good at sports and 
rode bulls and rodeoed for 
awhile. 

And there was no one Roger 
would greet without that 
familiar smile. 

Joe Lester was a true rodeo 
cowboy who competed till the 
very end. 

The Indian National Finals just 
last year was where he had 
been. 

These three men had one thing in 
common besides the 
cowboy life they love. 

That was their trust and faith in 
God above. 

It’s hard to believe we won’t see 
their faces on this earth or 


see them sitting tall in the saddle 
riding against the wind 
But I know across those glades in 
Heaven they are riding 
together again. 

I’m sure they would say don’t 
shed too many tears for me. 

For in this land I live its such an 
awesome place to be. 

Yes, there are horses and cattle 
and no fences to repair. 

For the glades and rivers and 
everything here is beautiful 
beyond compare. 

I believe in Heaven they have 
met family, and old cowboys, 
for too many they were a true 
friend. 

Imagine the joy of them all being 
together again. 

These three Indian cowboys are 
truly home and their aches 
and pain are a thing of the past. 
Going to rodeos and raising 
cattle, riding the glades and 
prairies of Heaven where they are 
truly free at last. 

No, I don’t think they want to 
come back to a place with 
sickness, sorrow and sin. 
Today they are going through the 
gates of Heaven riding 
good horses on streets of gold 
and they are together with 
God again. 



Jade Lizett Tapia 

When we first held you in our arms in 1997, 
you were a fragile little baby with a serious medical 
condition. You were the angel we had prayed for 
and God had answered our prayers. You have never 
let anything hold you back and have the strength to 
overcome all obstacles. You will always be our miracle 
child and the love of our lives. 

As you celebrate your fifteenth birthday, you have 
blossomed into a beautiful flower and we share your 
dreams of happiness. 

Love, Mom and Daddy 

(Juan Tapia and Sylvia Marrero of Immokalee) 


3 Toj>e you dad a fiapjty birthday, 
my one and onCy son, 'Brandon 
Joe OsceoCa. 

Love, Mom 


(‘TwiCa Ter kins) 



Savannah Redbone-OsceoCa, 
Jfajrpy thirteenth birthday 
on JuCy 16. 

from your mother (Teena 
Redbone), brother LyCe and 
the rest of your f amiCy from 
Brighton and OkCahoma 


Blast from the past 



Pictured is Tribal member Billy Walker in 1988. Photo submitted by Billy Walker’s mother, Frances. 


Letter to the editor 


“The Seminole/ 
Miccosukee in Me” 

Unconquered is the way, so in me 
I will never ever fear. . . 

I will stand tall each and every 
year. 

Florida is home. 

Where the Unconquered roam. . . 
Everlasting is what we be, 

So the land we will never ever 
leave. 

- Patrick Gator Doctor Jr. 


To: The Seminole Tribune 

I really enjoyed the June 
29 issue - especially the article 
“Seminoles and Christianity.” My 
father, Joe Colbert, was one of the 
Oklahoma ministers who traveled 
to Dania Reservation in 1936 
and dedicated the First Seminole 
Baptist Church - which is now 
Hollywood. It was very interesting 
and somewhere in my collections 
of pictures, I have the group of 
ministers and the gathering of the 
Seminoles that dedication day. 

I always look forward to your 


paper because I have many friends 
there including the Chairman, 
James E. Billie. My late husband, 
Scatty Harjo, considered him as his 
younger brother. Please give him 
(James) my best regards and get 
completely well soon because I still 
consider him as my family. 

I have so many friends at 
all big or original reservations 
- Hollywood, Big Cypress and 
Brighton. I would like to say, 
“Hello” to everyone. 

Thank you very much. 

Esther Harjo 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Attention Seminole Tribal members, 

To submit an announcement, please send your message along with your name, phone 
number, email, address, the names of your parents, children and grandparents and your 
clan (optional). Please include your mailing address if you’d like your photos returned. 
Sign and date your submission and send it via: 

• Email: BrettDaly@semtribe.com 

• Fax: 954-965-2937 

• Mail: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood, FL 33021 

• Drop-off: Monday-Friday, 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Classifieds 



I MYRNA LOY 


THRIFTARELLA’S 

Furniture, homegoods. jewelry, 
gifts, collectibles, vintage items 
and more 

(no, we don’t sell clothes) 


4300 Davie Road/SW 64th Ave. 
Davie. 

954-587-0818 

Monday-Saturday 10-6. 


Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal 
dividends, MasterCard and Visa accepted. 24 
hours • Speedy Release • Professional Service. 
1128 NW 3 1st Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, FL 333 1 1 


www.thriftarellas.com 

RS. Join us on Facebook at 
ThriftarellasConsignment. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


owners 

meeting 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 4 
10AM 

HARD ROCK LIVE 
SEMINOLE HARD ROCK 
HOLLYWOOD 

Get important news 
and updates about the 
Hard Rock International Brand 
and see what’s in store 
for our future. 



Questions? Please call 954 . 327 . 7684 . 




All Seminole Tribe Members 
and their immediate families 
are welcome to attend. 



Tribal members graduate 
vocational school 
EDUCATION * IB 


Family Services hosts 
Wellness Conference 
COMMUNITY * 3A 


Tribal youth excels in 
rodeo competitions 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 
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Brett Daly 

Alexis Aguilar crowned 
Miss Florida Seminole 


Brighton Seminole Trading Post 
holds grand reopening 



Beverly Bidney 

The Brighton Seminole Trading Post reopens with a complete makeover. 


BY RACHEL BUXTON 
Freelance Writer 

BRIGHTON — After about 45 years 
in existence, the Seminole Trading Post 
on the Brighton Reservation underwent a 
much-needed renovation. 

Tribal officials and members, as well 
as people from surrounding counties, made 
the trek to Brighton on July 26 for the 
grand reopening of the improved Brighton 
Trading Post. 

“This is a project that we have been 
working on since I took seat exactly a year 
ago,” Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard 
said. “We had to blow this thing up as big 
as possible so we could generate more 
people to come here and do business with 
us from the outside.” 

The day brought energy and excitement 
with Seminole Tribe regular Mobile Mike 
and several radio stations, including Wild 
95.5 and Y100 Miami, giving away CDs, 
DVDs, and waterpark and concert tickets. 

Cars also lined up in both directions 
along Highway 721 hoping to be one of the 
first 200 patrons to arrive at the Trading 
Post to receive $25 of free gas. 

James Holt, along with his brother 
Clinton Holt, kept Seminole heritage 
alive by putting on alligator wrestling 
and venomous snake demonstrations 
throughout the day. Also, Mobile Mike’s 
Gourmet Burgers and Fries provided a 
free lunch of hamburgers, hot dogs and 
refreshments for the crowd, while people 
popped in and out of the newly constructed 
convenience store to see the transformation. 

“It’s a step up from the old one,” 
Lynvetta Myers, of Moore Haven, said. 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. said he was 
surprised when he got his first peek inside. 

“I was here last week, and when I 
walked in I didn’t know where I was at,” 
he said. “It just looks so great.” 

The Brighton Trading Post got a 


complete makeover with the addition 
of about 1,000 square feet. The original 
building was completely gutted, which 
included not only the convenience store but 
also a Laundromat and manager’s office for 
the RV park, which is also a Tribal entity. 

A trailer facility was brought in 
to accommodate the Laundromat and 
manager’s office, as well as serve as the 
point of sale system for the Trading Post’s 
gasoline services. 

“We were able to [keep] the store open 
for the community because that was very 
important on Larry Howard’s list,” said 
Juan Menendez, the manager for the Board 
Construction Division. 

The construction lasted roughly 
four months and resulted in an almost 
2,500-square-foot convenience store with 


all new amenities, including the infamous 
Beer Vault. 

“We actually added more things in our 
store,” Rep. Howard said. “We have hot 
foods - something we never had before 
- mocha, cold coffee and a brand-new 
slushie machine for the kids.” 

Rep. Howard said he wanted to prevent 
this project from sitting on the backbumer. 

“He was very psyched about the 
project,” Menendez said about Rep. 
Howard. “He was out here every day 
during construction.” 

The Brighton Trading Post is an entity 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. under 
the Board of Representatives. 

♦ See TRADING POST on page 6A 


Brianna Nunez takes Jr. Miss title 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 


Tribal youth attend Camp Kulaqua 



Beverly Bidney 


Campers start down the Ichetucknee River in the rain during Camp Kulaqua. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 


HOLLYWOOD — Thirteen young 
women celebrated their Seminole heritage 
and culture on July 28, vying for the 
coveted Miss and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole 
crowns. While all wanted the responsibility 
of serving as their Tribe’s ambassadors, 
only two received the honor. 

Alexis Aguilar, one of five Immokalee 
contestants, shined during the 55th annual 
Princess Pageant and earned the Miss 
Florida Seminole Princess crown. Aguilar, 
the first runner-up in last year’s Jr. Miss 
category, is a senior at Immokalee High 
School and succeeds Princess Jewel Buck. 

“I put my whole heart into it,” she said. 
“It’s a big responsibility, and I hope I can 
make my Tribe proud.” 

Brighton resident Brianna Nunez took 
the Jr. Miss title for her performance during 
the pageant, held at the Tribal Headquarters 
Auditorium. After not placing in last year’s 
pageant, Nunez said hearing her name 
called as the winner this time around was 
bittersweet. 

“I feel ecstatic,” she said moments after 
outgoing Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Jaryaca 
Baker crowned her. “There are no words to 
describe how I feel. It’s the most amazing 
feeling I’ve ever felt.” 

Each contestant - two competed for 
Miss Florida Seminole and 1 1 for Jr. Miss 
- was judged in the areas of traditional 
wear, talent and impromptu questions. In 
addition, a five-person panel of judges 
interviewed each contestant individually, 
and each completed an essay answering 
the question, “Where would you take Miss 
Florida USA in the Tribe and why?” 

Aguilar stood out in the talent portion 
for demonstrating how to make a baby 
hammock. Once finished, she sang a lullaby 
in her native language. Nunez sang Amazing 
Grace in English and Creek, while fellow 
contestants Alexis Jumper demonstrated 
how to sew a Seminole patchwork skirt, 
Thomlyn Billie explained the significance 
of the Tribal flag and Randee Osceola 
taught the crowd how to bead a Seminole 
necklace, just to name a few. 

“I see growth in the development of 
the pageant, as well as in the depth of the 
contestants,” said pageant judge Melonie 
Mathews, of the Santa Clara Pueblo/Navajo 


Tribe. “They’re so rich in culture. It makes 
my heart sing when I see so many young 
ladies embracing their [heritage]. They’re 
keeping their culture strong.” 

Event emcee Van Samuels also 
announced other individual awards in 
both the Miss and Jr. Miss competitions. 
Aguilar and Nunez won best talent; Braudie 
Blais-Billie and Kirsten Doney won best 
essay; and Aguilar also secured the Miss 
Congeniality title. 

In addition, Jr. Miss contestants Doney, 
Tia Blais-Billie and Brooke Osceola were 
named first, second and third runners-up, 
respectively. 

In keeping with this year’s theme, 
“Unconquered Seminole Women: Leading 
by Example,” Princess Committee 
Chairwoman Wanda Bowers recognized 
past Princesses who pursued higher 
education and awarded them special 
necklaces adorned with graduation and 
princess insignias. 

“I want to empower our Seminole 
women and make sure they know they 
can do what they want in our Tribe,” said 
one recipient, Christine McCall, Princess 
Committee secretary. She graduated from 
Florida State University with a bachelor’s 
degree in 2009. “Miss Florida Seminole 
has not only achieved higher education but 
has worked in many ways to contribute to 
the Tribe that supported them during their 
reign.” 

The Tribal Council elected the first 
Seminole Princess in 1957 to act as the 
Tribe’s official ambassador and to educate 
people about the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
Current Princess Committee member 
Connie Gowen had the honor of wearing 
the first crown. The first official pageant 
took place in 1960 in conjunction with the 
grand opening of Okalee Village, and 51 
Princesses have since been crowned. 

For outgoing Miss Florida Seminole 
Princess Jewel Buck, the experience offered 
her a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity. During 
her reign, she attended events like FSU’s 
Homecoming and the Miss Indian World 
Pageant (her favorite experience, she said), 
all while sharing her culture with the world 
and serving as a role model for youth. 

“I can’t say enough about my 
experience and what I’ve learned over the 
past year,” she said. 

+ See PRINCESS on page 7A 


HIGH SPRINGS, Fla. — Summer 
camp is a place for kids to learn who they 
are by participating in activities they don’t 
usually do at home. Instead of sitting 
around watching TV, playing video games 
and spending time online, campers spend 
their time running, swimming, learning 
and bonding with their peers. 

For the ninth year, youth from the 
Tribal community spent two weeks from 
July 29 through Aug. 10 at Camp Kulaqua 
in High Springs in northern Florida. 
Health, wellness and culture were the 
themes at camp, so in addition to usual 
camp activities, the campers attended 
classes to reinforce Tribal culture, learned 
good eating habits, saw how they can make 
a difference in the world and learned how 


their ancestors foraged and hunted food. 

“We want kids to learn to be healthy 
and fit because we are apt to diabetes,” said 
Helene Buster, camp director and director 
of Family Services in Big Cypress. “The 
focus is to teach them there is a healthier 
lifestyle.” 

During the first week, 102 teens 
attended, and during the second week, 90 
kids, ages 7-11, attended. The camp didn’t 
allow junk food or downtime; the kids 
awoke at 6 a.m. and kept busy until lights 
out at 9:30 p.m. Equipped with a staff of 55 
adults, 13 junior counselors, 14 members 
of the Seminole Police Department and 
six firefighters, the campers were well 
supervised. 

A nutrition class presented by Allied 
Health focused on healthy eating and 
addressed diabetes, using the example of 
pop star Nick Jonas, who has the disease. 
It emphasized how making good food 


choices helps Jonas manage his diabetes. 

SPD taught a class on Stranger 
Danger and how to stay safe. Lessons 
included knowing parents’ full names, 
home telephone numbers and addresses, as 
well as knowing who can pick them up at 
school. 

Making a Difference, presented by 
Family Services, asked the kids to think 
about what they would like changed on their 
reservations and how they would go about 
making the changes. Some of the changes 
the campers mentioned included stopping 
drug and alcohol use, decreasing bullying 
and planting more trees. Their solutions 
included forming clubs to have anti-drug 
and anti-alcohol activities, talking to Tribal 
leaders, donating money for more trees, 
respecting elders and staying in school. 

+ See CAMP on page 6A 
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Editorial 

Tough decisions save our future 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

S ince this 
administration 
took office a year 
ago, we have 
been faced with a 
host of tough and 
ongoing decisions. 
As you know, just 
like every other 
government in this 
country, budget 

and other financial 
matters loom at the 
very top of an unprecedented list of issues 
that demand our immediate attention. Every 
day the Seminole Tribe is growing, adding 
new Tribal members, and with that comes 
added per capita expenses. Not immediately 
- but soon - the impact of these expenses 
will be felt by all of us. You have noticed 
and felt, I am sure, the repercussions of 
many difficult decisions we have made. 
And the hard time decisions are not over by 
any means. 

We must go through another round 
of hard decisions to ensure that we do 
not fall into a similar predicament as 
the Mashantucket Pequots. Most Tribal 
members know the Pequots as the first 
wealthy gaming Tribe and now, suddenly 
they are broke. Just like that, they are 
billions of dollars in debt. It could not have 
happened overnight. But it is safe to say it 
must not have been properly addressed until 
it was too late. 

This administration is doing everything 
it can to ensure Tribal members retain their 
current lifestyle. But some adjustments 
will have to be made to prevent a complete 
collapse like the Pequots. 

In addition to tough financial decisions, 


there are other factors beyond just numbers 
of dollars that will affect the budgetary 
process - factors the Seminole Tribe has 
not often faced, such as future enrollment 
and blood quantums. Looking at our 
current situation, one school of thought 
identifies two major issues that we must 
come to grips with soon: 1. What is the 
makeup of the Seminole Tribe of Florida? 
Should the Miccosukee be counted or not 
counted on our rolls? And 2. When does a 
Tribal member become eligible to receive a 
financial dividend? Do we leave it at birth, 
as it is now, or should the financial benefit 
not begin until the age of 18? 

These decisions need the input of all 
Tribal members. We can’t ignore these 
issues because they make us uncomfortable. 
They need to be right out in the forefront 
of every Tribal member’s mind. We can no 
longer shy away from this issue. It comes up 
constantly. By all means, we need to have a 
plan. And we need it now. 

Another issue that affects our Tribal 
financial picture is the quality and efficiency 
of our programs. We must continue to 
examine and re-examine all our funded 
programs - from Education to Recreation 
to the Youth Centers, everything - and 
evaluate the benefits these programs bring 
to the Seminole Tribe. This evaluation must 
look at the services the program provides 
and determine if there is a real need being 
addressed and that we didn’t create a 
program just to have another program. 

If there is a real need, then we must 
makes sure we have the proper personnel 
and infrastructure in place to meet the 
current and future needs of Tribal members. 
And then we need to have a mechanism in 
place that provides an ongoing evaluation, 
not just an end-of-the-year review. Ongoing. 


It makes good business sense. 

Like with anything, people will get 
complacent and comfortable in their 
jobs, used to the routine, and maybe there 
are some careless things happening. A 
lot of folks may think, “Well no one is 
complaining; we must be doing everything 
all right.” But that is not necessarily the 
case. I’ve had experience with this sort 
of evaluation during my days as General 
Manager of the Immokalee Casino. 

There we had independent “secret 
shoppers” come in and evaluate the whole 
place: the valet, security, the wait staff, 
the cocktail servers, etc. They observed 
the state of the bathrooms, the operation 
of all the machines, including the ATMs. 
They came in four times a year, and no one 
knew when. Believe me, even though we 
managers like to think everything is going 
properly, we still appreciate independent, 
trained people who come in and tell you if 
your food quality is good, if the bathrooms 
are clean, if the valet was rude. We wanted 
to evaluate the staff in their everyday work 
environment, not when we are all on our 
best behavior because it is inspection day. 

Casinos are always under a microscope. 
It highlights how we can improve, be more 
efficient and smarter with our money. And 
the purpose for this is not to eliminate; it’s 
designed to improve programs. Now you 
might find out a certain program is not 
needed. There may be another program that 
provides the same services. This is the sort 
of discussion we will need to have, ongoing, 
if we truly want to improve and provide 
efficient, proper services to our Tribal 
members. This has to be our M.O. 

Right now everything is about dollars 
and cents. Everybody wants more. That 
is natural, but until we start using these 


methods to explore our system, it’s difficult 
to consider increasing dividends or services. 
This is a new position for the Seminole 
Tribe. Just about every year since the 
Tribe organized, we have moved upwards, 
increasing our financial status year after 
year. For this to continue, however, we have 
to reduce our spending and implement these 
controls and evaluations. 

These are really tough topics this 
administration has to address. We don’t have 
a crystal ball to tell us what the previous 
administration was thinking. I do know that 
these issues were not addressed, and it fell 
into our hands. And we are not going to pass 
it off to the next administration. It needs to 
happen now, and we are facing these issues 
head on. 

I know there will be negative feelings. 
It will be natural. But with good business 
sense and the right decisions, people will 
understand, and the negative feelings will 
go away. Wouldn’t it be easier to ignore? 
Sure, just leave it for the next guys. That 
may be what happened at Pequot. But if we 
don’t talk about it, three, five, 10 years from 
now we could be on the verge of becoming 
another Foxwoods. 

And can you imagine the reaction from 
Tribal members? “You guys knew about 
this all along! Why didn’t you tell us? Why 
didn’t you do something?” We have to 
protect the current AND future needs of the 
Tribe. This administration is here to address 
these issues. 

I sometimes wonder if people are 
listening, if they are trying to understand 
what is happening with the Tribe. I do 
know, however, that everyone is interested 
and tuned in to what is happening with their 
pockets. Enrollment, dividends, programs 
- it is all directly affecting what goes in 


our pockets. I am confident the people will 
support measures that will ensure we do 
not become another Foxwoods casualty. If 
you don’t understand, ask questions. I am 
tickled pink when we are questioned. It 
shows me that you are listening. 

Now, on the surface it may seem 
like, “Wow, the Seminole Tribe is having 
no problems. Look at the parking lots at 
the casinos - they are all full all the time, 
it seems.” But what the news media and 
others don’t realize is we try to remain self- 
sufficient, without government subsidies. 
Actually, we are having the same problems 
as the federal government, just on a different 
scale. We are trying to maintain our identity 
and our culture by providing for ourselves. 
We are not looking for a handout. Self- 
sufficiency is expensive. 

To ensure that we maintain that level 
of self-sufficiency, we have to address 
many issues today. The process has to 
start somewhere. It will start with this 
administration. When you come into these 
positions of leadership, you have to be 
ready to tackle these issues. It is vital. Our 
decisions - or non-decisions - will impact 
what the Seminole Tribe is today and what 
it will be in the future. 

Finally, we simply can’t be worried 
about what happens in the political world. 
We came into office because we want to 
have a positive effect on the Tribe. That’s a 
huge positive. But if we allow our problems 
to continue unaddressed, it becomes a huge 
negative. 

God bless the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 



How would you define a Native? 


Tribal Council convenes 
for regular meeting 


BY RUTH HOPKINS 
Indian Country Today Columnist 

What makes one Native? Mainstream 
society certainly attempts to define us by 
promoting stereotypes passed down from 
old Hollywood movies, with stoic Italians 
painted red speaking broken English. 
Collegiate mascots depict us as brutal, 
war-mongering savages and celebrities and 
hipster models who flood the public eye 
with sexualized, exploitative imagery when 
they pose wearing little more than imitation 
war bonnets that misrepresent what it truly 
means to be Native. History written by 
the European invaders is also inaccurate 
because it is skewed to their perspective, if 
Natives are even acknowledged at all. 

While addressing how non-Natives 
view us is worthy of consideration - 
especially for those who hope to dissuade 
ignorance about us - it is more important 
that we, as Natives, consider how we define 
ourselves to heal our communities and for 
our own well-being, as well as that of future 
generations of Natives. Identity is who we 
are. In order to know where we are going, 
we must first know where we’ve been and 
how we got here. We must remember who 
and what we stand for, as individuals and as 
Native nations. 

For some, the answer to what defines 
one as being Native is just a question of 
“race.” If only it were that simple; however, 
race is ultimately a social construct. People 
who are identified as belonging to the 
same race often share similar history and 
morphological traits like skin color, but 
not always. Biologically, we all have DNA 


containing the same components and are 
members of the same species. Intrinsically, 
we all belong to only one race: humanity. 
Furthermore, defining Natives by race 
alone is inaccurate from a legal standpoint 
in the United States of America. You see, 
to the federal government, being Native is 
considered a political affiliation. 

Indian Tribes existed long before 
the United States did, but because of the 
genocide that took place at the hands 
of European invaders who landed on 
“American” shores, the mass theft of 
Native lands, war, the making and breaking 
of treaties with Native nations and related 
history surrounding the establishment of 
the United States, the federal government 
imposed itself upon us and became heavily 
involved in defining what is Indian via 
Tribal enrollment. The Supreme Court of 
the United States says Indian Tribes exercise 
inherent sovereignty by determining who 
may be a Tribal member, yet the federal 
government via the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (B.I.A.) invented rules regarding 
blood quantum to force Tribes to define 
themselves by blood with little regard for 
land holdings, culture, language, kinship 
and those often imperceptible spiritual 
bonds that all contribute to one’s true Native 
identity. 

Don’t get me wrong - blood ties are 
crucial to Native identity. Blood is ancestry. 
Even bloodlines do not fully explain Native 
identity though because traditionally, Tribes 
allowed for the adoption of non-blood 
members. Members who originated with 
other Tribes, or even non-Natives, could 
be absorbed into Tribes via marriage or 
adoption; but these events weren’t in name 


only, as we’ve seen occur with celebrities 
who are suddenly and rather inexplicably 
adopted by Tribes today. Originally, 
anyone who became part of a Tribe learned 
that Tribe’s culture, language and sacred 
ceremonies. They lived and worked in that 
Native community and played an active role 
as a Tribal member. 

Others say Native identity is about 
nationality. If one believes that Tribes are 
independent nations and not “domestic 
dependent nations” as defined by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, then you may be correct. 
Still, there are many Natives who embrace 
dual citizenship as Tribal members and 
Americans. I submit it is to our advantage 
to act as such. Yes, we should be proactive, 
responsible Tribal citizens, but the lives 
of American Indians are also greatly 
affected by the laws and subsequent actions 
handed down and carried out by the U.S. 
government. As a result, we would do 
ourselves a great disservice by refusing 
to take part in its political process. Those 
against us know it; that’s why the Red Vote 
is often discouraged by redistricting and 
other efforts to silence us. 

Tribes are ethnic groups. Ethnicity is 
more or less a descriptor of a population 
though, not a definitive marker of identity. 
So where does that leave us in our question 
of how do we define ourselves as Natives? 

Beside blood ties, Native identity is 
firmly anchored in tradition. Our cultural 
practices, our Tribal languages, our sacred 
rites, all define us. Without them, we would 
fail to exist as distinctive Native groups. 

To read the full article, visit www. 
Indian CountryTodayM ed iaNetwork. com. 


BY CAMELLIA S MITH-OS CEOLA 
Editor in Chief 

HOLLYWOOD — The Tribal 
Council convened for a regular meeting on 
July 1 3 at the Tribal Office Auditorium on 
the Hollywood Reservation. 

From the consent and regular agendas 
combined, 35 resolutions were passed, one 
withdrawn, one denied and one tabled. 

Here are a few of the resolutions 
passed that day: 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Kyle Jailen Baker - Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Amos Thompson Frank - Big 
Cypress Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Jeremy Smith - Brighton 
Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Savannah Joy Huggins - 
Hollywood Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Brandi Katrina Williams - 
Hollywood Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite 
lease to Noah Peter Yzaguirre - Immokalee 
Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of Tribal 

revocable permit between Seminole Tribe 
of Florida (permittor) and Cory Wilcox 


D/B/A Wilcox, 

Inc. (permittee) for 
a salon business 
- Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

Resolution: 

U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency 
grant application 
for funding of the fiscal year 2013 
Seminole Tribe of Florida Water Pollution 
Control Program for all Seminole Indian 
Reservations. 

Resolution: National Register 

of Historic Places nomination of the 
Council Oak Tree site on the Hollywood 
Reservation. 

Resolution: Approval of business 
lease between the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
(lessor) and Johns Family Enterprises, LLC 
(lessee) for development, use and operation 
of an organic fertilizer facility and all 
related uses, including sales and nursery 
operations - Brighton Reservation. 

Resolution: Approval of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Tribal Council Housing 
Policy. 

Resolution: Approval of investment 
in Johns Family Enterprises, LLC and 
providing a line of credit of up to $500,000 
to Stanlo Johns, Jeff Johns and Todd Johns. 



David Cypress sentenced for tax offense 


Tribal Board convenes 


MIAMI — Former Tribal Councilman 
David Cypress was sentenced to 1 8 months 
in prison on Aug. 9 for filing a false income 
tax return for 2007. 

Cypress, 61, pled guilty to the charges 
in April. 

“I apologized to everybody,” Cypress 
said during his sentencing hearing held at 
the Miami Federal Courthouse. “I fully 
accepted the responsibility.” 

Cypress’ attorney, Joel Hirschhorn, 
argued that the Big Cypress resident was 
confused about taxable income laws, citing 
his simple background and lack of education 
as the reasons. Cypress, he said, grew up in 
a chickee with no running water, hunting 
and fishing for food. 


U.S. District Judge Kathleen Williams, 
however, viewed the tax charge as “uniquely 
American” and sentenced Cypress to 
serve prison time. The prosecution, led by 
Assistant U.S. Attorney Carolyn Bell, had 
asked for a two-year sentence and portrayed 
Cypress as a “sophisticated” leader of 
the Seminole Tribe capable of making 
important decisions on his people’s behalf 
during his time on the Tribal Council. 

During the hearing, Cypress’ son 
Charlie testified on his father’s behalf and 
told the courtroom his father was a good 
man who helped him through some difficult 
times in his life. 

The prosecution called Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. to the 


stand, as well as Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Chief Financial Officer Jim Raker. Upon 
questioning, Raker spoke on Cypress’ 
misallocations of Council money during the 
time he spent serving. The prosecution also 
told of Cypress’ lavish spending during his 
years in office, from 1999-2010. 

When cross-examined, Raker 
mentioned that the Tribe now does more 
to educate Tribal members about tax forms 
and tax laws. 

Hirschhorn said he hopes Cypress’ case 
will cause procedures to be put in place to 
prevent this from happening to other Tribal 
members across Indian Country. 


BY CAMELLIA S MI TH-OSCEOLA 
Editor in Chief 

HOLLYWOOD — The Board of 
Directors convened on June 20 at the Tribal 
Office Auditorium in Hollywood. 

The following items were passed that 
day at the regular meeting: 

Resolution: Approval of Immokalee 
hotel development project. 

Resolution: Requirement to obtain the 
approval of the Board of Directors for non- 
budgeted expenditures equal to or greater 
than $50,000. 

Resolution: Termination of business 
lease L-2774 between Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. (lessor) and Johns Family 


Enterprises, LLC 
(lessee) for the 
development, use 
and operation 
of an organic 
fertilizer facility 
and all related uses, 
including sales and 
nursery operations 
in Brighton. 

The following item was passed at the 
special meeting: 

Resolution: Approval of Jill John 
to assume ownership of cattle herd and 
assignment of pasture land. 
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Annual Wellness Conference 
delivers healthy message 


BY ANDREA HOLAT A 
Staff Reporter 

MARCO ISLAND, Fla. — Tribal 
members from all Seminole reservations 
traveled to the Hilton Marco Island Beach 
Resort for the 19th annual Wellness 
Conference from July 15-20. 

The conference provided Tribal 
members with the opportunity to listen to 
their peers’ personal testimonies of alcohol 
and/or drug abuse. Also, guest speakers and 
experts from across the nation provided 
specialized insight into wellness and living 
a better lifestyle. The topics discussed 
included addiction, recovery, fitness, 
family, stress, gambling and grief. 

Seminoles in Recovery sponsored 
the event with other Tribal departments, 
including Allied Health and Fitness, Family 
Services, Health, Recreation, Culture, 
Education and Seminole Police. 

“The objective of the conference is to 
start a new, healthy routine in your life,” 
said Helene Buster, director of Family 
Services and coordinator of Seminoles in 
Recovery’s annual Wellness Conference. 
“A lot of people are here because they are 
trying to get well from substance abuse, 
grief, addiction and diabetes.” 

Wellness - comprised of mental, 
physical and spiritual components - covers 
many aspects of a person’s life and affects 
people in different ways. 

After Sunday evening’s registration 


and dinner, the weeklong conference 
kicked off early Monday morning with 
a 2-mile walk on the beach with nearly a 
hundred walkers and runners participating 
every morning. Several of the walkers said 
they enjoyed the exercise and will try to 
use the Wellness Conference walks to start 
a daily routine to get back into shape. 

Throughout the week, educators and 
presenters provided information on many 
topics, including protecting Seminole 
children, the secrets of staying in love 
and getting past the diagnosis. For some 
presenters, this was not their first Wellness 
Conference, including Don Bartlett and 
Denise Alley, sharing broken memories 
of childhood and learning how to love and 
accept themselves. Several of this year’s 
presenters were from the Seminole Tribe’s 
departments as well. 

The conference attendees’ favorite 
speakers were the personal testimonies 
provided by Tribal members in recovery. 
They told stories of their struggles with 
addiction and their new lives in recovery, 
hoping to inspire others fighting the same 
battle. 

On the last afternoon of the conference, 
participants gathered in a meeting room 
to have a sobriety countdown. With the 
highest number of years of sobriety starting 
at 42, the participants came forward one 
by one, announcing their time in recovery. 
They all shook hands and joined the circle 
of sobriety. At the end of the countdown, 


the room was filled with everyone holding 
hands in support of each other living a 
healthier, addiction-free lifestyle. With 
a combined 713 years of sobriety in the 
room, attendees gave each other courage 
and strength. 

In addition to the adults meeting all 
week, conference organizers planned an 
agenda for the youth attendees, where they 
attended daily classes with age-appropriate 
content. The youth’s topics included 
nutrition, fitness, diabetes and myths about 
drug use. In the afternoons, youth were 
treated to trips to the movies and to a water 
park. 

“This is an event that we hope that will 
get everyone started on a new routine in 
their life,” Buster said. “One day at a time, 
we are trying to get healthy and trying 
to learn a whole new, different lifestyle. 
That’s what it’s all about at the Marco 
Island Wellness week.” 

Feathered masks, long dresses, jesters 
and beads filled the room for the Mardi 
Gras-themed dinner party that closed out 
the week. Participants enjoyed each other’s 
company while listening and dancing the 
night away. 

“I had a good time this week at the 
conference, and I’m happy to see everyone 
having a good time tonight sober,” 
conference participant Alvin Buster said. 


+ See WELLNESS photos on page 11A 
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Seminole Media Workshop participants celebrate their accomplishments on the last day of the workshop. 


Seminole Media Productions 
Workshop expands curriculum 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — About a dozen 
Tribal youth caught an inside view of the 
media industry and how it operates during 
the sixth year of the Seminole Media 
Productions Workshop (SMPW) held at the 
Native Learning Center from July 23-27. 

With the help of SMP staff, youth had 
the opportunity to learn the basics of writing, 
interviewing, reporting, photojournalism, 
broadcasting, editing, production, filming 
and graphic design. 

The students had a choice of pursuing 
the graphic design (new to the curriculum 
this year), newspaper or broadcasting track 
based on their interests. They worked on 
individual projects throughout the week 
and presented them at the conclusion of the 
workshop. 

The graphic design group learned how 
to create logos, posters and business cards 
using graphic design software, such as 
Adobe Photoshop, InDesign and Illustrator. 

“It’s a hobby for me and something 
that interests me,” participant Ricky Joe 
Alumbaugh said. “I like [the workshop] 
a lot. It was fun. I learned a lot about 
Photoshop and stuff I didn’t even know.” 

SMP graphic designer Madeline 
Newcomb, who instructed the graphic 
design students, said she hopes the 
workshop helped the students further their 
careers. 

“I hope it makes them more enthusiastic 
about furthering their education beyond 
high school,” she said. “They learned so 
much and picked it up so quickly.” 

The broadcasting group, which had the 


most participants, learned about editing, 
the production process and video camera 
basics like shooting techniques, audio and 
lighting. The youth chose from three topics 
for their video projects: “Lost Languages,” 
“I am Unconquered” and “Red Barn.” 

For the “Lost Languages” project, 
participants filmed Tribal members and 
asked questions about their Mikasuki 
and Creek languages. For the “I am 
Unconquered” project, the students filmed 
Tribal members reciting that phrase for 
the purpose of promoting the Seminole 
Tribe. And for the “Red Bam” project, they 
gathered information for a PSA about the 
Brighton Red Barn. Participants honed 
their interviewing, shooting and editing 
skills throughout the week. 

Second-year participant Tori Osceola 
said she enjoyed the workshop because it 
gave her hands-on experience in a career 
she may want to pursue. She said she likes 
the camera, whether she’s singing on stage 
in front of the camera or interviewing 
someone from behind it. 

“I take it very seriously when I come 
to SMPW each year,” Osceola said. “I 
wanted to leam the backstage and how it 
all comes together. I am interested in media 
and see it in my future.” 

Seminole Channel staff selected three 
projects to air during their Aug. 14 show, 
as well as on their YouTube channel: “I 
am Unconquered” by Osceola, “Lost 
Languages” by Leissett Baker and “Red 
Bam” by Joseph John. 

The newspaper track learned basic 
journalism skills, which they used to 
interview Tribal members for profiles 
and culture stories. Students interviewed 


and photographed former Miss Florida 
Seminole Jewel Buck and patchwork 
makers Regina Thinn and daughter Janine 
Cypress Vazquez. With the information the 
youth gathered, they wrote articles for The 
Seminole Tribune. 

The youth also got real-world 
media insight from visits to the mega 
broadcast group Clear Channel Media 
and Entertainment, local print company 
ID Print, and the Hard Rock Live, where 
they took a backstage tour. They also had 
the opportunity to ask questions to Sun 
Sentinel sports columnist Mike Berardino 
and University of Florida journalism 
professor Ted Spiker. 

To end the workshop, each group 
gathered in the Tribal Headquarters lobby 
in Hollywood, where they displayed their 
projects for their families and friends. 

“If you have an interest in media, 
you should definitely take advantage of 
this program because it’s awesome and 
definitely helps you out in learning about 
what goes into media production,” SMP 
cohost and workshop participant Meredith 
Bullard said. “It’s good to get that hands- 
on training.” 

Many agreed that this year’s workshop 
was a success, filled with inside knowledge 
of media. SMP staff hope the workshop 
sparked participants’ interest so they will 
come back to intern with and work for the 
Tribe. 

“A lot of kids this week discovered 
talents they didn’t even know they had,” 
Newcomb said. 

+ See more SMPW photos on page 8A 



Beverly Bidney 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard gives Emma Urbina the keys to her new home, as the construction 
team looks on. 


Brighton resident receives 
keys to her new home 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Brighton resident 
Emma Urbina now lives in her dream home, 
thanks to the Tribe’s Construction and 
Development Department. The department, 
which bids for jobs alongside outside 
construction companies, built Urbina’s 
house in about six months. Brighton Board 
Rep. Larry Howard presented her with the 
keys to her new home on July 23. 

Urbina has lived on the same home site 
for 18 years in an older house, which was 
demolished to make way for her new one: a 
four-bedroom, three-and-a-half bathroom, 
nearly 4,000-square-foot, state-of-the-art 
showplace. Features include two covered 
porches, a game room with a wet bar and a 
master bath with a soaking tub. The kitchen 
is equipped with granite countertops, 
stainless steel appliances, a center island, a 
gas cooktop and plenty of space to create 
family meals. 

“I’ve been in the process of getting a 
new home since 2007, but it was always on 
the back burner,” Urbina said. “I hung in 
there, and I’m so happy with the house. I 
love it.” 

The site of Urbina’s new home formerly 
belonged to her father. Along with the 


Construction and Development team, she 
designed the home to her specifications and 
chose the finishes, including the tile, carpet, 
paint color and light fixtures. She lives 
there with her husband, Jesus, daughters 
Jewel (the former Seminole Princess) and 
Rosa and son Timothy. 

The Construction Department, 
established by the Board of Directors 
six years ago, has built homes for Tribal 
members on every reservation. To date, 
they have completed about a dozen and 
have the capacity to build many more 
custom homes every year. 

“I believe we can put more members 
in homes if we have the land,” said Rep. 
Howard, who would like to develop another 
housing area on 65 acres at the Flowing 
Well Grove in Brighton. “Our main focus is 
to make sure members are well taken care 
of here in Brighton and at Big Cypress and 
Hollywood, too.” 

The Construction Department has 
worked to improve efficiency in order to 
increase the department’s output. Although 
it’s a Tribal-run business, they must 
compete with other non-Tribal contractors 
for every job. 

+ See KEYS on page 6A 


Tribal member opens business 
at Hard Rock Seminole Paradise 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The Swamp, a 
new destination which epitomizes a fun 
evening out in South Florida, opened at the 
Hard Rock Seminole Paradise in July. 

Owned by Tribal member James 
Madrigal and his wife, Sheila, of Brighton, 
The Swamp is a Seminole-themed nightclub 
complete with a chickee and Seminole 
paintings. The chickee, used as a stage for 
the band, was built by Chairman James E. 
Billie. 

“The Chairman came in the other night 
with his family and was so happy with 
the final look,” Sheila said. “People can’t 
believe how well it turned out.” 

The nightclub contains wood walls, 
Seminole artwork and a tin roof over the 
bar, while a large, open-mouthed, metal 
alligator sculpture guards the stage. Patrons 
love to pose for photos with the harmless 
beast. The bars at the front and back of The 
Swamp open directly to the outside through 
large roll-up doors, beckoning people to 
come check it out. Loud classic rock music 
and a spacious dance floor complete the 
ambiance. 


“This isn’t the South Beach look; 
we wanted to reflect this part of Florida,” 
James said. “We are getting great feedback 
from people who come in; they say it’s an 
inviting and homey atmosphere.” 

Entrepreneurs for 25 years, the 
Madrigals own two other businesses 
near Brighton in Lakeport: Ridge Runner 
Airboats and J & S Trees. Their sons James 
Thomas, 24, and Garrett, 21, work in the 
businesses with them. 

“When the economy slowed down, the 
opportunity for The Swamp came up, and 
we said, ‘We’re there,”’ Sheila said. 

“The Council saw that we are hard 
workers and approved the business,” James 
added. “But the most important thing is to 
have our sons working with us. We try to 
teach our kids that nothing is beyond you; if 
you put the effort into it, you will succeed.” 

During The Swamp’s first week in 
business, the family took note of what 
worked and what needed modifications. 
The staff of 1 8 adjusted well and the crowds 
rolled in, lured by the music and friendly 
atmosphere. 

+ See SWAMP on page 6A 



Beverly Bidney 

James and Sheila Madrigal, Dorothy Burkhardt and Garrett Madrigal are at their new business. 
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Field Day Challenge held for 
Naples, Immokalee communities 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

NAPLES — Everybody was a winner 
when Naples and Immokalee youth 
participated in the first Naples Field Day 
Challenge at the Golden Gate Community 
Park on Aug. 14. The young athletes took 
over the ball field and surrounding shady 
park for a full day of fun-filled activities and 
a picnic cookout. 

The events were coordinated by 
Naples Liaison Brian Zepeda, Juanita 
Osceola Center staff, Joel Frank of the 
Work Experience Program and Immokalee 
Recreation and Fitness. Early morning 
found fitness trainers Joey Garcia, Liz 
Pickering and Joel Frank setting up a relay 
track, 50-meter hurdles, and strength- 
and distance-event courses that offered 
something for everyone. 

The initial format called for team 
challenges from the two communities. 
Tabulation of times and points scored 
created a narrow margin from one activity to 
the next, and both sides were soon cheering 
for each other. It became apparent that they 
would need to change to an individual status 
because of uneven age distribution, and the 
end results were becoming a draw. Blue 
ribbons were awarded for first place in each 
age category. 

Temperatures soared into the high 
90s with a heat index of 103 degrees. 
Anticipating these conditions, outreach 
specialist Sandy Osceola created 
rehydration stations throughout the courses, 
offering Gatorade, bottled water and fresh 
fruits floating in an ice-filled bath. She 
gave a brief presentation on the importance 
of making healthy, responsible choices, 
exercising caution during exertion and ways 
to safely achieve potential. 

Warm-up exercises preceded the 
50-meter hurdles, which set the tone for 
the day. Beginning with the little people, 
laughter filled the park as 3 -year-old Nahdea 
Osceola-Hart ran up to the first barrier, 
stopped, pushed it down to climb over and 
then ran under the next three hurdles to the 
finish line yelling, “I win, I win!” 

Immokalee ’s Aaron Alvarado and 
Aldrice Cummings aced their divisions on 
the track, while Angelina Osceola-Lugo, 
Eliska Slavik, Dominic Osceola-Lugo and 
Ross Zepeda put Naples on the charts. 
Marissa Osceola challenged her sister, 
Jessica, to a grudge race, only to be beaten 


by their cousin Ross Zepeda as he passed 
them up at the finish line. 

The sack race was a big hit with a 
surprise climax. Liaison Zepeda encouraged 
the staff members to accept a challenge 
from the youth while saying that they could 
add it to their resume. He thought he was 
safe from the competition until the children 
forced him into a burlap bag to enter the race 
and took over his microphone. Laughter 
followed one wreck after another and a 
pileup at the finish line. 

Wooden tomahawks were passed 
between age groups during the relay races, 
while strength and distance played an 
important role in the medicine ball or spear 
throw and archery competitions. 

As the temperatures climbed, break 
time was filled with less strenuous games. 
A little music, hula hoops and agility 
exercises slowed the pace but not the 
level of fun. Forming a circle to support a 
colorful parachute, all ages worked together 
to control a ball in a sequence of patterns as 
teamwork moved it into the center pocket. 
They quickly realized that every member of 
the team became vital to the effort. 

A picnic lunch of southern barbecue 
was served hot off the grill with all the 
fixings. Topping off the meal were slabs 
of ice-cold watermelon under the shade of 


the big oak trees. After a short downtime, 
the youngsters were given the option of 
returning to the game course for several 
more scheduled events or cooling off at 
the water park. A big splash signaled their 
unanimous decision for an afternoon of 
water sports. 

“The combined staff and participants 
all deserve gold medals for today,” Liaison 
Zepeda said. “This was a great interaction 
opportunity between the Naples and 
Immokalee communities rather than a 
rivalry. Whenever youth can broaden their 
horizons by meeting new people, making 
friends and enjoying healthy, fun-filled 
activities, it is a wonderful experience. The 
staff did a tremendous job and created more 
activities than we could possibly complete. 
We are looking forward to making this an 
annual event.” 

The Chairman’s administrator Danny 
Tommie rewarded each participant with a 
ticket to attend the movie of their choice. 

“I want to compliment everyone on 
their courtesy and respect for the public 
facilities,” Sandy Osceola said. “The 
children made good use of the trashcans 
throughout the day, making the final cleanup 
a snap. I am looking forward with pleasure 
to participating in more of these combined 
events in the future.” 



Judy Weeks 

From left, Allegra Veliz, Nicole Slavik and Leatrice Cummings compete in the 50-meter hurdles. 



Judy Weeks Judy Weeks 

Participants use teamwork to control the ball in the parachute game. The archery competition is a first for many of 

the young boys. 


Big Cypress Reservation 
celebrates August birthdays 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Big Cypress 
seniors gathered Aug. 16 to celebrate 
those with August birthdays. Bingo and 
camaraderie were on the menu. Tribal 
seniors celebrating another year included 
Joe Jr. Billie, Nancy Billie, Ginnie Bowers, 
Carol Cypress, David Cypress and Frances 
Teele. 



Beverly Bidney 

Ruby Osceola plays bingo while Alice Billie looks on during the Aug. 16 birthday luncheon held at the 
Senior Center. 


Beverly Bidney 

Joe B. Osceola collects his raffle prize at the 
Big Cypress birthday luncheon. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Vietnam Veterans of America (VVA) Bureau Chief Marc McCabe, Tribal member Julia John and 
VVA Service Officer Art Taylor meet at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 


Late Vietnam veteran’s daughter 
receives ‘Agent Orange’ benefits 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

ST. PETERSBURG — Brighton 
resident Jill John was born almost 32 
years ago with spina bifida, a birth defect 
that involves the incomplete development 
of the spinal cord. She has spent most of 
her life in a wheelchair and has endured 
more than a dozen major surgeries. 

Her father, Seminole Tribal member 
Joe Lester John, served as a U. S . Air F orce 
combat aircrewman during the Vietnam 
War. He fought in the 1 Corps Tactical 
Zone, infamous for containing one of the 
war’s highest concentrations of poisonous 
herbicides; there in the polluted jungles 
of northernmost South Vietnam, he was 
exposed to Agent Orange, code name for 
chlorinated phenoxy acid in ester form 
- an herbicide defoliant used during the 
Vietnam War by the U.S. military from 
1962 to 1971 in Vietnam, eastern Laos 
and parts of Cambodia. Healthy before 
he left for Vietnam, Joe Lester returned a 
diabetic, suffering from debilitating heart 
disease the rest of his life, which ended 
by stroke on April 27 at the age of 67. 

Undisputed scientific studies identify 
Agent Orange as one of the most toxic 
poisons a person could ever touch or 
breathe. Exposure can lead to a lifetime 
of ill health and the onset of dozens 
of insidious diseases to the exposed. 
And it instigates crippling birth defects, 
particularly spina bifida, to the children 
of the exposed. And their grandchildren. 

Still, it took the U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA) more than 3 1 years 
to acknowledge the Agent Orange service- 
connected disabilities of Joe Lester and 
his daughter. He finally received a partial 
disability on April 1, less than a month 
before he died. 

Daughter Jill received a full 
disability, associated with her father’s 
Agent Orange exposure on Aug. 10. 

“When soldiers came home in the 
‘70s and they lived in a rural area, the VA 
forgot about them,” said Marc McCabe, 
Bureau chief and regional director of the 
Vietnam Veterans of America (VVA) in 
St. Petersburg. “There was no outreach. 
No veterans were more ignored than 
the American Indian vets. Vietnam vets 
across the board were discriminated 
against. Most of those who did manage 
to get through the bureaucracy to apply 
for Agent-Orange-related disability were 
turned down.” 

Tribal member Julia John, wife of 
Joe Lester for 41 years and mother to 
Jill, said, “A long time ago, my husband 
was reading one of the vet newspapers 
and saw an article about spina bifida. He 
wondered if we should take a look into 
it... Washington, D.C. is a very confusing 
place. You get lost up there. We didn’t 
have the resources. We didn’t know who 
to go to. We just gave up. Then along 
came this guy.” 

Julia was referring to McCabe, who, 
with his assistant, VVA Service Officer 
Art Taylor, recently visited Julia at the 
Seminole Veteran’s Building in Brighton. 
He stages regular counseling sessions for 
Seminole veterans and their families at 
the Veteran’s Building each month. 

“My first thought was ‘OK. You are 
here now, but you will disappear like all 
the rest of ‘em,’” said Julia, who now 
admits, “I was wrong. Marc is someone 
really dedicated. He knows where to go 
and what to do, and he doesn’t give up.” 

McCabe called what he does 
“pushing.” 

“I push and push and push and keep 
pushing - whatever it takes,” he said. 
“The VA, the Army, none of them want to 
give you anything, even if they know you 
are suffering. You have to go to them and 
ask, then make your case.” 

McCabe said VVA counselors 
maintain a 9 8 -percent success rate 
nationwide in service-connected 
veterans’ benefits fights with the VA and 
the Armed Forces. In addition, a rigidly 
enforced legal loophole has required 
the St. Petersburg Regional VA office 
to provide office space for the VVA 
advocates. 

Although he said, “We are all on the 
same side,” McCabe spends most of his 
time fighting the VA and the military, 
boldly embedded in the “enemy” camp, 
unworried about being evicted or 
silenced, never having to deal with VA 
decorum of any sort. 

“If I need to talk to the director, I just 
walk in there and talk to her,” he said. “I 


don’t have to jump through hoops.” 

Turned down several times because 
of “sloppy paperwork and just plain 
ignorance on the part of the VA,” said 
McCabe, Joe Lester never received full 
justice. 

“He was rated as a single instead 
of a man, wife and disabled daughter,” 
McCabe said. “I was working on his 
appeal. He was very happy. He looked fine. 
All he could think about was providing 
for Jill. It was probably the last thing he 
said to me: ‘Please help my daughter.’ 
With that kind of mandate, I knew I had 
to do it for Joe. I was determined to push 
and push until it happened.” 

Coincidentally, McCabe’s niece’s 
husband was also a Vietnam vet. McCabe 
is “pushing” their case as well. 

“I learned a lot about spina bifida in a 
short amount of time,” he said. “And the 
more I learned, the more I was confident 
we were all going to win.” 

Dependent, service-connected disabilities, 
for any reason, are rare, said McCabe, 
who traveled to Denver on his own 
expense to make a case for Jill before the 
VA’s special spina bifida review board. 
Still, Jill was turned down twice before 
her appeal was accepted. Julia said she 
will never forget that day: “Jill was in the 
hospital. When I called and told her that 
Marc called and said the paperwork all 
went through and it was sealed in blood, 
the check was in the mail, she started 
crying. 

“She said, ‘I guess my dad is still 
taking care of me.’” 

The decision set Jill’s disability at 
the highest VA rating. She received a 
retroactive check and additionally will 
receive a monthly check for life. 

“We just don’t know how far back 
they will go,” McCabe said. “That’s the 
next battle.” 

Jill will receive full compensation 
for all medical care, also retroactive back 
to an (as of yet) undetermined time. 

“Since most of that was paid by the 
Seminole Tribe, you are talking about a 
reimbursement to the Tribe of potentially 
millions of dollars,” McCabe said. 
“Multiple major surgeries and lifetime 
medical care for spina bifida victims is 
extremely expensive.” 

The VA will assist in wheelchairs, 
vehicles and other necessities all 
customized for Jill, as well as travel 
expenses and fees to support attendants. 

“Now I can rest in peace; there will 
be someone to take care of her, even a 
professional caregiver if she wants it, 
when I am gone,” Julia said. “Jill is very 
independent. She doesn’t like to be called 
‘special.’ Her dad and I always tried to 
fight for her, but you can’t do everything.” 

Jill is also eligible for habilitative 
and rehabilitative care and could seek 
training under vocational rehabilitation. 

“She actually has a certificate to be 
a phlebotomist. But she never used it,” 
Julia said. “She said, ‘Mom, I don’t know 
if anyone would want me to take their 
blood. They’ll see me in the wheelchair 
and run the other way.’” 

Today’s Vietnam government 
estimates chemical herbicides killed or 
maimed 400,000 people and produced 
another 500,000 children bom with 
birth defects, ranging from spina bifida 
to retardation, all as a result of chemical 
herbicides. The Vietnamese Red Cross 
estimates that up to one million people 
now living in Vietnam have disabilities 
or health problems because of the some 
20 million gallons of Agent Orange and 
other chemical herbicides and defoliants 
dropped from the air by U.S. military 
planes. 

No one knows how many U.S. 
veterans or their descendents are 
affected by Agent Orange. McCabe will 
join VVA director of Communications 
Mokie Porter and Associates of Vietnam 
Veterans of America (AVVA) president 
Nancy Switzer for a “Faces of Agent 
Orange Town Meeting” at Brighton on 
Sept. 20, one of five they have planned 
around the state. 

“We’ve got a lot of work to do out 
here in Seminole Country,” McCabe 
said. “There are 48 Seminole veterans, 
and 40 of them are Vietnam (or Vietnam- 
era) vets. A lot of them, including those 
who have passed on, never received their 
tombstone medallion. There are widows 
and dependents due benefits. There are 
appeals of appeals. It goes on and on. Our 
goal is simple: to never ever leave any 
veteran or their family members behind.” 
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Native American journalists promote 
newsroom diversity at convention 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

LAS VEGAS — Native Americans 
from across the country met in Las Vegas 
from Aug. 1 -4 to partake in the UNITY 
2012 Convention, a national gathering 
of minority journalists that promotes 
diversity in newsrooms. 

Members of the Native American 
Journalists Association (NAJA), the 
Asian American Journalists Association, 
the National Association of Hispanic 
Journalists and the National Lesbian 
and Gay Journalists Association joined 
together at the Mandalay Bay Resort 
& Casino for networking, training 
seminars and in-depth panel discussions 
on minority issues in the media. 

“One of the goals of UNITY is to 
increase and broaden news coverage 
focusing on people of color and to dispel 
racial and ethnic stereotypes and myths,” 
said NAJA president Rhonda LeValdo, 
of the Acoma Pueblo in New Mexico, 
in her address to conference attendees. 
“This goal has not changed and will not 
change; the mission is still the same: 
to make sure the industry reflects the 
nation’s diversity.” 

According to its website, NAJA 
“educates and unifies its membership 
through journalism programs that 
promote diversity and defends 
challenges to free press, speech and 
expression.” Since its inception in 1984, 
NAJA has committed itself to increase 
the representation of Native journalists 
in mainstream media. 


The organization has approximately 
300 members, with many attending the 
UNITY 2012 Convention, said NAJA 
executive director and Seminole Nation 
of Oklahoma Tribal member Jeff Harjo, 
who recently resigned his post to run for 
his Tribal government. 

During the opening plenary on 
Aug. 1, a four-person panel moderated 
by Mark Whitaker, executive vice 
president and managing editor of CNN 
Worldwide , discussed ways journalists 
cover race, ethnicity, culture and gender 
in the media. Native American Marley 
Shebala, a senior reporter for The Navajo 
Times , sat on the panel. 

Shebala said she began reporting 
when she noticed her college paper 
didn’t cover Native American issues 
on her campus, which she deemed 
unacceptable. Although she was studying 
nursing, she found herself immersed in 
journalism. 

“I was meant to be a writer; I was 
meant to be in journalism,” she said. “I 
was meant to give a voice to our people.” 

Throughout her career, Shebala 
has covered dozens of Native American 
issues, and her reporting even led to the 
ousting of two Navajo leaders for the 
misuse of Tribal funds. She believes 
all journalists should report the news 
without bias, she said. 

“We especially, as journalists, 
should be the ones who are unbiased,” 
Shebala said. “We have to continually be 
vigilant in looking at that term.” 

The UNITY Journalists organization 
holds the UNITY Convention every 


four years. This year marked the first 
year the National Lesbian and Gay 
Journalists Association participated, 
while the National Association of Black 
Journalists recently resigned. 

The convention also addressed 
newsroom downsizing: Total newsroom 
employment at daily newspapers declined 
by 2.4 percent in 2011, while the loss in 
minority newsroom positions was 5.7 
percent, according to a census released 
by the American Society of News Editors 
and the Center for Advanced Social 
Research at the Missouri School of 
Journalism. In addition, the convention 
offered exhibitor booths for participants 
to network and to search for jobs. 

With a theme of “Engage, Connect, 
Embrace,” UNITY offered seminars 
throughout the four-day convention to 
address those very topics and to teach 
technical skills. Seminars geared toward 
Native American coverage included The 
Question of Native American Indian 
Identity and educated reporters on the 
question of “who’s Native American 
and who isn’t and why it’s important.” 
Panelists used the example of Senate 
candidate Elizabeth Warren claiming 
Native American heritage. 

Next year, NAJA will hold its own 
annual conference in Phoenix. 

The Seminole Tribune, a member 
of the Native American Journalists 
Association, attended the UNITY 2012 
Convention representing the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 


Tampa holds Fun Day 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Bungee jumping onto a trampoline puts smiles on the faces of Tampa 
youth. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

A a dunk tank provides fun after the storm went away. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tribal youth paint ceramics during the Tampa community’s 
Family Fun Day on Aug. 18. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Ceramics provide fun under the tents while it rains. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

When the rain stopped, a bright sun came out - a perfect 
setting for Penny Jimmie and her kickball. 



Beverly Bidney 

Members of the Mekong River Delta group observe how the water flows from Lake Okeechobee through 
the Everglades and to the Florida Bay at the Big Cypress Preserve visitors center. 


Tribe shares culture with 
Mekong River Delta group 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Portions of the 
Mekong River Delta in Southeast Asia 
compare to the Everglades because the 
resources they offer need protection while 
supporting a large population nearby. The 
traditional Seminole way of respecting the 
environment while inhabiting it is an asset to 
be shared with other people around the world. 

A group of environmental preservation 
and economic development professionals 
from the Mekong River Delta area visited 
the Big Cypress National Preserve as part of 
the U.S. Department of State’s International 
Visitor Leadership Program (IVLP) on July 
17. Participants included representatives 
from Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Vietnam. 
Tribal members gave presentations to share 
their knowledge about how best to combine 
natural resource preservation with economic 
development. 

The theme of the trip was sustainable 
development and regional economic progress, 
so presentations by the Tribe detailed how to 
preserve resources such as water, historically 
significant sites and land by respecting the 
environment while working the land for 
profit. Seminole businesses reliant on the 
land include cattle ranching, citrus farming, 
chickee building and tourism. 

Members of the Tribal Historic 
Preservation Office (THPO) gave an overview 
of Tribal history and culture and explained 
the Tribe’s use of the Big Cypress Preserve. 
Although the preserve is part of the National 
Park System, the Tribe enjoys traditional use 
and occupancy privileges within it. 

“A wet swamp is a healthy swamp,” 
said Pedro Zepeda, traditional arts and 
outreach coordinator at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. “It has always been our highway. 
We used canoes to get around and still keep 
that tradition alive by teaching how to make 
canoes at the Museum.” 

As the Seminole Wars pushed the Tribe 
further into the Everglades, they created 
chickees for housing, and the Mekong group 
learned the traditional and modem role 
of chickees in Seminole society as living, 
cooking, storage and gathering places. 

“Many [Tribal] members have chickees 
in their backyards today, which are still used 
in the traditional way and for ceremonies,” 
said Paul Backhouse, deputy Tribal Historic 
Preservation officer. “They are made with 
natural resources found on the reservations as 
well as in the preserve.” 

Everett Osceola, community outreach 
coordinator at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, 
said they lost electricity for about two weeks 
during Hurricane Wilma and relied on 
chickees for shelter. 

“Everyone stayed in the chickees,” he 
said. “They kept us cool, dry and together. It 
was back to the old ways and made us not 
forget where we came from.” 

Archaeology also plays an important 
role in development on the reservations. 
THPO has the authority to survey and 
manage land instead of the state government. 
The department approves home sites and 
excavates each one before a home can be 


built, and if they find something historical, 
they do not approve the site. Unlike traditional 
archaeological digs elsewhere in the world, 
the found artifacts on the reservations are left 
intact and undisturbed, and another home site 
is found. 

In his presentation to the group, 
Craig Tepper, director of Environmental 
Resource Management, explained the water 
conservation and Everglades restoration 
activities at the Brighton and Big Cypress 
reservations. The goal is to establish a sheet 
flow of water from Lake Okeechobee south 
to Florida Bay to ensure the survival of Big 
Cypress and the life it supports. If the water 
table is high, lightning strikes won’t start 
fires, which bum vast amounts of acreage. 

“Since 1987, the Tribe has had a water 
rights compact with the state and an agreement 
with the South Florida Water Management 
District,” Tepper said. “In 1996, the EPA 
gave the Tribe the right to set our own water 
standards. It allows us to regulate ourselves 
and develop Tribal lands.” 

In addition, the Tribe has committed to 
the Everglades restoration project. Sharing the 
$60-million cost with the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, it has created basins underground 
to store water and pump it where needed. 
Tepper has also proposed methods to the state 
on ways to more efficiently move water from 
Lake Okeechobee without flooding nearby 
farms. 

Members of the Mekong group came 
away with a positive impression of how 
the Tribe interacts with the government 
while maintaining its sovereign rights and 
environment. 

“The cooperation between the 
government and the Tribe to preserve the 
resources is interesting,” said Dang Kieu 
Nhan, deputy director of the Mekong Delta 
Development Research Institute from Can 
Tho University in Vietnam. “The education 
of young people is also important for national 
parks in developing countries. I am going to 
try to find funding for an education program 
for high school students so they can study 
how important preservation of nature is for 
the future.” 

Chutamas Phanyapomsuk, manager 
of the Chula Global Network from 
Chulalongkom University in Thailand, 
agreed. 

“Big Cypress is very interesting because 
of the mission of the park to educating 
people,” he said. “It is very important that the 
National Park (System) teaches people how 
to conserve natural resources.” 

By sharing its culture and experience, 
the Tribe passed along useful knowledge to 
other countries, where these traditions can 
be adapted by groups of people half a world 
away. 

“I can bring back information 
about conservation education,” said 
Vatthanathavone Inthirath, coordinator of the 
Rights-LINK Lao project in Laos. “Educating 
the young generation about conservation is 
very important. I will share my experience 
and try to organize a program. I believe 
my country needs to manage our resources 
better.” 


Talent show brings Seminole Gaming employees together 


BY KATHRYN ST0LARZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Seminole 
Gaming employees watch patrons win 
big every day, but once a year staff get a 
chance at a prize that involves more than 
luck. 

Singers, a rap artist and even a 
magician took the stage on July 30 to vie 
for the Seminole Superstar title during 
Gaming’s talent show. Employees from 
six Florida Seminole Gaming properties 
competed in the eighth annual event, 
held at Hollywood Hard Rock Live. 

“We come together as one big 
family,” President Tony Sanchez Jr. 
said. “These are the people that make it 
happen for the Tribe.” 

Each location held semifinals before 
sending their first-place winners to the 
finals in Hollywood. 

The overall winner, Hollywood 
Hard Rock employee Ebone Robinson, 
took home a $5,000 check for performing 
a rap she wrote titled Tha Cypha. Friend 


Janyl Torres accompanied her for 
the opening act. Although Robinson 
admitted she was nervous to perform for 
hundreds of attendees, she said it was 
worth it. 

“I can’t even tell you how I feel,” 
she said after winning the title. “I am 
extremely excited.” 

Although only one contestant took 
home a prize, the judges - professionally 
hired American Idol look-alikes - agreed 
that a lot of talent graced the stage. 

“The contestants always amaze 
me,” Simon Cowell impersonator Craig 
Sleziak said. 

During the finals, four other 
singers competed: Tampa Hard Rock 
table games dealer and 2009 Seminole 
Superstar winner Kelvin Williams, who 
sang A House is Not a Home by Luther 
Vandross; Brighton Casino human 
resources specialist Mackenzie Johns- 
Bowers, who sang Don’t You Wanna 
Touch Me; Hollywood Casino floor 
supervisor Rosa Ortiz, who sang Alicia 
Keys’ Failin’ ; and Immokalee Casino 


table games supervisor Cheryl Quillen, 
who sang Bohemian Rhapsody. 

Coconut Creek Casino supervisor 
Joseph Dipietro competed as a magician. 

Also during the event, Tribal 
brothers Spencer and Zachary “Doc” 
Battiest and the Las Vegas-based a 
cappella group Mosaic made guest 
performances, while Gaming property 
presidents and general managers danced 
in a high-energy performance. 

Susan Renneisen, Hollywood Hard 
Rock’s director of special events and 
community relations liaison, said this 
year’s production was a cut above, 
including professional stage lighting, 
backup dancers, props and pyrotechnics. 

“[The show] gives everyone an 
opportunity from all the properties 
together to give one big celebration of the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida,” Renneisen 
said. “The Seminole Tribe provides a 
fabulous place of employment and takes 
care of all their employees, and this is a 
celebration of the camaraderie of all the 
properties.” 



Kathryn Stolarz 


Ebone Robinson, right, is announced the 2012 Seminole Superstar winner. Janyl Torres, left, accompanied 
Robinson for her opening act. 
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Culture Department cooks 
traditional meals for community 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Cooking a meal outside over 
wood harvested from a nearby forest is an activity as 
old as humankind itself. Although the convenience of 
cooking in an air-conditioned kitchen using modem 
appliances is a far more popular way to make a meal, 
the tradition of an open campfire still persists within the 
Seminole Tribe. 

On the Hollywood Reservation, the Culture 
Department feeds the Tribal community a traditional 
meal every week during the summer at the cooking 
chickee behind the Boys & Girls Club. On July 27, 
Indian stew, frybread and mashed bananas were on the 
menu for all to enjoy. 

“We are teaching people how it is done out in 
camp,” said Bobby Frank, Hollywood Culture director. 
“You never know when you may have to fall back on it. 
People call it camping; we call it survival.” 

Under the chickee, a large grate was positioned 
over oak and cypress wood. Frank and others from Big 


Cypress gathered to cook the meal. The heady aroma of 
the burning wood enveloped the volunteers. Children 
who showed up were promptly put to work and gained 
experience working the dough for frybread, but only 
adults put the dough in the hot oil to cook. 

“I like doing this because it’s traditional,” Lance 
Howard, 11, said. “And at the end you get to eat it.” 

For adults, the cooking chickee is a comfortable 
place, even in the heat of the day. 

“It’s very simple food,” said volunteer cook Letitia 
Foster. “But you can’t forget the love.” 

“And the hard work,” added Bonnie Williams, 
who manned the pot of hot oil for the frybread. 

Frank believes youth should learn how their elders 
lived back in the days before modem conveniences. He 
often leads trips with groups of kids to gather wood at 
Big Cypress and to go gigging in Trail. 

“I try to put some uncommon sense into their 
heads,” he said. “In order to cook, you need to get the 
wood. This was hard living; everything was gathered. It 
is important to carry on the Seminole lifestyle.” 



Beverly Bidney 


From left, Lance Howard, 11, Myra Frank, Letitia Foster and Bonnie Williams are busy in the cooking chickee. 


+ KEYS 

From page 3A 


“This is business. There is no favoritism; fair 
is fair,” Rep. Howard said. “Winning the business 
is a stepping stone to showing people what we are 
capable of doing. We have increased efficiency 
already and finished this home on budget and two 
weeks early.” 

Rep. Howard credits the entire team for the 
success. 

“I want people to know their own Tribal 
business can do this just like other companies, but 
better,” he said. 

Urbina agreed. 

“If every Tribal member would think like 
me and pick the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc., 
they would see they are investing in the Tribe by 
choosing a Tribal company,” she said. “I’m glad I 
did.” 


♦ SWAMP 

From page 3A 


“I like the vibe here. It’s different from what 
I’m used to,” Garrett said. “I’m excited to see how 
many people will show up next weekend.” 

One enthusiastic customer was so impressed 
with The Swamp and pleased to learn it is family- 
owned, he offered to buy Sheila a shot of tequila. 
Other equally impressed patrons vowed to return 
often. 

“I saw people’s faces light up when they saw 
the bar doors open, looked inside and heard the 
band playing,” James said. “They came inside and 
had a good time. This is what the Hard Rock is all 
about: open, inviting and fun.” 

If you are a Tribal member and business owner 
who would like to be featured in The Tribune, email 
BrettDaly@semtribe. com. 


♦ TRADING POST 

From page 1A 


“It is a continuation to the commitment that we 
made to our shareholders that we are going to take the 
current enterprises and make them more efficient, make 
them realize their full potential,” President Sanchez 
said. “And this [renovation] is just one of the examples.” 

Utilizing a few other Board enterprises, the 
Brighton Trading Post sells the Seminole Tribe’s very 
own orange juice and water. 

The Brighton community hopes the renovated 
Trading Post will draw the attention of people visiting 
the Brighton Casino or simply passing through the 
reservation. 

“This is their store and it gives them something to be 
proud of,” Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola said. 
“If it has the name Seminole Tribe on it, it represents 
all of us and it should look as good as it possibly could 


look. What we had out here before was just a little, run- 
down shop that needed a lot of attention, and I think the 
people out here in Brighton got what they deserve with 
this new store.” 



Rachel Buxton 


Mobile Mike feeds the crowd with his Gourmet Burgers and 
Fries traveling food stand. 
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+ CAMP from page 1A 



Beverly Bidney 

Competitors in the canoe tug-of-war are in 
the pool during the “Seminole Olympics.” 


Beverly Bidney 

Barbara Jimmie, 9, of Big Cypress, learns the art of making a daisy chain 
of beads from Geraldine Osceola, of the Immokalee Culture Department. 



^ 


Beverly Bidney 


Vinson Osceola demonstrates how to carve the inside of a cypress canoe for the campers. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Arianna Osceola, 8, of Hollywood, transforms Not even the rain can stop campers from climbing into rafts to drift down 
into a Florida snowman with shaving cream, the Ichetucknee River. 


“It doesn’t matter how small you are, you are 
the future of the Seminole Tribe,” said Fred Mullins, 
Family Services prevention specialist. “We believe in 
you and believe you can make a difference.” 

Tribal Historic Preservation Office staff 
demonstrated how food has changed from 14,000 
years ago to today and why those changes occurred. 
From hunting large game to learning to grow oranges, 
staff explained a timeline of food and culture. The 
kids also interacted with a display of ancient artifacts, 
including a giant mammoth tusk, spears, animal skulls, 
bows and arrows, and tools. 

Activities included playing at Camp Kulaqua’s 
River Ranch Water Park, participating in the “Seminole 
Olympics,” driving go-carts on the camp’s track, 
exploring the zoo and nature center, creating racecars 
from boxes for the annual Boxcar Derby, tubing down 
the Ichetucknee River and ending the camp with a 
talent show. 

“I like camp because I get to be with my friends,” 
said Clarice DeMayo, 8, of Hollywood. 

“River Ranch is the best,” added Jordan Osceola, 
8, of Immokalee. “We get to play in the water.” 

Teens at camp also enjoyed the camaraderie. 

“My favorite part about camp was coming 
together with my friends and hanging out at the gym,” 
said Travis Stubbs, 14, of Hollywood. “I had a really 
good time.” 

The distances between reservations were erased 
for a week and gave Tribal kids a chance to rekindle 
relationships. 

“My favorite part of camp was being able to see 
all my friends again, since I live so far away from 


them,” said Marsha Osceola, 14, of Big Cypress. “It’s 
like one place that we all get to have fun and like just 
be ourselves.” 

After dinner each evening, the kids had a chance 
to learn skills inherent to Tribal culture. They chose 
between traditional beading, carving and canoe 
making. Vinson Osceola, Culture instructor at Big 
Cypress, brought examples of canoes he is carving 
from solid trunks of cypress trees. He showed the kids 
canoes of different sizes, from small toys to one almost 
10 feet long. Then he showed them how it is done. 

“It is hard work to get the trees, and it is hard 
work to make a canoe,” Osceola said. “Most people 
lose interest before the canoe is finished. But I do it 
because this is the way it has always been done. It is 
your responsibility to know our history and pass it on. 
Who thinks they learned something in this class?” 

Without hesitation, every hand went up. 

“We believe elders know many things, but it 
is up to the youth to approach the elders to get the 
knowledge,” Buster said. “We keep reinforcing 
culture at camp because without our culture we are 
nothing; we are just like the rest of America. If we start 
blending and forget about our culture and traditions, 
then we will become mainstream.” 

Whether it was rowing hard in a canoe tug-of- 
war, running that last lap during the Boxcar Derby 
or surviving the 72-degree water of the Ichetucknee 
River, the campers had a real sense of accomplishment 
by the end of the week. And they had enough fun to 
remember fondly until they board the bus for camp 
again next summer. 
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SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 


■ SEMINOLE CHANNEL Thursdays 5:00-6:00 PM 

with everything you need to know about community 
events in our reservations 


*What? Don’t have DirecTV or the Seminole Channel? 

Call Seminole Media Productions at (954) 985-5703 today. 
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5 S T H ANNUAL 

2012 Miss.Florida Seminole Princess Pageant 



Brett Daly 


Brett Daly 


Mis 


and 


rett Daly 


I Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Pageant contestants line up on stage at the start of the evening, 


Princess Committee Chairwoman Wanda Bowers, Miss Florida USA Michelle Aguirre, Miss Miss Florida Seminole runner-up Braudie Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola, Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. and President Tony 

Indian World Jessa Rae Growing Thunder and Committee Secretary Christine McCall pose. Blais-Billie wins best essay. Sanchez Jr. smile with the newly crowned Princesses. 



Brett Daly Brett Daly Brett Daly 

Jr. Miss first runner-up Kirsten Doney, left, and second runner-up Tia Blais-Billie, right, Brooke Osceola, Jr. Miss third runner-up, Alexis Aguilar demonstrates how to make a baby hammock for her talent. It won her first prize for the talent 

celebrate with Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez. competes in the talent portion. competition. 


Seminole Princesses of the past: 
Where are they now? 


BY CHRISTINE MCCALL 
Contributing Writer 

The Miss Florida Seminole Pageant has played an 
important role in the lives of young Seminole women since 
1957, when the Tribal Council appointed Connie Gowen 
the first Miss Seminole. Since then, 51 women have held 
the Miss Seminole title after being selected by a panel of 
judges. 

Each woman selected serves as the official ambassador 
and role model for the Tribe during her reign. With the 
theme of this year’s pageant being “Unconquered Seminole 
Women: Leading by Example,” past Miss Seminoles who 
attended reflected on the impact that the crown had on their 
lives and what they have accomplished since their reign. 

For many, the experience gave them insight into their 
culture and inspired long-term careers within the Seminole 
Tribe. 

Connie Gowen , 1957 

Connie Gowen, the first Miss Seminole in 1957, set 
a foundation of what the Tribe expected from the official 
ambassador. 

At 21, Gowen was already setting an example for 
fellow Tribal members by working in a dress shop in West 
Palm Beach and by being an active community member. 
Currently, she is a committed official Princess Committee 
member and has worked as a successful seamstress making 
traditional patchwork and Seminole arts and crafts. In 
addition to providing the judges’ gifts for the pageant, 
Gowen is the unofficial “backstage mom,” helping the 
contestants in any way, whether it is a missing safety pin or 
answering a Tribal-related question. 

Priscilla Sayen, 1964 

In 1964, Priscilla Sayen had the opportunity to serve as 
Miss Seminole after being appointed by resolution. While 
holding the title, Sayen represented the Seminole Tribe in 
the Miss Indian America Pageant, where she placed third 
runner-up. 

“I felt honored to hold this title,” Sayen said by email. 

Before becoming the secretary/treasurer in 1979, she 
held positions for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the U.S. 
Public Health Service and Indian Health Service. Her reign 
as Miss Seminole encouraged her to work for the Seminole 
Tribe, and she has now served as the secretary for the Tribal 
Council for 33 years. 

Wanda Bowers , 1968-69 

For Princess Committee Chairwoman Wanda Bowers, 


being crowned Miss Seminole was a dream after watching 
non-Tribal pageants, such as Miss USA and Miss Universe. 

Being one of the few women to hold the title twice, in 
1968 and 1969, Bowers said, “I wanted more. I remember 
going to a place like Dairy Queen, and I couldn’t order 
because I was Indian. I wanted to show people and promote 
who [the Seminoles] really were.” 

Bowers did just that and pursued an education at Haskell 
Indian Nations University until she returned to Hollywood 
after the passing of her mother. Since then, Bowers has 
worked in several departments within the Seminole Tribe. 

“I always wanted to work for the Tribe,” she said. “I 
started when I was 15.” Bowers has worked in her current 
role as the office manager to the Tribal Secretary’s Office 
for 19 years. 

Carla Gopher ; 1994 

Serving as Miss Seminole in 1994, Carla Gopher 
attended Florida State University and became the first 
Seminole Tribal member to graduate from the university 
in 1996 with a bachelor’s degree. Furthering her education, 
Gopher also received her Master of Business Administration 
degree from the University of Tampa. Presently, Gopher is 
the director of Finance for the Brighton Seminole Casino. 

“It has allowed me to be included into the sisterhood 
of distinguished and beautiful Seminole women who have 
each in their own way contributed to the betterment of the 
Tribe,” she said via email. “I continue to try to lead my 
personal and professional life in a way that represents and 
respects the integrity and honor of the Seminole Princess.” 

D’Anna Osceola, 2008 

Another Florida State University graduate, D’Anna 
Osceola, was attending the university in 2008 when she 
decided to compete for the Miss Seminole title. 

“I was always being asked to compete,” she said. “I 
was in college and wanted to wait till I was prepared. It all 
came together, and I knew I was ready to dedicate my time 
to the Seminole Tribe.” 

Holding the title of Miss Seminole gave Osceola the 
opportunity to meet and experience different cultures, as 
well as share her own culture with the Native world. 

“I’m very honored and lucky that I got to see other 
Tribes and how ambitious they are,” she said. “It was a great 
experience.” 

Osceola graduated from Florida State in 2009. Now 
volunteering her time, she is also looking to continue her 
education with a master’s degree in school counseling in 
the spring of 2013. 


Jewel Buck reflects on her reign 


BY RAEVIN FRANK 
SMPW Reporter 

Many girls wonder what it’s like being 
a Seminole Princess, but Jewel Buck doesn’t 
have to guess. 

She became Miss Florida Seminole in 
July 2011, and it’s been a great experience for 
her. Jewel traveled to many places and met 
many new people. 

“[Being Miss Florida Seminole] has 
opened a lot of new doors for me,” Jewel 
said. 

One of the opportunities she had as 
Princess was traveling to Albuquerque, N.M. 
for the Miss Indian World Pageant, during 
which Jewel competed against 26 young 
women. Jewel said she made a lot of close 
friends during the three-day competition. 

When she wasn’t out making 
appearances, Jewel still kept her crown in 
plain sight at home. 

“When I first got the crown... I set it on 
top of my TV and watched the crown instead 
of the TV,” said the 20-year-old with a smile. 

Jewel started competing in pageants 
by running in Brighton’s Princess Pageant 
in 2003. Three years later and after much 
perseverance, she won her first crown. 

She said preparing for the talent portion 
and practicing public speaking were keys to 
her success. While her talents varied from 
pageant to pageant, she said she especially 
enjoyed singing and demonstrating her 
culture. 

In fact, Jewel sang a Christian song in 
Creek at the Miss Florida Seminole Pageant, 




helping her 
secure the 
crown. She 
said not only 
did she have to 
be confident in 
her talent, but 
she also had to 
shake off her 
nerves, which 
she used prayer 
to do. 

The Miss 
Seminole 
pageants aren’t 
just glitz, glam and fancy skirts. As opposed 
to Miss America, Seminole pageants focus 
on culture, Jewel said. 

While she enjoyed wearing the crown 
during the past year, the time commitment 
forced her to give up a few things. For 
example, Jewel was redshirted for her first 
year of sports at Haskell Indian Nations 
University in Lawrence, Kan. However, she 
said it was worth it. 

All in all, being Miss Seminole was a 
powerful experience for her, and she hopes 
she inspired other young girls in the Tribe. 

As she passed down the crown on July 
28, Jewel wished this year’s Princesses the 
best of luck. 

Her advice is this: “You must love the 
Tribe, have 
fun and be 
yourself.” 


♦ PRINCESS 

From page 1A 

“This was a doorway to new and better things 
in my life.” 

Buck encouraged other Tribal members 
to celebrate their culture during her farewell 
address at the pageant, saying that fighting for 
their traditions will ensure the Tribe keeps their 
heritage alive. 

“We are still here and we are very strong,” 


she said. “We are known across the world; I’m 
very proud of that. Fight for our traditions and 
fight for who you are.” 

And while Aguilar knows she has a 
busy year ahead, she gladly accepted the 
responsibility. 

“I’m looking forward to getting out into 
Indian Country,” she said. “I want to educate 
people. I don’t know what I’m going to get out 
of [the experience] yet, but I know it’s going to 
be one heck of a ride.” 
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Brighton Water Treatment Plant 
awarded for providing quality water 


BY ANDREA HOLAT A 
Staff Reporter 

NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. — During 
the Seneca Nation of Indians third annual 
Tribal Utility Summit, the Brighton 
Reservation received second place in a 
drinking water contest held at the Seneca 
Niagara Casino and Hotel from May 15-17. 

The summit - a collaborative effort 
between United South and Eastern Tribes 


(USET), the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency and Nashville Area Indian Health 
Services - is an annual training and 
networking opportunity for Tribal water, 
wastewater and solid waste professionals. 

This year, the USET Certification 
Board for Water and Wastewater Operators 
and Laboratory Analysts hosted the second 
annual Tribal Drinking Water Contest 
for USET member facilities. Ten Tribal 
facilities participated in the contest, 


including Tribes from as far north as New 
York, and the Brighton Reservation was 
awarded second place. To enter the contest, 
each Tribe had to submit water samples, 
which a panel of judges ranked on a scale 
of one to 10 based on clarity, odor and taste. 

Being able to compete with northern 
states is an accomplishment in itself 
because of all the challenges Florida faces 
with their drinking water, said Emran 
Rahaman, special projects administrator 
for the Tribe’s Public Works Department. 

Having top licensed operators, many 
with 10-plus years of service in the water 
and wastewater industries dedicated 
to providing quality water to all Tribal 
reservations, helped Brighton receive the 
honor. 

“It’s the day-to-day operators who take 
pride in their job to make clean, drinking 
potable water to provide to their Tribal 
communities,” Rahaman said. 

All agreed that the combined efforts 
within the Tribe’s Public Works Department 
and the Brighton Water Treatment facility 
operators contributed to the Brighton water 
facility producing quality water to achieve 
the recognition. 

“Placing second in the USET Drinking 
Water Contest was a great accomplishment 
personally, as an operator, and for our 
entire department,” said Rudy Garcia, 
Brighton Water Plant operator, in an 
email. “As water operators within the 
Public Works Department, this is the type 
of publicity that [rewards] us and we 
strive for. This accomplishment was only 
achievable because of our great teamwork 
and networking within the organization. 
We look forward to continually providing 
safe, great-tasting drinking water for the 
communities we serve.” 


Photo courtesy of Rudy Garcia 

Seminole Tribe of Florida Public Works Department staff accept an award for second place in the 
annual Tribal Drinking Water Contest. From left, Public Works supervisor Keith Thomas, USET 
coordinator Scott Williams, Brighton Water Plant operator Rudy Garcia, EPA representative Brian 
Smith, plant operations manager Juan Mata and special projects administrator Emran Rahaman. 



♦ SMPW from page 3A 



Andrea Holata Kathryn Stolarz 

SMPW participants interview former Miss Florida Seminole Jewel Buck for a video project. Ricky Joe Alumbaugh shows off his graphic 

design work at the end of the workshop. 



Kathryn Stolarz Brett Daly 

Clear Channel Radio Promotions director Jessie Trujillo shows SMPW participants Raevin Frank Madeline Newcomb helps Haden Littlebear with 
and Kalani Bankston how to edit sound clips during a tour of the station. his graphic designs. 



Cooper Rivers 

Regina Thinn and her daughter Janine Cypress Vasquez display some of their patchwork. Sewing is 
a family tradition they hope to pass on. 


Mother-daughter duo continues 
family patchwork tradition 


BY COOPER RIVERS 
SMPW Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Twenty -seven 
years ago, Regina Thinn was just like many 
other people, struggling to pay bills and to 
feed her children. She had a 9-to-5 desk job 
but didn’t enjoy it and wanted something 
different. 

She started with beading but realized she 
had a passion for sewing. Regina’s mother, 
Annie Osceola Jumper, introduced her to 
patchwork making, but her grandmother, 
Mary Motlow Osceola, really taught their 
family the ins and outs of the craft. 

“To me [patchwork] was a gift from 
God,” she said. “I have a passion for this.” 

Not only has she been recognized by 
the Seminole Tribe for winning first place 
in the Seminole Tribal Fair for many years, 
but Broward College also showcased her 
talents. She created four patchwork wall 
displays to represent the four seasons, 
which the college displayed in a temporary 
exhibit on campus in 2008. The pieces now 
hang at Tribal Headquarters after former 
Hollywood Council Rep. Max B. Osceola 
Jr. purchased them. 

“I can’t even imagine... living without 
sewing,” she said. “It’s just been in our 
family for so long.” 

Sewing has been in Regina’s family for 
generations, and she hopes it will continue 


for generations more. To help carry on the 
tradition, she teaches culture workshops to 
Tribal youth throughout the year. 

“Tribal children should learn some 
craft,” she said. “It’s our art.” 

Her daughter, Janine Cypress Vasquez, 
has been sewing for eight years and enjoys 
it. Working at home allows her to spend 
time with her family, which is important to 
her. 

“It’s just relaxing and fun,” she said. 

One of her favorite pieces to date is her 
son Luke Baxley Jr.’s first big shirt, which 
she made for him when he was 1 year old. 

Janine began with basic designs, but 
she uses a trick her grandmother taught her 
to learn new techniques. 

“My grandma always flipped everything 
over and said, ‘You can do that,”’ she said. 

Janine hopes her kids will pick up 
sewing or another Tribal craft. 

Patchwork is a vital staple in the 
Seminole culture, and the mother-daughter 
duo hopes all Seminole children will 
embrace their gifts and carry on their 
traditions. 



Brighton Reservation hosts 
Seminole Moments 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — For decades, the 
Seminole Tribe has used storytelling for 
entertaining and teaching purposes. 

Community outreach specialist Willie 
Johns spoke to Tribal employees about 
the history and significance of storytelling 
within the Tribe during a Seminole Moments 
presentation on Aug. 9 at the Brighton Cattle 
& Range Dining Hall. 

During the event, Johns recalled how 
his family would tell different stories when 
he was young. 

“We would gather around at our camp 
by the water tower on cool nights listening 
to stories told to us by our elders,” he said. 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum sponsored 
the presentation, and employees from 
different departments, including Fire 
Rescue, Accounting, Maintenance and 
Culture, attended. 

Beth Suggs, a regular Seminole 
Moments participant and Accounting 
Department employee, said she enjoys 
coming because she loves history. 

“It’s best to know and... [not] just 
assume things,” she said. “Seminole 
Moments has been very helpful to me.” 

Johns also spoke about the impact that 
hearing the elders tell the stories in Creek 
had on him as a child. He said each story 
had a lesson to teach. 



Andrea Holata 


Willie Johns talks about books the Tribe has 
available containing Seminole stories and 
legends. 


“For example, the corn woman story 
taught us not to look around for things if you 
don’t know what it is,” he said. “And the 
snake story told us that if you find things that 
are not in normal places, don’t mess with it.” 

Johns also mentioned how Tribal 
members have different ways to tell stories. 

“Tribal members Elgin Jumper and 
Moses Jumper Jr. do their storytelling by 
using poetry,” he said. 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 


VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

PRICE RANGE 

D98068 

2006 

FORD 

F1504WD 

141432 

$7,852 -$11,097 

D96067 

2006 

FORD 

FI 50 4WD 

171.720 

$7,127 -$10,372 

136109 

2006 

CHEVY 

TAHOE LS 2WD 

115.395 

$5,602 - $7,637 

151149 

2006 

CHEVY 

TAHOE LS 2WD 

125,150 

$5,002 -$7,037 

141593 

2006 

CHEVY 

TAHOE LS 2WD 

126,874 

$4,877 -$6,912 

288112 

2007 

CHEVY 

IMPALA 

110,089 

$4,308 - $6193 

156153 

2006 

CHEVY 

IMPALA 

111,016 

$4,308 - $6,193 

289566 

2007 

CHEVY 

IMPALA 

120.052 

$3,808 -$5,693 

204205 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

75,761 

$3,278 -$4,703 

177859 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

78,060 

$3,203 -$4,628 

396958 

2006 

CHEVY 

IMPALA 

136,574 

$2,933 -$4,818 

138842 

2005 

CROWN 

VICTORIA 

143,934 

$1,804 - $3,379 

A71643 

2001 

FORD 

EXPEDITION 2WD 

211812 

$1,216 *$2,266 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext11216 


DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT AGENCY 

Proposed Flood Hazard Determinations for Broward County, Florida and Incorporated Areas and 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida 

The Department of Homeland Security’s Federal Emergency Management Agency has issued a 
preliminary Flood Insurance Rate Map (FIRM), and where applicable, Flood Insurance Study (FIS) 
report, reflecting proposed flood hazard determinations within Broward County, Florida and Incorporated 
Areas and the Seminole Tribe of Florida, These flood hazard determinations may include the addition or 
modification of Base Flood Elevations, base flood depths, Special Flood Hazard Area boundaries or zone 
designations, or the regulatory floodway. Technical information or com m ents are solicited on the 
proposed flood hazard determinations shown on the preliminary FIRM and/or FIS report for Broward 
County. Florida and Incorporated Areas and the Seminole Tribe of Florida, These flood hazard 
determinations are the basis for the floodplain management measures that your community is required to 
either adopt or show evidence of being already in effect in order to qualify or remain qualified for 
participation in the National Flood Insurance Program. However, before these determinations are 
effective for floodplain management purposes, you will be provided an opportunity to appeal the 
proposed information. For information on the statutory 90-day period provided for appeals, as well as a 
complete listing of the communities affected and the locations where copies of the FIRM are available for 
review, please visit FEMA’s website at www.fema.gov/plan/prevent/fhm/bfe . or call the FEMA Map 
Information exchange (FMIX) toll free at 1-877-FEMA MAP ( 1-877-336-2627). 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Oglala Sioux rough rider gets 
new gravesite 

DANBURY, Conn. — He died after eating a bad 
can of com while passing through town as a rough 
rider with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West show. Buffalo Bill 
himself paid for his grave, located between a dirt road 
and wooded hills in Wooster Cemetery. 

Now, 112 years later, thanks to some diligent 
sleuthing by a cemetery worker, Oglala Sioux 
Albert Afraid of Hawk is finally going home to Pine 
Ridge, S.D., 1,700 miles directly west, where as a 
strong 20-year-old he joined up with Buffalo Bill 
(who returned each year to the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation to bring home Tribal members and to 
enlist new ones for the troupe’s worldwide tours. 

The New Haven News Times newspaper article 
“Com more deadly than bullets” reported Afraid of 
Hawk’s death, indicating that others had also been 
stricken by food poisoning: “There was a strange 
scene at the hospital in this city last Thursday night, 
when two Indian chiefs, full-blooded Sioux arrayed 
in their native costumes, their faces still smeared with 
battle paint, stood over the corpse of their Tribe’s 
man and pleaded with the Great Spirit to take his soul 
safely over the unknown river, upon the farther shores 
of which the happy hunting ground lies.” 

It wasn’t until 
2008 when Robert 
Young, who worked 
at the Wooster 
Cemetery, came upon 
a burial card with 
Afraid of Hawk’s 
name on it. 

“I knew that 
Buffalo Bill had come 
through Danbury and 
that an Indian had 
died here. When I 
came across Afraid 
of Hawk and saw 
that Buffalo Bill had 
bought the grave, I 
had to delve deeper 

into it,” Young said. 

Young, president of the Board of Tmstees at 
the Danbury Museum and Historical Society and a 
dedicated history buff, said, “I was working at the 
cemetery, and there are sections where individuals 
were buried without markers. Some were indigent, 
but this section had a list of names that I was able to 
match up with the numbers.” 

Young recognized that, in all likelihood, Afraid 
of Hawk’s family might not know what had happened 
to him. 

“The poor guy died of food poisoning,” Young 
said. “They were on the road and couldn’t do what we 
do now: have the body embalmed and pay to return 
him by plane. They did the best they could, which 
was to buy a burial spot here in Danbury where he 
died.” 

Young flew to Rapid City, drove several hours 
to Pine Ridge and met with Afraid of Hawk’s family 
at Big Bat’s gas station. It took several years, more 
research and paperwork, but Young prevailed. Soon, 
Afraid of Hawk’s remains will be removed from 
Danbury during a ceremony officiated by Lakota 
Tribal member Wendell Deer with Horns. 

“It’s been a long road. To bring closure to 
Albert’s family and return him to his family is so 
rewarding,” said Diane Hassan, genealogy specialist 
and researcher at the Danbury Museum. “There are 
archives at the Buffalo Bill Museum, and this took me 
to a lot of really cool places. From finding photos of 
him online and putting a face to the name, finding the 
archives of the old Danbury newspapers, it all helped 
us to find out about Albert.” 

Deer with Homs noted that during the days 
Buffalo Bill’s show was traveling and still until this 
day there has been a holdover of anti-Indian racism 
that is never talked about in the media. He said that he 
was impressed that Afraid of Hawk was so well taken 
care of so long ago and that Buffalo Bill had said to 
spare no expense. Deer with Homs praised Young 
for taking much of his own time to track down the 
family, locate the unmarked grave, bring in the state 
archeologist and finally do the necessary legwork to 
send Afraid of Hawk home. 

- Bethel.Patch.com 

Minnesota ignores Indians, 
opens wolf hunting season 

FOND DU LAC, Minn. — Minnesota’s first 
regulated wolf killing season will start Nov. 3. There 
will be two seasons. The second one starts Nov. 24. 
A total of 6,000 licenses will be offered, with 3,600 
available in the early season and 2,400 in the late 
season. Late season licenses will be further split 
between hunting and trapping, with a minimum of 
600 reserved for trappers. The target harvest will be 
400 wolves for both seasons combined. 

This makes Karen Diver sick. 

Chairwoman of the Fond du Lac Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa, Diver fired off a letter recently to 
Minnesota’s Department of Natural Resources (DNR) 
declaring: “The wolf is part of our creation story, 
and therefore, many Ojibwe have a strong spiritual 
connection to the wolf. Many Ojibwe believe the fate 
of the wolf is closely tied to the fate of all the Ojibwe. 
For those reasons, the Fond du Lac Band feels the 
hunting and trapping wolves is inappropriate.” 

Minnesota’s wolves transitioned from federal 
protection under the Endangered Species Act to state 
and Tribal management on Jan. 27. According to 
Steve Mortensen, of the Leech Lake Band’s Division 
of Resource Management, however, the state has 
not sat down with Minnesota Tribes to discuss wolf 
management: “How can you ignore governments that 
have co-management authority of much of the wolf 
range and come up with a plan without their input?” 

DNR Fish and Wildlife Division director Ed 
Boggess claims the agency has discussed its plans 
with Tribes: “We recognize and respect those cultural 
views, but when it comes to managing wildlife under 
these treaties and rights that were conveyed, all we 


can deal with are issues of conservation, public safety 
and public health. Cultural issues are for each culture 
to address as they see fit.” 

- Minnesota Star Tribune 

Sign of the times: Ojibwe 
language off reservation 

BEMIDJI, Minn. — This northern Minnesota 
community may be the only off-reservation town 
making a real effort to incorporate the area’s 
indigenous language into daily life. Ojibwe-English 
signage is now being displayed in 150 businesses 
all over town thanks to the highly successful Ojibwe 
Language Project, which seeks to preserve the 
language of 60,000 persons across the northern United 
States and into Canada, as well as to bridge cultural 
divides between whites and American Indians. 

Words such as “boozhoo,” an Ojibwe word for 
“welcome” and many other Native American terms 
pop up around town: in an appliance store, the local 
hospital, the convention center, a local coffee shop 
and this spring, in public schools. 

“There is a pride when Indian people come 
into downtown and they see their language on these 
doors,” said Bemidji resident Michael Meuers, who, 
with partner Rachelle Houle, developed the city’s 
innovative Ojibwe Language Project. 

Recently, the last of about 200 burgundy and 
white Ojibwe language signs produced in Bemidji 
High School machine-tool classes went up in public 
schools throughout the district, where American 
Indian enrollment is 18.5 percent. Bemidji lies in 
the midst of White Earth, Red Lake and Leech Lake 
Indian reservations. 

Now, in schools there are Ojibwe and 
English language signs. The health office is also 
“aakoziiwigamigoons . ” 

A cafeteria sign said “wisiniiwagmig. ” High 
school principal Brian Stefanich said the effort shows 
that school is a safe and welcoming place for all 
cultures. 

“I think it will benefit all of our students. We want 
to recognize all cultures, and our Native American 
students are a big part of our high school,” Stefanich 
told The Associated Press. Ojibwe language classes 
and American Indian history classes are offered 
at the school, where a student news video program 
introduces a new Ojibwe word each week, he said. 

The language project has become commonplace 
to many local residents, said Noemi Aylesworth, 
owner of The Cabin Coffeehouse and Cafe, and the 
first business to sign on to the language project. 

As for tourists: “It’s intriguing to them,” she 
said. They often ask if they can take with them the 
small table tent cards featuring Ojibwe words and the 
pictures of animals, birds and insects that she places 
around her shop. A tourist favorite is “zagime,” 
meaning “mosquito,” or “zagimekaa” meaning 
“many mosquitoes.” 

Meuers said he first became interested in 
indigenous cultures while being stationed by the 
military in Hawaii. 

“[Native] Hawaiian words and culture are very 
much a part of everyday life,” he said. Why, Meuers 
wondered years after leaving Hawaii and doing public 
relations and lobbying at the state Capitol for the Red 
Lake reservation, couldn’t Ojibwe enter the language 
mainstream here as well? 

Ojibwe words, added Meuers, bring great 
beauty and meaning to American culture. Consider, 
for instance, that the word for elder, “gichi-aya’aa,” 
means “great being.” The word for female elder, 
“mindimooye,” means “one who holds things 
together.” 

- MinnPost. com 


Kalispel Tribe wants to kill the 
northern pike 



USK, Wash. — There are voracious killers on 
the loose up here. They breed like rabbits and devour 
native fish by the thousands. 

The northern pike (Esox lucius) of the Columbia 
River Basin, the largest North American freshwater 
game fish, are an introduced, invasive species. The 
Kalispel Tribe said they must be stopped. 

“Northern pike shouldn’t be thought of as a game 
fish anywhere in the basin,” said Deane Osterman, 
executive director of the Natural Resources 
Department for the Kalispel. “They should be persona 
non grata and should be killed on sight.” 

Since the spring, Osterman and his staff have 
been netting these fish in the basin, pulling in 5,593 
of the hated pike, as well as 16,000 innocent fish, 10 
percent of which died in the process. 

“We’ve seen pike with up to 35 prey items in 
their stomachs in a single meal,” Osterman said. 
“Even if every single fish we caught was killed, that’s 
still a fraction of what would have been eaten by the 
5,500 pike we removed.” 

Northern pike are most often olive green, shading 
from yellow to white along the belly. Pike grow to a 
relatively large size; lengths of 59 inches and weights 
of 55 pounds are not uncommon. Pike are found in 
sluggish streams and shallow, weedy places in lakes, 
as well as in cold, clear, rocky waters. Pike are killing 
machines, ambush predators that lie in wait for prey, 
holding perfectly still for long periods and then 
exploding into top speed acceleration as they strike. 
The fish catches its prey sideways in the mouth, 
immobilizing it with sharp, backward-pointing teeth 
and swallowing the prey headfirst. Though the pike 
eats mainly fish, it will take the occasional duckling. 
Young pike have been found dead from choking on a 
pike of a similar size. 



Because of their prolific and predatory nature, 
laws have been enacted in some places to help stop 
the spread of northern pike outside of their native 
range. For instance, in Maine and California, anglers 
are required by law to remove Pikes once they’ve 
been caught. 

The flesh of the northern pike is considered 
bony with a large number of “Y-bones.” And they 
accumulate so many pollutants in their bodies that 
they are actually harmful to eat. 

- Indian Country Today 

South Carolina Supreme Court 
returns baby Veronica to father 

COLUMBIA, S.C. — The South Carolina 
Supreme Court upheld the 1978 Indian Child Welfare 
Act recently by ruling that Veronica, a 2-year-old 
Cherokee girl adopted by non-Native parents in 2009, 
will remain with her biological father. The court ruled 
that Veronica can have a permanent home on the 
Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma, where her family has 
a “deeply embedded relationship” with its heritage. 

“We affirm the decision of the family court 
denying the adoption and awarding custody to the 
biological father,” the ruling stated. Three of the high 
court’s five justices affirmed the ruling while two 
dissented. 

“This is a victory not only for the Cherokee 
baby and her father, but for all of Indian Country. 
The Cherokee Nation has done a great job to ensure 
the Indian Child Welfare Act is enforced to preserve 
Indian families,” said a statement released by 
Cherokee Nation Attorney General Todd Hembree. 

The act, which protects American Indian families 
from being separated, trumped South Carolina law 
in a Dec. 28, 2011 appellate court ruling. Biological 
father Dusten Brown on New Year’s Eve took his 
daughter home to Bartlesville, Okla., a city bordering 
the Tahlequah-based Cherokee Nation. This was a 
blow to South Carolina residents Matt and Melanie 
Capobianco, who adopted Veronica from her birth 
mother, Christina Maldonado, shortly after birth. 

The Capobiancos claim Brown, a registered 
member of the Cherokee Nation (not married to 
Maldonado), agreed to surrender his parental rights 
at the time. Four months later, however, Brown 
took legal action, seeking custody of his daughter 
and claiming he did not consent to his daughter’s 
adoption. 

The appellate court ruled in Brown’s favor in 
December, and the Capobianco couple appealed the 
matter to the South Carolina Supreme Court. Seven 
months later, the high court upheld the December 
ruling and decided in favor of the Indian Child 
Welfare Act, though at the same time stated that the 
adoptive family did nothing wrong: “We simply see 
this case as one in which the dictates of federal Indian 
law supersede state law where the adoption and 
custody of an Indian child is at issue.” 

The ruling ensures Veronica grows up 
surrounded by her culture and people and the rights 
and responsibilities that come with it. 

“I can’t say enough about the importance of 
a child’s rights throughout their lives,” said Terry 
Cross, executive director of the National Indian Child 
Welfare Association. “These are things as simple 
as voting in Tribal elections, running for office, 
taking advantage of Tribal scholarships and benefits, 
participating in customary and ceremony rights, plus 
their relationships with extended families. It’s about 
a notion of a sense of belonging. Indian children are 
as tied to their extended families as they are to their 
parents. There’s a rich network of culture there, and 
that’s what we rely on for wellbeing.” 

The Indian Child Welfare Act, designed to 
stop the large numbers of involuntary adoptions of 
American Indian children by non-Native families 
during the 1970s, outlines three acceptable 
alternatives. The most preferred solution is to place 
an adoptive American Indian child with members 
of his or her extended family. The child can also be 
placed with members of the same Tribe or with other 
American Indian families. 

- Indian Country Today 

Nevada Indians on fast track to 
start first Tribal solar project 

MOAPA RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Nev. — With the U.S. Department of the Interior’s 
(DOI) permission to operate a 350-megawatt 
photovoltaic facility with the potential to power 
100,000 homes in their back pocket, the Moapa Band 
of Paiute Indians now find their project on a federal 
fast track. White House officials said deadlines have 
been set to complete environmental and safety studies 
and to issue a permit for the project by December 
2013. 

The 2,000-acre reservation facility, located 30 
miles north of Las Vegas, will include solar arrays, a 
500-kilovolt transmission to connect to the grid, and 
a 12-kilovolt transmission line to power the Moapa 
Travel Plaza, which features the world’s largest 
fireworks store. 

DOI officials said the Moapa development 
is the first commercial solar project approved for 
Tribal lands and that it will generate 400 jobs at peak 
construction and 15 permanent jobs, also creating 


lease income for the Tribe. DOI Secretary Ken 
Salazar said 250 reservations have been identified 
with significant renewable- energy potential. 

“We expect,” Salazar said, “that this is the point 
of a spear.” 

Officials said the push responds to a recent 
directive issued by U.S. President Barack Obama 
ordering agencies to identify nationally or regionally 
significant projects and move them forward. The 
solar announcement was part of a multi-front effort 
by the Obama administration to spotlight its work on 
green energy in the West. 

- Las Vegas Review -Journal 

American Indians organize voter 
registration campaign 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — One million eligible 
American Indian voters are not registered. Two out 
of every five eligible American Indian and Alaska 
Native voters are not registered to vote. American 
Indians have the lowest turnout at the polls of any 
ethnic group. 

In response to this alarming data, Jefferson Keel 
(Chickasaw), president of the National Congress of 
American Indians (NCAI), is pushing American 
Indian voter registration in a way never seen before. 
Seeking the largest-ever Native turnout this year at the 
polls, Keel has joined the NCAI’s www.NativeVote. 
org site with the nonprofit voter registration advocacy 
group Rock the Vote to make that happen. 

“This should be considered a civic emergency,” 
said Keel, who is trying to convince U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services Secretary Kathleen 
Sebelius to allow the establishment of voter 
registration services at Indian Health Service (IHS) 
facilities under the provisions of the National Voter 
Registration Act of 1993. 

“The Indian Health Service is a key agency 
in delivering on the federal government’s trust 
responsibility to Tribes. As outlined in the report, 
IHS facilities, conveniently and centrally located in 
many Tribal communities, are ideal voter registration 
sites,” Keel said. “Joining other federal and state 
agencies in offering this service to clients will make 
a large impact in Tribal communities, in the national 
Native vote and in furthering the fulfillment of the 
federal trust responsibility.” 

The act requires state governments to allow 
people to register to vote when they renew their 
driver’s licenses or apply for social services. On 
reservations and in urban centers, the IHS provides 
members of federally recognized Tribes health care 
and advocacy. It runs 142 hospitals, health centers 
and 50 health stations on reservations and about 30 
urban Indian health projects where voter registration 
could be handled. 

Keel is urging Sebelius to not only make it a 
possibility, but also to make it a reality by providing 
the funding required - estimated to be a modest half- 
million dollars. In addition to directly lobbying in 
Washington, D.C., Keel is sending a letter in support 
of the registration idea directly to each of the dozens 
of IHS facilities, along with a copy of a report on 
the Indian vote from the research and advocacy 
organization, Demos. 

“The Native vote is more than a civic duty; it’s an 
expression of our unique role as the first Americans,” 
Keel said. “Anyone who said otherwise, anyone who 
might doubt our civil rights as first peoples or shrug off 
voting as not part of Native culture, should consider 
the fate of our nations if we had been silenced at the 
ballot box last century.” 

Keel and Rock the Vote have set up Rock the 
Native Vote Youth Week for Sept. 24-28. This will 
coincide with National Voter Registration Day on 
Sept. 25. 

During that week, organizers nationwide will 
participate at “Tribal schools and Native youth 
programs in a range of civics education, including 
a Tribal-specific supplement to Rock the Vote’s 
Democracy Day class. Participants, such as local 
chapters of Boys & Girls Clubs of America, will 
educate Native young people about the power of civic 
engagement and the importance of registering their 
parents, family members and, one day, themselves to 
vote,” Keel said. 

Registration is only part of the battle to get 
access at the polls. Since Indians gained citizenship 
in 1924, states and counties have employed an array 
of fraudulent rules designed specifically at keeping 
Natives from exercising their rights. 

In recent years, attempts to squelch the Indian 
vote has ranged from denials based on Tribal identity 
cards in Minnesota to at-large elections in Wyoming, 
from refusing to provide language assistance under 
the 1965 Voting Rights Act in New Mexico to 
discriminating against reservation-dwelling Indians 
by having fewer polling places per capita and fewer 
hours allowed for early voting in South Dakota. 

All these measures have suppressed the vote both 
directly and indirectly by discouraging Indians from 
trying. 

- DailyKos.com 
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Hah-Tung-Ke: Don Grooms 



Photo courtesy of Florida Memory 

Chairman James E. Billie performs with folksinger Don Grooms. 


B Y PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

When folksinger/college professor 
Don Grooms recorded The Perfect 
Florida Song in 1995, he used his talents 
as a comedic songwriter to address an 
unusual but constant issue in his life: 
Known throughout the state as one of 
Florida’s top folksinger/songwriters and 
an award-winning University of Florida 
(UF) professor, he wasn’t bom in Florida. 

Grooms, bom in Haywood County, 
N.C., of Cherokee and Appalachian 
heritage, spent most of his adult life in 
North Florida. He lived his last 31 years 
in Gainesville, where he was an associate 
professor at UF. His job as one of the top 
media education experts in the country 
plus his close friendship with legendary 
Florida folksingers Gamble Rogers, Will 
McLean and Chairman James E. Billie 
kept him in Florida. 

Many thought Grooms, a regular 
visitor to Seminole Country with friends 
at all Tribal reservations, was a Seminole. 
The Chairman put it this way: “Don was 
associated with a lot of people: Chinese, 
Japanese, Jewish, everyone. Don had an 
association with ‘em all. The Cherokees 
are at one end and the Seminoles are at 
the other end, and there are a whole lot of 
people who knew him in between.” 

Grooms was a regular headliner at 
the Florida Folk Festival. He was known 
for his clever compositions, such as The 
Orange Blossom Special Don’t Stop In 
Waldo Anymore and Winnebago, as well 
as sensitive ballads dealing with Native 
American life, such as Walk Proud My Son 
and Tsali. Numerous artists have recorded 
his songs. They are simple, guitar-driven 
compositions, touched with humor and 
irony and a vent against snobs, politicians, 
developers and fomenters of change. 

His laconic wit got him into trouble 
more than once with state officials worried 
about what he might say or sing from the 
state’s “politically correct” stages. Some 
cringed, but most cheered whenever he 
would perform his version of Old Folks 
at Home, the official state song of Florida. 
Grooms sang the song exactly as Stephen 
Foster wrote it - complete with the 
minstrel, show-style “black” dialect state 


lawmakers “cleaned up” over the years. 

His ongoing critiques of the state’s 
poor treatment of folk artists inspired 
many changes in the Florida Folk Festival 
and led to the creation of the state’s 
public-financed Folk Arts program. He 
championed the causes of many young 
performers who were unable to make the 
festival lineup and defended the veterans 
and the old ways he felt the state was 
allowing to slip away. Using a biting wit 
that stung as much as it tickled, Grooms 
was not afraid to say what was on his 
mind. His beliefs and standards were 
adopted in the formation of the Friends of 
Florida Folk (FOFF) organization, which 
monitors the state Folk Arts programs. 

In 1996, nominated by the Tribe, he 
was awarded the Florida Folk Heritage 
award - a high accolade for folksingers. 
Grooms performed at festivals across 
the Southeast, including the Cocoa and 
Smallwood Store festivals. Much of his 
early musical career was spent in Florida 
music clubs, including in Hamilton 
County and the Everglades. 

“I played wherever they would let 
me,” he liked to say. “And a lot of other 
places, too.” 

An Associated Press war 
correspondent and White House reporter 
himself, Grooms made higher marks 
as a teacher, four times winning the 
College Broadcasting Teacher of the Year 
award, participating in numerous media 
seminars, helping the Tribe modernize its 
communications department and speaking 
nationally on American Indian subjects. 
Grooms organized a UF nomination of 
The Seminole Tribune's report on the 
Rosewood massacre for the 1997 Pulitzer 
Prize. (The report was a finalist.) He 
was one dissertation short of receiving a 
doctorate in Latin American studies. 

Grooms died two days before his 68th 
birthday and is buried in Possum Ridge, 
N.C., the “Cherokee mountain home” he 
often sang about. At his service, Chairman 
Billie paid his final respects: “Don 
Grooms was the sort of person who would 
help you out and you wouldn’t even know 
it. He was an artist who spent most of his 
life helping others. There are many, many 
memories and stories about Don Grooms. 
We’re really going to miss him.” 


The Perfect Florida Song 

Song lyrics by Don Grooms 


I was born in Cherokee North Carolina 
Through no fault of my own 
If I had any vote in the matter 
Florida is where I’d been born 

But you can’t call me a Florida cracker 
Though I love this Florida sand 
If Great-Grandad had wanted me to be a 
cracker 

He’d a stole me some Seminole land. 


I had the flu the day the love bugs ate my 
mama 

I went to pick her up in Zephyrhills 
But she caught the train to Apopka 
To work in the turpentine stills 

Well I worked my way through the tourists 
Squished a palmetto bug or two 
I yell “Mama I ain’t no Florida cracker 
And I’m blaming it all on you!” 


Seminole Fire Rescue lieutenant 
awarded for service 


BY BRIAN C. BROWN 
Fire Rescue Chief 

Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue is proud to 
announce that one of the department’s Fire 
Prevention officers was the recipient of three 
service awards by local county and state 
public safety associations for outstanding 
services provided to Tribal members and 
employees in 201 1 . 

On May 10, Lt. Bruce Britton received 
the Ed Murray Public Safety Educator of 
the Year award, given by the Fire Chiefs 
Association of Broward County; on June 24, 
Lt. Britton received the Fire and Life Safety 
Educator of the Year award from the Florida 
Fire Marshals and Inspectors Association; 
and on July 18, he received the Florida 
Department of Health EMS Bureau’s EMS 
Injury Prevention of the Year award. 

Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue nominated 
Lt. Bruce Britton, of the Fire Prevention 
Division, for the following reasons: Between 
the months of January and December 2011, 
Lt. Britton successfully coordinated and 
delivered 75 Risk Watch safety courses to 
Tribal schools and educational institutions 
with a total of 1,809 attending students. Lt. 
Britton provided Tribal seniors with more 
than 33 Senior Safety classes reaching 
450 Tribal seniors and facilities personnel. 
In addition, Lt. Britton also provided 55 
American Heart Association CPR and 



specialty requested medical safety courses 
to Tribal members and employees with a 
total of 1,764 attending students. 

From January to December 2011, 
Lt. Britton taught more than 163 public 
education classes for the Tribal communities 
reaching more than 4,000 students. 

Lt. Britton continues to show a true 
passion and desire for providing the Tribal 
communities with fire prevention and life 
safety classes. Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 
is proud of his dedication and contributions 
to making the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
properties safe places to live, work and visit. 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI'Kl 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 


Identifying ill 



Clothing acquisition showcases 
Dania Reservation craftsmanship 


BY JAMES POWELL & TARA BACKHOUSE 
Registrar, Collections Manager 

The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum has 
a collection of more than 500 pieces of 
historic Seminole clothing. Many are 
patchwork skirts and jackets, but we also 
have capes, quilts and pre-patchwork 
pieces. The Museum preserves these 
beautiful pieces of clothing and still 
seeks unique examples to supplement the 
collection. Recently, the Museum acquired 
another important textile to add to its 
permanent collection. 

The outfit originally belonged to 
Francis Frost White. White was an 
employee with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and worked on the Dania Reservation 
during the first half of the 20th century. 
The outfit was made by someone on the 
Dania Reservation (now the Hollywood 



Reservation), although the identity of 
that person is unknown. White enjoyed 
working for the Tribe, and she took good 
care of her patchwork outfit. White’s 
daughter, Sara, knew she had to return 
the outfit to the Tribe so that we could 
continue to preserve it, and she sought out 
the Museum for this purpose. 

The outfit consists of a woman’s long 
patchwork skirt and cape, as well as beads 
and a hair net. Patchwork has changed 
over the years since it was first produced 
in the early 1900s. The color and patterns 
of the fabrics used have varied over time. 
The size of the patchwork and the number 
of the patchwork rows have also changed. 
White’s skirt has four rows of patchwork. 
This is somewhat rare, as most skirts today 
have only three rows. The beaded hairnet 
that accompanies the outfit is the first of 
its kind in the Museum’s collection. The 
intricate work on these pieces reveals the 
talent of the artist, and we wish we could 
credit that person with their creation. 

During the process to purchase this 
outfit, Sara White also offered a manuscript 
collection that her mother produced and 
collected. The manuscript collection 
includes a research notebook, photographs 
and newspaper article clippings. Be sure 
to read next month’s column for more 
information on this important manuscript 
collection. 

Do you have family members who 
made patchwork like this in Hollywood in 
the 1930s and ‘40s? If you do, we would 
love to hear about them. And if you have 
any information on the maker of the skirt, 
cape or hairnet, please call the Museum 



at 877-902-1113 to share your knowledge 
with us. 

If you would like to view this 
textile, any of the Museum’s textiles or 
any collections items, please contact the 
Museum to make an appointment, or just 
drop by at your convenience. Thank you. 


SPD is keeping promises 


BY WILLIAM R. LATCHF0RD 
Seminole Tribe Police Chief 

“...that I will faithfully perform all 
the duties of an officer of the Seminole 
Police Department which I am about to 
enter, so help me, God!” This is but one of 
the promises incorporated into the solemn 
oath administered by the Chief of Police 
to every officer hired by the Seminole 
Police Department, and it serves as the 
cornerstone of our very existence. 

Honoring this oath by SPD officers has 
probably never been more evident than the 
last week of July. Thanks to the watchful 
eye of Hard Rock Security Officer Artis 
Jackson, SPD went in pursuit of a vehicle 
stolen in the violent car-jacking of a casino 
employee in Wisconsin. Occupied by two 
escaped prisoners embarking on a crime 
spree across the United States, they stopped 
in Tampa long enough to commit an armed 
robbery and viciously beat a 71 -year-old 
convenience store clerk nearly to death 
before moving on to the Hard Rock Casino 
in Hollywood. This demonstrates the 
willingness of motivated offenders to travel 
great distances in search of suitable targets 
of prey and then engage in unrestrained 
violence. After a vehicle pursuit, ensuing 
foot chase and resisting arrest with 
violence, the two suspects were ultimately 
apprehended by SPD and taken to jail. 


The same day a deranged individual 
opened fire upon the Immokalee 
Reservation Police Station with a 
semiautomatic handgun, shooting six 
rounds into the building. Only the 
intervention of a higher power prevented 
an SPD officer working inside from injury 
or death. The suspected motivation behind 
the shooting was nothing more than rage 
triggered by being pulled over by SPD 
officers for reckless driving. After leaving 
the Immokalee Casino, this individual’s 
erratic driving presented a compelling 
public safety issue for the nearby 
community and guests of the casino. 

Returning only hours after his release, 
the suspect armed himself with a handgun 
and set out to ambush an unsuspecting 
SPD officer. Shortly after spraying bullets 
into the police station, the man robbed a 
bank in Naples while waving the gun. 
SPD staff tracked this dangerous thug, and 
with the cooperation of the Collier County 
Sheriff’s Office, the FBI and the U.S. 
Marshals Service, aggressively hunted 
down and arrested him. He possessed a 
loaded handgun at the time of his arrest. 

These predators, among many, 
illustrate the existence of persons posing 
a serious threat to both the personal safety 
and business interests of the Tribe. SPD 
stands ready to protect you against these 
threats. 

As your Chief of Police I ask that you 


assist the Police Department in keeping 
the threats to you and your community 
at bay. No police department can ensure 
your safety without a partnership with 
the community. Individuals who want 
to victimize and prey upon the Seminole 
Tribe, Tribal members or Seminole Tribe 
employees must be held accountable for 
their actions. I encourage each Tribal 
member and employee to partner with 
their local reservation SPD by reporting 
anything that looks suspicious or out of 
the ordinary, just as the security officer 
did in July, to ensure a safe and secure 
reservation. 

The nature of our work sometimes 
requires us to be placed in harm’s way 
so that we can keep our promise. We 
accept that responsibility because it all 
started with a promise to you and to the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida contained 
in our entire Oath of Office: “I, (SPD 
officer’s name), do solemnly swear or 
affirm that I will support, protect and 
defend the Constitution and government 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida, of the 
United States of America and of the state 
of Florida against all enemies, domestic 
and foreign, and that I will bear true faith, 
loyalty and allegiance to the same, and that 
I will faithfully perform all the duties of an 
officer of the Seminole Police Department 
which I am about to enter, so help me, 
God!” 


Tips for a successful school year 


BY ANGIE MARGOTTA 

Seminole Police Sergeant 

Back to school time, kids 
It’s school time again. Whether you’re 
a parent or a child, you’re probably feeling 
excited and maybe a little sad that summer 
is over. Feeling nervous or a little scared 
on the first day of school is natural because 
of all the new things: new teachers, new 
friends and maybe even a new school. 
Luckily, these “new” worries only stick 
around for a little while. 

The first-day jitters 
Most teachers kick off the school year 
by introducing themselves and talking 
about all the stuff you’ll be doing that year. 
Some teachers give students a chance to 
tell something about themselves to the rest 
of the class. Classroom rules are discussed 
so you’ll know what’s allowed and what’s 
not. Pay close attention so you’ll know 
what to expect to make your school year 
successful. You might already know a lot 
of kids in your classes on the first day, but 
it’s a great day to make a new friend. Try 
to say hello to kids you know and new 
ones you don’t. Make the first move, and 
you’ll be glad you did and so will your 
new friend. 

Moving to middle school? 

Sixth grade often signals a move to 
middle school or junior high, where you’ll 
find lockers and maybe a homeroom. In 
middle school, you might move from 
classroom to classroom for each subject. 
Your teachers know that this is a big 
change from elementary school and will 
help you adjust, so don’t let it get you 
down; and remember, your classmates are 
going through the same thing, so work 
together and help each other out. 

Feeling good on day one 
Seeing friends you haven’t seen in a 


while can make the first day a good one. 
You also can make the day feel special by 
wearing an outfit you like. Maybe you got 
a great T-shirt on vacation or new sneakers 
that put a spring in your step. If you wear a 
uniform, you might wear a favorite watch, 
a new hair band or a piece of jewelry to 
show your personal style. 

Whatever you put in your backpack, 
make sure you pack it the night before. 
This prevents the morning panic when you 
can’t find something and you don’t want 
to be late for school or start your morning 
off badly. 

A bad start? 

So, you had a bad first day; don’t let 
it get you down. Everyone goes through 
them; you are not alone. Take a deep breath 
and make a fresh start. Give yourself some 
time to get adjusted, and things will work 
themselves out. Make sure you get enough 
sleep, eat a good, healthy breakfast, always 
try your best and never lose focus of your 
goal... GRADUATION. 

Getting an education is so important 
for yourself, your family and your 
community. You are the future leaders 
of the Tribe. If you are having problems 
at school, whether it is homework, a 
teacher or someone bullying you, always 
tell a trusted adult: your mom or dad, 
grandparent, teacher, school resource 
officer or someone you know. Bullying is 
not OK, and no one deserves to be treated 
badly. 

Ideas for the adults 

The official start of school has begun. 
Try as we might, we can’t ignore the 
ticking of the clock that signifies the end of 
the carefree days of summer. It’s go time. 
Here are some tips to help you get back 
into the swing of things for the 2012-2013 
school year. 

• Routine: If you haven’t started yet, 


getting your kids back into the routine 
of school is tough at first, but it can be 
achieved. We all love the summer, being 
up later at night and sleeping in in the 
morning. Back to school sneaks up on 
us, but we can all get through it. A great 
night’s sleep of eight hours is ideal for 
getting kids though the school day focused 
and ready to learn new things. Starting the 
day with a healthy breakfast helps to get 
those sleepy heads off to a great start in 
the morning. 

• As the first days go by: First-day 
jitters are expected; after all, students face 
a new teacher, new classmates and maybe 
even a new school. But if you notice your 
child seeming a little “disconnected” or 
more nervous than usual, talk to him or 
her as soon as possible; he or she will feel 
better and so will you. 

SPD Youth Services 

Sometimes we all hesitate to let 
someone know what is bothering us. 
Maybe we think it’s silly or not important 
or no one else is going through the same 
thing. But the truth is, we all go through 
things, whether it is something we have 
personally gone through or something 
happening to someone in our family. Being 
there to help one another is important. 
The Seminole Police Department’s Youth 
Services Unit is here to help in any way 
we can. Our focus is to assist parents and 
kids within all our communities. Whether 
in a group or individually, speaking to the 
youth about the importance of staying 
drug and alcohol free, staying in school, 
avoiding truancy and being a leader within 
their communities is what we love doing. 
Please do not hesitate to contact your 
reservation’s Youth Services Unit. 
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Health 


Maintaining weight and going strong 


BY CHRISTINE MCCALL 
Contributing Writer 


Eat billions of live 
organisms daily 


Over the past year and a half, I have made big 
changes in my life. For those who missed my last story 
a few months ago, in 2010 at 23 years old, I weighed 
324 pounds and had elevated blood pressure. It hurt to 
wake up in the morning. I lost my breath when walking 
up stairs. I hated to exercise. I ate fast food on a daily 
basis, and I always helped myself to a second plate. But 
all that changed when I saw a commercial for Weight 
Watchers. I committed to a six-month plan and thought 
if I could learn to live healthy in that time, I could do it 
for the rest of my life. 

After moving back to the Hollywood Reservation 
in March 2012, the reaction from my community 
overwhelmed me. It made me feel so proud of myself, 
even more than before. My friends, family and fellow 
Tribal members continuously told me how great I 
looked and how proud and inspired they felt by me. One 
reaction I was not expecting was for people who knew 
me since I was a child to walk right past me. I would 
run back to my mother, Wanda Bowers, and tell her, 
“Mom, they just completely ignored me! Why would 
they do that?” Her answer made me laugh: “Christine, 
they don’t recognize you!” 

It was true. 

Sometimes I did not even recognize myself in the 
mirror. Weight loss has a powerful way of changing an 
individual. At my heaviest, I never realized how sad and 
self-conscious I felt. Now, I stand up taller, smile more 
and look forward to community events. 

But with all that said, one topic most diet companies 
forget to mention is that losing weight is easy compared 


to maintaining weight. To 
date, I have kept off 130 
pounds since January 2012. 

However, there have been 
days when I was heavier, 
some days when I was 
smaller. The important 
thing I discovered though 
is no matter what, as long 
as I continue to eat healthy, 
treat myself occasionally 
and exercise to my fullest 
potential, I can continue 
my healthy lifestyle. 

Even during the summer 
months, I understand these 
significant steps. 

It is in our culture to eat high-calorie foods. I still 
enjoy stew beef over rice and frybread in moderation. 
When temptation starts calling my name, I think about 
the bigger picture. In the future, I want to encourage my 
family to take every opportunity they can in life and 
enjoy it. I also think about all that I’ve accomplished. 
The first time I could go into a “normal” clothing store 
and try on a dress, I started to cry. 

I encourage all Tribal members to seek a healthy 
lifestyle. Weight loss is only difficult if you believe it is. 
Taking small steps can honestly make a difference. At 
a restaurant, order any sauces or dressings on the side. 
Drink more water instead of soda. But most importantly, 
incorporate more activity into your daily routine. These 
small changes add up. It helped me, and I know it can 
help others. 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

H ave you had your yearly physical 
yet? I know some of you had to get 
one for your children before school 
started, but you might want to go ahead and make 
an appointment for yourself, too. You know the 
saying, “Better safe than sorry.” It is better to 
have your blood work done and discover early if 
anything needs to be dealt with or if you’re OK. 

One study I read found that only about one 
in five Americans gets a physical once a year. 
An annual physical is important because if there 
is a problem, you can catch it before it turns into 
something more serious. It is also a good idea to 
stay on top of your health because some illnesses 
or diseases may not exhibit symptoms early on. We 
women need to get in for our “well woman” exams 
every year. Early detection and preventive care is 
paramount. 

Another good idea is to take a probiotic. 
Probiotics are the “good” or “friendly” bacteria 
that keep our stomachs, intestines and colons 
clean, happy and functioning properly. With daily 
life stresses, both internal and external, and toxins 
entering our bodies, good bacteria are depleted. 
When this happens, our bodies become more 
prone or susceptible to illness. I take a probiotic 
with more than five billion live cultures. I have 
read studies that suggest or recommend taking a 
supplement with at least three or more billion live 
organisms daily. 

Another supplement I swear by is fish oils. 


You’ve probably 
heard about omegas. 

These fatty acids are 
extremely important 
to heart and brain 
health. According 
to the American 
Heart Association, 
these omega- 3 fatty 
acids can help lower 
cholesterol and 
triglyceride levels. 

Studies have shown 
that fish oils can help 
with brain functions 
and decrease the risk of stroke. They also have 
been shown to help boost brain memory and help 
with psychological conditions, such as depression 
and bipolar illness. 

Health professionals recommend that we 
consume fatty fish (salmon, tuna, mackerel) at 
least twice a week or take a supplement. I prefer 
supplements because for me, eating that much fish 
just isn’t convenient. 

Remember, the way you treat your body when 
you are young will have profound effects on how 
your body performs when you are older. 

So it is important for us to take care of this 
one body we are given because it is the only one 
we are ever going to have. We can’t go down to 
the dealership and trade it in for a newer, younger 
model. 


Make your children more resilient 




SUBMITTED BY DEBRA RAY 
Family Services Department 

What do most parents want for their children? High 
on their list are happiness, success in school, satisfaction 
with their lives and solid friendships. In order to reach 
these goals, our children need inner strength to deal 
competently with the many challenges and demands 
they encounter. We call this capacity to cope and feel 
competent resilience. Here are some ways to make your 
children more resilient: 

• Be empathetic. In the parenting relationship, 
empathy is the capacity of parents to put themselves in 
the shoes of their youngsters and see the world through 
their eyes. Empathy does not imply that you agree with 
everything your children do, but rather that you attempt 
to appreciate and validate their point of view. 

• Communicate effectively and listen actively. 
Communication is not simply how we speak to others. 
It involves actively listening to our children and 
understanding and validating what they are attempting 
to say. 

• Change negative scripts. Every parent can offer 
firsthand examples of when they repeatedly told or 
nagged a child to do or not do something with little - if 
any - positive response on the child’s part. If something 
we have said or done for a reasonable amount of time 
does not work, then we must change our script if our 
children are to change theirs. 

• Love children in ways that help them feel 
special and appreciated. A basic guidepost for building 
resilience is the presence of at least one adult (hopefully 
several) who believe in the worth of the child. 

• Accept children for who they are and help 
them set realistic expectations and goals. To do this, 
parents have to understand and accept their child’s 


unique temperament. Acceptance does not mean letting 
children do whatever they want or not setting limits on 
their behavior. However, when children feel accepted, 
it is easier for them to respond to requests and limits 
because they experience these in an atmosphere of love 
and support. 

• Help children recognize that mistakes are 
experiences from which to learn. Resilient children 
tend to view mistakes as opportunities for learning, 
while those who are not hopeful often experience 
mistakes as an indication that they are failures. 

• Develop responsibility, compassion and a social 
conscience by providing children with opportunities 
to contribute. We often try to reinforce responsibility 
simply by giving children chores to do at home. However, 
almost every child from a very young age appears 
motivated to help others. Children need opportunities to 
make a positive difference in their world. 

• Teach children to solve problems and make 
decisions. Resilient children define problems, consider 
different solutions, attempt what they judge to be the 
most appropriate solutions and learn from the outcome. 
To reinforce this problem-solving attitude, parents must 
be careful to not always tell children what to do, but 
rather to try to engage them in thinking about possible 
solutions. 

• Discipline in a way that promotes self-discipline 
and self-worth. This means being consistent but not 
rigid; knowing your children’s capabilities and not 
pushing them for unrealistic expectations, and relying 
when possible on natural, logical consequences rather 
than arbitrary, punitive measures. 

Adapted from Work & Family Life newsletter, edited 
by Susan Ginsberg (2012) 


A clean pool is vital to health 


SUBMITTED BY PATRICK P ECK 
Health Department 

For our northern friends, the end of August 
represents the end of pool season. However, pool season 
is still at its peak for Florida residents. 

For those who have outdoor pools or spas in their 
backyards, it is again a reminder to maintain the pool/ 
spa water so that it remains clean, sanitary and balanced. 
With the kids heading back to school, this is no time to 
send your children injured or ill to the classroom. 

Top 10 things to do: 

1 . Wash or rinse yourself before getting into the 
pool or spa. This will keep any harmful bacteria/virus 
on your body from contaminating the water. 

2. Maintain adequate levels of disinfectant 
(chlorine/bromine) in your pool/spa. 

In 2008, almost 4,600 persons visited an emergency 
department for pool chemical-associated injuries. 
The most common injury diagnoses were poisoning, 
which includes ingestion of pool chemicals, as well 
as inhalation of vapor, fumes or gases and dermatitis/ 
conjunctivitis. 

3. Test your pool/spa at least once a day with an 
approved pool test kit. 

4. Clean pool of any debris, leaves and floating 
residue. 

5. Repair any source of tripping and falling hazards 
around the pool. 

6. Make sure to maintain all plumbing gauges and 
equipment on the pool. Diving boards and ladders can 
cause significant accidents. 

7. Do not overload the pool with swimmers. Consult 
your pool specifications about bather load. 

8. Keep all safety gear (floaties, ring buoy, shepherd 
hooks) available by the pool side. 

More than 60 percent of fatal drownings of 0- to 
4-year-olds occur in swimming pools. 

Drowning is the leading cause of unintentional 
injury death among children ages 1-4. 

Drowning is the second leading cause of 
unintentional injury death among children 5-9. 


9. Do not swim while excessively mentally or 
physically impaired. 

10. Control the level of play and fun, ensuring all 
activities are conducted safely around the pool. 

Other hazards associated with recreational water 
include drowning, injury, exposure to temperature 
extremes and dangerous animals. 

While pools can be a great recreational addition to 
a home, they require care. 

Swimming pools and spas lead to recreational 
waterborne illnesses (RWIs), or illnesses that result 
from swallowing, breathing or having contact with 
recreational water. These are caused by microorganisms 
(e.g., bacteria, protozoa, algae and viruses), other 
parasites or chemicals. 

RWIs can cause a wide variety of problems, 
including upset stomach, diarrhea, rash, difficulty 
breathing and infections of the eye, ear, skin, brain or 
other organs. The most commonly reported RWI is 
diarrhea. 

Poorly maintained bathing/swimming facilities can 
harbor a variety of pathogens, such as E. coli 0157:H7, 
norovirus, shigella, giardia, Cryptosporidium and 
Legionella . 

A total of 134 recreational water-associated 
outbreaks affecting at least 13,966 persons were reported 
to the CDC for 2007-2008, the largest number of 
outbreaks ever reported in a two-year period. 

As a rule of thumb, bathers should avoid ingesting 
pool water while swimming and should absolutely 
refrain from swimming when sick. Children of diaper 
age, especially those experiencing diarrhea, should 
never be allowed to use the pool or spa. 

More than one in five (21.6 percent) American 
adults do not know that swimming while ill with 
diarrhea can heavily contaminate swimming water with 
Crypto and make other swimmers sick. 

For more information about healthy swimming, 
please call the STOF Health Department at 954-985- 
2330. 

Source: Centers for Disease Control and 

Prevention 


♦ WELLNESS photos from page 3A 



Andrea Holata 

Participants of the walks receive plaques for trekking 2 miles every day during the Wellness Conference. 




Andrea Holata 

Tribal members dressed in Mardi Gras costumes enjoy the 
party. 


Andrea Holata 

Anita Osceola, left, and Lola Juarez pose for a picture before 
the Mardi Gras-themed party. 



Andrea Holata 

Helene Buster, left, and Shae Pierce enjoy a morning run together on the white, sandy beaches of Marco Island. 
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HOTEL & CASINO 


You must be 21 years of age or older to play slots and table games or to receive Player's Club benefits. Persons who have been trespassed or banned 
by the SeminoleTribe of Florida or those who have opted into the self-exclusion program are not eligible. If you or someone you know has a gambling 
problem, please call 1-888-ADMIT-IT. 
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Education B 


Tribal youth recognized with education incentive awards 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Contributing Writer 

Incentives are often used to motivate 
people in all walks of life. In education, they 
encourage students to continue to succeed 
in school. Tribal students recently were 
rewarded with fun evenings out to celebrate 
a job well done during the last school year, 
just before the new academic year began. 

Naples youth were recognized on 
Aug. 13 at the Juanita Osceola Center. 
Educational advisers and representatives 
treated the young scholars to a pizza party. 

“We are very proud of you and your 
parents,” Naples Liaison Brian Zepeda said. 
“Getting an education is hard work, but it 
is so much easier when you have family 
support. I know that it is difficult to be in 
school all day and then face homework, but 
you have been accepting the challenge, and 
your parents have adjusted their schedules to 
assist you. As a result, the tutoring program 
is proving to be a valuable asset and your 
grades reflect your success.” 

Educational advisers Victoria Soto and 
Tony Bullington took turns congratulating 


the award recipients and discussed the need 
to begin setting goals for the new school 
year and giving thought to determine future 
career options. 

“Education is like building a house,” 
Soto said. “It is important to establish a 
firm foundation upon which you can build. 
If you remain focused, your structure will 
be sound and withstand the tests of time. 
You are the hope and future of not only the 
Seminole Tribe, but your community and 
country.” 

Liaison Zepeda presented each of 
the students with award certificates and 
incentives in recognition of the 2011-2012 
school year. Individuals were acknowledged 
for special achievements, good attendance 
and conduct. Student Marissa Osceola 
assisted with the distribution of backpacks 
for the upcoming school year. Toddlers and 
preschoolers were given an opportunity to 
select a gift from a treasure basket. 

As an added incentive, the Naples 
youth had been treated to a bowling party at 
Woodside Lanes on June 4 at the conclusion 
of the school year by the Education 
Department. All ages joined in the fun by 


taking their turns on the alleys with adults 
challenging youth and everyone assisting 
the young sports enthusiasts. 

Director of Education Emma Johns 
expressed her congratulations to the group 
and offered inspiration and encouragement 
in establishing new goals; she pointed out 
that education can make a dream a reality. 

Brody Osceola Hagen, a rising eighth 
grader at St. Elizabeth Seton School, had 
good advice for his fellow students. 

“Focusing in the classroom isn’t always 
easy, but I have to make the grade there if I 
want to ensure a place on the playing field 
or basketball court. Life is one big game, 
and you have to work at it in order to score.” 

Over in Trail, dozens of students and 
their families celebrated a year’s worth 
of hard work on July 25 at Strike Miami 
bowling alley at the Dolphin Mall. 

Each student received an award 
from Trail Liaison Norman Huggins and 
President Tony Sanchez Jr. before bowling 
and dining. 


♦ See INCENTIVES on page 2B 



Beverly Bidney 


Billie Porter, who earned her degree in behavioral analysis from Simmons College, accepts her 
awards from Education director Emma Johns. 



Recent vocational school graduates are recognized for their accomplishments. 


Omar Rodriguez 


Vocational school students graduate 


BY BRETT D ALY 
Senior Editor 

IMMOKALEE — For three years, 
Immokalee resident Lorraine Posada woke 
up at 4 a.m. and made a two-hour drive to 
the Art Institute of Fort Lauderdale in quest 
of her associate of science in patisserie and 
baking. 

Her hard work and dedication paid 
off, as she - as well as three other Tribal 
members - graduated from vocational 
school this year. 

Posada, a member of the Wind Clan, 
decided to return to school in an attempt 
to accomplish something academically 
after marrying her husband, Mario, and 
giving birth to three children. Although she 
graduated from high school in New Mexico 
and began college studying accounting, 
Posada said the career choice wasn’t the 
right fit and, therefore, never graduated. 

She decided to return to school for 
baking, not only because she enjoyed it, 
but also for personal reasons; Posada had 
gestational diabetes while pregnant and 


found herself searching for healthier, lower- 
sugar recipes. 

“I wanted to be serious about it,” 
Posada said about her decision to attend the 
Art Institute. “I wanted a degree. I wanted 
to build a foundation for baking.” 

She attended classes every day as a 
part-time student and now uses the skills 
she learned at the Immokalee Senior Center. 
She bakes breads, as well as reduced-sugar 
and regular desserts, tweaking the recipes 
she learned to create her own unique 
concoctions. 

“Once I was done, I wanted to give 
back to the Tribe,” she said. “Without the 
Tribe, I wouldn’t have been able to go back 
to school.” 

Immokalee resident Megan Otero also 
graduated from vocational school with 
a certificate of completion in practical 
nursing from the Immokalee Technical 
Center, while Cassandra Jimmie graduated 
from Le Cordon Bleu College of Cullinary 
Arts in Orlando with an associate of science 
in culinary arts. The women worked hard 
to reach their goals and will now put their 


knowledge to use in the professional world. 

For Jimmie, she always had a passion 
for cooking. While at restaurants she said 
she loved to observe how different chefs 
prepared food in their own ways. It inspired 
her to attend culinary school. 

“It was a great opportunity,” she said. 
“Being in the kitchen is kind of like being in 
the army; you have to say, ‘Yes, chef,’ and 
‘No, chef.’” 

She said it took discipline, but she saw 
her hard work pay off when she walked 
across the stage in April to receive her 
diploma. She was the first in her family 
to graduate college. And although she 
currently works in the Council Office in Big 
Cypress, Jimmie said she will still use her 
culinary knowledge in the future and cook 
for her friends and family. 

“I knew cooking would be my passion 
and my hobby, but I’ve always known I 
wanted to represent my Tribe,” she said. “I 
couldn’t pass up the opportunity to work in 
the Council Office at such a young age.” 

+ See GRADUATES on page 4B 


Seminole Youth Council 
attends UNITY Conference 


BY BRAUDIE BLAIS-BILLIE 
Contributing Writer 

PHOENIX — The United National 
Indian Tribal Youth, or UNITY, promotes 
personal development, citizenship and 
leadership among Native American youth. 

Every summer, the national 
organization holds a conference and hosts 
hundreds of Tribes, youth councils and 
Native youth across the country under one 
roof with one purpose: uniting the diversity 
and standing as one. 

UNITY has helped guide American 
Indian and Alaskan youth for more than 
35 years, and they welcomed the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Youth Council in July for 
the second time. 

“Meeting other Natives through 
UNITY is a benefit to us,” 18-year-old high 
school graduate and Youth Council member 
Jason Melton said. “Our Tribe is a bit more 
isolated than it should be, and we should try 
to expand our horizons.” 

Melton was one of nine Tribal 
members to attend the national UNITY 
Conference held in Phoenix. Melton, from 
the Big Cypress Reservation, graduated 
from The Sagemont School and plans to 
attend Florida State University this fall with 
interests in film and business. He joined the 
Youth Council and attended the national 
UNITY Conference for the first time this 
year. 

Ragan Osceola, an American Heritage 
graduate from Big Cypress, also joined the 



Photo courtesy of Braudie Blais-Billie 

Youth Council member Braudie Blais-Billie and 
Ned Norris Jr., Chairman of the Tohono O’odham 
Nation, mingle at the UNITY Conference. 


Youth Council and UNITY Conference for 
the first time. She will attend Southeastern 
University in Lakeland, pursuing a 
bachelor’s degree in elementary education. 

Around 1,500 Native Americans from 
all over the country packed the Sheraton 
Phoenix Downtown Hotel, ready to unite 
and make a difference. 

The national UNITY Conference began 
with a spiritual component, the UNITY fire. 
Each youth council - around 150 councils 
attended - gathered around the fire-keepers, 
Sleepy Eye LaFramboise and Warren Skye, 
to light the UNITY fire, which burned 
throughout the conference. It signified the 
first gathering of the Tribes for the weekend. 

“Standing shoulder by shoulder 
watching a sacred fire being lit from 
scratch by SleepyEye and his grandfather, 
Skye, was amazing,” said Cypress Billie, 
a 16-year-old senior from Big Cypress 
who attends Admiral Farragut Academy. 
“Watching the fire being lit the traditional 
way gave me hope that the old ways will 
always survive due to our people passing 
our culture down to each generation to come 
through language and through the blood in 
our veins.” 

The ceremony was followed by the 
UNITY drums, and then the conference set 
into motion. It lasted from the fire ceremony 
on July 6 to a bittersweet friendship circle 
goodbye on July 10. 

“The conference gives youth the 
opportunity to meet other youth,” said 
LaFramboise, a member of UNITY for 17 
years and lead speaker/fire-keeper at the fire 
ceremony. “They can utilize their lives and 
get involved in UNITY, getting exposed to 
issues and preserving culture.” 

For Marissa Osceola, who attends 
the Community School of Naples, the 
experience furthered her appreciation of the 
Seminole Youth Council. 

“The Youth Council has been an 
awesome experience so far. It has reached 
out to many people,” she said. “From our 
food drives to toy drives and even just the 
encouragements that our Tribal kids are 
getting from it build better community 
connections.” 

The weekend continued with 
workshops, meetings, area caucus 
conferences, special guest speakers and a 
cultural exchange. Faces like Gov. Gregory 
Mendoza, of Arizona’s Gila River Indian 
Community and on the Council of Trustees 
for UNITY; economist and Native rights 
activist Winona LaDuke; Faith the two- 
legged dog; and even Litefoot (Gary Paul 

♦ See UNITY on page 4B 


Summer Work Experience Program ends another successful year 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

A summer job introduces students to 
the adult working world. This summer, 62 
Tribal high school and college students 
worked for the Tribe and learned firsthand 
what it means to be part of a professional 
organization. 

For more than five years, the Education 
Department’s Summer Work Experience 
Program (SWEP) has given students ages 
14-24 the opportunity to work in nearly 
every department within the Tribe. Like 
any new employee, SWEP participants go 
through training first and then get down to 
business, receiving a paycheck as well. 

“Students always get placed,” said 
Marie Dufour-Bonville, adult vocational 
administrator. “They get two months of 
work, which is a great college application 
or resume builder. The program also 
provides them with another adult they can 


use to polish off an application or resume. 
It is a good way to make a more well- 
rounded student.” 

Education is the first priority, so 
students need maintain at least a 2.0 GPA 
to participate. After the program ends, they 
return to school. 

“I’ve seen real growth in the 
students over the years,” Dufour- 
Bonville said. “Some started in the 
Recreation Department and moved into 
the Councilmen’s, Treasurer’s or other 
government-related offices, as well as IT, 
Environmental Resources and more.” 

Janet Smith, of Brighton, worked in 
the Education Department at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School and at the Arts 
and Crafts Center. 

“It gave me a little bit of insight on 
the different departments we have on 
the rez and how they contribute to the 
community,” said Smith, 17, a senior at 
Okeechobee High School. “It helped me 


learn how to work with other people and 
become part of a team that works together 
to get a job done.” 

Haden Littlebear, 16, has a passion 
for computers, so he worked in the 
IT Department, where he helped the 
technicians resolve problems in a variety 
of departments. 

“Wherever someone had a problem, I 
helped out,” said Littlebear, of Hollywood, 
a sophomore at American Heritage. “I 
learned how to add a printer server to a 
networked computer. It was also good to 
get to know the people you work with. I 
don’t usually go out much, so this job also 
gave me people experience.” 

Sharka Frank, 14, worked in the 
Hollywood Preschool assisting teachers 
with daily duties, supervising small groups 
of children while the teachers were busy 
and taking care of the children’s needs 
during mealtime. 

“It was so much fun,” said Frank, a 


freshman at Divine Academy. “It made me 
feel really happy. I would recommend it to 
everyone.” 

SWEP provides students the chance 
to experience jobs they may want in the 
future and learn what it takes academically 
to qualify for the positions. They also get 
to see first-hand what the Tribe does for 
its members and how it accomplishes its 
mission. 

Steven Luff, project manager of the 
Big Cypress Environmental Resource 
Management Department, made sure his 
participants had a chance to learn about 
scientific methods used in the field. They 
learned how to take a sample to test water 
quality, search for wildlife, identify native 
and exotic plants, and inspect sprinklers 
around the reservation. 

“They chose this department because 
they wanted to learn about environmental 
issues,” Luff said. “We showed them what 
it was like to work in the environmental 


world.” 

John Mclnturff, 15, liked working for 
Luff, but he learned an unexpected lesson. 

“It was more hands-on, which I 
like,” said Mclnturff, a sophomore at 
The Sagemont School. “But I learned the 
Environmental (Resource Management) 
Department is not for me, and I don’t want 
to make a life there.” 

Jesse Mitchell, 17, worked in the 
Big Cypress Housing Department, where 
his father, Jim Mitchell, is the Housing 
maintenance foreman. 

“We had him work with the 
technicians in all the trades,” Jim said. 
“He did dry wall, painting, cleaning, air 
conditioning and electrical work. We had 
him in the field every day.” 

“I worked with all the maintenance 
people and got a lot of experience,” said 
Jesse, a senior at American Heritage. 

+ See SWEP on page 4B 
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♦ INCENTIVES 

From page IB 


Liaison Huggins recognized two 
children who he felt exemplified model 
students with the Student of the Year award. 
The recognitions went to Jaya Osceola and 
Nathaniel Jim, and they received special 
gifts for their hard work. 

“I wanted to set an example for other 
kids,” Liaison Huggins said, adding that he 
encourages parents to get more involved in 
their children’s education. “It takes a village 
to raise a kid.” 

Osceola, who’s in the fourth grade, 
said she was completely surprised by the 
honor and loved the traditional Seminole 
patchwork skirt she received; Jim received 
a Seminole patchwork shirt. 

During his address to the community, 
President Sanchez stressed the importance 
of education and the importance of the 
Tribal community supporting students 
throughout their education, stating that he 
hopes all students stay in school. 

“Education is the only thing no one can 
take away from you,” he said. “Education 
is the only thing that will separate you from 
other individuals.” 

As for Tampa, a total of 93 incentive 
awards were presented to their youth 
on July 10 in a ceremonial dinner at the 
Spaghetti Warehouse. Tampa Education 
adviser Tina Ogden was overjoyed at the 
youth’s accomplishments. 

“2012’s incentives awards for Tampa 
was even better than last year’s. We saw 
an increase in attendance awards, which 
is always a wonderful thing,” Ogden said. 
“We want the students to understand the 
importance of being in class. This was a fun 
event, and it was great to see mostly every 
family attend. We are very proud of the 
students and all of their achievements and 
want to wish them all continued success in 
the new year.” 

The Brighton Reservation made 
sure to recognize their students for their 
accomplishments as well. In a combined 
event, the Education and Recreation 
departments held an incentive awards 
and back-to-school bash water day at the 
Brighton pool on Aug. 14. 

“We wanted to focus on the kids and 
wanted them to have fun, so we chose to 
have a water day instead of an awards 
ceremony,” said Tribal-wide truancy 
coordinator Becky Rucks. 

The students celebrated with 
waterslides, rock climbing, sumo wrestling, 
swimming, popcorn and snow cones. 

For lunch, everyone enjoyed hotdogs 


prepared by Recreation staff, as well as 
pizza, chips and cookies. 

Along with the water day, students 
received awards, backpacks and checks for 
their academic achievements. 

“We are very proud of our students 
this year and wish them the best next year,” 
Rucks said. 

Over in Hollywood, students also had 
plenty of entertainment with their incentive 
awards. 

Kindergarten through fifth-grade 
students from Hollywood and Ft. Pierce 
enjoyed a fun time at Kabooms Amusement 
Center in Davie on July 30; sixth- through 
12th-grade students sped along the go-cart 
track at Xtreme Indoor Karting in Fort 
Lauderdale on July 31; Immokalee also 
held an incentive party at Kabooms on June 
11 . 

High school and college students 
and graduates, as well as GED recipients, 
celebrated at a masquerade ball at the 
Seminole Hard Rock Hotel in Hollywood 
on July 26. 

This was the first year the Tribe 
recognized the older students at an event 
tailored just for them. 

Approximately 300 students and their 
families attended the ball. Awards were 
given to 26 high school graduates, eight 
college graduates and 28 students who went 
back to school and earned their GEDs. 

“Put college on your radar and invest 
in yourself,” said guest speaker Alex Johns, 
Natural Resources director at Brighton, 
who just earned his associate degree. “At 
the end of the day, no one can take your 
education away from you.” 

Once the awards were distributed, the 
party began. Music by the Osceola Brothers 
Band and a disc jockey urged people onto 
the dance floor. 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. opened the events for younger 
students with words of congratulations and 
encouragement to do well again during this 
school year. 

At Kabooms, the kids received their 
awards, ate a hearty meal and spent the 
evening playing games, roller skating 
and bouncing to their hearts’ content. The 
evening at Xtreme Karting gave the kids 
a chance to let loose and rev their engines 
around the racetrack. 

All in all, Tribal youth enjoyed 
reuniting with their classmates during the 
summer for some fun and recognition of 
their academic accomplishments. 

Brett Daly, Beverly Sidney, Andrea 
Holata and Peter B. Gallagher contributed 
to this article. 



Education incentive awards are presented to students of the Naples community. 


Judy Weeks 



Judy Weeks Andrea Holata 

Naples student Serena Zepeda displays her certificate. From left, Crysten Smith, Richard Harris, Camryn Thomas and Caroline Sweat gather at 

the bottom of the waterslide during Brighton’s water fun day incentive party on Aug. 14. 





Andrea Holata 

Brothers Jagger, left, and Rudy Juarez get ready to face 
off with sumo wrestling during Brighton’s incentive party. 


Ryan Watson 

Tampa Council Liaison Richard Henry congratulates Tampa incentive awards honorees 
for their hard work during the 2011-2012 school year. 






Beverly Bidney 

From left, Jennifer Holdiness, 15, of Hollywood, and Nauthkee Henry, 17, of Big Cypress, celebrate 
at the masquerade ball. Henry earned her GED. 


Beverly Bidney 

Anthony Doctor, 8, enjoys his race around the track during 
Hollywood and Ft. Pierce’s incentive awards party at 
Xtreme Indoor Karting. 


Brett Daly 

Jaya Osceola wins Student of the 
Year from Trail Liaison Norman 
Huggins. 


Brett Daly 

Sadrilynn Tiger receives her incentive award 
from Trail Liaison Norman Huggins and President 
Tony Sanchez Jr. during the Trail celebration. 
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The Howard family poses with their awards. 


Trail students gather for a group shot during the reservation’s incentive party at Strike Miami. 


Brett Daly 
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College Horizons experts help 
student prepare application 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

PHILADELPHIA — Tribal youth 
Neyom Osceola recently expanded the Tribe’s 
horizons as the first Seminole to attend a 
prestigious pre-college workshop in its nearly 
15 years of existence. 

College Horizons is a rigorous, six-day 
college prep course for Native American high 
school sophomores and juniors from around 
the nation. The program, established in 1998, 
helps fill the void that many Native Americans 
experience when it comes to quality college 
counseling and academic advising. 

Osceola was among about 100 students 
who attended this year’s workshop at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia 
during the last week in June. 

More than 70 expert college counselors 
and admission officers helped students select 
schools to apply to, write essays and create 
resumes. They also helped participants 
complete the Common Application, prepare 
for the ACT and SAT, and seek financial aid 
and scholarships. 

“When they take you into their arms, 
they make sure you don’t leave the program 
without having finished everything,” said the 
junior at American Heritage and Miramar 
resident. “This whole program is eye 
opening.” 

Osceola, daughter of Charles Osceola 
and Pearl Bert, has been preparing for college 
since day one of high school; in addition to 
maintaining a strong GPA, she’s immersed 
herself in extracurricular activities, including 
choir, drama, basketball, the Breast Cancer 
Awareness Club and the Seminole Youth 
Council. 

But she still had much to learn at College 
Horizons, which her history teacher, Charles 
Stephenson, and guidance counselor, Nicole 
Wilson, nominated her for. 

“I didn’t know what a resume looked 
like,” she said. So Columbia University 
senior admissions officer Jessica Cho helped 
her create her first resume. 

Then there was the college essay. 
Although Osceola was nervous about writing 
it, Cho gave her a focus, suggesting she 
describe her responsibilities helping raise her 
eight siblings. 

“Anyone from the rez can relate to that or 
write about that,” Osceola said. 

Osceola was thrilled to be paired with 
Cho because Columbia is her first choice of 
colleges. She’d like to study journalism there 
for her bachelor’s degree and then get her 
MBA, she said. 

However, Osceola knows she needs to 
apply to other schools as well. Sarah Graham, 
director of college counseling at Princeton 
Day School, introduced her to other viable 


options based on her 
preferences, which 
prepared her for the 
workshop’s College 
Fair. 

At the fair, she 
zeroed in on her top 
choices among more 
than 35 colleges 
represented. She asked 
several representatives 
about their schools’ 
journalism programs, 
campuses, student bodies and Native 
American populations. She learned that 
Emory University, Barnard College and 
Brown University offer programs that match 
her interests and discovered that Brown offers 
an appealing curriculum of pass/fail courses. 

“It opens your eyes to what you didn’t 
know was there before,” she said. “I felt like 
I had more options and more colleges I could 
fall back on that were realistic.” 

Osceola also bonded with Native 
American peers from around the country, 
including Navajos, Crows, Cherokees, 
Choctaws and Native Hawaiians. 

Participants exchanged culture at a 
traditional night, where Osceola gave a 
presentation on how to make Seminole 
patchwork. Others told stories in their Native 
languages, stomp danced, hula danced, sang 
and played instruments. 

“It’s exposure to all of these Tribes that 
you don’t get to see every day,” she said. 
“College Horizons is diverse in comparison 
to other college prep programs.” 

Native American alumni also shared 
stories about racism they experienced on 
campus and brainstormed ways to combat 
it. Natives are the most underrepresented 
minority population on college campuses, 
College Horizons reported. 

“They told us we should have a thick 
skin,” Osceola said. “Ignore it or get involved 
with ethnic clubs to educate our peers about 
Native Americans.” 

At the end of the week, participants took 
home helpful resources, including an SAT or 
ACT prep book and some web addresses to 
check out (www.collegeboard.org for test prep 
tips and www.fastweb.com for scholarship 
information). 

“It’s definitely worth all the work 
because when you come home you know 
you’ve finished the majority of your college 
application,” she said. “All of the work is 
done. . .and done well. It’s very hands on.” 

Osceola’s goal is to return to College 
Horizons next year with at least one fellow 
Seminole. 

College Horizons also offers separate 
Graduate Horizons services for college 
students and college graduates. For more 
information, visit www.collegehorizons.org. 
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Daniel Nunez, of Brighton, and Alexis Aguilar, of Immokalee, participate in Leadership University. 


Tribal youth travel to New York 
for leadership workshop 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

NEW YORK — Former U.S. President John F. Kennedy 
believed leadership and learning work hand in hand. That 
principle was put to the test last month at Leadership 
University, a program held at Columbia University in New 
York, where six Tribal youth learned firsthand what being a 
leader entails. 

Created to transform today’s most motivated students 
into tomorrow’s leaders, the program offers in-depth 
experiences on the challenges of leading. 

From July 17-21, Tribal students Sara Ramos-Huggins, 
Daniel Nunez, Alexis Aguilar, Brianna Blais-Billie, Destiny 
Nunez and Neyom Osceola attended leadership workshops 
and seminars, met with corporate CEOs and nonprofit 
executives, and learned about trust during a team-building 
ropes course. They joined about 20 other participants who 
came from around the world. 

“The students met interesting people,” education adviser 
Paola Moneymaker said. “They also saw the reality of what 
freshman year of college will be like. They spent four jam- 
packed days and had a really good time.” 

The program, which addressed all aspects of leadership, 
aims to improve the life skills needed to be an effective leader 
and reach full potential. 

The curriculum included an introduction to basic 
leadership principles and styles, a review of leadership 
characteristics of past and present leaders, and a lesson about 
the importance of community service. Students earned one 
college credit for attending. 

“I was really happy to learn I am a leader,” said Ramos- 
Huggins, 17, of Hollywood. 

During the program, the group divided in two for 
projects. One project was to find grant money for a fictional 


small town in need. Ramos-Huggins’ group proposed starting 
a foundation to help children and creating an event to raise 
money while bringing the community together at a carnival. 
Another component of the foundation was to teach the town’s 
students the positive impact serving on the student council 
could have on their lives. 

“We really wanted that $1,000 grant,” Ramos-Huggins 

said. 

The other group proposed a festival in a park to raise 
money so high school seniors could take a trip to Universal 
Studios. They suggested raising money by charging local 
businesses a fee to have a booth at the event. 

“We wanted to inspire other kids to stay in school by 
having a senior trip to look forward to,” said Nunez, 15, of 
Brighton. “We never found out if we got the money; it was 
more about planning.” 

Communication played a big part throughout the four- 
day program. Although it was a cold and rainy day during 
the ropes course event, the students encouraged one another 
to persevere. 

During one of the team-building exercises, the students 
figured out how to fit all 12 members of the group onto 
one small platform without falling off. The task required 
communication and cooperation and demonstrated the 
importance of leadership skills. 

“It was fun,” Ramos-Huggins said. “We really got to 
know each other more than people I know at home.” 

On the last day of the program, six students received 
awards based on instructors’ observations and student 
participation during the workshops. Nunez earned the Most 
Inspirational Leader award and Osceola earned the Most 
Innovative Leader award. 

“They said I brought the group together and was always 
smiling,” Nunez said. “I learned I could be myself around 
anyone. I didn’t know I was a leader, but I guess I do now.” 
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♦ UNITY 

From page IB 


Davis from The Indian in the Cupboard) were present 
in the general session as special guests to inspire and 
touch the lives of the youth. 

Billie performed Try and Try Again, a song 
originally performed by his father, Chairman James E. 
Billie, during general sessions to encourage youth to 
stay loyal to their dreams and pursuits. 

Each special guest speaker, meeting or workshop 
was geared toward supporting and motivating the youth 
and was done entirely by successful Native American 
people. There were even basketball tournaments and 
morning walks to support physical health. 

“The conference is eye opening. It’s really 
wonderful to see all the Native youth together,” said 
Miss Indian Nations Shanoa Pinkham, of the Yakama 
Nation Youth Council. “We have a lot to learn from 
each other; it’s all about giving back.” 

Tyler Tigertail, a 17-year-old from Big Cypress, 
is a new Youth Council and UNITY member. He plays 
football for American Heritage, where he is a senior, 
and wishes to pursue a future with the Marine Corps. 

“We are all different Tribes, but we’re all one,” 
he said of his UNITY experience. “We have different 
languages, but we’re all united.” 

Also during the conference, on behalf of Native 
youth voting, Ned Norris Jr., Chairman of Tohono 
O’odham Nation and the National Conference of 
American Indians’ vice president for the western 
region, spoke to UNITY about the importance of 
indigenous votes and encouraged youth councils to 
participate in federal elections. 

“Native vote has been a critical part in what we 
do,” Norris said. “Exchanging issues and different 
things affecting communities [between Native youth] 
is also an opportunity to understand one another and 
help one’s own Tribe.” 

A cultural exchange exposed the Seminole Youth 
Council to different Tribes. It included presentations 
of traditional dances and songs from the Apache 
Nations and the Navajo Nations, which welcomed the 
visitors to their land, Arizona, and included more than 
a hundred Tribes providing cultural clothing, jewelry, 
dances and songs. 

“Our Tribal Youth Council was prepared to 
participate by dressing in full-on regalia,” Marissa 
Osceola said. 

Other Seminole youth who participated were 
Leauna Billie, a lOth-grade student at The Sagemont 
School, who resides in Big Cypress; Marsha Osceola, 
a ninth-grade student at American Heritage, who also 
resides in Big Cypress; and Alexis Aguilar, from the 
Immokalee Reservation, who has served on the Youth 
Council for two years and who has attended UNITY 
twice. 

The Seminole Youth Council was also involved 
in the Southeast Area Caucus, which consisted of only 
two states. Each region of the nation was broken into 
an area caucus, such as the Great Plains, the Midwest, 
Northeast, etc. 

Two representatives from each Youth Council 
were then permitted, after a thorough discussion 
between the caucus’s youth councils, to vote on an 
amendment to the UNITY Constitution. This vote 
affected the previous installation of the National 
UNITY Executive Committee, which held six 
members at large, two opposing-gender presidents, a 
vice president and a secretary. 

In order to disperse the voice of UNITY toward 
every caucus more evenly, the Seminole Youth Council 
representatives voted for a 12-member committee, as 


opposed to the previous 10 members or a suggested 14 
members. This way, a representative from each caucus 
would hold a position in the committee, which gives 
each region a fair chance to have their voice heard. 

“Just being [at UNITY] is a great representation 
for our Tribe and allows the East Coast a stronger 
voice in the UNITY Council,” Marissa Osceola said. 

Though many Tribes affiliated with UNITY 
reside on the West Coast or Midwest, the East will 
now be heard as clearly as the majority. 

“It was a really great experience for everyone,” 
Marissa Osceola said. “Not only did we get to mingle 
with people from different Tribes across the nation, 
but we also received an educational benefit by 
participating in the workshops.” 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida Youth Council 
hopes to have more young Tribal members involved 
with the Youth Council and UNITY alike for years to 
come. 

Through participation, Tribal members can 
develop beyond the community and grow into the 
greater Indian Nation as a representative of Native 
America. 

Like Miss Indian Nations said, “Wherever you 
go, your culture goes with you.” 

Next year’s UNITY conference is set to take 
place in Los Angeles. 

Braudie Blais-Billie, a 19-year-old high school 
graduate from the Hollywood Reservation, received 
her diploma from Pine Crest School and will attend 
Columbia University in New York City this fall. This 
is her second year both as a member of the Youth 
Council and as a UNITY conference attendee. 



Braudie Blais-Billie 

Tribal member Cypress Billie performs Let Me Love You by 
Mario at the talent show. The UNITY Conference took place 
in Phoenix to promote personal development, citizenship 
and leadership among Native American youth. 
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Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

SWEP participants Haden Littlebear, Sharka Frank and From left, Steven Luff, John Mclnturff, Jesse Mitchell and 
Derick Toho celebrate at the appreciation luncheon. Jim Mitchell gather at the Big Cypress luncheon. 


+ SWEP 

From page IB 


“I also got a better work ethic and learned you can’t 
sleep in; you have to get up every day.” 

In addition to getting practical experience, many 
students earned a paycheck for the first time. Derick 
Toho, 14, worked in the Hollywood Recreation 
Department helping with the kids attending camp. 

“It felt great to get my first paycheck,” said Toho, 
a freshman at American Heritage. “I went to the mall 
and spent it on a pair of shoes.” 

Watching the kids was easy for Toho, who comes 
from a large family, but he learned larger lessons 
during SWER 

“You have to work to get your money,” he said. 
“You actually have to work at work. It feels good. It 
shows you are responsible.” 

The Hollywood Recreation Department had five 
participants work as additional chaperones and assist 
younger campers during the department’s day camp. 
Richard Clark, Recreation supervisor, was in charge 
of the SWEP students. 

“We took them by the hand and showed them 
how to work (and) take initiative and what a boss 
expects,” Clark said. “It’s a good program for them.” 

Applications are accepted starting in May, and 
placements in departments are on a first-come, first- 
serve basis. Dufour-Bonville recommends turning 
applications in early to ensure students get their 


preferred departments. The program runs from mid- 
June to mid- August. 

“The whole experience was great,” Littlebear 
said. “There was never a day I felt bored. It’s like that 
old saying, Tf you do something you love, you will 
never work a day in your life.’ That’s what this was 
for me. It was fun.” 

2012 SWEP participants: 

Ricky Joe Alumbaugh, Leauna Billie, Stevie 
Billie, Sierra Bowers, Quenton Cypress, Anthony 
Joe, Callie Joe, Christopher Joe, John Mclnturff, 
Jason Melton, Jesse Mitchell, Bradley Osceola, 
Ragan Osceola, Symphony Osceola, Savannah 
Tiger, Tyler Tigertail, Catlen Tommie, Jaryaca Baker, 
Kiylier Baker, Tyra Baker, Tamara Bowers, Jennie 
Eagle, Robert Fudge Jr., Michael Garcia, Frank Huff, 
Brydgett Koontz, Joshua Madrigal, Baylee Micco, 
Jaide Micco, Brianna Nunez, Cheyenne Nunez, 
Daniel Nunez Jr., Yopalakiyo Osceola, Imillakiyo 
Osceola, Lahna Sedatol, Janet Smith, Jayce T. 
Smith, J.T. Smith, Richard Smith, Garrett Thomas, 
Layton Thomas, Acealyn Youngblood, Stormin 
Youngblood, Leisset Baker, Alisia Billie, Gabrielle 
Billie, Braudie Blais-Billie, Brianna Blais-Billie, 
Ethan Cypress, Janay Cypress, Justin Frank, Raevin 
Frank, Sharka Frank, Taylor Fulton, Haden Littlebear, 
Cindy Osceola, Elden Osceola, Derick Toho, Tamron 
Wilcox, Eliza Mora, Sara Ramos-Huggins, Cooper 
Rivers. 


♦ GRADUATES 

From page 1 B 


Jimmie hopes to one day run for Tribal office in 
Immokalee and also go back to school for physical 
therapy and business. 

The Immokalee community presented the women 
with special awards during the July 31 community 
meeting for their hard work and accomplishments. 

In addition, Tampa resident Phaydra Clark graduated 
with an associate of science in patisserie and baking 
from Le Cordon Bleu Orlando in May. 

Once the 20-year-old completed high school, she 
began contemplating her next move and analyzing her 
attributes. 

“I was always artistic, but I didn’t know what to do 
with it,” Clark said. 

One phone call from Le Cordon Bleu changed that. 
Interested in what they had to offer, Clark toured their 
facility and saw their ornately decorated cakes on display. 
She knew what she wanted to pursue: cake decorating. 

Clark spent two years honing her craft and also 
learned “a lit bit of everything” else, including working 


with sugar and chocolate, cooking entrees and even 
taking hospitality classes. 

She puts her knowledge and skills to work at 
Sweetie’s Delights Bakery in Orlando, where she 
creates fondant figurines and learns new cake decorating 
techniques from seasoned bakers. 

“Do what you want to do because the only person 
stopping you is yourself,” she said in encouragement of 
Tribal members contemplating returning to school. 

Adult Vocational administrator Marie Dufour- 
Bonville also encourages other Tribal members to go 
back to school and follow in these women’s footsteps. 
She said vocational schools offer students flexibility and 
education in specialized crafts. 

“It can be a great stepping stone into higher 
education,” she said. 

As far as Posada, Otero, Jimmie and Clark are 
concerned, Dufour-Bonville said the Education 
Department recognizes how hard they’ve worked and 
how much they’ve sacrificed to stand where they are 
today. 

“The Education Department is very, very proud of 
the accomplishments of the vocational school graduates,” 
she said. 
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Photo courtesy of Sgt. Ed Michaels 

The Florida Indian Youth Program (FIYP) group poses on the steps of the Florida Supreme Court during FIYP in Tallahassee. 


Tribe participates in Florida Indian Youth Program in Tallahassee 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — Every summer for the last 
33 years, a select group of Florida’s Native American 
youth flocks to Tallahassee for two intensive weeks of 
learning about Tribal government, Wall Street, effective 
communications, mathematics and applied finance. The 
Florida Indian Youth Program (FIYP) is a summer 
program, but it isn’t camp. Not by a long shot. 

Under the watchful eyes of chaperones and 
counselors from July 14-28, the group of 45 students 
attended challenging classes, toured the state Capitol 
and lived in the dorms at Florida State University 
(FSU). The program, part of the Florida Governor’s 
Council on Indian Affairs (FGCIA), aims to motivate 
students to finish high school and continue in a post- 
secondary program, college or the military. 

Bob Kellam, the FGCIA employment and training 
director who runs the program, said probably 98 percent 
of students who participated in the program during its 
33 years continued with school. 

Tribal members Alisia Billie, Nathaniel Jim and 
Marsha Osceola attended this year’s conference, along 
with Miccosukees Angel Bowers, Kelly Hounshell 
and Kailyn Huggins. Tribal members Kaitlin Billy and 


Jason Melton attended the Leadership Academy for 
high school seniors and recent graduates. 

“It was a real eye opener,” said Melton, 18, of Big 
Cypress, a freshman at FSU. “Seminoles usually only 
know other Seminoles, but there were so many other 
Tribes there. It showed me that each Tribe is different, 
but we are all Native Americans.” 

Some of the 13 Tribes represented at FIYP included 
the Apache Tribe of Oklahoma, Cherokee and Lumbee 
Tribe of North Carolina. 

Osceola’s two sisters and mother went to FIYP, so 
she always knew she would go, too. 

“We learned a lot about technology, how to keep 
a budget and that you should definitely go to college,” 
said Osceola, 14, of Big Cypress. “We did math in 
groups. The class was not just about the answers, but 
how you get the answer. We learned different ways to 
get the same answer. It was fun.” 

The FIYP used its bank as a teaching tool. Students 
got paid $6 per hour to attend classes and learned 
how to manage their money, balance a checkbook and 
follow bank procedures for deposits and withdrawals 
within their checking accounts. Each Thursday they 
went to the mall, so students had to put their new-found 
knowledge to use and budget carefully. 

Students also participated in an online Wall Street 


investment program, where they invested a hypothetical 
$100,000 in stocks and tracked their portfolios. In the 
process, they learned about mutual funds, bonds, credit 
reporting and a variety of other important investment 
practices. 

“The Wall Street class taught me that you never 
know about the stock market, so you have to invest 
in different types of companies,” Osceola said. “We 
had agriculture and consumer goods companies; the 
consumer goods dropped the most.” 

A critical component of the program is learning 
about government, U.S. and Tribal, and the concept 
of sovereignty. The students created their own Tribe, 
adopted a constitution and elected officers. 

Past participant Christine McCall, who attended 
FIYP when she was 14, said she had no concept of 
sovereignty or her role as a Tribal member at that age. 

“I learned how to share my culture with other 
people who didn’t grow up with the same traditions,” 
said McCall, a student at the Art Institute of Fort 
Lauderdale. “The program also taught me people skills. 
Living on a reservation, you get used to who you are 
with all the time. When you go somewhere new, you 
have to know how to interact and present yourself.” 

Many Tribal members who attended FIYP still use 
the skills they learned in the program. 


“I learned how to work to attain your goals and still 
use those strategies,” said Pedro Zepeda, traditional 
arts and outreach coordinator at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum. “FIYP was my first time away from home. 
It wasn’t like summer camp; it wasn’t all lakes and 
canoeing. It gave us a little glimpse of college life. I 
believe it’s important during those formative years to 
have a memorable experience like that.” 

At the end of the program, awards were presented. 
Billy, of Naples, earned the Outstanding Leadership 
Academy Youth award, which includes a $750 
scholarship, and the Outstanding Journal award. Melton 
also earned the Outstanding Leadership Academy 
Youth award, and Bowers earned the Outstanding 
Journal award. 

“The classes kept our minds stimulated,” McCall 
said. “I believe we should be constantly learning and 
educating ourselves.” 

The importance of attending FIYP wasn’t lost on 
this year’s group. 

“I think a lot more kids should go and get the 
experience,” Osceola said. “It looks good on a resume 
and in a job interview. It shows you can work with a 
team and are open to new things.” 


Paula Bowers-Sanchez 
promotes education in PSA 



Beverly Bidney 

Paula Bowers-Sanchez records a PSA to encourage youth to 
follow their dreams and work hard. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Paula Bowers-Sanchez wants 
to empower Tribal youth and encourage them to follow 
their dreams, whatever they may be. Her message is to 
work hard because then success will naturally follow. 
To get the message out to the youth, she recently taped 
a few public service announcements that will play in 
Tribal schools and on Facebook and YouTube. 

“I want them to see there are no limits,” said 
Bowers-Sanchez, who successfully followed her dream 
of becoming an actress and singer. “No matter what 


the goal is, you get what you put into it. I’ve seen 
what happens when kids don’t try, and I’ve seen what 
happens when they do.” 

The messages of the PSAs include a general 
welcome to the school year, the importance of staying 
in school, the negatives effects of substance abuse and 
the value of staying fit and healthy. Possible plans for 
further PSAs include a cultural exchange to ensure 
Tribal traditions continue with future generations. 

The videos also stress the responsibility the youth 
has for the survival of the Seminole Tribe. Bowers- 
Sanchez urges students to aim high because they 
represent the Tribe’s future. 

“You could be the next founder of Google, 
Facebook or Apple,” she said. “Just get out there and 
do your best. You can achieve anything if you just give 
it your all.” 

Bowers-Sanchez was bom in Brighton, raised in 
Hollywood, graduated from Hollywood Hills High 
School, and earned a bachelor’s degree in psychology 
from New York University and a master’s degree in 
mental health counseling from Nova Southeastern 
University. 

“When I went away to school in New York, I was 
all alone,” Bowers-Sanchez said. “It was scary, but it 
was the best thing I ever did.” 

The message she hopes the youth will leam is 
simple but critically important to their lives: Work 
hard, do your best and you will succeed at whatever 
you choose to do. 

“I was born and raised on the reservation; I came 
from where these kids are now,” she said. “I want them 
to know if I can do it, so can they.” 
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Photo courtesy of Linda lley 

Jonathan Devon Bowers, far left, sightsees with his classmates during his summer abroad. 


Tribal member studies abroad 


BYLINDA [LEY 
Higher Education Adviser 

FLORENCE — Jonathan Devon Bowers left his 
reservation and his country on June 14 to participate 
in a summer program in Florence, Italy. This college 
preparation program earned him college credits at the 
Florence University of the Arts. 

For four weeks, Bowers lived and studied at one 
of the most treasured centers of art, culture and history. 
He said he met a lot of people, studied artworks and 
sculptures, and visited “cool” places nearby, such as the 


Colosseum in Rome. 

“The program gives high school and college 
students the opportunity to study abroad and experience 
a much different lifestyle,” Bowers said. 

In addition, Bowers learned to adapt to another 
culture and made great friendships with students of 
other cultures. He said that while in Italy, he got the 
sense of the old and the traditional, much like his own 
Native American culture. 

Bowers not only returned home with college credit 
but also with memories of people and places and a 
wider understanding of the world. 
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Students, parents visit PECS 
for open house event 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 


BRIGHTON — On Aug. 16, students and parents 
gathered in Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
lunchroom where they were introduced to all the 2012- 
2013 school year teachers by principal Brian Greseth. 

Greseth mentioned the collective academic 
accomplishment of last school year and said he looks 
forward to this year. He also talked about school 
policies, including sports requirements and tardiness. 

Afterward, students eagerly walked to their new 
classrooms to meet their teachers and to get their supply 
lists to prepare for the first day of school on Aug. 20. 

Parents reviewed curriculum, provided contact 
information and saw where their kids would learn. 



Andrea Holata 

Dana Smith gets a breakdown of the curriculum for the year 
by history teacher Jade Braswell. 



Andrea Holata 

Stacy Jones fills out contact information for son Marcos Reyna while first-grade teacher Cindy Ringstaff stands by. 



Andrea Holata 

Kindergarten teacher Betty Tillis is all smiles when it comes 
to meeting her new student Carlee Osceola. 



Andrea Holata 


Mom Karen, Saniya, Meleah, dad Stanley and son Stanley 
Rodrigues visit the kindergarten classroom at PECS. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Teacher Cynthia Wilkes shows sixth-grader Thomlynn Billie, 12, center, her desk. Family members Alice Billie, Tahnia Billie, 
4, and Jane Billie accompany her. 


Ahfachkee holds open house 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — When faced with a new 
situation, knowing what to expect can help ease anxiety. 
With that in mind, Ahfachkee School gave students 
a sneak peek on Aug. 16, allowing them to see their 
classrooms and meet their teachers before the first day 
of school. 

Principal Lucy Dafoe told parents and students 
what to anticipate this year and introduced new 
teachers. The school-wide focus this year will be to 
improve math and reading levels, as well as to increase 
daily attendance. 

“We are data driven and will use the data to get all 
the kids up to grade level,” Dafoe said. “We plan to do 
whatever it takes.” 

New programs include an expanded, full-time 
music program, which includes choir and band for 
fourth- through seventh-grade students, and now the 
athletics program for middle and high school includes 
district league competition for the golf and volleyball 
teams. CHAMPS (Conversation, Help, Activity, 
Movement and Participation), a classroom and behavior 
management program, will also be implemented to 
ensure each classroom provides the best possible 
learning environment. 

Based on 30 years of research in the fields of 
education and psychology, CHAMPS teaches students 
how to behave in school and what teachers expect from 
them in specific situations. For example, students learn 
how best to ask for help, when it is appropriate to get 
up from the desk, how to communicate effectively and 
what the goal is for each classroom activity. 

And because attendance numbers affect funding 
from the Bureau of Indian Education, the school will 
vigorously enforce attendance. Incentives will be given 



Beverly Bidney 

Principal Lucy Dafoe shakes the hand of second-grader 
Colten Bert, 7, as his father, Jody Bert, looks on. 


for excellent attendance, and there will be consequences 
for truancy. Dafoe plans to work with parents to enlist 
their help in getting children to school, but the school 
will also have case managers for students who miss too 
many days of school. 

After Dafoe spoke and families enjoyed dinner, 
students visited their classrooms and met their teachers. 

“I had a busy summer and am ready for school,” 
said fifth-grader Charlie Frye. 

Sixth-grade teacher Cynthia Wilkes was ready, too. 

“I expect them to come with their thinking caps on 
and ready to take in all the knowledge they are going to 
get,” she said. “It’s going to be a great year.” 


Library, Education have open house 



7th Annual Seminole Tribe of Florida 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The start of the school year is 
an opportune time to showcase Tribal services to those 
who may benefit from them. In Big Cypress, the Willie 
Frank Library, the Culture Department and Education’s 
Learning Resources Department held their annual open 
house with a focus on information and activities. 

“We are a small rural library,” said Gretchen 
DeBree, branch librarian. “We want kids and parents to 
be aware we are here and what we have available. It is 
a good time to meet the staff and promote the library.” 

The library gave reference books to each child, 
who could choose an atlas, dictionary, encyclopedia, 
almanac or book about animals. They also had an arts 
and crafts area where kids made sand art candle holders. 


Outside, the Learning Resources Department had 
backpacks filled with supplies, as well as supply lists 
and calendars for various schools that Tribal students 
attend. The Culture Department displayed animal wood 
carvings, beaded items, axes, patchwork, bows and 
small canoes. 

“This is an opportunity for kids to see what we 
have to offer, but we are here to talk to parents, too,” 
said Carine Eugene, education adviser. “The Education 
staff is here, and it’s a good time to interact with them.” 

But the highlight for most of the kids appeared to 
be the enormous inflatable waterslides. 

“We thought it would be a fun outing,” said Glynnis 
Bowers, who attended with her daughters Sierra 
Bowers, 14, and Shana Balentine, 10. “We always have 
a good time at these events.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Kids play on the inflatable waterslide during the open house event. 



Beverly Bidney 

Sierra Bowers, 14, and Shana Balentine, 10, make sand art 
candle at the Willie Frank Library. 


Beverly Bidney 

The Tigertail family enjoys some treats at the Open House. 
From left, Thomas, 6, mom Sheli, Rebecca, 2, and Abigail, 10. 
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Moms walk their children to their first day of the new school year at Ahfachkee on Aug. 20. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Valerie Whiteside, Ahfachkee teacher coordinator, helps 
students with their schedules. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ahfachkee pre-kindergarten teacher Renee Barry 
helps Sahara Tiger find her name on the Smartboard. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Eighth-grader Deliah Carrillo waits for her first day of class to begin at the 
Charter School in Brighton. 


Kamyah Fudge smiles on her way to find her Kindergarten teacher Kimberly Toms welcomes new students to her classroom on the Charter School’s first day of 
kindergarten classroom at PECS. school on Aug. 20. 




Kathryn Stolarz Kathryn Stolarz 

Early childhood intervention specialist Will Bacon hangs out with the kids at the coloring table at the Hollywood Preschool. The four- and five-year-old class heads back to the 

classroom after breakfast. Aubrey Cypress leads the way. 


Beverly Bidney 

Damien Fish, 10, enters his fourth-grade classroom at 
Ahfachkee for the first time as his mother, Leslie Fish, 
looks on. 



Judy Weeks 

Aldricia Cummings cools off at the Immokalee back-to-school send off. 
She said, “I had a wonderful time at the Immokalee Recreation Summer 
Program.” 


Judy Weeks 

“I’ve had a lot of fun this summer, but I’m glad we’re 
going back to school,” said Carlize Bermudez at the 
Immokalee back-to-school send off. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Maya Bowers, Alex Rodriguez and Sylas Billie play with toy crawlers during their first days back at the Hollywood 
Preschool. 
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The Seminole Tribe of Florida Health Department is pleased to announce that Express Scripts, 
the company the Tribe uses to manage your prescription drug benefit has reached an 
agreement with Walgreens, which will allow Walgreens to re-enter their pharmacy network. 
Therefore, as of September 15, 2012 Walgreens will begin participating in the Express Scripts 

th 

pharmacy network and you may begin using Walgreens on September 15 . 

While the Tribe encourages you to use the Seminole Pharmacy located on the Hollywood 
reservation, we are happy to offer you additional choices and added convenience in your 
pharmacy selection. 

If you wish to move your prescriptions to Walgreens on or after September 15 th , please do one 
of the follow: 


• Take your prescription bottle to Walgreens; they will contact your old pharmacy to 
transfer your prescription. 

• Call Walgreens and ask them to contact your old pharmacy to transfer your prescription. 

• Ask your doctor to call Walgreens with your prescription information. 

You can find a complete list of local participating pharmacies by signing in to www.express- 
scripts.com and clicking on "Find a pharmacy". 

If you have any questions, please feel free to call Express Scripts at 1-877-266-1881. You may 
also contact the Seminole Pharmacy at 1-866-961-7210 or one of the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Clinics. 


Hollywood Health Clinic 
(954) 962-2009 

Big Cypress Health Clinic 
(863) 983-5151 


Brighton Health Clinic 
(863) 763-0271 

Immokalee Health Clinic 
(239) 867-3400 


Tampa Office 
(813) 620-2860 
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Jobe Johns continues legacy at Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — To say the Johns family likes 
the rodeo is like saying the Ford family likes cars. The 
latest rodeo enthusiast in the family, 13 -year-old Jobe 
Johns, is galloping to the top of the field. 

Jobe recently competed against his peers and adults 
in the Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo held at the Fred 
Smith Arena in Brighton. During the junior rodeo on 
Aug. 17, he won five events, and although he didn’t fare 
as well during the adult rodeo on Aug. 18, he managed 
to hold his own. 

“He’s bad to the bone and is doing a good job 
against these men,” said Tara Johns, Jobe’s mother. 
“But he’s still only 13, so I have to help him get ready.” 

His wins in the junior rodeo qualified Jobe to 
compete in the Indian National Finals Rodeo (INFR) in 
Las Vegas on Nov. 6. This was the last Eastern Indian 
Rodeo Association (EIRA) event of the season, so his 
first-place finishes in chute dogging, steer riding and 
breakaway calf roping qualified him for the INFR event 
and won him the EIRA youth all-around cowboy award 
for the third consecutive year. 

Jobe began rodeo riding at 4 years old, and he 
would like to make a career in the rodeo. He already 
has sponsors, including Cinch National Rodeo Team 


and Phoenix LLC. 

“I love the adrenaline and winning,” said Jobe, a 
ninth-grader in Troy, Ala. “Competing against grown 
men doesn’t bother me at all.” 

It has been a busy and fruitful year for Jobe, who 
won third place as the all-round cowboy at the National 
High School Rodeo Association’s 2012 National 
Junior High Finals Rodeo in Gallup, N.M. and won the 
following events at the Alabama Junior High School 
Rodeo Association 2011-2012: first place all-round 
cowboy; first place tie down calf roping; second place 
team roping; first place chute dogging; first place ribbon 
roping; first place goat tying; first place bull riding. 

“I practice every day at home,” Jobe said. “I love 
being here; there is nothing about the rodeo I don’t 
like.” 

A well-rounded kid, Jobe also enjoys hunting for 
deer and turkey and socializing with his peers. Billy Joe 
Johns, originally from Brighton, is proud of his son’s 
accomplishments. 

“He’s been working pretty hard to get to this point,” 
said Billy Joe, a former rodeo cowboy. “He could have 
a career if he wants one.” 

The Johns’ Alabama ranch contains a ring, and 
rodeo cowboys often bring Jobe good horses to ride for 
training. Joe Beaver, an eight-time world champion and 
family friend, works with Jobe during his visits. 


As a member of the extended Johns family, rodeo 
runs in Jobe’s blood. The Josiah Johns Memorial 
Rodeo, an annual event held for more than 10 years, 
is named for the all-round cowboy and cattleman who 
had a successful rodeo career before passing away in 
an automobile accident in the early ‘80s. His son Marty 
Johns produces the rodeo through his company Marki 
Rodeo. His daughters, sister, aunts, uncles and cousins 
all compete in the rodeo as well. 

“It’s a family affair,” said Marty, also the general 
manager at the Brighton Casino. “The memory of my 
father gives me all the power in the world.” 

Marty likes the consistency of events at rodeos, 
but knowing everything can go wrong keeps him on his 
game. His company owns the animals in the rodeo, with 
the exception of the participants’ personal horses. 

“We take care of our animals,” he said. “They eat 
before we do.” 

Marty is also a partner with Paul Bowers Jr., and 
together they own the Five Star Rodeo Company, which 
produces Professional Rodeo Cowboys Association 
events. 

In addition to Jobe, cowboys and cowgirls from all 
over the country competed in this year’s Josiah Johns 
Memorial Rodeo. 

The bucking horses, steer, calves and nimble- 
footed horses with their cowboys and cowgirls put on 


quite a show at the arena. For those just starting a rodeo 
career or those well into it, Brighton is clearly the place 
to be with your boots on. 



Beverly Bidney 


Jobe Johns practices with his rope at the Josiah Johns 
Memorial Rodeo on Aug. 18 in Brighton. 

+ See more RODEO photos on page 3C 
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Photo courtesy of Salina Dorgan 

The Super Seminoles-Brighton, a girls’ 16-18 team, win their division during the NAY0 tournament in Philadelphia, Miss. 


Tribal youth compete in NAYO 
baseball and softball tourneys 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

PHILADELPHIA, Miss. — Eleven Seminole 
baseball and softball teams traveled to Philadelphia, 
Miss, to play at the Native American Youth 
Organization’s (NAYO) annual tournament held from 
July 19-21. 

Categorized by age, about 500 youth on teams from 
the Seminole, Cherokee, Choctaw, Seneca and Poarch 
Creek Tribes competed in boys’ baseball and girls’ fast- 
pitch softball. About 250 Tribal members attended the 
tournament to cheer on the Seminole teams. 

“It’s a great thing that brings Tribes together,” 
said Moses Jumper Jr., a founding member of NAYO 
and a coach at the tournament. “Relationships have 
developed and endured through sports, and it has given 
our young people a sense of unity.” 

Established in the 1980s, NAYO unites Native 
American Tribes across the country for friendly 
competition through sports. Its founding Tribes 
(Seminole and Cherokee) and those who joined shortly 
after (Choctaw, Seneca and Poarch Creek) still form 
the core of the organization, Jumper said, but all non- 
member Tribes may participate in the tournaments. 
Annual tournaments include baseball and softball in 
the summer and basketball in the spring. The host Tribe 
sponsors the tournaments, which rotate between Tribes. 

“We’ve always been a mainstay because we’ve 
always seen the importance of it,” Jumper said. 

The Seminole sports program, which has a 
reputation of being one of the top in the Southeast, 
performed well in this year’s tournament. Results of 
the Seminole teams included one championship and 


one third-place finish. The Super Seminoles-Brighton, 
a girls’ 16-18 team, won their division, while the 
Unconquered Lady Seminoles, a girls’ 13-15 team, 
placed third. 

“We aren’t a very big Tribe so we have fewer kids 
to choose from, but we still do very well,” said Wildcat 
Jumper, Recreation aide in Brighton and a coach at 
the tournament. “When we win, the other Tribes don’t 
like it too much. They are all working to get better in 
athletics.” 

Wildcat Jumper, who grew up playing in NAYO 
tournaments, understands the rivalries and sees the 
Tribal kids figuring it out, too. 

“They know they have to work to get better,” he 
said. “It’s fun to have a rivalry; it gets them motivated. 
It can get heated at times, but for the most part it’s a 
good rivalry.” 

This was the first year NAYO included 8 and under 
teams, who performed well. 

“The Recreation Department’s philosophy is the 
younger you start them, the better off they will be,” said 
Richard Blankenship, Tribalwide director of Recreation. 
“We were happy to see them out there. The Tribe was 
well represented athletically, socially and showed great 
parental support. It was a great experience, and I hope 
to keep the kids active throughout the year.” 

Wildcat Jumper coached the youngest girls’ team 
and knows the importance of keeping young kids 
engaged in the game. 

“They took third place, but I’m really proud of 
them,” he said. “Those little girls played their hearts 
out. They had three games in a row and were worn out 
at the end. I told them it showed they left everything on 
the field and they should be proud. I’m just glad to see 
new, young ballplayers coming up.” 


Lady Seminoles win NASA 
softball championship 

Hayla Boyz place third in baseball tournament 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

KINDER, La. — Native Tribes from the 
Southeast traveled to Kinder, La. to compete in the 
annual Native American Sports Association (NASA) 
softball tournament. 

Four teams from Seminole Country (two men’s 
and two women’s) made the road trip to participate 
in the annual NASA tournament from Aug. 10-11, 
hosted by the Coushatta Tribe of Louisiana. Showing 
that they still have fight in them, the Lady Seminoles 
brought home the championship trophy and the Hayla 
Boyz came in a respectable third place. 

The Lady Seminoles, a combined team from 
Hollywood, Brighton, Immokalee and Choctaw 
reservations, made up the “40 and over” championship 
team. 

The Lady Seminoles started their winning journey 
by defeating the Cherokees 9-2 in game one, but they 
lost their second game to last year’s champions, the She 
Devils, by a close score of 7-8. 

Having played two games already, the Lady 
Seminoles started to slow down. The Cherokees quickly 
gained the lead by a score of 11-8 in the last inning. 
With one chance left on final bat with bases loaded, 
the Lady Seminoles’ Carlene Osceola hit a long-drive 
ball out to center field, clearing the bases. They took 


over by winning 12-11, which gave them a shot at the 
championship game. 

On day two, the Lady Seminoles took to the field 
for a rematch against the She Devils. With the sun 
beating down on them, the Seminoles fell behind with 
a score of 6-12. However, they weren’t finished yet. 
Coming from behind in the last inning once again, 
the Lady Seminoles rallied on two outs to win the 
tournament by 1 point with a score of 13-12, proving 
that they still had many years of game left. 

The Seminoles were awarded a team trophy, 
championship jackets and of course, bragging rights. 

If it weren’t for the sponsorship of Leslie Osceola, 
who paid the tournament entry fee, and Hollywood 
Board Rep. Chris Osceola, who purchased the 
Seminoles’ jerseys, it all would not have been possible 
to win the tournament, said Salina Dorgan, Lady 
Seminoles team member. 

“The Lady Seminoles team would like to give a 
big thanks to all those that made it possible to play in 
the NASA tournament,” Dorgan said. 

The Hayla Boyz played two games on Friday and 
six games on Saturday, making it all the way to the 
semifinal round. The combined team from Brighton, 
Hollywood, Immokalee, Big Cypress and Cherokee 
reservations was awarded third place, receiving a team 
trophy and T-shirts. 



Photo courtesy of Salina Dorgan 

The 2012 NASA “40 and over” softball champions, the Lady Seminoles, gather after their victory. 


Tribal members tune in to London Olympic Games 


B Y KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

The 2012 London Olympics captivated much 
of the world’s attention, and Seminoles were no 
exception. 

Chairman James E. Billie was among many Tribal 
members who tuned in to catch the action from July 27 
to Aug. 12. About 10,500 athletes from 204 countries 
competed for 2,100 medals on the world’s biggest 
stage - including several Native Americans. 

Chairman Billie told assistant Norman Bowers 
that he enjoyed watching the games with son Eecho 
Billie. The Chairman was impressed to see U.S. 
swimmer Michael Phelps break the world record for 
most Olympic medals earned, Bowers said. 

Bowers, who participates in several sports around 
the reservation, said he kept his TV on the games 
throughout the day and night to cheer for the U.S. 


“For the Olympics, regardless of race, color or 
whatever, you can come together and be happy for 
your team,” he said. “Hopefully our kids will watch it 
and that they draw some inspiration from that.” 

Bowers was happy to learn that several Native 
Americans competed in this year’s games, including 
Mary Killman, of the Citizen Potawatomi Nation of 
Oklahoma; Mary Spencer, a First Nation Ojibway; 
Tumuaialii Anae, a Native Hawaiian; and Adrienne 
Lyle, of the Cherokee Nation. Spencer competed for 
Canada and the rest represented the U.S. 

“I wish one of them was one of our own Tribal 
members,” he said, “but as long as it’s a Native 
American. . .I’d definitely hope they would place.” 

Killman placed 11th in the synchronized 
swimming finals with partner Mariya Koroleva; 
Spencer made it to the quarterfinals in the inaugural 
year of women’s middleweight boxing; Anae was 
the goalie of the gold-winning water polo team; and 


Lyle placed 35th in her individual event as one of the 
youngest American dressage riders in equestrian. 

While they competed admirably this year, only 
three Native Americans have medaled in individual 
events in the past 100 years: Jim Thorpe, Billy Mills 
and Duke Kahanamoku. 

Tribal member Moses Jumper Jr. couldn’t help but 
think of Thorpe as he watched this year’s Olympics. 

“[The Olympics] reminds me of the great athletes, 
especially like Jim Thorpe,” he said. “You could 
probably compare him now today to Michael Phelps 
because of the magnitude of all the events he did in 
one sport.” 

Thorpe, of the Sac and Fox Tribe, won gold 
medals in the pentathlon and decathlon in the 1912 
Stockholm Olympics, making him one of the greatest 
Native American athletes of all time. This July, the 
medals were showcased at the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of the American Indian in honor of the 1 00th 



anniversary of those games as part of the “Best in the 
World: Native Athletes in the Olympics” exhibit. The 
medals were then brought to London and displayed. 

+ See OLYMPICS on page 2C 
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Tribal youth excel in basketball 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Basketball is a popular sport on 
the reservation and a healthy hobby 
for Tribal youth. DeForest Carter and 
Courtney Osceola are a couple of Tribal 
role models who continue to play while 
striving for academic excellence in 
college. 

DeForest Carter 

As a kid growing up in Big Cypress, 
DeForest Carter loved playing football. 
But the rest of his family enjoyed 
basketball, so Carter often found himself 
watching them play. When he was 10 
years old, he tried it and liked the game so 
much, he hasn’t stopped playing. Today 
he plays for his team at Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University in Daytona 
Beach as a shooting guard. 

“I love the sport and have met so 
many people through basketball,” Carter 
said. “I never thought I’d leave my 
reservation, but it has given me so much 
opportunity.” 

Carter played for his high school 
team, Montverde Academy located west 
of Orlando, which has a nationally and 
internationally renowned basketball 
program. He received the Coach’s 
Award in both junior and senior years of 
high school. The award is given to the 
player coaches pick as best all-around 
team player. From there, he earned a 
scholarship to Embry-Riddle. 

“A lot of my high school teammates 



Photo courtesy of DeForest Carter 

DeForest Carter plays college basketball for 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University. 


went to NCAA Division 1 schools like 
Villanova and FSU,” he said. “I chose 
Embry-Riddle because they said I could 
play right away.” 

A member of the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Athletics 
Division 2 and The Sun Conference, 
the team’s season starts in September 
and runs through March. Although the 
basketball season is long, Carter focuses 
on academics. 

“It’s school first and then basketball,” 
said Carter, a sophomore studying 
business administration. “The coaches 
make sure we focus on schoolwork and 
keep our GPAs at (a minimum of) 2.0 
individually and 3.0 for the entire team.” 

Carter has met people from all over 
the world through basketball and has 
even played against some NBA players 
through the Amateur Athletic Union 
while in high school. He always thought 
about going into business for himself, but 
he wants to come back to Big Cypress 
when he graduates college to start a 
basketball team there first. 

“Basketball is a sport that requires 
hard work,” he said. “Just having talent 
won’t take you anywhere. As long as you 
work hard, you can succeed in anything.” 

Courtney Osceola 

Tribal athlete Courtney Osceola, 19, 
is also chasing her dreams and encourages 
all Tribal youth to do the same. 

Osceola, daughter of Joe Dan and 
Virginia Osceola, Bird Clan, has made 
a name for herself on the basketball 
court by emerging as a key player while 
attending University School in Davie. 
She continues to play in intramurals as 
a sophomore at Georgetown College in 
Kentucky. 

Although she doesn’t consider 
herself a shooter, North Broward 
Preparatory School head coach Greg 
Walker begged to differ. 

“I think of her as a shooter,” he said 
as North Broward took on University 
School in the Class 3 A Regional Finals 
during her senior year. “She’s a tough, 
tough player.” 

Playing to her strengths as a forward 
and point guard, Osceola helped her 
school qualify for regional finals for the 
first time in history. Although they lost, 
her coach had positive things to say 
about her performance. 

“Courtney is an all-around unselfish 
person and student athlete,” University 
head coach Greg Farias said. “All that 
shows on the court. She has the ability 
to score at least 20 points per game, but 
she’s all about helping her team out.” 

In high school, Osceola earned 
impressive accolades: MVP of her 
freshman and sophomore years and the 
Coach’s Award for her junior and senior 
years. One of her career highlights was 
helping the Tribe’s You Don’t Want It 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Scholar Courtney Osceola recently started 
coaching basketball in addition to playing. 


team win the 2010 NAYO tournament. 
She also played in all-star games for 4 
Love of the Game’s March Madness 
tournament and Broward vs. Dade 
counties during high school. 

Traveling is one of Osceola’s 
passions, and basketball tournaments 
have helped make that happen. She’s 
competed in Canada and across the 
nation, including New York, Las Vegas 
and Hawaii. 

Basketball also gives Osceola a 
healthy outlet for stress and emotions, 
she said. 

In addition to playing, she’s 
expanded her horizons by coaching. 
Osceola coached the Tribe’s women’s 
team in the 2012 Native American 
Basketball Invitational. 

“Coaching is a change,” she said. 
“It’s a lot more thinking because you 
have to analyze what the other team was 
thinking.” 

When it comes to academics, Osceola 
is currently interested in journalism. 
Whatever she ends up studying, she 
wants to bring her knowledge back to the 
Tribe and work for them, she said. 

Her advice to youth is this: “Find out 
what you love and stick with it... There 
are so many possibilities for us.” 

Raevin Frank interviewed Osceola 
at Seminole Media Productions 
Workshop. Kathryn Stolarz contributed 
to this article. 


Tribe to play in Hawaiian 
basketball tournament 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

Seminole athletes will fly to Hawaii 
to shoot hoops and exchange culture with 
Native teams from around the nation from 
Oct. 5-7 during the third annual Hawaiian 
Way Fund Basketball Tournament. 

It will be the first time a team from 
Florida will attend. 

Tribal member Jason Don Billie 
registered the Seminoles’ team of seven 
men to play in the “35 and older” category 
after finding out about it on the basketball 
website www.NativeHoops.com. 

“Not everybody goes to Hawaii to 
play basketball,” said Billie, who is excited 
about networking opportunities. “It’s just 
somewhere different.” 

Elton Shore, Jason Cypress and Travis 
Osceola are the other Tribal members 
registered. Billie recruited Dave Smith, of 
the Yaqui Tribe, from Arizona, and Jesse 
MacCoughlin and Ray Penola, of the Sioux 
Tribe, from North Dakota, to play for the 
Seminoles as well. Billie said he’s been 
playing basketball with them for 15 years. 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. paid the team’s entry fee, and 
each teammate will be responsible for travel 
expenses. 

Tournament coordinator Kehau Meyer 
said she is excited to meet the Seminoles, 
whom she considers “cousins of sorts.” 


“We don’t know much about the 
[Seminole] Tribe itself,” she said. “I think 
there’s a mutual curiosity about each others’ 
culture, so we’re excited to make that 
exchange happen.” 

The tournament began three years 
ago as a way to gather Native groups from 
across the country, Meyer said. It also raises 
money for the Hawaiian Way Fund, which 
promotes Native Hawaiians’ community- 
and culture-based initiatives, such as hula 
groups and cultural language arts groups. 
Although basketball is not the most common 
sport for Native Hawaiians (canoe paddling 
and surfing are), Meyer said basketball’s 
universal appeal prompted them to choose 
it for a competition. 

“It’s something we saw is very popular 
with the (other) Native groups,” she said. 

Indigenous men’s and women’s teams 
will compete for cash prizes up to $2,500 
while networking and building friendships. 
Other teams already registered include 
those from Washington, D.C., Alaska and 
North Dakota. Meyer said in the past they 
averaged 12-14 teams at the tournaments, 
but she hopes more will attend this year. 

“When I think Seminole, I know that 
there is a lot of history,” she said. “But 
I don’t know a lot, and I’m just looking 
forward to having the opportunity to get up 
close and personal with [the Seminoles] . . . 
It gives me the opportunity to do more than 
just Googling something.” 


♦ OLYMPICS 

From page 1C 


In addition to Thorpe, swimmer 
Kahanamoku gained international attention 
for his stellar performances in the Olympics. 
The Native Hawaiian won an individual 
gold and a silver in a relay for the U.S. at 
the 1912 Olympics. He also earned golds in 
an individual and a relay event in 1920 in 
Antwerp and a silver in 1924 in Paris. 

Forty years later, Mills, of the Oglala 
Sioux Tribe, won the U.S. a gold medal in the 
10,000-meter run at the 1964 Tokyo Olympics. 

The first recorded Native American 
participation was in the 1904 St. Louis, Mo. 
Games, where athletes like Black Eagle, 
Spotted Tail, Snake Eater and Rain in Face 
competed on the gold-winning Canadian and 
silver-winning American lacrosse teams. 

Jumper, who recently retired from 38 
years as the Tribe’s Recreation director, has 
seen a lot of Tribal athletes in his lifetime, and 
he hopes they will watch the Olympics and get 
inspired. 

“They’ve got the training and they’ve got 
the finances to take it beyond what they can 
do now,” he said. “We’ve got the facilities 
today... We’ve got the instructors... The 


parents need to get them out there.” 

Particularly, Jumper thought of the 
potential of young Tribal gymnasts as he 
watched the U.S. team take home a gold in the 
Olympics this year. 

“We got a bunch of our little girls who are 
involved in gymnastics,” he said. “I hope they 
can take it further.” 

Although Seminoles haven’t yet made 
names for themselves in the Olympics, Jumper 
acknowledged that a lot of Tribal members 
have achieved greatness in their sports, like 
his cousin David Jumper, who was inducted 
into the Florida Track and Field Hall of Fame 
earlier this year. 

Another successful Seminole athlete, 
2011 EIRA Regional Champion Leanna Billie 
brought home gold buckles in the first and 
third rounds of the Ladies Breakaway. Billie, 
a member of the Professional Rodeo Cowboys 
Association, said she watched some of this 
year’s Olympic diving and volleyball and felt 
inspired. 

“When you watch some of the background 
stories of what they’ve done to get there, it 
makes me want to strive more in my events 
as an athlete,” she said. “I’m really aiming to 
be world champion someday, so it’s all going 
toward that.” 




BUY ANY ATV 
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and $33.69 at 12.99% Offers good only in the U.S. , excluding the state of Hawaii. Yamaha encourages you to ride safely and respect the environment. ATVs with engine sizes 
over 9 Qgc are recommended for use only by riders age 18 years and older Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders take an approved training course. For safety and training 
information, see your dealer or call the ATV Safety Institute at 1-300-387- 2337. ATVs can be hazardous to operate For your safety. Always avoid paved surfaces Never ride 
on public roads. Never carry passengers; never engage in stunt riding; riding and afcoho I/d rugs don't mix; avoid excessive speed; and be particularly careful on difficult terrain 
Professional riders depicted on closed courses. ©2012 Yamaha Motor Corp. U.S. A. All rights reserved. * yamaha-motorcorn 
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A cowboy quickly ties up a calf. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Jobe Johns successfully ropes a calf during the Josiah Johns Memorial Rodeo on Aug. 18 at the Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 


Beverly Bidney 

Paul Bowers Jr. watches as a young cowboy’s 
bucking horse is about to break free. 





A rider attempts to rope a calf. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Jobe Johns waits for his next event on his horse. 


Beverly Bidney 

A bareback bucking horse rider manages to stay on the horse. The goal is to stay on the horse for 
six seconds without falling. 


AN EXPERIENCED 

AND AGGRESSIVE TRIAL ATTORNEY 

RON L. BAUM 

CRIMINAL DEFENSE ATTORNEY 


€l 


\ 


9 - 


PROTECT YOUR LEGAL RIGHTS! 


CRIMINAL 


• DRUG CHARGES 

• PROBATION VIOLATIONS 

• FELONIES i 

• MISDEMEANORS 

• JUVENILE 

• DOMESTIC VIOLENCE 

• DRIVER LICENSE PROBLEMS 



PERSONAL INJURY 


YOU PAY NO FEE OR COSTS IF THERE IS NO RECOVERY! 

• AUTO ACCIDENT CASES 

• MEDICAL MALPRACTICE 

• WRONGFUL DEATH 


432 N.E. 3rd AVENUE • FORT LAUDERDALE, FL 33301 

www.ronlbaum.com 

954 - 849-0149 

28 YEARS EXPERIENCE 

AV RATED BY MARTINDALE-HUBBELL (HIGHEST RATING AN ATTORNEY CAN GET) 
FORMER ADMINISTRATIVE TRAFFIC MAGISTRATE 
5 CONSECUTIVE HAT TRICK AWARDS (15 STRAIGHT NOT GUILTY JURY VERDICTS) 
MEMBER: FLORIDA, MARYLAND, WASHINGTON D.C., AND FEDERAL BARS 
GUEST LECTURER AT THE RUSSIAN JUDICIAL ACADEMY IN MOSCOW, RUSSIA (2000-2007). 


24 HOUR SERVICE FREE INITIAL PAYMENT PLANS 

7 DAYS CONSULTATION AVAILABLE 



Support The Red Barn 
Preservation/Restoration 

October 6th, 2012 
~ 1 pm - 7 pm 

• Cattle Drive 




• National Register 
Plaque Dedication 

• Larry Mangum 


Orchestra 


For information, please contact 

Qhannnn Piiruic at Rfvl-QRR-fUiAQ v 




The hiring of a lawyer is an important decision that should not be based solely upon advertisements. 
Before you decide, ask us to send you free written information about our qualifications and experience. 
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Announcements 

Birthdays 



We proudly announce the birth of our son 

MitcHeff <Rpy (Primeauy, III 

July 11, 2012 at 3:47 PM * 10 pounds, 15 ounces ■ 20 inches * Love, Jewel and Mitchell 



Lawrence, Kan. 

July 30, 2012 

Those of you who attended Haskell (HI) from 1962 
on as a student, as a babysitter or played softball with or 
against him and those others who are still his close friends 
even today, on Sept. 10, 2012, John Scott Harjo will 
become 50 years of age. So if you could take few minutes 
out of your busy life and call him, text or even send a card, 
John will be very much surprised and appreciate hearing 
from you. I’m sure you will help him to feel better about 
his age to be! 

John’s address is: 2512 Mayfair Dr. Box 6, 
Lawrence, KS 66046. Call phone number 785-312-0261. 

Thank you and my best regards to each of you. 

- Esther Harjo 



KENDRICK LEO OSCEOLA, JR 

6/3C/12 | 3:55 PM | 6 LBS 8 OZ | 19.25 IN 



Submitted by the proud grandparents: 'Robert and JAprd Stivers 


Thank you 


Congratulations 


The family of the late Roger Smith would like to 
say that we are sorry for not responding to all who sent 
condolences. We waited until the grieving process of 
the traditional months had passed. Thank you for all the 
flowers, cards, letters and prayers during this difficult 
time for our family. 

It was such a pleasure to have heard and read all 
the beautiful comments made about Roger and “that 
smile.” What an amazing person he was. He touched 
the lives of so many people in the time he was with us. 

Words can never express how much it meant to 
our family to learn what a powerful impact he had on 
so many he came into contact with (even the hospital 
staff). 

Although we could not have asked for a more 
loving husband, father and grandfather, we will truly 
miss him. He will not be forgotten. Again, thank you so 
much for all the kind words and to everyone who came 
to our camp and those who helped with the cooking. 

I especially want to express thanks to Onnie 
Osceola, Molly Shore and Bobby Clay for being with 


me (Diane) during the most difficult time. 

God bless you all. 

- Family of late Roger Smith , 1953-2012 



Diane, Dana, Trisha, Amanda and Brittany with Roger. 


Words of Support 


July 13,2012 

Mr. Stephen Bowers, Liaison Veterans Affairs 
Seminole Tribe of Florida 
6300 Stirling Road 
Hollywood, FL 33024 

Mr. Bowers, 

Greetings, sir. I am the Interim Program Manager 
for the Yakama Nation Veterans Affairs Program and 
also a member of the Yakama Warriors Association. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting you, Mitchell 
Cypress and other veteran members of your Tribe 
when you traveled up here to Yakama. We here on the 
Yakama Reservation are very much in support of the 
AIVMI and totally agree Native American veterans 
deserve the recognition they have fought and died for 
this great country we live in. 


Time was requested to do a presentation of the 
AIVMI Project before the Yakama Tribal Council 
during their regular monthly business session. Tribal 
Council passed the proposed resolution unanimously. 

I wish to commend yourself and others who have 
provided dedication and hard work to see the proposed 
monument become reality. 

Please feel free to contact me if I can be of further 
assistance regarding this project. 

Respectfully, 
Max Corpuz, Jr. 

Interim Veterans Affairs Program Manager 

“Semper Fi” 

cc: Veterans Committee - Yakama Tribal Council 
Post Office Box 151, Fort Road 
Toppenish, WA 98948 



CongratuCatio ns, 

Renee SAmber Stivers 
AVe ’re very proud of you for aCC 
your acco mp Ci s ft m e nts and hard 

work. 

VVe Cove you, 

Dad (Robert Stivers), JAprdand 
the entire famiCy 


Congratulations to the new Miss Florida Seminole 

Congratulations to our amazing and beautiful 
daughter Alexis Aguilar on her winning the Miss 
Florida Seminole crown for 2012-2013. We are very 
proud of you and all you have accomplished at such 
an early age. We look forward to seeing what your 
future holds. Good luck on your reign and make your 
Tribe proud. 

Love Mom and Dad (Vanessa and Pete Aguilar Jr.), 
sisters (Cartaya and Caniah), brothers (Ethan, Jack, 
Nehemiah, Zephaniah and Ezekiel) 


Call to Action 


There’s a radio station up this way in Tampa. It’s 
a community radio station that is supported by the 
listeners. Twice a year, the radio station has marathons 
in which the listeners are asked to make their pledges 
to their favorite shows. During the marathon week, 
each show will have a certain amount to raise for 
their show to stay on air. The marathons are held in 
April and in October, and I would like to take this 
opportunity to call on my fellow Seminoles to support 
and make your pledges come October for the Two 
Worlds show. The Two Worlds show is where music 
of Native artists are played. The show can be heard on 


your computer at www.WMNF.org every Sunday night 
from 9-11 p.m. 

The show has attracted me to hear the likes of 
Chairman James E. Billie, Paula Bowers-Sanchez and 
Seminole Star Search winners and others. 

Let’s show our Native pride to the powers that be 
at the WMNF station and help the Two Worlds show 
make its goal. 

Always N.D.N. 

- Alex Tucker, Hollywood Reservation, Otter Clan 


Poem 


The Path 

The way I be is the true Indian in me. 
Seminole and Miccosukee is the path that I know, 
So honor and respect is what I show. 

What the old people say is true, 

We are Unconquered and always will be. 
Freedom is what we gained, 

So all together I will show no shame. 


I will always remember what I was told, 

We are strong just like gold. 

Sawgrass and blue skies will never ever go away, 
The sun will shine on us each and every day. 
What the old people say is true. 

That is what I know, 

Their knowledge helped me grow. 

- Patrick Doctor Jr ( Gator) 


Classified 



Get Out of Jail 

Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy 

(954) 583-9119. 

Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and Visa 
accepted. 

24 hours • Speedy 
Release • Professional 
Service. 

1128 NW 31st Ave., 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 
33311 






Students attend college 
application workshop 
EDUCATION * IB 


Fort Pierce hosts first 
family fun day 
COMMUNITY * 3A 


Youth shoot hoops at 
Jamal Mashburn clinic 
SPORTS ♦ 1C 
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Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum celebrates 15th anniversary 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 


BIG CYPRESS — As the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum celebrated its 15th anniversary on Aug. 21, 
the Seminoles celebrated a victory for the preservation 
of their history and culture. 

Reflecting on the last 15 years shows extensive 
growth in programs, collections, exhibits, educational 
opportunities, resource materials and collaboration 
within the Museum community. 

The institution remains true to its mission, as 
stated on the wall of the entrance lobby: “The Seminole 
Tribe of Florida’s Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum collects, 
preserves, protects and interprets Seminole culture and 
history - inspiring an appreciation and understanding 
of the Seminole people.” 

Museum director Anne McCudden welcomed 
the large audience that had assembled in the beautiful 
natural landscape behind the Museum to participate in 
this important anniversary. 

“I was here on Aug. 21, 1997 as a guest at the 
ribbon cutting ceremony,” she said. “It was hot and 



Judy Weeks 

Carol Cypress shares the legacy of her family’s involvement 
in the Museum with young Hank Alan Jumper on Aug. 21. 


rainy, but no one seemed to mind because they were 
attaining an important goal that they had worked hard to 
achieve. Today we applaud their perseverance because 
they created the foundation upon which we have spent 
the next 15 years building Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, ‘a place to 
learn, a place to remember. ’ 

“The initial staff comprised 10 individuals 
under executive director Billy Cypress and director 
David Blackard,” she continued. “Today we have 
approximately 25 on staff. The need for this facility was 
recognized in the 1980s with a first attempt in Tampa, 
followed by a mini-museum at the old Tribal offices in 
Hollywood. Acquisition of a library and collections had 
begun as early as 1989 and found their new home here 
at the grand opening. By 2004 we added the Curatorial 
Building, and four years ago we became the first 
accredited Native American museum.” 

Laced with humor, historical background and 
personal reflections, Chairman James E. Billie’s 
narrative brought the humble beginnings of the Museum 
site to life for the audience. 

“I made a camp on this site many years ago,” 
Chairman Billie said. “Standing here today brings back 
wonderful memories shared with many of my friends 
as we built the chickees and gathered around the fire 
cooking our meals, playing music and enjoying each 
other’s company. This camp was a place where I could 
come to get back to my roots. 

“Since the Museum was supposed to be built for 
the people to preserve the culture and depict how we 
lived, it needed a traditional setting,” Chairman Billie 
continued. “I donated my camp because it was on the 
main road, centrally located on the edge of a virgin 
swampland and possessed sufficient acreage to promote 
our culture and allow for expansion.” 

Members of the Tribal Council, the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, Inc. and former Chairman Mitchell Cypress 
took turns acknowledging the achievements of the 
Museum. Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. 
pointed out that it represents a great step forward in the 
preservation of the culture, and young people should 
put its programs to use and practice their culture 24/7. 

Little Mr. Seminole Vincenzo Osceola, Little Miss 
Seminole Jordan Osceola, Jr. Miss Seminole Brianna 
Nunez and Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar 
contributed meaningful observations to the ceremony. 

“The Museum offers an opportunity to tell the truth 



Seminole Tribune archive photo 

Fifteen years ago, Tribal officials celebrated the grand opening of the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. From left are the late Billy 
Cypress, former Councilman Max Osceola, Chairman James E. Billie, the late Frank Billie and former Chairman Mitchell Cypress. 


about history from the Seminole perspective,” Aguilar 
said. “When people visit here, they learn who we were 
and who we are, rather than stereotypes.” 

“It is my extreme pleasure to celebrate this 
anniversary with you,” said guest speaker Alma 
Douglas, of the Smithsonian Affiliations program. “At 
a time when museums are finding it hard to exist and 
a few are succumbing to economic pressure, I am so 
glad that you are here and thriving. Since Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki attained accreditation four years ago, it has been 
our pleasure to cultivate relations. There is a wealth of 
resources at the Smithsonian, and we look forward to 
sharing them with you.” 

The 15th anniversary was an emotional occasion 
for former Museum authority commissioner Carol 


Cypress. 

“My husband, the late Billy Cypress, enjoyed 
history and travel throughout his lifetime and made 
a career of education,” Cypress said. “As its first 
executive director, this museum is a wonderful tribute 
to his achievements and ambitions. He oversaw the 
building’s construction as though it had been his 
own home and worked diligently with director David 
Blackard to ensure the authenticity of its exhibits. 

“I volunteered for the storytelling presentations, 
setting up the gift shop and assisted David Blackard and 
Brian Zepeda in the realistic dressing and appearance 
of the mannequins in the galleries,” Cypress continued. 

♦ See AH-TAH-THI-KI on page 4A 
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David Diaz 

The Seminole Youth Council meets with former U.S. Sen. Byron L. Dorgan to discuss challenges facing Native American youth. 


Seminole Youth Council 
meets former U.S. senator 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Members of the Seminole 
Youth Council gathered at Tribal Headquarters on 
Sept. 17 to have a roundtable discussion with former 
U.S. Sen. Byron L. Dorgan. During the meeting, they 
informed him of their organization’s accomplishments 
and their individual concerns facing Tribal youth. 

During his terms in office, Sen. Dorgan, of North 
Dakota, served as an advocate for Native American 
issues and brought attention to the disparities existing 
in Indian Country. Through the Center for Native 
American Youth (CNAY), which he founded in 2011, 
Sen. Dorgan meets with Tribal youth across the country 
to create connections and build new opportunities for 
them. 

“Some of the people who were here first in this 
country live in Third World conditions,” he said. “I’m 
determined that we try to make a difference and try to 
change that.” 


The meeting provided an opportunity not only for 
Sen. Dorgan to learn about the Seminole Tribe but also 
gave youth a chance to learn about CNAY, a policy 
program headquartered in Washington, D.C. that 
brings greater national attention to the issues facing 
Native American youth and fosters solutions. 

Sen. Dorgan founded CNAY with $ 1 million from 
his excess campaign funds and has held 30 roundtable 
discussions in nine states with 100 Tribes since 2011. 

During the meeting, youth from Hollywood, Big 
Cypress, Naples and Immokalee gave a PowerPoint 
presentation about the Seminole Youth Council and 
how it has made a positive difference in their lives. 
Founded in 2011, the Seminole Youth Council strives 
to strengthen leadership skills and provide interaction 
with Tribal and non-Tribal officials. Members host 
food and clothing drives, community cleanups and 
basketball tournaments. They also attend national 
conferences to meet other Native American youth. 

♦ See YOUTH COUNCIL on page 7A 


National youth baseball star 

Sean Osceola 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — They call it “travel ball.” 

It’s really the major leagues of youth baseball - 
the best kid baseball players in the U.S. From all over 
the country, they are recruited onto teams that play 
100 games a year all over the world. Their big-time 
tournaments are often broadcast on cable television 
with real major league stars like Frank Thomas and 
Tony La Russa providing commentary. And scouts for 
college and big league teams watch from the sidelines. 

“It’s an incredible experience,” Sean Osceola said. 
“There’s nothing else like this in sports anywhere.” 

The Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School seventh- 
grader is one of the best 12-year-old ballplayers in 
the country. He plays pitcher, first baseman and third 
baseman for the legendary youth powerhouse Team 
Phenom (based in Moreno Valley, Calif.), which played 
in the National Youth Baseball Championships this 
August. 

“I know I’ll have to pick a specialty some day,” he 
smiled. “I guess I’ll probably pick pitcher. I like to be 
in control.” 

Control, however, gave Sean fits in the 
championship game, held at First Tennessee Park in 
Memphis, Tenn. The starting pitcher, Sean didn’t make 
it two innings, allowing six runs and two homers by 
eventual MVP Hunter Watson, of the Houston Banditos 
Black, which held off Team Phenom to win the final 8-6. 

“I don’t know what 
happened. It was just one 
of those days,” Sean shrugs 
with an air that indicates 
he’s put the experience in the 
distant past. “I couldn’t hit 
my spots.” 

Phenom coach Joe 
Keller, who directed his team 
to an incredible 88-7 record 
with nine major tournament 
wins this season, was 
understanding of Sean’s off 
night. 

“Sean pitched in 30 
games this season,” Keller 
said. “He had one bad one. 

It happens. You even see the 
major leaguers go through 
that. If I had to do it all over, 

I’d put Sean right on the 
mound again. He was the 
right man for the job.” 

Sean’s father, Reno 
Osceola, and uncle Richard 
Osceola were sitting in the 
stands at the big game, the 
finale of the 2011-2012 youth 


baseball season. 

“I told Sean, ‘That’s not losing; that’s learning 
what you need to do to improve,”’ Reno said. “That’s 
the message this league sends to these boys: character 
building through baseball playing. People ask me why 
I send him flying around to play on this team based in 
California when he could play on a team right here. 
Sean’s looking to get a scholarship from a Division 1 
college, to get drafted into the big leagues. This is the 
best place to go to achieve those dreams.” 

Sean concurred. 

“They are recruiting the top-tier players around 
the country,” he said. “All the teams around here have 
players from our neck of the woods. Team Phenom 
players are from everywhere.” 

Keller expressed appreciation for the players. 

“The quality is astounding,” he said. “You take 
your best little league teams, and you might have one 
or two boys on the entire team that could be called 
legitimate stars. Every boy on our team is a star in the 
classroom and on the field or they wouldn’t be on the 
team. Hands down, the National Youth Baseball League 
players are the top athletes in the sport.” 

Teams typically arrive at the venue city several 
days before a tournament to practice. 

“I first met Sean two years ago at a tryout in 
Miami,” said Keller, whose team schedules tryouts in 
different parts of the country each year. He’s putting 
one together in Cocoa Beach for December. 


+ See BASEBALL on page 4C 



SEAN OSCEOLA 6/rhp 


LAST 5 INNINGS: 6 HITS. 1 RUN 
TONIGHT: 5 HITS, 5 RUNS 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Sean Osceola’s championship game is broadcast on national TV. 


INSIDE: 


COMMUNITY: A 


HEALTH: 8A 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 10A 


EDUCATION: B 


SPORTS: C 
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Editorial 


Clans and no-clans: 
the thinning of Seminole blood 


Seminole future: 
Board dividends 


• James E. Billie 

N o-clanners and descendents are a growing 
issue in the Seminole Tribe of Florida. To 
my knowledge, I believe the oldest no-clan 
member of the Seminole Tribe is about 68 years old. 
But there are now quite a few of them. 

Back in the days when I was bom, in 1944, some 
Indian men were known to have married non-Indian 
women and had children. Pretty soon it seemed like 
there were quite a few Tribal members who had no clan. 

I grew up around all these people. You know who 
they are. It was in the ‘40s when the first generation 
of no-clans were bom. And, you know, throughout 
the ‘50s, ‘60s, ‘70s, ‘80s and ‘90s, I don’t recall any 
issue arising concerning Tribal members who have no 
clan. We were all together. We all danced around the 
ceremonial fire at the Green Com Dance. The no-clans 
took part in everything. They were called upon to lead 
dances; they were scratched; they entered the sweat 
hut; and they participated in all aspects of the Seminole 
or Miccosukee way of life. 

In recent times, some type of racist or prejudicial 
attitude has developed. It seems more than a little 
insensitive for the people who are instigating this. As 
time goes along, someone in each family group will 
marry a female outside the Tribe and another child will 
be created with no clan. 

A person with no clan is not the end of the world. 
It gives the person with no clan freedom to marry 
whomever they choose. Granted some clans have 
responsibility that they carry on traditionally, such 
as the Panther who is in charge of medicine and 
enforcing laws at the Green Com ceremonial grounds. 
Someone with no clan does not have the burden of that 
responsibility. 

I am not sure what has caused all of this to develop. 
But one thing is for sure: If your children are not taught 
the importance of marrying back into the Tribe, and to 
a different clan, it will all eventually die out. 

The practice is that a Seminole does not marry 
back into his or her own clan. If you are a Bird Clan, 
you must marry someone from any clan other than your 
own, such as Wind, Snake, Deer, Bear, Panther, etc. 

It is taboo and against Tribal law to marry back into 
your clan. Years past, prior to the 1940s, I recall if a 
Seminole couple violated that law, they were punished 
severely - cutting off a limb, ears or nose, or even death 
to the violators. As the older generation - the keepers of 
our laws - passed on, the taboo or law has been violated 
many times. 

Different Tribes from around the United States, 
I have found, have no clans. The knowledge and 
existence of clans have been bled out of them from the 
1800s to the present day. 

I listened to comments from one of our Tribal elder 
women one time, brought on because her granddaughter 
was seeing a fellow clan member. She tried to persuade 
them not to be together because they were relatives. 
She was upset that she could not impress upon them 
the very importance of not being together in a clan 
relationship and, especially, of not creating children. 

These two people, however, had such a strong bond 
of love with each other that they stayed together, almost 
inseparable, the rest of their lives. Their children are 
here. The two lovers are dead and gone now. 

The old lady was lamenting, “Why can’t a couple 
of opposite clans get together and have that same strong 
bond?” It was baffling to her. 


Regardless of how our 
culture turns out, we are 
still maintaining a certain 
amount of our traditional 
culture. Our children, clan 
or no clan, are loved just 
like any child is loved. 

And in today’s atmosphere, 
violators are not looked 
upon as severely as they 
used to be. But that Tribal 
law still exists. And I don’t 
believe the offspring of the 
violators are any less of a 
person than any other person. We love them just the 
same. 

Sometimes it brings tragic circumstances. I’ve seen 
one medicine man years back whose daughter knew the 
law and the rules but violated them anyway by going 
with the same clan member. He was so upset that he 
eliminated himself by committing suicide. That was 
when the old-timers held the laws close to their hearts. 

On the subject of descendents, we’re told in the 
Seminole Tribe, especially in our Constitution, you 
can be a member of the Tribe if you have a quarter of 
Seminole blood in you. But the Constitution doesn’t 
say anything about clans. 

We had never had a problem with descendents 
prior to the 1990s that I recall until we started having 
Tribal members who were quarter-blood. That’s how it 
began. These are children of Tribal members. I’ve met 
many of them. I have watched them go to school in our 
system. What a cruel feeling it must have been for that 
child to be told he is not a Tribal member but merely a 
person of the general public. 

I have two children who are quarter-blood, and I 
tell them now the consequences - if it is a consequence 
- of marrying outside the Tribe. If you do and have 
children, I tell them, they will not be Tribal members. 
You will still have to take care of that child as your 
own and with your own finances. You will not have the 
privilege of the wealth of the Seminole Tribe today. 

To have a child in any circumstance is a new 
financial responsibility to take on. I am not opposed 
to my children seeking someone outside the Tribe. 
Hopefully, they will find someone responsible to take 
care of their personal financial needs, as long as they 
know that if they do marry back into the Tribe, they will 
enjoy that certain amount of financial security. 

These are some of the dilemmas that we are facing 
today. Whoever those people are who are instigating 
inter-Tribal racism with prejudicial comments, they are 
dividing family members and just plain hurting other 
people’s feelings. Whoever these people are, it will not 
be long before one of their own descendents is involved 
in any of those situations. 

As large and sophisticated as our Tribe is getting, 
with our members traveling throughout the world, it is 
very likely that they will meet someone that they like, 
fall in love, hopefully get married, and begin new life 
with. 

It’s almost inevitable. Seminole Tribe blood is 
thinning out. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

L et us go back in time to the days 
when our Seminole Tribe Founding 
Fathers were gathered together at 
the Council Oak discussing our Constitution. I 
try to imagine what that must have been like - 
the debates, the arguments, the ideas, the hard 
decisions. Somehow, through many discussions, 
our Founding Fathers decided the new organized 
Seminole Tribe would need a Tribal Council and 
a Tribal Board of Directors. Even in those days, 
our leaders determined the Board would be the 
economic development arm to make the Tribe 
prosperous, relying very little on government 
subsidy. The Constitution says nothing about a 
Tribal Council subsidy. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. has 
existed for 55 years. For the first 54, there has 
been no change in the structure or policies and 
procedures of the Board. I’m not sure what the 
circumstances were or exactly when the Council 
began subsidizing the Board, but it’s been more 
than 30 years. Now it is time to change that 
model. It is my sincere hope that this year the 
Board won’t need that subsidy from the Council. 
I want the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. to 
be self-sufficient, to prosper relying on its own 
resources. 

We need this to happen now. We do not have 
the luxury of time. I applaud the knowledge and 
dedication this administration came into office 
with. Without their determination to entertain 
new ideas and change for the better, everything 
would remain status quo. A half-century later, 
we are faced with crucial decisions. We have 
to find another way to further the vision of our 
first government leaders and protect our current 
shareholders - the members of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 

There have been complaints that this 
administration is not as visible as the previous. 
I spoke to an individual who felt that was an 
indication we are not living up to our promises. 
Well, it would have been nice to walk into a 
situation where everything was healthy, where 
there were staff members who were efficient, 
who could evaluate proposals for enterprise 
projects, along with a marketing plan to grow the 
enterprises, and have the appropriate policies, 
procedures and processes in place necessary for 
initial and continued success. That would have 
been nice. But that was not the case. 

This administration has spent a lot of time 
cooped up in the office engaged in a tremendous 
amount of discussion about our economic 
enterprises, the direction we are going, reviewing 
the various directors and staff, doing our best to 
repair and maintain our financial situation. While 
it may seem to some that we are absent, nothing 
is further from the truth. It really is not hard to 
find any of our elected officials. We’re stuck in 
meetings trying to determine the next course of 
action. 

I will be the first to acknowledge that while 
my desires are to be out and about in our various 
communities, it is my first duty to ensure that our 
business needs are addressed. And that requires 
me to be in an office evaluating personnel and 


proposals. There is 
simply a tremendous 
amount of work that 
has to be completed, 
and we do not have the 
luxury of time. In the 
end, as you know, this 
administration will be 
judged on the issues 
of dollars and cents, 
not on our attendance 
at events. Believe me, 
there will come a time 
when we will all be 
able to attend all the community meetings and 
functions, gatherings and celebrations. Nothing 
will make me happier. 

It’s just not going to happen overnight. 
There are so many things that we are fighting one 
day at a time. We are fighting the old business 
culture that used to exist around here. We are 
fighting the inefficient mindsets of department 
heads and employees, making changes when 
our expectations are not being met. If we are not 
willing to make those kinds of decisions, then 
what are we doing here in leadership positions 
with the Seminole Tribe? 

We’re here to build upon the vision of our 
Founding Fathers, to put a modem spin on their 
wisdom and forethought. For example, this Tribe 
has been a big benefactor of tobacco sales for 
many years. Now, with the evolution the tobacco 
industry is experiencing, the major cigarette 
companies are entering the electronic cigarette 
(e-cig) market. This administration identified 
this as an opportunity for the Seminole Tribe 
to become a major player in that market, and 
we acted on it. Now we have our own brand of 
Seminole e-cigs, certified safe for use on airplanes 
and in restaurants, complete with our same tax 
advantages. Who could have predicted this? 

My position is, by the end of this 
administration, to have the Board hand out its own 
meaningful dividend to Tribal members. That has 
never happened. It was not the process put in 
place by the Founding Fathers, who maintained a 
great vision of future success, despite having no 
way of predicting a future of such wealth for the 
Seminole Indians. 

It is the vision of this administration that our 
shareholders, the members of the Seminole Tribe, 
will receive two checks each month: one from the 
Board, one from the Council. We can do it. But 
to get there, we have to overcome years of status 
quo, years of no vision. Remember, it is always 
much easier to sit back and criticize; it takes a 
much stronger person to stand up and contribute 
to the future success of the Tribe. 

The only thing I ask from Tribal members is 
to continue their support - physical support and 
emotional support - for our efforts to keep the 
Founding Fathers’ vision - the very foundation of 
our existence as a sovereign government: moving 
forward and upward. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr is President of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. 




Tribal Council convenes in Brighton for special meeting 


BY CAMELLIA SMITH-OSCEOLA 
Editor in Chief 

BRIGHTON — The Tribal Council convened 
for a special meeting on Aug. 10 at the Veteran’s 
Building on the Brighton Reservation. Here are a 
few resolutions presented that day: 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite lease to 
Jessica Jo Billie - Big Cypress Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite lease to 
Wesley Guston Garcia - Big Cypress Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite lease to 
Louise B. Billie - Brighton Reservation. 

Resolution: Issuance of a homesite lease to 
Lillian Joni Johnson - Brighton Reservation. 

Resolution: United States Environmental 
Protection Agency grant application for funding 
of the fiscal year 2013 Seminole Tribe of Florida 
Tribal Response program for all Seminole Indian 
reservations. 


Resolution: United States Department of the 
Interior Fish and Wildlife Service grant application 
for funding of the fiscal year 2013 Seminole Tribe 
of Florida Environmental Science program for all 
Seminole Indian reservations. 

Resolution: Wildlife conservation plan for the 
Big Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood Seminole 
Indian reservations. 

Resolution: Approval of agreement between 
Tribal member Wendi Riley and contractor Brian 
Sullivan Contractors, Inc., where the basis of 
payment is a fixed price for the new construction 
of Riley’s single-family home on the Brighton 
Reservation. 

Resolution: Standard form of agreement 
between Tribal member Diane Buster and 
contractor Redman Builders, Inc., where the basis 
of payment is a fixed price for the replacement 
of Diane Buster’s single-family home on the 
Hollywood Reservation. 


Resolution: Approval of a one-day Tribal 
alcoholic beverage license to Rhodora J. Donahue 
Academy, Inc. for the Fantasy of Funk Festival 
at the Immokalee Seminole Indian Casino; 
ratification. 

Resolution: Standard form of agreement 
between owner and contractor where the basis of 
payment is a fixed-price contract sum between 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida and Seminole 
Construction and Development, Inc. for the 
remodeling of rental homes, to include landscaping 
and irrigation located on the Big Cypress 
Reservation in Hendry County. 

Resolution: Approval of a service agreement 
between the Seminole Tribe of Florida and Long’s 
Air Conditioning, Inc., where the basis of payment 
is a fixed-price sum for furnishing and installing 
stand-by generator systems on the Hollywood 
Reservation in Broward County. 

Resolution: Engagement letter for audit of the 


schedule of covered 
games revenues 
(“covered games”) 
of the Tribal Gaming 
enterprises for the 
fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30; limited 
waiver of sovereign 
immunity. 

Resolution : 

Engagement letter 
for audit of the combined Seminole Gaming 
enterprises’ financial statements, and for the 
combined financial statements for the Hollywood 
and Tampa enterprises, and to express an opinion 
on the fairness of the Hollywood and Tampa 
enterprises’ schedule of income available for debt 
service and maximum annual debt service required 
(the “schedule”) for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30; 
limited waiver of sovereign immunity. 
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Community A 


Fort Pierce holds first fun day 
at Chupco Youth Ranch 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

FORT PIERCE — Although Tropical 
Storm Isaac hovered nearby, the Fort Pierce 
community didn’t let it dampen their spirits 
on Aug. 25. Fort Pierce and other Tribal 
reservations joined together at the Chupco 
Youth Ranch for their first fun day event. 

The Chupco Youth Ranch sponsored 
the event, while Chupco Ranch Office 
manager Mary Stomboli and Chupco 
Ranch coordinator Kathreen Martinez 
organized it. A crew of volunteers also 
kept the community busy with activities 
throughout the day. 

Originally intended as a back-to- 
school celebration, the fun day grew 
into a Tribalwide event as well. Shamy 
Tommie, Chupco Ranch director, said 
everyone agreed that it would be a great 


way to encourage fellowship and to show 
appreciation to all Tribal members and 
employees. 

“As long as we communicate with 
each other, have fun with each other, we 
get along better,” Tommie said. 

A 36-foot waterslide, mechanical bull, 
pony rides, snow cones and cotton candy 
amused youth throughout the day. The 
younger children also made friendship 
bracelets with the help of Valerie Marone, 
from the Family Services Department. In 
addition, adults participated in friendly 
competitions of archery, skillet toss and 
watermelon roll. 

During a special recognition, Joe 
Kippenberger, director of the Buildings 
and Grounds Department, as well as his 
staff, were awarded a plaque by Martinez 
for their dedication to helping build 
community facilities. 


“That’s the least we could do for all the 
work they’ve done for us,” Stomboli said. 
“They have done so much for the ranch. 
They have been awesome.” 

“He’s been great, absolutely 
wonderful,” Martinez added. 

Tomahawk Catering offered a 
restaurant-style menu for lunch, and 
everyone had a choice of Tommie’s 
infamous ribs, chicken, frybread and 
endless sides. 

An ice cream social made for a sweet 
ending to a day of fun and fellowship. 

“The more we have events like this... 
we are going to realize what it is to stick 
together,” Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. said. “That’s what it’s all about: 
being one family, (one) Tribe no matter 
where we live.” 

+ See more FUN DAY photos on page 7A 



Business profile: Seminole Sign Co. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Signs are something 
most people look at but rarely think about 
beyond the information they provide. 
Laverne and Jason Thomas are not like 
most people; as the owners of Seminole 
Sign Company, they are engaged with 
signs on a daily basis. 

Back in 2000, when his father needed 
a sign for his business, Jason got some 
vinyl lettering and made it. This humble 
beginning led to the formation of Seminole 
Sign Co. Now, the couple makes banners 
from their home in Brighton. 

Laverne and Jason grew their startup 
business steadily through word of mouth. 
Mostly, Seminole Sign Co. produces 
signage for numerous Tribal departments, 
as the Tribe serves as their biggest 
customer. They also receive orders and 
submit bids to outside businesses. As the 
face of the company, Laverne gets out in 
the communities, travels to all reservations 
and meets with existing and potential 
customers. Jason makes the signs in the 
studio behind their home. 

“In the beginning, we couldn’t keep up 
with the demand, so we bought a 54-inch 
digital color printer,” Jason said. “We bit 
the bullet and did it. That was the best thing 
we ever purchased.” 

Seminole Sign Co. expanded faster 
than the Thomases expected, so they 


opened a store in 2003 in Moore Haven 
and eventually moved it to Okeechobee. 
They handled a variety of printing orders, 
including full-color wraps, signs, posters, 
magnetic signs, screen printing and 
banners. A recession heavily impacted the 
business starting in 2008, so they closed 
the store, moved back to Brighton and 
started over in the same place they began. 

“We had no employees and no 
overhead,” Jason said. “It was just the two 
of us.” 

Jason works full time in the Tribe’s 
Information Technology Department, and 
Laverne works part time in the Community 
Culture Department. Despite their jobs, the 
business began to grow again. The turning 
point came in the form of a telephone call 
from the Tribe’s Gaming Department. 

“We had been trying to get in there 
for a long time,” Jason said. “They wanted 
us to bid on jobs. We won some bids and 
proved ourselves.” 

Once Seminole Sign Co. became 
a vendor for the Brighton Casino, the 
Thomases knew that the casino’s needs 
exceeded their equipment. They bit the 
bullet once again and purchased a 74-inch 
printer, which increased their productivity 
and allowed them to produce larger signs 
in-house and to submit more competitive 
bids. 

The Thomases invested heavily in their 
equipment because they believed the best 


equipment would produce the best quality 
products. As with many small businesses, 
when necessary, they subcontract certain 
jobs out to other companies. With the 
addition of the larger printer and many 
other pieces of essential equipment, 
Seminole Sign Co. only needs to sub out 
the largest flatbed printing jobs. 

“The turnaround time is important, 
and the casino deadlines are tough,” Jason 
said. “But we always meet the deadline. 
When you do the work yourself, you can 
do things quickly.” 

Quality is paramount to the business. 
They said they use only the highest quality 
materials and have a top-notch designer 
on staff. The Thomases have put in a lot 
of long hours and late nights to make 
Seminole Sign Co. a success. 

“I spend a lot of time in meetings,” 
Laverne said. “People like to give business 
to whoever is local. And we put out a good 
product.” 

The Thomases are proud of the 
professional quality of their signs. 

“It’s a good, clean business, and the 
satisfaction level is through the roof,” 
Jason said. “We get satisfaction knowing 
not everyone can do this; it’s a highly 
skilled job.” 

Some of the challenges include 
the late nights, making deadlines and 
spotting spelling mistakes before printing 
a sign. Living and working in Brighton 
also presents a unique challenge for the 
business, as suppliers do not deliver there. 
This forces Jason to travel to Fort Myers 
to get supplies, purchasing more than 
necessary and storing them. 

Being a home-based business, the 
Thomases’ children - Layton, 15; Layne, 
12; Elle, 8; and Lexi, 6 - sometimes help 
out as well. 

“They get right in the mix,” Jason said. 
“They ask questions, not that we expect 
them to become sign makers. I’d like to see 
the business continue, but all we can do is 
give the kids a skill set and opportunities. 
They will make their decisions in life.” 

Because of a lot of hard work and the 
support of the Tribe, Seminole Sign Co. 
has prospered. 

“The support the Tribe has offered is 
like nothing I’ve ever seen,” Jason said. 
“The Tribe is our family, and they want to 
see us succeed as much as we do.” 

If you are a Tribal member and 
business owner who would like to be 
featured in The Tribune, email BrettDaly@ 
semtribe.com. 



Beverly Bidney 

Laverne and Jason Thomas stand next to their printers in the Seminole Sign Co. studio. 



Beverly Bidney 

The choir from Brighton’s All Family Ministries Church sings in memory of Vincent Micco. 


Tribal community pays 
tribute to Vincent Micco 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Surrounded 
by family and friends, Loretta Micco 
remembered her late husband, Vincent 
Micco, at a memorial dinner on Aug. 30 at 
the Hollywood Gym. The room, festively 
decorated with balloons hovering above the 
tables and photographic memories projected 
on a large screen, beckoned people in to pay 
tribute to their friend. 

Vincent, who worked for multiple 
departments within the Tribe, including 
SPD as a service aide, passed away in 
a motorcycle crash in Big Cypress on 
Aug. 26, 2011. The event gave those who 
loved and miss him a chance to share their 
memories. About 100 people celebrated his 
life at the memorial dinner. 

Signs of Vincent’s passion for life 
loomed everywhere, from the Miami 
Dolphins logos worn by many attendees to 
the dessert table of 20 lemon meringue pies, 
his favorite, to the choir from Brighton’s 
All Family Ministries Church who sang his 
favorite hymns in Creek and English. 

“It’s been a hard year,” said Loretta, 
who was married to the love of her life 
for 29 years. “I think of him all the time. 
Sometimes I laugh; he makes me laugh even 
now. I know him being gone has affected a 
lot of people, and it helps me when they tell 
me. I don’t feel like I’m the only one that’s 
hurting.” 

Vincent and Loretta met in Hollywood 
when they were 22 years old. He was 
from Brighton, but his mother lived in 
Hollywood. One of their favorite songs was 
Joe Cocker’s You are so Beautiful , which 
served as background music for a photo 
montage of Vincent’s life. Throughout the 
presentation were photos of handwritten 
love notes from Vincent to Loretta, many 
written for no special occasion at all. 

“He was such a great person,” Loretta 
said. “I can’t think of anyone else that was 
so special. He was extraordinary and always 
thought of others before himself.” 

Motorcycles were a big part of 


Vincent’s life. He started riding in 1993, and 
in 2003, he created the annual Jerry Micco 
Sr. Memorial Ride in honor of his father. 
Last year, the cyclists stopped not only at 
Jerry’s grave but also at Vincent’s. 

During the memorial, people shared 
their feelings about Vincent. Many people 
took the microphone, including chaplain 
Dan Harris, of Tampa’s SPD; Vincent’s 
friend Ron Ward; Vincent’s uncle and 
former Chairman Mitchell Cypress; 
Vincent’s sister-in-law Rosetta Rhodd; and 
event emcee Van Samuels, to name a few. 

“Vincent was always fun,” former 
Councilman Max Osceola said. “One 
Halloween, he was about 35 years old; 
he wore the best costume - just a diaper. 
Maybe now we can’t touch him, but he is 
always in our hearts.” 

Friends and neighbors shared many 
reasons for missing Vincent. 

“We miss him dearly,” Hollywood 
Board Rep. Chris Osceola said. “I miss 
seeing him ride around in his Miami 
Dolphins golf cart or playing with his dog.” 

The occasion brought comfort to 
Loretta, who appreciated everyone’s 
memories of Vincent. She and her husband 
were religious people, and her belief in 
Jesus gives Loretta strength now. 

“I’m happy that I sure will see Vincent 
again because I know Jesus,” Loretta said. 



Beverly Bidney 

Guests listen to speakers as photos of Loretta 
and Vincent Micco are projected on the screen. 


First baby tortoise hatched at 
Seminole Okalee Indian Village 


B Y CH RISTINE MCCALL 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — On Sept. 1, newly 
hatched African spurred tortoise “Oakley” 
was found crawling around in the tortoise 
habitat at the Seminole Okalee Indian 
Village located in Seminole Paradise. 

After the only female tortoise laid her 
eggs six months ago, wildlife staff believed 
that the eggs were infertile. By chance, 
wildlife assistant Justin Igualada happened 
to pass by the habitat and see the 2-inch 
African spurred tortoise. 

“If I had walked by any later, he 
probably wouldn’t have survived,” Igualada 
said. 

That’s because hatchling tortoises have 
many predators - especially birds. The 
parents don’t protect their offspring after 
being hatched, which gives other animals an 
opportunity to feed on the tortoise. Luckily, 
Oakley - named by wildlife manager John 
Jones after the sunglasses, not the village - 
was found in time to be put in a safer place 



Christine McCall 

Oakley the tortoise crawls around in his new home 
until he’s big enough to be with his parents. 


until he can better protect himself. 

The African spurred tortoise is the 
largest tortoise in the African desert 
and is the third-largest of the species. A 
misconception is that all members of the 
species are turtles. The main difference 
between tortoises and turtles is that tortoises 
live on land, while turtles live in water. 

Oakley has the possibility to grow to be 
more than 1 00 pounds and will continue to 
grow the remainder of his life - up to 100 
years. Although the tortoise drinks water, it 
is mainly hydrated through the vegetation 
it eats. The five adult tortoises at Okalee 
Village are fed up to a total of 50 pounds 
of lettuce and other vegetation a day. In 
the wild, many African spurred tortoises 
survive off of eating cactus. 

Today Okalee Village is the home of 
60 wildlife animals, including, snakes, 
birds, otters, alligators and other reptiles. 
Okalee Village is also fortunate to house 
two endangered species: the gopher tortoise 
and black bear. 

Currently, Okalee Village is in the 
beginning stages of moving to a larger 
location in the foreseeable future. In 
order to receive more visitors, the facility 
will move to the open lot across from the 
Seminole Trading Post in Hollywood. 

“We don’t get a lot of walk ins; we get 
a lot of school groups,” wildlife manager 
John Jones said. “We had 100 kids here 
this morning.” 

The new Okalee Village will have 8 
acres for the wildlife, including Oakley 
and parents, and for visitors to enjoy. 

With the discovery of Oakley, the 
wildlife staff decided to closely watch the 
remaining eggs and incubate them at the 
village. That means Oakley the tortoise 
may receive a new brother or sister soon. 
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Andrea Holata 

From left, Tribal artist Elgin Jumper, curator of exhibits John Moga, Tribal artist Jimmy John Osceola and artist James Hutchinson 
gather on Sept. 6 at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum during the artists’ reception for the exhibit “Reflections across Time.” 


Marty Bowers displays 
photos at first public show 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A radio host entertains and 
informs but rarely provides inspiration for an artist. 
Marty Bowers, however, was motivated to explore 
photography because his favorite radio personality, 
Howard Stern, found a new hobby. 

Bowers’ interest in photography grew into a serious 
passion, and he has found success doing something he 
loves. The Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum displayed his first 
exhibition through Sept. 10 and held a grand opening 
in conjunction with the Museum’s 15th anniversary 
celebration on Aug. 2 1 . 

“I picked up the camera because of Howard 
Stem,” said Bowers, of Tampa. “But I also took classes 
and learned what photography is all about.” 

Photography isn’t Bowers’ only method of artistic 
expression; he learned to draw at a young age and 
also writes poetry. But this was Bowers’ first public 
show, and he did not know what to expect. During the 
opening, he talked to people and explained the images, 
adding insight and depth to their visit. 

“It was a little scary at first,” he said. “But I’m 
really enjoying it. I love being the center of attention.” 

Museum visitors spent time taking in the mood of 


each photo. 

“They are gorgeous,” said Lawanna Osceola, of 
Hollywood. “I love how he interprets the scenes and 
brings you into the photographs.” 

“I like the photos a lot,” added Museum member 
Guy LaBree, of Arcadia. “I met Marty here, and I’m 
glad I did.” 

People in public places inspire Bowers’ photos, 
and he often goes where people congregate, such as 
events, rallies, malls and Starbucks, to capture images. 

“I like shooting them when they don’t know it,” 
he said. “People are more honest about what they are 
doing when they don’t know you are there.” 

The photos on display include an image of two 
men with cotton candy at Tampa’s Santa Fest event. 
The men are homeless, and the organizers gave them 
T-shirts and cotton candy and then put them to work. 

“That’s why I enjoy that shot so much,” Bowers 
said. “They had a chance to work.” 

Bowers, who grew up in Big Cypress, said that for 
his next photographic outing he planned to attend the 
Republican National Convention in Tampa - but not 
the main event. 

“I’m going to where the demonstrators are,” he 
said. “I’ll find out where they are and jump on my bike 
and start shooting.” 


Tribal artists 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — In a collaborative effort, the 
Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum and The Patricia & Phillip 
Frost Art Museum of Florida International University 
presented the “Reflections across Time: Seminole 
Portraits” exhibit at the Big Cypress Reservation. 
Bridging together more than 150 years of Seminole 
history, the exhibit features the artwork of notable 
19th- and 20th-century Seminole artists and showcases 
traditional and modem times and styles. 

Tribal and non-Native artists, Museum staff, 
representatives from the Frost Museum and others 
came together for an artists’ reception held on Sept. 6. 

“The Seminole culture has been captured 
beautifully by non-Native artists, but the Seminole 
artists themselves are a going commodity,” Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum director Anne McCudden said. 
“They are fine artists and should be recognized in the 
same breath as the 19th-century artists.” 

Seminole artists Brian Zepeda, Elgin Jumper, 
Henehayo (Leroy) Osceola and Jimmy John Osceola 
all have artwork displayed in the exhibit, which mns 


display work 

through Nov. 4. They have painted for several years, 
and throughout their careers, years of tradition, culture 
and creativity have surfaced in their work. 

Jumper said he enjoys showing his work in the 
exhibit. 

“It’s really good to be involved in this kind of 
stuff because it shines a positive light on what the 
artist could be,” he said. “And it keeps the expression 
of our culture.” 

The exhibit compares and contrasts the visions of 
19th-century artists who painted Seminoles leaders in 
an attempt to record a “dying race” with 20th-century 
Seminole artists who paint them to show their pride 
and creativity for their culture and history. 

“I hope people realize and see the continuity 
of culture and how identity can be manipulated,” 
McCudden said. 

She also said that she hopes Tribal members 
will view the portraits and see how non-Tribal artists 
viewed Tribal members. 

“Of course, we would like the general public to 
come in and to see how we work with other museums 
to bring quality,” she added. 



Beverly Bidney 

Marty Bowers mingles with guests during the opening of his show on Aug. 21. 


♦ AH-TAH-THI-KI 

From page 1A 


“Several members of my immediate family served as 
models for the sculptured faces in the exhibits. We had 
a great staff, and I feel as though this museum is a part 
of my family. It helps our young people learn what it is 
to be Seminole.” 

Seminole artist Elgin Jumper recited his poem 
Seminole Warrior and expressed his gratitude to 
the Museum for its support of Seminole artists and 
craftsmen. 

Author, historian and creator of photographic 
collections Patsy West was a member of the original 
museum staff and applauded the continued progress 
of the Museum during the past 15 years. She indicated 
that its exhibits and extensive projects and educational 
programs are a vital step in the preservation of the 
Seminole culture. 



Judy Weeks 

Artist Guy LaBree, author and historian Patsy West and 
former Chairman Mitchell Cypress celebrate at the event. 


“It was a highlight of my life to have been on the 
original staff of the Museum,” Zepeda said. “I worked 
with Billy to design and construct a fully functional 
Seminole village. Just prior to the opening, I completed 
the final loop of the boardwalk to create the least possible 
invasive means for visitors to experience a glimpse of 
the homeland of our culture. Organizing the historical 
reenactments and participating in the American Indian 
Arts Celebration were a wonderful experience.” 

The renown Florida artist and longtime friend of 
the Seminoles Guy LaBree shared his deep respect 
for the Museum’s accomplishments when he said, “I 
strive to capture a moment in time in the history and 
culture of the Seminoles on canvas, while the Museum 
is capturing their past and present within these walls, 
the traditional village and their outreach programs. 
They are preserving and documenting an entire culture, 
and their achievements in the first 15 years have been 
awesome.” 

In conclusion, LaBree said, “Listening to James 


Billie reminisce about the days when his camp occupied 
this site, I couldn’t help but look back on a night that 
I spent on this very spot alone in one of his chickees. 
About midway through the night, I was awakened by a 
soft panting sound. I opened my eyes to find that I was 
face-to-face with a bobcat. I don’t know who was more 
afraid, me or that cat. It makes me very happy to see 
that the Museum is maintaining the natural beauty of 
the cypress swamp and its inhabitants because that is an 
integral part of the Seminole story.” 

A cultural Seminole feast had been provided for 
the occasion by Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
and his assistants. Armed with gigs, CouncilmanTiger, 
Charlie Cypress, Raymond Garza and Wovoka Tommie 
worked the local waterways and secured gar and mud 
fish to be cooked over the open fire with deer, swamp 
cabbage, frybread and an array of traditional favorites. 
Tribal senior Louise Motlow offered the blessing and 
invocation for the event. Two enormous celebratory 
cakes concluded the meal. 


A retrospective video, How it All Began , was 
prepared by Seminole Media Productions for continuous 
viewing at the celebration. It featured commentaries by 
key participants, historical facts and a brief preview 
of the many aspects of the Museum programs and 
achievements. 

Behind-the-scenes tours were conducted 
throughout the afternoon, and participants were given 
a chance to meet artist Marty Bowers in the Mosaic Art 
Gallery. Pedro Zepeda demonstrated the art of wood 
carving and its cultural significance. As the visitors 
explored the galleries, they became aware of numerous 
opportunities available through the Museum’s many 
resources. 

When future generations ask, “Who were the 
Seminoles?” the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum will hold the 
answer. It is a comprehensive connection with the past, 
documents the present through extensive interaction 
and opens a window to the possibilities that will ensure 
the future through its educational and cultural programs. 



Beverly Bidney Judy Weeks 

Little Mr. Seminole Vincenzo Osceola, 7, enjoys the 15th Seniors Rachel Billie and Mary Sanchez check out the enormous inventory in the Museum’s gift shop, 
anniversary celebration with his grandmother Janice Osceola. 



Judy Weeks 

Chairman James E. Billie and Brighton Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. congratulate the Museum on a successful 15 years 
of preserving the culture and history of the Seminole people. 


Judy Weeks 

Museum development manager Dorian Lange presents door 
prize winner Sheila Aguilar with a sweetgrass basket. 


Judy Weeks 

Pedro Zepeda, who demonstrated the art of wood carving 
and its cultural significance, listens to speakers with Amelia. 
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Business profile: Redman Builders 


BY BEVERLY BjDNEY 

Staff Reporter 



Reinaldo Becerra 


Steve Osceola is at a job site in Big Cypress. 


Bronze by Cooley for 
the Seminole Tribe 


BY CHRISTINE MCCALL 
Contributing Writer 


HOLLYWOOD — Steve Osceola 
has spent his entire life in construction. He 
grew up going to construction sites with 
his father, Max Osceola Sr., who had his 
own construction company. As a young 
boy, Osceola knew he wanted to follow his 
father’s example, and he has achieved that 
goal. Since 2007 he has owned his own 
business, Redman Builders. 

“I’m carrying out my dad’s and 
my childhood dream,” said Osceola, of 
Hollywood. “It’s what I always wanted to 
do.” 

Osceola was working for his father in 
1994 and expected to continue to work for 
him indefinitely. However, a car accident 
took Osceola Sr.’s life at age 63, which 
left his son to figure out what to do next. 
First, Osceola got his license as a Certified 
Building Contractor and became a sub- 
contractor for the Tribe, working from a 
home office. 

He started his first company with 
a partner in 1998 but dissolved it a few 
years later. Osceola met Leo Vezina while 
working from his home office and hired 
him as a subcontractor for many jobs. In 
turn, Vezina hired Osceola for his projects. 
In 2007, they teamed up and formed 
Redman Builders, of which Osceola is 
the majority owner and a licensed general 
contractor. 

“As far as I know, I’m the only 
Seminole with a [general contractor] 
license in the state,” said Osceola, a 
member of the Panther Clan. 

Tribal projects account for most of 
Redman’s business, which keeps Osceola 
busy. He bids for jobs against other 
companies, some Tribal owned, but doesn’t 
get every job. 

“I’m not the cheapest, but I guarantee 
we bid the jobs correctly and stand behind 
the work,” Osceola said. “Everyone gets 
their fair share of business.” 

Redman doesn’t cut corners, and 
quality is the company’s No. 1 priority, he 
said. 



Reinaldo Becerra 


Steve Osceola’s crew works on a home in Big 
Cypress. 


“If something on the plan seems 
incorrect, I’ll bring it up to the architect or 
project manager,” Osceola said. “We want 
to make sure everything is done right.” 

Indian crews were a staple of Osceola 
Sr.’s business, and Redman utilizes as 
many Indian crews as possible. Since they 
focus on top quality, Redman subcontracts 
to experts in the trade when necessary. The 
company builds everything according to 
the latest Florida building codes, and in 
Hollywood, they follow the High Velocity 
Wind Code as well. Osceola believes he 
has raised the standards across the board. 

“You can’t build a house stronger than 
we do in Hollywood,” Osceola said. 

The largest project Redman has 
completed is the recent expansion of the 
Tampa Hard Rock Casino and parking 
garage, done in conjunction with Turner 
Construction. Other projects include the 
Hollywood Hard Rock garage, Hollywood 
Fire Station, and the Hollywood 
infrastructure and beautification project, 
as well as many Tribal members’ homes in 
Hollywood and Big Cypress. 

“We focus on Hollywood, Immokalee 
and Big Cypress. Brighton is too far for 
us,” Osceola said. “We want to be out there 
to supervise the jobs.” 

Running a business of this magnitude 
isn’t exactly what Osceola expected; it’s 
much tougher. The paperwork involved 
with a job can take longer than the 
construction period. 

“I thought I’d get people to run the 
jobs, and I’d play golf three times a week,” 
he said. “I haven’t played golf since 


December.” 

Redman is also in the process of 
getting a Minority Business Enterprise 
certification from the state. Once in place, 
the company can bid on a multitude of 
government jobs. 

“If there is work, I’d rather work for 
the Tribe,” Osceola said. “I think we won’t 
get a fair shake unless we have Tribal 
eyes looking at a job. The Tribe has kept 
me busy, so I haven’t aggressively bid on 
outside jobs.” 

A family man, Osceola lives 
in Hollywood with his wife, Jackie 
Thompson Osceola. His children, Steven 
Billie and Rachel Billie, are not in the 
family business, but he enjoys taking his 
four grandchildren around the reservation 
to show them the buildings and homes he 
built. 

“I’m leaving my mark on the Tribe,” 
he said. 

Osceola’s advice for people interested 
in starting a business is simple: Understand 
the business thoroughly, be qualified to run 
it and hire the professionals you need to 
help, including attorneys and accountants. 

“The best part of this job is being able 
to work for my own people, make them 
happy and give them what they deserve,” 
Osceola said. “It’s fulfilling. There is a lot 
of hard work and many sleepless nights, 
but it’s what I want to do.” 

If you are a Tribal member and 
business owner who would like to be 
featured in The Tribune, email BrettDaly@ 
semtribe.com. 


LAMONT, Fla. — For the past 30 
years, Bronze by Cooley artists Bradley 
Cooley Sr. and son Bradley Jr., of Lamont, 
Fla., have created Seminole-influenced 
bronze sculptures. Many of their creations 
can be found on Seminole reservations, the 
most recent being the life-size sculpture 
of veteran Herman L. Osceola located in 
front of the Big Cypress Gymnasium. 

“I started about 40 years ago when 
I was living in Tampa, Fla. and started 
doing European contact and looking at the 
Florida Indian,” Cooley Sr. said. “I started 
looking at early drawings and ancestors to 
the Seminole.” 

He began creating sculptures of 
Seminole history with the sculpture 
“Battle of Okeechobee” using the face of 
Tribal member O.B. Osceola Sr. 

Cooley Sr. began working with the 
Seminole Tribe after artist Guy LaBree 
introduced him to Chairman James E. 
Billie, who commissioned Cooley Sr. to 
create a sculpture known as the 
“Legend of Kissimmee River.” 

The Cooleys have predominately 
done sculptures influenced by the 
Seminoles ever since. 

“We have been doing 
Seminole wars all the way to 
modern-day Seminoles and now 
the Seminole Princess,” he said. 

Since 2005, the father-son 
team has immortalized Miss 
Florida Seminole by having a 
bronze tabletop sculpture created 
of her in full traditional clothing, 
wearing her crown and sash. 

Creating a sculpture can take 
six to seven months from start to 
finish. The process begins with 
molding the clay, which can take 
up to three months. The Cooleys 
then cover the clay sculpture in 
a latex rubber mold and create a 
cast. They then ship out the cast 
to create the bronze statue. 

When asked what the most 
difficult part of the process was, 

Cooley Sr. replied with a laugh, 

“The molding. I hate molding.” 

The delicate and intricate 
pieces of Seminole clothing make 
molding time consuming. The 
sculpture “The Clans” took more 
than a year to complete and is the 
second-largest sculpture the team 
created. The sculpture is of a 
12-foot-tall Abiaka surrounded by 
the eight clans and stands behind 


Billie Swamp Safari on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 

With a collection of sculptures 
spanning the last 40 years, Cooley Sr. 
explained why one of their proudest 
sculptures was of the life-size Seminole 
warrior Osceola. To date, Osceola 
stands on both Hollywood and Brighton 
reservations, as well in front of the R.A. 
Gray Building in downtown Tallahassee. 

“It came out so well, and it reflects in 
the sculpture,” he said. 

The Bronze by Cooley father-son 
team has created about 100 pieces of 
Seminole-influenced artwork. The most 
recently finished sculpture is the tabletop 
statuette of the late former Chairwoman 
Betty Mae Jumper sitting at a sewing 
machine. 

“We wanted to create sculptures of all 
the prominent figures of the Seminoles,” 
Cooley Sr. said. 

The next sculpture they’re creating 
is of Chairman James E. Billie wrestling 
an alligator, as well as the newly crowned 
2012 Miss Florida Seminole Alexis 
Aguilar. 



Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

Bradley Cooley Sr. poses with the life-size clay model of 
the late Seminole veteran Herman L. Osceola. 
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Native Americans emphasize the 
need to vote in U.S. elections 


BY BEVERLYBIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

All U.S. citizens ages 18 and older have the right, 
privilege and responsibility to vote. For this upcoming 
U.S. presidential election, many Native Americans are 
emphasizing that the right should not be taken lightly in 
Indian Country, as it was not easily granted. 

The Indian Citizenship Act of 1924 extended 
citizenship rights to all American Indians and Alaska 
Natives, but it took until the Voting Rights Act was 
amended in 1970 to remove a major obstacle to allow 
the vote for all Native Americans. 

Since its inception in 1944, the National Congress 
of American Indians (NCAI) has worked to ensure 
that nobody thwarts the right to vote. For about 20 
years, NCAI has initiated the nonpartisan Native 
Vote campaign to get out the vote, to prevent voter 
disenfranchisement, to educate Tribal members about 
candidates and ballot measures, and to share data 
resources that provide Tribal leaders with a deeper 
understanding of voter participation within Indian 
Country. 

“Our first resolution in 1 944 was to protect the right 
to vote,” said Thom Wallace, NCAI communications 
director. “Every election year we help get out the vote. 
This year we are focused on registering voters first 
and foremost. The impact of the Native American vote 
varies from state to state and county to county, which is 
why it is so important.” 

Native Americans can vote in Tribal elections, as 
well as local, state and federal elections, making their 
right to vote unique. Although the influence of the 
Native vote is unknown, many believe it is critically 
important. 

“I think if anywhere, Florida understands that,” 
Wallace said. “Tribal members know if there is a 
candidate who supports their issues, it can change 
history.” 

Statistics give a clear picture of Native voting. In 
the 2008 election, at least one million Native Americans 


Native 

►Vote 

1 Every Vote Count** 


did not register to vote; that’s 34 percent of those who 
were eligible. Native Americans don’t always vote as a 
block, but the group has gained more influence. 

NCAI cites two recent elections determined, in 
part, by a large Native vote. In 2006, U.S. Sen. Jon 
Tester (D-Montana) won his seat over the incumbent 
by only 3,562 votes. In that election, more than 17,000 
voters cast ballots on Montana’s seven reservations. 
Tester’s election shifted the balance of power in the 
Senate. 

Also, Sen. Lisa Murkowski (R- Alaska) credits her 
victory in the 2010 midterm election to the power of the 
Native vote. Murkowski - only the second successful 
write-in candidate in U.S. Senate history - won the 
general election by more than 10,000 write-in votes. 

“Indians don’t just vote ‘D’ for democrat or ‘R’ for 
republican,” NCAI president Jefferson Keel said. “For 
us, it’s ‘I’ for Indian. We are independent voters, and we 
will continue to vote for the candidate who is strong on 
our issues and cares about our priorities.” 

The deadline to register for the November election 
is Oct. 9. People can register in person at any Broward 
County library or Department of Motor Vehicles office 
or by visiting www.browardsoe.org or by calling 954- 
357-7050 for more information. 


Immokalee to open youth center 


BY BRETT D ALY 
Senior Editor 

IMMOKALEE — With renovations nearly 
complete on a new youth center in Immokalee, the 
community can look forward to a state-of-the-art facility 
to entertain children with a wide variety of activities. 

Renovations to the new facility - the old Housing 
building - began in late August and include eliminating 
five office areas and a conference room and knocking 
down walls for a game room. The Tribe contracted 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. for the project, which 
also consists of adding a new theater room and enclosed 
patio. 

Once completed, the youth center will contain two 
pool tables, as well as foosball tables; bumper pool, air 
hockey and ping-pong tables; board games and crafts; 
video game consoles; and a large- screen TV. 

At press time, workers began moving in the 
equipment for an anticipated completion date of early 
October. 


“Hopefully, it’s a nice big hub for the kids,” 
said Immokalee Recreation site manager Christine 
Washburn, who began working for the Tribe in May and 
has more than 25 years in Recreation. “We’re hoping to 
make it a great place for the kids to go to give them 
better options than what’s out there.” 

Washburn said Immokalee Liaison Kenny Joe 
Davis and Council Office project manager Ralph 
Sanchez were instrumental figures in getting the ball 
rolling on the new youth center. 

With the Immokalee gym nearby, Washburn said 
they hope kids will have many positive activities to 
keep them busy and out of trouble. She said they plan 
to host tournaments, movie nights and dances at the 
new facility as well. In addition, the contractors will 
install cabinets, an oven, refrigerator and ice machine 
for a kitchen where the Recreation Department will 
host cooking culture classes. 

“Our staff is looking forward to new and exciting 
programs,” she said. “This is all very exciting, and 
we’re looking forward to the grand opening.” 
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Bobby Henry gets ready to pocket a ball in Linda Tommie shops for crafts at Bobbie Billie’s booth during the senior 
the senior pool tournament. gathering held on Aug. 29. 


Brighton Elder Services hosts 
first senior gathering 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 


Shula Jones has her arts and crafts set up From left, Oneva Baxley, Jack Smith Jr. and Nellie Smith join together for a 
for sale. friendly game of bingo during the senior gathering. 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Tampa residents Annie Henry, Nancy Frank and Linda Henry play a game of bingo during the senior gathering. 
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♦ YOUTH COUNCIL 

From page 1A 


“It’s a great opportunity to get our 
community and Tribe into activities,” 
said Dasani Cypress, a seventh-grader at 
Ahfachkee. 

In addition, Sen. Dorgan shared stories 
about his experiences in Indian Country, 
explaining that CNAY mainly addresses 
education, suicide and substance abuse 
issues. 

“We have seen a lot of youth who face 
difficulties,” he said. “My commitment is to 
try to change those circumstances.” 

Tribal youth voiced their own concerns 
to Sen. Dorgan about issues facing their 
Tribe. They touched on substance abuse, 
bullying, stereotypes, loss of culture, 
dividends and higher education. 

“You don’t see a lot of youth aspire to 
pursue higher education even though we 
have every resource available to us,” Alexis 
Aguilar said, adding that receiving monthly 
dividends could be one of the reasons 
behind it. 

She suggested that the Tribe require 
youth to reach a certain level of education in 
order to continue receiving their dividends. 
The Youth Council also applauded the Tribe 
for requiring members to pass drug tests and 
to take financial literacy seminars before 


receiving their dividends. 

Other members of the Youth Council 
agreed about the importance of education. 
Youth Council president Neyom Osceola 
cited education as a way to sidetrack 
substance abuse, while Sara Huggins 
explained how having an education would 
ensure success if Tribal members ever 
stopped receiving dividends. 

“It was kind of scary at first,” Cypress 
said, “but after listening to other people, 
it makes you really want to share your 
concerns so people can pay attention and get 
programs started to address those issues.” 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. praised the 
students for participating in the Seminole 
Youth Council and encouraged them to stay 
involved. 

“I love to see the enthusiasm and the 
willingness to participate,” he said. 

President Sanchez told the Youth 
Council to approach him personally if they 
ever wanted to address their concerns. 

“I love to listen to what your concerns 
are because I truly believe you are our 
future,” he told them. 

Sen. Dorgan completed the discussion 
by commending the students for their hard 
work and dedication. 

“You have a lot to say, and it’s very 
important you say it,” he said. “There are 
a lot of reasons for you to be proud of what 
you’re doing.” 




David Diaz 

Members of the Seminole Youth Council speak with Sen. Byron Dorgan about their organization. 


David Diaz Brett Daly 

Marissa Osceola presents Sen. Byron Dorgan with an Dasani Cypress asks Sen. Byron Dorgan 
FSU-inspired pillow she made for him. questions during the event. 



Brett Daly 

Tyler Tigertail meets Sen. Byron Dorgan. During the event, the Seminole Youth Council spoke to the 
senator about issues facing Native American youth. 




♦ More FUN DAY 


photos from page 3A 


Andrea Holata 

Joe Kippenberger holds up a plaque that he and his department received from the Fort Pierce 
community for supporting Chupco Ranch. 


Andrea Holata 

Caroline and Harmony Urbina enjoy snow cones 
and cotton candy. 


Fort Pierce residents look on while the men’s archery competition is in play. 


Andrea Holata 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Hunter Howard smiles while trying to make an 8-second ride on the Hope Sneed gets some quick advice on how to shoot a bow and arrow 
mechanical bull. from volunteer John Gore. 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard gets ready to Valerie Marone, from the Family Services Department, helps children make friendship bracelets, 
see how far he can toss the skillet. 
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Health 


No diet can match eating healthy Landscaping for the environment 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

A quote the other day caught my 
attention. It said, “There is no diet that can 
do what eating healthy does.” It is so true. 

I have tried so many diets through 
the years, and I can honestly tell you that 
not one of those “diets” worked for me. 
What I can tell you is that when I decided 
I didn’t want to follow the same path as 
my insulin-dependent friends and family 
members, eating healthier and staying 
active made all the difference. 

I still have pizza and burgers with 
fries every now and then, even frybread. 
But the key is to NOT eat those kinds 
of high-fat foods on a daily basis. And 
you can modify those favorite foods to 
be healthier. For example, instead of a 
fat-laden pepperoni-and-sausage pizza, 
have a veggie one. And have a burger, 
but minus the cheese and mayonnaise. 
You will eliminate at least a third of the 
fat calories just by making these small 
changes. 

It’s no surprise that we have a high 
number of members with diabetes, high 
blood pressure and all the ailments that go 
along with those chronic conditions because 
we were raised on “fried everything.” I 
know I had spam-and-tomato gravy with 


white rice at 
least two or 
three times a 
week growing 
up. Anyway, 
regardless of 
what we were 
fed in our early 
years, we are 
now in control 
of what we eat 
and what our 
children eat. 

According 
to a recent blog post by Sherry Brescia, 
The World s Longest-Living People : 

• Two out of three people are 
overweight, often massively. 

• Half have at least one chronic 
disease, including diabetes, arthritis and 
heart disease. 

• Nearly half of us take at least one 
prescription drug. Many take four, five or 
more every single day. 

I do not want to be one of those “two 
out of three” people, and I certainly do 
not want to take a handful of pills every 
day either. So let’s decide to be a healthier 
Tribe. 

Let’s be rich in health. 


SUB MITTED BY LAURA JICKA 
Environmental Resource Management Dept. 

The Environmental Resource 
Management Department (ERMD) was 
created in 1987 by the Tribal Council of 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida to protect 
and evaluate the Tribe’s land and water 
resources. 

ERMD is overseen by the Seminole 
Water Commission, which was created in 
1989 by the Tribal Council. 

The commission, with technical 
assistance from ERMD, has developed 
rules to protect the quality of surface 
water within the boundaries of the 
Tribe’s reservations. ERMD assists other 
Tribal departments, such as Housing, 
Real Estate and Community Planning 
and Development, and works with the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. in the 
development and management of Tribal 
natural resources. 

To continue our mission of education 
and dissemination of information promoting 
environmental compliance, ERMD will 
publish a series of articles that informs 
and educates the Seminole community 
and members about common practices that 
can potentially harm our environment and 
alternative practices that can minimize or 
prevent the adverse impacts to our health 
and the environment. 

We welcome your suggestions, 
comments and questions. Please send them 
to IsidroDuque@semtribe.com or call 954- 
965-4380. 

This month’s article will feature the 
dangers to the environment associated with 
landscaping and how having a sustainable 
landscape has the ability to improve human 
health and the environment. 


Landscaping 

We all love to have a beautifully 
landscaped yard with pretty flowers and 
big, beautiful shade trees. But we don’t 
always realize that landscaping can pose 
obvious threats to the environment. Water, 
soil and air pollution can result from 
improper landscaping practices. 

As Florida’s freshwater supply 
diminishes, we all need to practice proper 
landscaping activities. Runoff from 
rainfall or irrigation activities can transport 
contaminants from the ground and into 
surface waters. This means that runoff 
containing the chemicals from pesticides 
and fertilizers can migrate and contaminate 
our surface waters or leach into the soil and 
groundwater. 

Keeping pollutants out of the 
groundwater is extremely important 
because Florida’s main drinking water 
source comes from wells located a short 
distance below the surface. Surface water 
consists of water bodies such as the 
reservations’ wetlands, canals and streams. 
These waters can also be impacted easily 
by the flow of water carrying contaminants. 

Here are some ways to prevent 
groundwater contamination from common 
chemicals used during landscaping 
activities: 

• Correctly apply and dispose of 
pesticides and other chemicals utilized in 
landscaping activities. 

• Be aware of the weather conditions 
when spraying pesticides on vegetation. 
Only spray during minimal wind and/or 
rain conditions. If applying a granular type 
of pesticide, keep away from surface water. 

• Plant vegetation suitable to the area, 
and keep invasive species under control. 

• Have a good understanding of the 
soil characteristics in the environment; 


know how far the surface is from the water 
table and the direction of groundwater flow. 

• Have knowledge of diseases and 
pests that vegetation is susceptible to. 

Creating a sustainable, native 
landscape (aka xeriscaping) is another 
way to decrease the need for fertilizers and 
pesticides, as well as reducing or possibly 
eliminating the amount of water needed for 
irrigation. Planting vegetation native to the 
area requires less chemical treatment with 
fertilizers and pests. Try to avoid exotic 
and invasive species; these types of plants 
prove much more difficult to maintain. 
Methods of choosing native plants for 
landscaping can be found online at www. 
epa.gov/greenacres. 

Here are six principles of xeriscaping 
to conserve resources: 

1 . Plan and design before you start. 

2. Know your soil prior to planting. 

3. Choose plants well-suited to the 
location. 

4. Use grass control erosion. 

5. Use mulch to conserve water and 
control soil erosion. Choose natural mulch, 
such as cypress, that is not stained with 
colors or chemicals. 

6. Use proper irrigation methods. 

There are many benefits associated 

with sustainable landscapes. Sustainable 
landscapes have been proven to yield 
environmental benefits, such as reducing 
chemical usage, improving the quality 
of human health and conserving natural 
resources. In addition, properly managed 
landscapes have proven to decrease the 
environmental impacts on land, water and 
wildlife as a result of the reduction of forest 
fires, soil erosion, runoff and pollution. 

Please do not hesitate to contact the 
Environmental Resource Management 
Department with any questions or concerns. 


How much time does mold take to grow after a recent water intrusion? 

If the water is extracted and the moisture is properly dried out within 24-48 hours 
after a leak, it should be OK. It usually takes mold 24-48 hours to start growing. On the 
microscopic level, some mold growth is not visible to the naked eye, but once the moisture 
is removed, further mold growth is not likely to occur. 

Kirk Trenchfield 
Environmental Health Department 
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Hah-Tung-Ke: Warren 
Zevon and Carl Hiaasen 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AH-TAH-THI-KI 


MUSEUM 


A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 



Identifying ill 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

A longtime friendship between two 
noted writers - one a novelist and the other 
a songwriter -produced several interesting 
musical compositions, including the 
Seminole Indian-themed classic Seminole 
Bingo. The tune, a collaboration of the late 
musician Warren Zevon and novelist Carl 
Hiaasen, is the highlight of Zevon’s 1995 
album, Mutineer. 

Written in a minor key with heavy 
piano riffs dominating, the song is a made- 
up ballad about the fall from riches of a 
junk bond dealer who becomes addicted 
to the adventure and the gambling at 
fictitious Seminole Bingo on the Big 
Cypress Reservation, finally moving there 
in a mobile home “15 minutes from the 
Collier County Jail.” 

Sardonic, political, humorous and 
observant of the behaviors of people 
living life on the edge, the Chicago-born 
Zevon is best known for compositions 
such as Collier County , Lawyers , Guns 
and Money and Roland the Headless 
Thompson Gunner. A former band leader 
and musical coordinator for the Everly 
Brothers, Zevon was a frequent guest on 
David Letterman’s late-night shows. 

Zevon maintained a lifelong phobia 
of doctors, however, and had not seen a 
doctor for 20 years when he was diagnosed 
with mesothelioma (a rare form of cancer 
usually caused by asbestos exposure) in 
2002. He died Sept. 7, 2003, at age 56 at 
his home in Los Angeles. 

An avid fiction reader, Zevon sought 
out companionship with many well- 
known writers, collaborating with several 
of them, including Hunter Thompson, 
Mitch Albom and Hiaasen, as well as 
Stephen King, Dave Barry, Matt Groening 
and Amy Tan, who performed in a band 
with Zevon called the Rock Bottom 
Remainders. 

Bom and raised in Plantation, Fla., 
Hiaasen attended Emory University and 
graduated from the University of Florida, 
where he wrote for The Independent 
Florida Alligator. He worked at Cocoa 
Today for two years and then went to The 
Miami Herald in 1976 (where the 59-year- 
old still writes a weekly column). In 1979 
he took up investigative journalism, 
specializing in environmental reporting. 

Hiaasen and fellow journalist William 
Montalbano co-wrote three crime novels: 
Powder Burn (1981), Trap Line (1982) 
and A Death in China (1986). Hiaasen 
then went solo with his “environmental 
thriller” satirical style of writing. His 



Photo courtesy of Lucy Pfeffa 

Warren Zevon’s Seminole Bingo is a made- 
up ballad about the fall from riches of a 
junk bond dealer who becomes addicted 
to the adventure and the gambling at 
fictitious Seminole Bingo on the Big Cypress 
Reservation. 


books are published in 33 languages and 
include Tourist Season , Double Whammy 
and Skin Tight. Zevon and Hiaasen also 
co-wrote Rottweiler Blues, which includes 
the famous line, “Don’t knock on my door 
if you don’t know my Rottweiler’s name.” 

“Warren was such a great writer. 
I think his lyrics are so unique and so 
literary, and if you met him and talked to 
him, you would find out immediately, at 
least in my case, he read 10 times more 
than I had time to read,” Hiaasen told the 
Pensacola News Journal. “He was just 
extremely literate and well-read, and much 
of his song-writing was nuanced with 
literary references. And he also agonized 
over every single adjective and adverb and 
every line of his lyrics. He went through 
the same sort of agony that writers go 
through, if they’re serious writers, when 
they’re writing. 

“And I think that’s why he had so 
many friends who were writers and so 
many were drawn to him. And he was a 
great character on top of it. I think that’s 
the other thing you have to remember 
from a novelist’s point of view. He was a 
true character. He was larger than life.” 

Zevon’s song Hit Somebody , written 
with Albom, is the inspiration for an 
upcoming hockey movie directed by 
Kevin Smith that will take the song’s 
name. 


Seminole Bingo 

Song lyrics by Warren Zevon and Carl Hiaasen 


I’m a junk bond king 
And I’m on the run 
Me and a friend of mine 
We were headed for the sunshine 
I got my hands on the wheel 
I got gas in the tank 
I got a suitcase full of money 
From a Luxembourg bank 
We didn’t stop till we got to Big Cypress 
Wandered in to the Legion Hall 
The sign outside said “Seminole Bingo” 
Fell in love with the ping-pong balls 

(Chorus) 

And the SEC is far behind 
Down in the swamp with the gators and 
flamingos 

A long way from Liechtenstein 
I’m a junk bond king playing Seminole 
Bingo 


And my Wall Street wiles 
Don’t help me even slightly 
‘Cause I never have the numbers 
And I’m losing nightly 
I cashed in the last of my Triple B bonds 
Bought a double-wide on the Tamiami 
Trail 

I parked it right outside the reservation 
Fifteen minutes from the Collier County 
Jail 

And the SEC is far behind 
Down in the swamp with the gators and 
flamingos 

A long way from Liechtenstein 
I’m a junk bond king playing Seminole 
Bingo 


Museum acquires manuscript collection 


SUBMITTED BY JAMES POWELL 
Registrar 

In last month’s column, we focused on 
a recent, important textile acquisition. The 
outfit originally belonged to Francis Frost 
White. White was an employee with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and worked 
on the Dania Reservation during the first 
half of the 20th century. White’s daughter, 
Sara, knew that it was time to return the 
outfit to the Tribe so we could continue to 
preserve it, and she sought out the Museum 
for this purpose. 

During the process to purchase this 
outfit, Sara White offered an additional 
potential acquisition: a research notebook 
that also originally belonged to Francis 
Frost White. Her mother compiled the 
notebook, which contains hundreds of 
items that date mainly from 1919 to the late 
1930s. The notebook consists of a variety 
of items, including BIA annual reports, 
research reports, newspaper clippings and 
photographs. We are pleased to report 
that the acquisition was approved and that 
the Museum has acquired this important 
manuscript collection. 

The large selection of Seminole- 
related newspaper clippings cover many 
topics and were clipped from many Florida 
and national newspapers. The photographs 
document a wide variety of people, camps 
and events. We know the photographer of 
many of the photographs. Many are stamped 


on the back with the photographer’s name: 
Dwight R. Gardin, of Brighton. But we 
need the assistance of Tribune readers to 
help identify the people in the photographs. 

These are three photographs from the 
notebook that represent the type of images 
in the collection. Luckily, the individuals 
in photograph 1 are identified on the back: 
They are Agnes Parker, Jack Osceola and 
Jack Smith. The individuals in photographs 
2 and 3 are not identified. 

The patchwork outfit and notebook 
are welcome additions to the Museum. But 
most importantly, this group of items as a 
whole tells a story and helps to illuminate 
the history and culture of the Seminole 
Tribe during the 1920s and ‘30s. The 
collection should prove valuable to the 
Library’s visitors and researchers. 

If you have any information on these 
items or would like to help us process, 
identify and research these items, please 
call the Museum at 877-902-1113. 

If you would like to view the patchwork 
outfit highlighted in last month’s column 
or this manuscript notebook collection, 
please contact the Museum to make 
an appointment or just drop by at your 
convenience. 

Don’t forget to keep up with all 
the latest events here at the Museum by 
logging on to the Museum’s website, 
www.ahtahthiki.com. There you can find 
all the latest Museum-related information, 
including this year’s American Indian Arts 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Photograph 1: Agnes Parker, Jack Osceola and 
Jack Smith. Date unknown. 


Celebration, the latest blog entries and a 
link to the latest updates on the Museum’s 
Facebook page. Thank you. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Photograph 2: An unidentified group watches a film. Date unknown. Photograph 3: An unidentified man poles a canoe. Date unknown. 


Red Bam stabilization discussed 



Photo courtesy of Carrie Dilley 

Skip Armstrong, from Armstrong Contractors Inc., takes measurements and discusses stabilization plans and materials with Lewis Gopher, Brighton 
Cultural Events specialist; Ron Jones, engineer; Carrie Dilley, THP0 Architectural historian; and a representative from 84 Lumber. Stabilization is 
expected to begin within the next few months. 



THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Announcements 



Happy 10th birthday, 
DarRick Nelson-Williams 


Happy 10th birthday to DarRick 
Christopher Nelson- Williams on Sept. 7. 
Wow, I cannot believe you’re 10 years old. 
It was just yesterday that I brought you 
home and held you in my arms so tight. 

You have changed my life for the 
better. We’ve been through so much 
together. And now look, you’re an amazing 
son: smart, funny, ambitious, courageous, 
loving, caring, very loyal and so honest it 
sometimes hurts. 

Ricky, you are the joy in my life. You 
taught me how to love unconditionally and 


also never to give up. You keep me smiling, 
and so I’m very proud to be your mom. God 
has blessed me, and every day I thank him 
for allowing me to have you in my life. 

Rick, I’m so proud of you. Always 
remember everything I do is all for you! 
The past is the past as long as we learn from 
it and move forward and never look back. 

I love you, Ricky. MUAAAH! 

Love always, Mom (Carolee Anderson) 
Fooshe 4-life 


Call to action: Fight against 
high-stakes testing in schools 


Dear Editor: 

There is greatness in children that 
cannot be measured by a test, and yet, our 
state is intent on testing our students with 
an even more rigorous test than the FCAT 
by 2014. 

It was recently reported in the news 
that Florida’s schools will be phasing out 
the FCAT. What was not mentioned was 
that Florida is replacing the FCAT with 
an even more difficult test in 2014, known 
as the PARCC test. This test is based on 
“common core” standards that will be used 
across the U.S. by numerous, but not all, 
states. Florida has spent over 15 years 
creating our own standards and untold 
dollars revising and editing them to achieve 
perfection. All of this work, time and money 
have apparently been wasted. Students who 
struggled with the FCAT will no doubt find 
the PARCC test even more difficult as it is 
an even more rigorous test. 

The move to common core standards is 
supposedly going to stop Florida teachers 
from “teaching to the test.” This phrase 
means that a teacher sees the test questions 
in advance and only teaches students to 
memorize the answers to those specific 
questions. Since Florida teachers are 
strictly prohibited from seeing the FCAT 
in advance, this is impossible. Therefore, 
Florida teachers are not “teaching to 
the test.” However, we are constantly 
aware that our students will be tested and 
that their performance will affect their 
educational progress and our reputations as 
professionals. Indeed, we are continually 
trying to prepare our students to perform at 
optimal levels and trying to get them over 
arbitrarily set bars of achievement that have 
gone higher and higher since 1998. 

In addition, there is no discussion on 
the state level concerning the detrimental 
affects of school grades on economic 
development efforts. Businesses who need 
to attract professionals to an area realize 
that good schools are vital to recruiting 
employees, even more important than 
downtown revitalization projects and 
beautification attempts. What most Florida 


citizens don’t realize is that school grades 
are misleading. Often schools meet the 
federal guidelines that require every student 
to show a year’s academic growth, which 
in itself, is a worthwhile and difficult task 
for which teachers and schools should be 
praised. However, Florida then adds to 
its grading criteria the number of students 
tested, the dropout rate, and whether or 
not students performed at the “randomly” 
placed level of achievement each year with 
no consideration of where the individual 
student’s achievement level was at the 
beginning of the year. Many people also 
do not realize that ALL students’ scores are 
now calculated in school grades. So even 
test scores of students with documented 
learning disabilities and speakers of other 
languages are used to calculate school 
grades. School grades are undermining 
economic development in Florida and are 
misleading the public about the condition of 
their local schools. 

Please join me and fight for our children 
and against ALL high-stakes testing in our 
schools. Children, teachers and schools 
are more than test scores. Parents from 
throughout the world strive to get their 
children into American universities and 
schools because they realize our educational 
system does more than create robotic test 
takers. America’s schools always have 
and always will produce creative, problem- 
solving citizens, IF teachers are once again 
allowed to teach students the joy of and the 
importance of learning and are once again 
able to create authentic learning situations, 
instead of constantly preparing for the “all- 
important” high-stakes test, whatever its 
name may be at the time. 

Crystal Drake 
Conservative Democratic Candidate 
for Florida House of Representatives - 

District 55 

Highlands, Okeechobee, Glades and 
the western portion of St. Lucie Counties 
Crystal@VoteCrystal.com 


Happy birthday, Leslie Gopher Jr. 
and Kaylee Brianna Jumper 


Wishing Leslie John Gopher Jr. a happy 12th birthday (Sept. 
13) and Kaylee Brianna Jumper a happy 20th birthday (Sept. 28). 

Kaylee, seems like not so long ago when it was just you, Mom 
and me. Then along came our prince. 

Les, you only made the bonds each of us share stronger. I’m 
amazed at how quick you have both grown. 

Of course, it would’ve been much better had I been more than 
I’ve been, but that cannot be, so there’s no regret. I accept the 
consequences that come from the choices I’ve made. 

Change wouldn’t be possible without the strength the two of 

Love, memories and a few 
thoughts 

Son, I’ve been sitting here putting together a poem for your 
birthday 

Just a lil’ something that sends love, memories and a few 
thoughts your way 

Finished up with Kaylee ’s a few hours ago 
Yes! She’s perfect in my eyes, so you already know 
You were once a tiny guy, I could hold you in one hand and 
wash you with the other 

As I dried you off you’d smile because you knew I was gonna 
call your mother 

Speaking of mom. . .Give her a hug and a kiss 
Things change but some things a heart cannot help but miss 
Our name may not seem like much but it means everything to 

me 

Because when I was bom that’s the name Maude Gopher said 
mine would be 

You never met her but she’s my heart and I was hers too 
For her baby, there was nothing my Grandma wouldn’t do 
That’s why I pray that you become the man I wasn’t able to be 
So that when my Grandma looks down from Heaven. . .me in a 
cell isn’t all that she’ll see 
Do you remember being Blue’s Clues’ No. 1 fan? 

You would watch your movies over and over again 
There were times me, you and Leilani would play out back on 
the slip-n-slide 

I’d chase you both but you’d be the first to dive 
It’s hard to believe 12 years have come and gone this fast 
That’s why in life you gotta hold on to the things that last 
Here’s love, memories and a few thoughts being sent your way 
I’m proud of you, Son. . .Happy birthday. 

Love, Dad 


you have given me. I’ve spent the last 16 months on lockdown so 
it’s still a process but I’m committed to it. My only goal is to one 
day be a father the two of you can depend on and trust to be there 
in both good and bad times. I’ve got to earn that but I’m gonna 
make it happen. 

Both of you are loved and cherished. In home team those 
feelings will always exist. Stand strong for one another always! 
Be safe and enjoy. 

Love, Dad 
(Submitted by Leslie Gopher) 

Forever treasure 

Happiness is the virtue of a heart that refuses to doubt 
Acceptance is wisdom determined never to roam about 
Pride is cousin to haste, and haste is the brother of regret 
Promises you make must always be promises that will be kept 
You are beautiful and unique, Kaylee. . .forever the treasure of 
my heart 

Believe in yourself before you believe in another 
Innocence is one gift few will be fortunate enough to discover 
Respect only those who respect you in return 
Truth is peculiar about revealing itself... Be sure to pay 
attention and learn 

Hope will comfort you as long as you welcome her embrace 
Dreams do come true, so keep a smile upon that lovely face 
Adversity will visit. . .Never waiver nor fall apart 
You are beautiful and unique, Kaylee, forever the treasure of 
my heart 

Kiddo...life is a journey so make the most of the day while 
preparing for the ‘morrow 

A lot of times it may not go how we’d like but that’s no excuse 
to become a victim of sorrow 

You know I’ll always cherish the little girl who took my heart 
captive years ago 

Loving you has always been the most precious gift life could 
ever bestow 

Enjoy your day, princess... for September 28th only brings 
forth a new start 

Enriched I will always be because of you, Kaylee. . .forever the 
treasure of my heart 
Love always, Dad 



Happy 40th birthday, 
Daniel ‘Boogie’ Nunez 

Happy 40th Birthday on Aug. 1, Daniel “Boogie” Nunez. Thank 
you for being a wonderful husband and father to our children. We 
love you so much! 

Love always, 

Peggy, Courtney, Daniel, Cheyenne, Joleyne and Daliyah 
(Submitted by Peggy Nunez) 


Happy 17th birthday, 
Ricky Joe 


Happy 17th birthday to my son, 
Ricky Joe. 

Love, 

Mom, Dad, Grandpa, Beverly, 
Rick, Grandpa Joe, Aunt Leslie 
and Phyllie. 

Wishing you well. 

(Submitted by Beverly Alumbaugh) 



Happy 16th birthday, 
Daniel Nunez Jr. 



Happy 16th Birthday to our son 
Daniel Nunez Jr. on Sept. 28. 

Thanks for being such a great 
son and big brother. We love 
you so much! 

Love, 

Mom, Dad, Courtney, Cheyenne, 
Joleyne and Daliyah 

(Submitted by Peggy Nunez) 



Get Out of Jail Fast! 


Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy 
Release • Professional Service. 1128 NW 31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 33311 



BENNY MARTINEZ 

Sales Professional 


Phone (561) 845-5500 

MAROONK CADILLAC Fax (56 1 ) 845-5556 

2101 45TH ST Cellular (806) 584-5032 

WEST PALM BEACH, FL 33407 martine7.b2@autonation.com 


Come and get your new or pre-owned car today! 




THRIFTARELLA'S 

Used Furniture-Home Goods-Gifts and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Monday-Saturday 10-6 pm 
www.thriftarellas.com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 


Past, present and future 


Poem by Tony A. Tommie 

Once we were warriors in past 
times, 

But for certain reasons we are 
trying to beat the system an still 
committing crimes. 

I understand these issues very 
clear and know in my youth there 
was lack of mature leadership, 
If someone only cared to share 
valuable knowledge 
Then maybe we could have had a 
benefit. 

But I forgive them an know they 
gave an effort they could, 

The new world of a Seminole 
with money 

Was greatly misunderstood. 

I will always give respect to the 
men of old who stood for the 


future of our great community, 
It’s too bad dmgs, alcohol and 
violence always tend to steal your 
serenity. 

I’m very happy for our youth who 
strive to make a difference and 
choose to prosper in school, 
I’m very happy to see our youth 
wasn’t there to remember when 
being an Indian wasn’t cool. 

As time goes on and the politicians 
still try to control this nation, 

I see this country continue 
to succumb to a push button 
generation. 

Once we were warriors when the 
call came to survive for a time, 
Well a call has been made an a lot 
to do with it starts in your own 
mind. 


Attention Seminole Tribal members, 

To submit an announcement, please send your message along 
with your name, phone number, email, address, the names of your 
parents, children and grandparents and your clan (optional). Please 
include your mailing address if you’d like your photos returned. 

Sign and date your submission and send it via: 

• Email: BrettDaly@semtribe.com 

• Fax: 954-965-2937 

• Mail: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood, FL 33021 

• Drop-off: Monday-Friday, 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
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Immokalee Casino hosts food 
truck rallies 


IMMOKALEE — The third Sunday of each 
month is food truck day here at the Immokalee 
Seminole Casino. Food trucks, currently the newest 
craze in the food world, have overtaken Florida, 
setting up food rallies similar to Immokalee’s. 

The August rally featured food truck vendors 
serving Caribbean, Peruvian, European, Italian and 
other international specialties and adaptations. They 
included the following trucks: Out of Many, La 
Nostra Pizza, Dolce Gourmet Cupcakes, Cold Stone 
Creamery, Mobile Culinary Kitchen, Miami Spice 
Grill, D’marky Peruvian Gourmet, The Nosh Truck 
and Travelin’ Blues BBQ. The next rally is scheduled 
for Oct. 21 from 1-5 p.m. 

- NaplesNews.com 


Natives prepare to vote 

FARMINGTON, N.M. — Laurie Weahkee, of 
the Navajo, Zuni and Cochiti Tribes, is the director of 
the Native American Voters Alliance in Albuquerque, 
N.M. and a national spokeswoman for getting 
American Indians out to vote. She is sure of one 
thing: “The Native American electorate does matter.” 

Less than 1 .6 percent (4.8 million) of the national 
population, American Indians will make a difference, 
even if it is only on the Native American agenda 
itself, Weahkee said. 

With less than two months remaining until 
voters decide between President Barack Obama and 
republican presidential candidate Mitt Romney, it’s 
prime time for all Tribes to shed light on issues that 
affect Native Americans. Traditionally, environment, 
education and health care usually rank atop most 
Native American voter priorities. 

“Obama’s been good to the Native Americans in 
general,” said Emy Zah, director of Communications 
for the Office of the President of the Navajo Nation, 
which endorsed Obama during his 2008 campaign. 
“Traditionally, Navajos have sided with democrats.” 

Obama’s directives to abandoned mine land 
cleanup funds will hurt the Navajos’ plans to 
eliminate dangerous old mines sprawled across Tribal 
lands. Conversely, Romney’s goal to reform Obama’s 
Affordable Care Act goes against the opinions of 
many Native Americans. 

Neither Obama nor Romney has reached out to 
Natives on Tribal lands during the 2012 campaign. 
During the 2008 campaign, Obama visited the Crow 
Nation in Montana and was presented with an Indian 
name: One Who Helps People Throughout the Land. 
Michelle Obama, he said at the time, had suggested a 
different name: One Who Isn’t Picking Up His Shoes 
and His Socks. 

- Farmington Daily News 

Oregon Cow Creeks hit river 
tourism jackpot 

ROSEBURG, Ore. — “For hundreds of 
centuries, Native peoples have lived here, explored, 
hunted, gathered and fished,” according to www. 
TravelOregon.com. “The rivers, lakes and estuaries 
were first navigated in dugout canoes, and these 
ridges and valleys have always been our home.” 

More than 100 years ago, author Zane Grey 
described the Umpqua River’s smallmouth (smallies) 
bass, top trophy of the bass family: “These black and 
bronze fellows are the most beautiful and gamey fish 
that swim.” 

Today, this beautiful area provides substantial 
Tribal income to the Cow Creek Band of Umpqua 
Tribe of Indians, who recognize that the Umpqua 
River and the surrounding countryside attract 
fishermen and elk hunters. 

“We’ve got a great resort to go with the natural 
beauty, and the Tribe is committed to a total area 
destination,” said Cow Creek General Counsel’s 
Wayne Shammel, referring to the Tribe’s Seven 
Feathers Casino Resort in Canyonville. 

Although Tribal Chairman Dan Courtney 
admitted he’s not a big fisherman and has no fishing 
adventures to share, he added: “For me, getting out 
on the river with a fishing pole in hand is more about 
the whole experience of the river and the country 
surrounding it. It’s relaxing and the perfect escape, 
and if I catch a fish - that’s a bonus.” 

“The Umpqua River sells itself. It’s a marvel 
of nature and an unbelievable stretch of beauty mile 
after mile,” Tribal staff member Susan Ferris said. 

“If you only catch 50 on a three-hour float- 
through of the River Loop section - 1 8 miles of bass 
heaven and a Holy Grail for bass addicts - it’s a slow 
day,” Shammel said. “When fishing is really hot, it’s 
insane, and 100 smallies can be boated per day with 
several 5 -pounders common.” 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 


Casino bankruptcy opposed 

JULIAN, Calif. — Efforts of the Santa Ysabel 
Casino to declare bankruptcy protection were stymied 
recently when one of its biggest creditors joined the 
county of San Diego in opposing the filing, saying 
the Tribal-owned casino is not eligible for protection 


under U.S. bankruptcy law. 

Court documents revealed that the financially 
strapped casino ($40 million in debt) filed for 
bankruptcy last month. But the Yavapai-Apache 
Nation of Arizona, which owns about $33 million 
of the debt, said the casino is not eligible for 
protection because it is owned by the Iipay Nation 
of Santa Ysabel, formerly the Santa Ysabel Band 
of Mission Indians, a sovereign Tribal government. 
Unincorporated businesses owned by sovereign 
Tribes are not listed as one of the entities that qualify 
for Chapter 1 1 , the Yavapai claim. 

“Unfortunately, construction took place at the 
height of the Southern California construction boom 
between 2005 and 2007, when prices for real estate, 
building materials and labor were at their highest,” 
according to court documents. “Due to the high 
price of construction, there were insufficient funds 
to complete the resort and hotel, and only the casino 
with its restaurant and bar were built.” 

The 37,000-square-foot casino construction was 
funded through a $26-million loan from J.R Morgan 
Chase. The Yavapai Tribe also lent $7 million and 
later bought J.R Morgan’s debt. 

In a separate case, the Yavapai sued the Iipay for 
falling behind on loan payments and won a $9 million 
judgment in February. 

Santa Ysabel Casino opened in April 2007 as the 
economy began to slow down and “gaming revenue 
plummeted,” according to court documents. 

The Tribe also failed to make law enforcement 
and emergency services payments to the county, for 
which the court awarded the county $3 million in 
back payments. 

- Turtle Talk 

GOP leader: N.M. governor 
‘dishonors Custer’ 

SANTA FE, N.M. — Can you believe this? 

Upset that New Mexico Gov. Susana Martinez 
attended a summit of state Tribal leaders, Republican 
National Committee leader and GOP lobbyist Pat 
Rogers complained in an email to Martinez’s staff: 

“The state is going to hell. Col. [Allen] Weh 
would not have dishonored Col. Custer in this 
manner.” 

Col. Weh was the GOP candidate who Martinez 
defeated for governor in 2010. Custer, of course, 
was George Armstrong Custer, the notorious Indian 
fighter who slaughtered Indians in Dakota Territory, 
including Lakota and Cheyenne members, and was 
killed in 1876 at the Battle of the Little Bighorn, 
commonly known as “Custer’s Last Stand.” 

The email was leaked to Independent Source PAC 
and released online by ProgressNow New Mexico, a 
liberal advocacy organization, which is demanding 
Rogers step down from any party leadership role due 
to his incendiary comments. 

“Such a blatantly racist statement against our 
Native people is offensive from anyone, but to come 
from a national GOP leader and lobbyist for some of 
our country’s largest corporations is indefensible,” 
ProgressNow New Mexico executive director Pat 
Davis said. 

Rogers said he was just kidding. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

Navajo Prep School an IB 
candidate 

FARMINGTON, N.M. — Navajo Preparatory 
School is a candidate for the International 
Baccalaureate Diploma Programme, a partnership 
with nearly 3,500 schools in 150 countries that will 
provide opportunities for students to engage in college 
credit courses, enjoy a more international curriculum 
and “understand world cultures,” said Betty Ojaye, 
the school’s executive director. 

“Navajo Preparatory School is but one of a 
few schools in the Southwest that offers a small 
college preparatory boarding school atmosphere with 
standards of excellence,” said Samantha Canuto, the 
school’s International Baccalaureate coordinator. 

Not only does the school expect to offer an 
advanced and broadened curriculum through the 
program, but it also hopes to expand its exchange 
program. Students who spend semesters in exchange 
programs are limited to exchanges within the United 
States unless they go through a summer program. 
The school hopes to eventually partner with schools 
overseas that might be interested in exchanging 
students. 

Schools generally are candidates for three years 
before approval, Ojaye said. 

“It’s quite possible we could get approval not this 
next year, but the next year after,” Ojaye said. 

- The Farmington Daily Times 

Northern Vancouver Island 
showcases totems and potlatches 

ALERT BAY, VANCOUVER ISLAND — 

Totem poles. They are everywhere. Monoliths that 
dominate the landscape off Cormorant Island on 
Vancouver Island’s northeast coast - an ideal starting 
point for discovering the rich First Nations history 
and culture in this corner of British Columbia. This 
is the Namgis Burial Grounds in the center of Alert 
Bay. You can’t get too close - entry to the grounds is 
prohibited out of respect, but the totems are clearly 
visible from the nearby roadway. 

As time passes some have faded or fallen over, 
but it gibes with the Namgis’ belief that nothing 
lasts forever and that when it falls it’s merely time to 
replace it, since it has served its purpose. The world’s 
tallest totem pole is here (173 feet), like the others, 
adorned with figures that hold great significance to 
the family of the carver/builder. Adorned with family 
crests, sometimes with hidden meanings, the poles 
are very personalized. 

Renowned world cultural center and museum 


‘Hippies, Indians and the Fight 
for Red Power’ 

OXFORD, U.K. — Southern Methodist 
University professor of history Sherry L. Smith’s 
new book - Hippies, Indians and the Fight for Red 
Power (Oxford University Press, 2012) - explores 
the alliance of leftists, hippies and other whites 
who supported Native American-led Red Power 
movements during the period from the mid-1960s 
Northwest “fish-ins” through the 1973 Wounded 
Knee standoff. Indian Country Today Media Network 
interviewed Smith regarding her premise that citizens 
of all colors united to give American Indians a 
stronger voice in their own land. The Q-and-A can be 
viewed on their website. 

Here is part of that interview: 

What was it about American Indians that 
drew hippies to them? 

I think there was this perception that Indian people 
lived outside the mainstream of American culture, and 
in that perception of what Indian values were - I’m 
not talking about realities here, but stereotypes even 
- these were people who lived simply, lived off the 
land and lived lives of deep spirituality. Also, hippies 
were seeking alternative ways of living. They were 
rejecting suburbia and white middle-class values, 
capitalism, and they looked around the landscape and 
latched upon Indians - or their own ideas of what 
they assumed they were all about. In some cases, 
the peyote movements brought some Indians and 
hippies together - a “long-hair convergence” - but 
some Natives were really willing to engage with them 
because they saw them as politically useful. 

What made Indians realize they needed the 
help of whites? 

Those Indians most politically active realized 
having allies was essential for several reasons. As you 
know, the Native American population in this country 
is small percentage-wise, so they simply didn’t have 
the political power to change things without any 
non-Indian allies. There was also the whole matter 
of educating Natives about political issues, so they 
also used non-Indians as conduits into the process of 
political change. They found people sympathetic to 
write about Indian issues to help give greater attention 
to them. They also found lawyers - of course Native 
American lawyers were involved as well - to get 
issues into the courts. 

- Oxford University Press, Indian Country 
Today Media Network 

Native Avatar actor welcomes 
crowd at ‘Fashion Heat’ 


Florida Gaming Congress 
coming to Hard Rock Feb. 25-26 

HOLLYWOOD, Fla. — Prominent Florida law 
firm Pennington, Moore, Wilkinson, Bell & Dunbar 
will be the presenting sponsor of the Florida Gaming 
Congress on Feb. 25-26, 2013 at Seminole Hard 
Rock Hotel & Casino. They host the website www. 
Floridagamingwatch.com, which provides up-to-date 
information for anyone interested in Florida’s gaming 
industry and its players. 

The Florida Gaming Congress, successor to the 
highly-popular Florida Gaming Summit, is dedicated 
to presenting multiple viewpoints, ideas and concerns. 
The two-day event begins with an evening cocktail 
reception on Feb. 25, followed by a full day of in-depth 
seminars with networking opportunities. Session 
topics include Destination Gaming in Florida; The 
Future of Racetrack Gaming; Wall Streets Focus 
on Florida; Gaming and Public Policy ; and Internet 
Gaming in Florida and the U.S. 

Jim Allen, Chief Executive Officer of Gaming 
Operations for the Seminole Tribe of Florida, will 
deliver the keynote address. For more information, 
go to www.Floridagamingcongress.com or contact 
Allison McCoy at events@spectrumgaming.com. 

- Marketwatch.com 

Mountain lion visits Harr ah’s 
Casino 

RENO, Nev. — An underage mountain lion - “the 
equivalent of being a stupid teenager,” said wildlife 
officials - was found hiding under an outdoor plaza 
stage after trying to sneak into the gaming area of 
Harrah’s Casino downtown ahead of the breakfast 
rush. 

Nevada Department of Wildlife spokesman 
Chris Healy said coming-of-age cougars often end 
up where they shouldn’t after being chased out of a 
territory by adults. 

Estimating the cat’s age at 2 years old, state 
wildlife officials tranquilized the animal with plans to 
release it into the wild after tagging it for participation 
in a University of Nevada, Reno study. No injuries 
were reported. 

- Sunherald.com 


U.S. Fish and Wildlife OK’s 
Snake Road mining 


BIG CYPRESS — Although it will destroy 
habitat of the Florida panther, the Seminole Tribe’s 
plan to expand a limestone mine and increase safety 
on Snake Road would not negatively impact the 
endangered cats, said the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service (USFWS) in a 101 -page biological opinion. 

The Seminole Tribe applied for a permit from 
the Army Corps of Engineers for permission to take 
out 205 acres of reservation wetlands to obtain fill 
material for improving Snake Road, the notoriously 
dangerous, winding, 19-mile, two-lane highway 
that runs north from Interstate 75 to the Big Cypress 
Seminole Reservation. 

Improving Snake Road has been a multi-year 
project by the Seminole Tribe, Miccosukee Tribe of 
Florida Indians and state and federal transportation 
authorities. Paved shoulders, straightened curves, 
increased lighting, repaired drainage, turn lanes and 
guard rails will mark the new Snake Road. 

An estimated 100 to 160 panthers - excluding 
kittens - live in South Florida, from ranches, suburban 
neighborhoods and farms west of Lake Okeechobee 
to the southern end of Everglades National Park. 
Hemmed in by real estate development, both panther 
road kills and interspecific aggression (panthers 
killing each other) have increased. 

The proposed mine area is clearly panther (and 
deer and wild hog - panther prey) habitat, with 11 
radio-collared panthers recorded 254 times within 5 
miles of the site in the past year. 

While the project would result in the permanent 
loss of 205 acres of panther habitat, this represents 
just .3 percent of territory that would be used by a 
single male panther, or .7 percent of the territory that 
would be used by a single female, and .01 percent of 
the private lands that constitute panther habitat. 

The Tribe will improve 1,172 acres of existing 
panther habitat on its land, primarily through 
removing non-native vegetation to compensate for 
the loss. 

“(USFWS) basically approves everything in 
panther habitat,” said Matthew Schwartz, executive 
director of the South Florida Wildlands Association. 
“They. . .say this is only a small percentage of Florida 
panther habitat. But all these small percentages add 
up to a completely fragmented landscape for the 
Florida panther.” 

- Indianz.com 



U’mista Cultural 
Centre (U’mista 
means return of 
something important) 
is here, along with 
its incredible array of 
potlatch masks stolen 
by collectors before 
1920 and returned 
from other museums 
after U’mista’s 

completion in 1980. 

There are 

about 120 items 
in the potlatch 
collection, including 
pieces returned by 
the Smithsonian 
Institute’s National 
Museum of the 
American Indian. 

Next door is a huge, old brick and concrete school 
building once operated by the Anglican Church, 
which managed similar schools throughout North 
America. It’s purpose was to take the Native out of 
Native youngsters, prohibiting them from speaking 
their own languages or practicing their own culture, 
and separating them from their families. Closed down 
in 1974, it remains as a symbol of bygone, more ig- 
norant days. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 



SANTA FE, N.M. — The Museum of 
Contemporary Native Arts (MoCNA) celebrated 
its 40th anniversary in August with its signature 
“Fashion Heat” Native fashion show. Enthusiastic 
cheers greeted Native actor Wes Studi ( Avatar ) as he 
welcomed everybody to the show, along with famed 
Native film directors Chris Eyre ( Hide Away) and 
Tim Ramos ( California Indian). 

Fashion designs were very traditional at first with 
the beaded buckskin dress and Navajo outfits. The 
mood intensity changed and so did the music. 

The designs became modern and the models 
walked in contemporary outfits from head to high- 
heeled shoes. It became something that you see 
on a New York fashion runway. There were more 
than 20 Native models who exuded style, flair and 
sophistication. 

Lynn Toledo, 
from Jemez, N.M., 
could not sit for 
much longer. She 
had to stand up out 
of nervousness and 
pride. Her daughter 
Juanita was a model 
in the show who 
wore designs by Sun 
Rose Iron Shell. 

The whole 
audience was a 
bit anxious about 
the excitement of 
the hard working 
Native American 
designers who also 
are successful native 
jewelers and artists. 

- Examiner.com 
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HOTEL & CASINO 


You must be 21 years of age or older to play slots and table games or to receive Player's Club benefits. Persons who have been trespassed or banned 
by the SeminoleTribe of Florida or those who have opted into the self-exclusion program are not eligible. If you or someone you know has a gambling 
problem, please call 1-888-ADMIT-IT. 
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Education B 


Education Department helps seniors apply to college 



Beverly Bidney 

Phillip Jones, 17, of Brighton, and Sara Huggins, 17, of Pembroke Pines, work on their college 
applications with the help of tutor Yane Nemeroff, center, during the workshop on Sept. 15. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

DANIA BEACH — Applying for 
college requires a lot of work. Students need 
to write essays, fill out lengthy and intricate 
applications and take standardized college 
entrance exams. Since everything needs 
to be done on a rigid deadline, the process 
can be intimidating. To help navigate this 
multifaceted task, the Tribe held a college 
application workshop at SpringHill Suites 
Hotel in Dania Beach from Sept. 14-16. 

The Tribe has approximately 45 
high school seniors, and they came from 
Hollywood, Brighton, Immokalee, Trail and 
Mississippi to get assistance writing their 
essays and sending in their applications. 
Tutors and Education Department staff 
members supported the students’ efforts and 
offered guidance and advice. 

“The goal was to have the kids walk 
out of here with their college essays 
completed and perfected with the help of a 
specialized writing tutor and to have their 
college applications submitted for early 
acceptance,” said Robert Caruso, Higher 


Education recruiter. “They don’t realize 
how much of a burden this would be to 
do it on their own. To be able to get their 
essays critiqued takes a huge weight off 
their shoulders so they can focus on their 
grades.” 

Nationwide, only 1 percent of college 
students are Native American, but this could 
benefit the students. 

“Being a Native American is a great 
thing,” said Paola Moneymaker, Education 
adviser. “Colleges want diversity on their 
campuses, so it could be an advantage for 
you. When you write your essays, pour your 
hearts into it. They want to know you and 
what you’ve been through in life.” 

The department chose the tutors 
specifically for their strong writing skills. 
Some schools may require more than one 
essay, while others may require different 
types of essays, so the tutors helped 
students narrow down their topics and focus 
their messages. They also helped students 
expand an idea and come up with the best 
wording, but they did not write the essays 
for them. Instead, they offered constructive 
criticism. 


“You are writing about your experience, 
which is good, but you need to cut out all 
the fluff,” tutor Sean McFadden said to one 
participant. “There are too many words 
here; fewer can be more powerful.” 

Students knew they were getting 
valuable help at the workshop. 

“The college application process is new 
to me, but now that I’m a senior I have to 
do it,” said Miss Florida Seminole Alexis 
Aguilar, 17, of Immokalee, who planned to 
apply to Florida State University, University 
of Oregon and Harvard University. “This is 
a good opportunity to get the help I need 
to fill out the application. You don’t find 
everything you need to know on the schools’ 
websites.” 

Garrett Smith wants to study animal 
biology so he can pursue a career in wildlife 
management and preservation. 

“This will bring me a step closer to 
what I want to do in life,” he said. “It’s been 
very helpful. I learned new ways to write 
and better writing techniques.” 

♦ See WORKSHOP on page 2B 


Students learn about culture 
during trip to Museum 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Ahfachkee and 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School students 
took a trip to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
on Sept. 7 to reinforce the importance of 
learning about their Seminole culture. 

Organized by Elizabeth Lowman, oral 
history educator for the Museum, the event 
gave Tribal students an opportunity to view 
exhibits and to listen to guest speakers Willie 
Johns, Moses Jumper Jr., Elgin Jumper and 
Museum curator of exhibits John Moga. 

“We felt like it was important to extend 
the opportunity for them to enjoy the 
exhibits as Tribal students,” Lowman said. 
“I’m hoping first and foremost that the kids 
are inspired to learn about their history and 
(are) inspired to paint.” 

Moses Jumper Jr. kicked off the culture 
event by reading two poems he wrote about 
Osceola and his perception of the legendary 
leader. Jumper spoke about the importance 
of the students learning about their past. 

“I encourage you to read up on your 
history and learn about what makes you 
who you are,” he told them. 

Tribal historian Johns also encouraged 
the students to learn about their heritage, 
challenging them to find elders on their 
respective reservations who can answer 
their questions. Elgin Jumper then spoke 


about the importance of art and creating 
Seminole-inspired pieces. 

“It’s a way for us to keep Seminole 
imagery alive,” he said, encouraging any 
student interested in art to start pursuing it 
now. “Today, Seminole art is appreciated all 
over the world.” 

Students then toured the “Reflections 
across Time: Seminole Portraits” exhibit - 
presented in collaboration with The Patricia 
and Phillip Frost Art Museum at Florida 
International University - and asked the 
guest speakers any questions they had. The 
exhibit featured paintings by both Tribal 
artists, including Tribal members Noah 
Billie and Elgin Jumper, and non-Tribal 
artists, such as George Catlin and Thomas 
McKenney. 

“We want to show how Tribal and non- 
Tribals view the same images and represent 
them,” Moga said. “They are comparing 
and contrasting history and seeing how non- 
Tribals represented images in the past and 
how Seminoles paint those images today.” 

The exhibit, which runs through Nov. 
4, includes portraits of Osceola and other 
Seminole warriors that showed students 
a glimpse of Seminole war history and 
art history. Paintings done by Catlin and 
McKenney date back to the 1800s, while 
paintings done by Billie and Jumper were 
completed in the 1990s and 2000s. 

♦ See MUSEUM TOUR on page 2B 



Photo courtesy of Paola Moneymaker 

From left, Jason Melton, Tucomah Robbins, Karlito Wargolet, Virginia Garcia-Sanders, FSU president Eric Barron (holding FSU’s youngest fan, Kaleb 
Sanders), Jessica Motlow and Jessica Osceola gather at the kickoff luncheon. The students received a special invitation from Barron to attend. 



Brett Daly 

Ahfachkee students tour the “Reflections across Time: Seminole Portraits” exhibit. 


Tribal students attend Florida State 
University kickoff luncheon 


SUBMITTED BY PAOLA MONEYMAKER 
Education Department 

TALLAHASSEE — Five Tribal 
students who attend Florida State University 
received a special invitation from FSU 
president Eric Barron and his wife, Molly, 
to attend the 61st annual FSU kickoff 
luncheon on Aug. 24. 

During the event - which took place at 
the Tallahassee-Leon County Civic Center - 
Tucomah Robbins, Karlito Wargolet, Jessica 
Osceola, Jessica Motlow and Jason Melton 
had the opportunity to meet members of 
the Alumni Association, athletic directors, 
football head coach Jimbo Fisher and 
football players. 

“This is the largest number of students 
we have ever had to start FSU at the same 


time, so we are extremely proud of our 
students,” said Education adviser Paola 
Moneymaker, who traveled to Tallahassee 
with Virginia Garcia-Sanders, Recreation 
administrative assistant, for the annual 
event. 

Each student received a $6,000 annual 
scholarship from FSU. 

Robbins, who graduated from 
American Heritage School with a 3.7 
GPA and 128 service hours, will pursue 
psychology, which was his favorite subject 
in high school. 

“Education really is an important tool,” 
he said during a recent interview about his 
high school graduation. “As I grew up, I 
learned that no one can take your education 
away from you, and it’s one thing you can 
hold on to for the rest of your life.” 

Naples resident Osceola, who 


graduated from Orange County High 
School in Virginia, also decided to major in 
psychology, while Wargolet, a Big Cypress 
native who graduated from American 
Heritage School, will major in business; 
Melton, of Big Cypress, is still exploring 
his options; and Motlow, a Tampa resident 
who graduated from Academy of the Holy 
Names, will major in sports and physical 
science. 

“The academic side of FSU reminded 
me of my high school,” Motlow said of her 
decision to attend FSU. “I felt it would be a 
nice transition from high school to college.” 

Also during the event, Garcia-Sanders 
presented president Barron with a Tribal 
shirt made especially for him adorned with 
the FSU logo and colors. He promised to 
wear it for homecoming. 

+ See more FSU photos on page 2B 


Students stay on track with help from Education Department tutors 


B Y BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

For some students, schoolwork comes 
easily. For others, there is tutoring. 

To meet the needs of students who 
need help or a gentle nudge with their 
studies, the Tribe offers individual tutoring 
in Hollywood, Brighton, Big Cypress, 
Immokalee, Naples and Trail. Students 
from kindergarten through college qualify 
for five hours per week of free tutoring. 
Last year, 480 students took advantage 
of this benefit. The collective grade point 
average for these students is 3.3, a solid 
“B” average. 

“Some of these students attend the 
most rigorous academic schools,” said 
Julissa Collazo, tutor coordinator. “Parents 
can’t always help with homework, 
and you don’t want the kids to go to 
class unprepared. Since the Tribe gives 
scholarships to these schools, we have to 
step it up with tutoring.” 


For students who didn’t graduate 
high school, tutors can help prepare them 
to take the general equivalency diploma 
test. The ages of the majority of the GED 
tutoring students range from 22 to 28, but 
anyone can take advantage of the service. 
Since 2010, 77 students from the tutoring 
program have successfully passed the 
GED test. 

“If you haven’t gone to school in 
a while, you don’t know where you 
are academically,” said Marie Dufour- 
Bonville, adult vocational administrator. 
“We tell them we aren’t here to recreate 
the high school experience; we are here to 
help them pass the test.” 

Each of the program’s 95 tutors has 
a bachelor’s degree and/or a teaching 
certificate and has passed a thorough 
background check. In addition to their 
tutoring duties, many often wind up 
mentoring the students. Tutors know the 
curriculum and teaching schedules at each 
school so the students keep up in class. 


They are also an additional caring adult in 
the kids’ lives. 

Some students continue going to 
tutoring for years whether or not they 
still require the extra help. Eric Jumper, 
who started tutoring in third grade, is now 
in seventh grade at Driftwood Middle 
School, and with a 3.0 GPA, he may not 
need tutoring any more. 

“He comes to tutoring all the time 
and has become a leader,” Collazo said. 
“It’s been a joy to see someone we helped 
become independent and a positive role 
model for other kids.” 

The tutoring program started six 
years ago and has flourished. On one 
recent day after school, tutors and students 
kept busy with a variety of subjects in 
the filled-to-capacity tutoring trailer in 
Hollywood. In one room alone, subjects 
covered included reading comprehension, 
mathematics, computer skills, spelling 
and vocabulary. 

+ See TUTORING on page 2B 



Beverly Bidney 

Tutors help students with a variety of lessons. 
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Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School celebrates Grandparents Day 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Caroline Urbina enjoys time with her great-grandfather Norman Johns, left, and grandfather Jerry Valentina Humphries and granddaughter Cikyah Koger pose for a picture during the Cece Thomas gives her grandma Sadie Cypress, from Big 
Randolph. Grandparents Day lunch. Cypress, a hug. 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Students grinned 
from ear to ear when they found their 
grandparents in the Pemayetv Emahakv 
lunchroom on Sept. 7 for Grandparents Day. 

“We like to recognize and honor the 
grandparents by inviting them to have 
lunch,” PECS guidance counselor Jeanine 
Gran said. 

It’s a day many looked forward to. 

“It’s great. We like it, and they make 
sure we don’t forget about it,” said Maria 
Santiago, who came to PECS with her 
husband, Pedro Santiago, to visit their 
grandchildren Billie Santiago and Aubee 
Billie. “We really enjoy coming to lunch 
because these are our closest living 
grandchildren, so we come every year.” 



Jagger Juarez eats lunch with his grandfather Elbert Snow. 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 

Billie Santiago and Aubee Billie eat lunch with their grandparents Pedro and Maria Santiago. 



Beverly Bidney 

Tutor Jose Carias watches as Teijo Smith, 10, a 
fifth-grader at Aukela Christian Military Academy, 
works on a problem. 


♦ TUTORING 

From page 1 B 


“I’ve only been coming here for a 
week, but it’s been good,” said Phyllis 
Osceola, 11, a sixth-grader at American 
Heritage School. “It helps me with my 
homework and will help with projects, 
too.” 

Some students are veterans of the 
program. 

“I started in second grade,” said 
Elizabeth Frank, 12, a seventh- grader at the 
University School of Nova Southeastern 
University. “I like coming; it helps me 
study better.” 

Even seniors find value in tutoring. 
Jonathan Frank, who has been going to 


tutoring since 10th grade, credits tutor 
Dalia Marvin for helping keep him at grade 
level and confident. 

“I plan to go to community college 
first and then transfer into a university to 
get a degree in business administration,” 
said Frank, 17, a senior at Hollywood Hills 
High School. “Miss Dalia has been most 
helpful in math.” 

Tutoring is available from 2:30-6 p.m. 
at the following locations: 

Hollywood: 3100 N. 63rd Ave., 3rd 
floor; Brighton: 575 East Village St., 
Okeechobee; Big Cypress: 30290 Josie 
Billie Highway, Clewiston; Immokalee: 
295 Stockade Rd.; Naples: 5282 Golden 
Gate Parkway, Suite A; Trail: 57655 West 
Tamiami Trail, Okechobee. 


♦ MUSEUM TOUR 

From page IB 


“My favorite part was seeing the art 
because it shows our culture,” said Shae 
Pierce, an eighth-grader at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School. “I learned that 
we need to learn our culture.” 

Lowman said the event tied in well 
with the Museum’s mission to preserve 
Seminole history and educate the public 
about the lifestyle and traditions of the 
Seminole people. Students walked away 
with a better understanding of their 
Seminole art and culture. 

“We came to learn about our 
culture,” said Trevor Thomas, an eighth- 


grader at the Charter School. “It’s 
important to learn these things so we can 
pass it on to our grandkids so our history 
never dies.” 

Thomas said he especially enjoyed 
the “Corn Dance” exhibit because he has 
attended the Seminole tradition for as 
long as he could remember. 

After students toured the galleries, 
they stepped outside onto the boardwalk 
and learned about medicine plants and 
their traditional uses. The event capped 
off with a picnic for lunch. 

“The kids were engaged and excited 
and asked a lot of questions,” Lowman 
said. “It’s great for kids to see people 
who are accomplished. Seminole artists 
have strong inspiration and drive.” 


+ More FSU 


photos from page IB 
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Photo courtesy of Paola Moneymaker 

From left, Tucomah Robbins, Karlito Wargolet, Jessica Motlow, Jessica Osceola, Higher Education 
coordinator Paola Moneymaker and Jason Melton pose with EJ Manuel, FSU starting quarterback. 


Photo courtesy of Paola Moneymaker 

Virginia Garcia-Sanders presents FSU president 
Barron with a Tribal shirt made especially for him. 


Photo courtesy of Paola Moneymaker 

From left, Jessica Osceola, Jessica Motlow, Jason Melton, Drake Anderson (FSU mascot Chief 
Osceola), Tucomah Robbins and Karlito Wargolet enjoy the kickoff luncheon. 


♦ WORKSHOP 

From page 1 B 


Phillip Jones knew what he wanted to 
write about but knew he needed help to get 
it right. 

“I chose something that impacted my 
life, an experience,” said Jones, 17, of 
Brighton. “I knew I couldn’t write it the 
right way, so I’m glad the tutor is here to 
help me.” 

Education Department staff explained 
the Tribe’s scholarship program and the 2.0 
GPA requirement to continue to qualify for 
it. The Tribe pays for tuition, books, on- 
campus housing and any special supplies 
necessary for a major. The students are 
responsible for their own food plans and 
other expenses, so they were encouraged to 
seek out grants and scholarships online. 

Julissa Collazo, tutor coordinator, said 
the Tribe is working with a company that 
has a program to help students bring up their 
SAT and ACT scores, as well as tutoring 
during college if they need it. 

“The Tribe wants you in college and 
then to come back to the community and 
make a difference,” Moneymaker said. 
“We want you to join clubs and have fun, 
but don’t lose focus; you are there for an 
education. And we will always be here to 
help you succeed.” 


The voices of the students are loud 
and clear in their college essays. Here 
are some excerpts: 

“The smell of burning firewood 
lingered in my frigid nostrils. I couldn’t 
seem to shake the aftertaste of a stale 
breakfast in the back of my throat. I 
could feel only my heart pounding and 
the cold steel of the rifle in my trembling 
bare hands. The silence was consuming, 
interrupted only by the chirps of distant 
birds and the gun hammer slowing cocking 
back. Looking through my breath in the 
cool air in front of me, I could see only 
the steady rise and fall of the deer’s chest 
in my crosshair. This was my moment of 
truth.” 

- Garrett Smith, 17, of Brighton, 
plans to apply to the University of Florida, 
Florida State University and Texas A&M 
University. 

“Culture, something not many people 
appreciate, but me, I like to think my 
culture has made me who I am. I identify 
myself as Native American, and many 
people may hear that and associate my 
people and/or myself with only the Hard 
Rock and what they’ve learned in their 
history books, but a lot of what people do 
not know is hidden. Things weren’t just 
handed to me, and my Tribe didn’t just 
wake up one day and everything was there. 
What we’ve become is because of who we 
came from, our elders and ancestors have 


given us what we have today. They’ve 
taught me so much throughout my life, 
about respect and about carrying on my 
culture, because in reality my culture 
separates me and my people from other 
Natives around the world. We never let 
anyone push us around and tell us who 
we are, and what we can and cannot do, 
and I feel as though I have inherited those 
same traits. I define myself as strong and 
independent. I don’t let people define me 
and what I can and cannot do. My culture 
gives my people strength, and my people 
give me the strength I have now.” 

- Jaryaca Baker, 17, of Brighton, 
plans to apply to the University of Central 
Florida, the University of South Florida, 
the University of Georgia and Florida Gulf 
Coast University. 

“As I think of a significant experience 
that has impacted me, I think of a 
particular moment in my life where I was 
placed in a position that made me realize 
what really matters in life. At the age of 
15, in my sophomore year in high school, 
I was in my second period class. Then all 
of a sudden, I was called out by the dean 
and three officers, and taken to the office 
where I was searched. Even though I had 
no paraphernalia on me I was still arrested 
along with 24 other students who were 
involved in the drug sting operation, which 
was called ‘Operation No More.’” 

- Phillip Jones, 1 7, of Brighton, plans 


to apply to Florida State University, the 
University of Central Florida, Florida 
International University, Tallahassee 
Community College, Grand Canyon 
University and the University of Kansas. 

“My family is very important to 
me. I am Native American, so that gave 
many challenges and many advantages. 
Being Indian, I am very into my culture 
and history. People have this idea that all 
Seminoles are drug addicts and have a lot 
of money. Yes, we have money but not 
all Indians are drug addicts. My family 
history, culture, and environment helped 
me be the woman I am today.” 

- Sara Huggins, 17, of Pembroke 
Pines, plans to apply to the University 
of Central Florida, Florida Gulf Coast 
University, Florida Atlantic University, 
Florida International University, the 
University of Alabama, Arizona State 
University, the University of Georgia, the 
University of Florida, the University of 
Miami and the University of South Florida. 

“Through volunteering at the 
orphanage and seeing that these children 
were so happy with what little they had 
made me appreciate the lifestyle I live 
today. I hope to volunteer more of my 
time to those in need. The feeling of 
accomplishment motivates me to make 
more trips abroad to inspire and be 
inspired by other cultures. In the next four 



Beverly Bidney 

Tutor Sean McFadden helps Garrett Thomas, 
17, of Brighton. 


years, I plan to incorporate the leadership 
skills I acquired from the trip to Thailand 
and apply them to my studies. I’ll use this 
experience to not be afraid to explore new 
adventures.” 

- Elena Jim, 17, of Miami, plans to 
apply to the University of Miami, Florida 
International University and Manhattan 
College in New York. 






Christine McCall 

Hollywood Preschool’s head teacher Sherrelle Brown and her students read off the letters 
to each other on Sept. 13. 
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Student spotlight: Alex Johns 


Teacher profile: 

BY CHRISTINE MCCALL 
Contributing Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — One of the 
great resources the Tribe provides for its 
parents and youth is a preschool located 
right on the reservation. From infants 
to age 5, the children get to interact 
with fellow students and learn about 
numbers, letters and most importantly, 
their culture. With the help of one of 
the dedicated head teachers, Sherrelle 
Brown, students get their first classroom 
experiences. 

Brown began her position at the 
Hollywood Preschool in November 
1999 after discovering the job listing in 
a local newspaper. She decided to apply 
to gain more experience while earning 
her bachelor’s degree in elementary 
education. In her second year at 
Florida Atlantic University, she began 
her teaching career at the Hollywood 
Preschool. While being a teacher’s aide 
for the 2-year-old class at the preschool, 
Brown also interned for non-Tribal 
school Hollywood Central Elementary. 

“It became challenging working 
with the pre-K, and I liked that,” Brown 
said. 

Soon she discovered her love for 
working with young children. 


Sherrelle Brown 

“It’s a great experience and I love 
working with the children,” Brown said. 
“You nurture them and watch them 
grow.” 

Brown teaches preschoolers 
a daily curriculum of letters and 
numbers recognition using the Letter 
People curriculum. In addition, Brown 
emphasizes the importance of culture in 
the classroom. 

“I learned a lot about the culture,” 
Brown said. “I learned how to say the 
Pledge of Allegiance in [Mikasukij. We 
have culture and language class every 
day.” 

The children also make Seminole 
crafts, with beadwork being a popular 
choice. Brown highlighted incorporating 
culture into daily activities as one 
of the main differences between her 
experiences with a Tribal school versus 
a non-Tribal school. 

After 13 years at the Hollywood 
Preschool, Brown’s passion for teaching 
Tribal youth continues to grow. Visiting 
her classroom proves that the children 
respect her and take interest in her 
teaching style. 

“The most gratifying thing about 
teaching here is when the children come 
back to visit,” she said. “You get to see 
the impact you’ve made.” 


SU BMITTED BY LINDA ILEY 
Education Department 

Alex Johns is the Tribe’s director of 
Natural Resources, a position he has held 
since January. He is in his third year at 
Ashford University, working toward his 
bachelor’s degree and eventually his MBA. 

Johns has worked in the Tribe’s Cattle 
program for about 15 years and has served 
on the Tribe’s Board of Directors from 1 999- 
2003. He is certified in Best Management 
Practices in ranching operations, as well 
as in Beef Quality Assurance. He was 
president of the Glades County Cattlemen’s 
Association, is District 8 Representative 
of the Florida Cattlemen’s Executive 
Committee and serves on the Animal 
Industry Technical Council for the Florida 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Johns graduated with an AA in Business 
Administration from Ashford University 
and is a graduate of Oklahoma School of 
Equine Dentistry and Corrective Shoeing. 

The Education Department recently 
talked to him about his education and career 
goals. 

Q. What’s your major, and what year 
are you in school? 

A. Business Administration. I’m 
finishing my second year, starting on my 
third. 

Q. What made you choose your 
major? 

A. I wanted to learn more advanced 
business skills. 

Q. What career do you imagine 
yourself doing after graduation? 

A. Same career, running the Tribal 
cattle program. 

Q. What do you want to achieve in 
life? Define your goals and why they’re 
important to you. 

A. I would like to get my MBA. I believe 
this will help me with Tribal enterprises, as 


The Seminole Boys & Girls Club 
experienced a growth spurt in attendance 
and expanded its facilities because of it. 

The club, ranked among the top five 
Native American Boys & Girls Clubs 
in the world, encourages positive social 
interaction and leadership skills among 
youth and gives them a safe, nurturing place 
to come year-round. Facilities are located in 
Big Cypress, Brighton and Hollywood. 

“The numbers for Brighton and Big 
Cypress are just going through the roof,” 
said Boys & Girls Club director Robert 
North of the increase in attendance. “These 
new facilities come at a good time because 
the clubs have become so popular.” 

North credits parent, community 
and school support for the climb in youth 
turnout. 

Big Cypress has the highest attendance, 
with about 70-90 kids stopping in daily. 
Their club, which opened in 2009 with about 
20 kids participating each day, relocated last 
month from Ahfachkee School classrooms 
to the Community Center. 

Merging with the Community Center 
expanded the club’s staff and activity space, 
adding four full-time and two part-time 
counselors and two part-time tutor positions 
to the program. The center will continue 


well as my personal life and career. 

Q. What obstacles did you encounter 
while in school, and how did you resolve 
them? 

A. I had to learn time management. I 
have had a hard time juggling family, job, 
personal business and school. 

Q. What lessons did you learn from 
these obstacles? 

A. I have learned that having good 
organizational skills is the key to succeeding 
in attending college while working a full- 
time job. 

Q. Are there any other important 
lessons you learned? 

A. That education is important, as there 
are skills that can be learned that will help 
out in everyday life. I have also learned 
that a person is never too old to attend 
college, and there is always enough time in 
anybody’s schedule to do so. 

Q. Who has been your greatest 
influence during your high school and 
college years? 

A. My sister has been my biggest 
influence. I have seen the many hours 
of hard work that her job entails, and she 
still found the time to get her master’s. No 
person should have an excuse that they do 
not have the time to go to college. 

Q. If you were to speak to high school 
students today, what would you talk 
about, and what advice would you give 
them about furthering their education? 

A. I would express the need to continue 
their schooling after high school. I would 
tell them to have a goal of enrolling in 
college right after high school. Do not 
wait, as the task may seem too hard to 
attempt. Also, that you do not have to be the 
smartest person in the world to get a degree. 
Dedication and persistence is the key. They 
cannot depend on a dividend check forever. 
They must take action and take control of 
their own destiny. The Tribe needs them 
and they need the Tribe. See what they can 


hosting community events and running the 
seniors’ ceramics program as well. 

Executive administrative officer 
O’Hara Tommie said the Tribal Council and 
Executive Office discussed the club’s move 
for a handful of years, so he’s glad to see it 
come to fruition. 

“The community wanted more out 
of the Big Cypress Community Center,” 
Tommie said. “And the [Boys & Girls Club] 
was taking up classroom space, which 
Ahfachkee desperately needs, so the center 
was a perfect location for it.” 

Tommie said he is working to 
implement a teen wing separate from the 
youth club, as well as to add a cafe by the 
end of the year. 

In addition, Big Cypress Boys & Girls 
Club manager Thommy Doud broadened 
students’ selections of activities by 
partnering with Wildlife, Recreation, Rodeo 
and other departments. North hopes this 
will expose youth to possible career options 
within the Tribe. 

“To me this is just huge because it’s not 
just about keeping kids off the street,” North 
said, “but it’s introducing them to all these 
options and all these vocations that may be 
of interest to them, and they’re having fun 
on top of everything.” 

The Big Cypress club also began 
offering music lessons. While Hollywood 
has provided lessons for almost two years, 


do for their Tribe, 
not what their 
Tribe can do 
for them. There 
is no excuse; 
everything is paid 
for. They have 
all the support 
they could ask 
for in enrolling 
and being walked 
through the 

process of attending college. 

Q. What has been your greatest 
challenge in life? Why? 

A. My greatest challenge in life is 
breaking away from the status quo of rez 
life. I have tried my best to resist the pitfalls 
that we on the reservation are tempted with. 
I have not always been successful, but I 
have never lost focus. Life is a journey, and 
whenever I get sidetracked I try to reassess 
my direction and get back on track. No one 
person is perfect, nor should they have that 
expectation. Do the best you can with the 
cards you are dealt. I am fortunate to be a 
Seminole. The Tribe has provided every 
resource for my success: great leaders, 
a great Education Department and the 
financial backing to allow me to be anything 
I could ever want to be. 

Q. How will you contribute/give back 
to the Tribe? 

A. I would like to give back to my 
Tribe by providing professional advice 
that is in the best interest of the Tribe and 
Tribal businesses. I would also like to serve 
as a role model for anybody thinking of 
attending college, whether they are just 
out of high school or long out of school. It 
is never too late to go back to school. The 
resources are there for the taking. Make a 
better life for yourself, and make the Tribe 
a more educated force to be reckoned with. 


North hopes to start offering them in 
Brighton next year. 

The Brighton Boys & Girls Club 
averages 55 kids each day, so their recent 
move was well warranted. Remaining 
on Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s 
campus, the club relocated to a new modular 
that tripled its size to about 1,200 square 
feet. 

In Hollywood, the location of the first 
Seminole Boys & Girls Club, activities 
remain in the original facility that opened in 
2005 for youth ages 7-11, while 12-to- 18- 
year-olds are in a stand-alone modular Teen 
Center that opened in 2008. These facilities 
comfortably accommodate about 40 kids a 
day. 

North said each Boys & Girls Club 
offers academic and recreational activities 
that are especially critical after school from 
3-6 p.m. Kids tend to get into mischief if 
unsupervised during this time, but the Boys 
& Girls Club counters this by offering a fun, 
safe and positive place to go. Not only does 
the club keep them out of trouble, but it also 
encourages them to finish their homework. 

“It’s really key that kids anywhere 
finish their homework,” North said. “The 
motivation is that there’s fun things to be 
had. There’s a high probability that the kids 
are going to do better in school because 
they’re getting their homework done, 
they’re learning and they’re having fun.” 



Christine McCall 

Sherrelle Brown pumps up the 5-year-old class to begin the day of learning. 


Boys & Girls Club attendance increases 

BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 



Seminole Police Department offers Police Explorers program for kids 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

The start of the school year offers 
children a huge choice of extracurricular 
activities. Some of the usual pastimes 
include sports, music, art and martial arts. 
But for students who want something 
different, the Seminole Police Department 
Youth Services Unit offers the Police 
Explorers program for kids ages 6-19. 

The program meets twice a month 
in Hollywood, Big Cypress, Brighton, 
Immokalee, Naples, Fort Pierce and Tampa. 
The first meeting of the month contains 
instructional lessons, while the second 
incorporates a hands-on activity relating to 
the previous meeting’s lesson. SPD officers 
gear the program toward children who may 
want to pursue law enforcement as a career. 

“Our goal is to build a relationship 
with kids, to be a mentor for them, keep 
them on the right path and teach teamwork, 
discipline and leadership,” Sgt. Angie 


Margotta said. “We fill a gap between SPD 
and the community so they know there is a 
place they can go if they need to. They see us 
every day, but in the Explorer program they 
see a different side of us. We hope if they 
ever have a problem, they feel comfortable 
coming to us to talk about it.” 

The program on each reservation 
is identical, and the curriculum is 
comprehensive. Topics covered over 
the course of the year include drill and 
command, first aid, Eddie Eagle gun safety, 
crime prevention, fingerprinting, child 
abuse, domestic abuse, ATV safety, arrest 
procedures, crime scene investigation, 
cyber bullying, Internet safety, narcotics and 
alcohol awareness, and law enforcement 
history. 

Presently, 70 students are members of 
the program, which culminates with a trip 
to Washington, D.C. during National Police 
Week in May. To help pay for the trip, the 
Explorers fundraise all year. 



Beverly Bidney Brett Daly 

Officer Kyle Boyd addresses the Explorers as they line up in front of SPD Headquarters in Hollywood Officer George Gonzalez speaks to Explorers 
on Sept. 4. about the SPD Color Guard. 



Brett Daly 

Sgt. Mitchell VanSant explains the basics of SPD motorcycles and how to safely ride one during the 
Sept. 18 Explorers meeting. 


Beverly Bidney 

Sgt. Angie Margotta hands out Seminole Police Explorer coins to the Explorers at their first meeting 
of the school year. 


Brett Daly 

Bradley Latchford, left, and John Osceola listen 
to a presentation on SPD motorcycles. 
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7th Annual SeminoleTri be of Florida 

College-Career Fair 2012 


To all 9th - 12th Grade Students, AVP and College Students, Parents, and all 

interested Seminole Tribal member adults 

Come Explore Strategies to Help You Prepare for college/career 


Meet College/University and 
Technical School Representatives 


Educating Students, 
Transforming Communities 


• Discover student-college match 

• Receive High School, College, and 
Technical School Information 




Seminole Hard Rock Hotel 



Friday, October 12 

10:00 am to 2:00 pm 
Registration begins at 9:00 am 

ALL Juniors and Seniors should 


l Seminole Way 
Hollywood , FL 33314 


DEFINITELY attend! 

Bring your parents and visit with 
representatives from colleges 
and universities, trade and technical schools. 


Please contact your Reservation Advisors: BR (863)763-3272; 
BC (863) 902-3200, IMM/NA (239) 867-5303; TA (813) 246- 
3100; HLWD /FTP (954) 989-6840. 
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Tribal kids learn basketball from the 
best at Jamal Mashburn Clinic 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Kids turned out in droves to hone their 
basketball skills at the Jamal Mashburn 
Seminole Skills Clinic, but they got a lot 
more than they bargained for. 

They also learned life lessons from 
the coach who mentored former NBA star 
Jamal Mashburn, Reginald Kitchen. 

Mashburn and Kitchen coached kids 
from grades 8-12 at separate events that 
took place in Hollywood, Big Cypress, 
Immokalee and Brighton from Sept. 7-15. 
Although designed to help kids with their 
technique, the skills clinic went much 
deeper under the tutelage of Kitchen. 

“I’ve been around a lot of great 
coaches, but I haven’t seen anyone teach 
the game like he does,” said Mashburn, 
who met Kitchen when playing for the 
Charlotte Hornets in 2000. “For him, it’s 
all about life lessons, which last forever.” 

The kids ran hard through a series 
of exercises and drills before they even 
touched a basketball. Many of the youngest 
kids approached the drills as a race, 
whereas the older, more experienced kids 
knew the purpose of each one was to get 
the right form and pace. 

“The goal is for the kids to have fun 
and learn the fundamentals of the game 
while helping them work on personal 
growth and development,” Kitchen said. 
“We use basketball as a tool to reach and 
engage them and get them to talk about 
things that are on their minds.” 


During the Hollywood clinic, attended 
mostly by younger players, Kitchen 
gathered the kids to discuss disruptive 
behavior, good manners and respect. 

“Everything you do is a reflection on 
your family,” Kitchen said. “When you 
are working in a group and are disruptive, 
you are cheating the other people in the 
group. You won’t be successflil at anything 
without discipline in your life.” 

He told the group he faced these 
challenges as a coach when putting together 
a team. 

“Knowing that can make each of you a 
better teammate,” he said. 

For some kids, one skills clinic 
wasn’t enough. Dasani Cypress, 12, of 
Hollywood, and Mailani Perez, 16, of Big 
Cypress, gladly attended the clinics at both 
Big Cypress and Hollywood. 

“We are learning better ball movement 
and skills,” said Dasani, a seventh- grader 
who plays for Ahfachkee. “I think it 
will help us in the long run to stay more 
focused. They were more serious and made 
you work harder at the Big Cypress clinic, 
so you wanted to do your best and show 
what you can do.” 

“It’s a great way to get all the kids 
together,” added Mailani, an llth-grader 
who plays for American Heritage. 

More of the older players turned out 
for the Big Cypress clinic, who adapted 
well to more physical activity. 

“There were more younger kids 
in Hollywood, and they require more 
mental attention, which isn’t a bad thing,” 


Muhammad “Coach Moe” Gray said. 
“That’s the essence of everything and 
where it all starts.” 

Kitchen taught the basic skill of how 
to make a layup and made sure every 
participant got the individual lesson. Two 
additional coaches, Gray and Hanif Hill, 
assisted Kitchen. 

“Hit the top corner of the box on the 
backboard,” Kitchen explained, referring 
to the box directly above the net. “It will go 
in the basket every time.” 

The kids each took their turn and 
proved Kitchen’s point; the ball went in 
every time they hit the mark. 

He also taught the kids the names of 
each line and mark on the court, how to 
identify the right side and left side of the 
court and then gave them a pop quiz to 
measure their understanding. 

“The kids really enjoy it,” said 
Mashburn, who attended with his son 
Jamal Jr. “Anything I can pass on from my 
experience, even if they only get 10 percent 
of it, that’s successful.” 

Mashburn, who played for the Miami 
Heat from 1997-2000, has run clinics with 
the Tribe for about five years. 

“The skills clinic is great, but you 
have to allow them the opportunity to 
play,” he said. “Playing the game is the 
most important part. At the end of the day, 
basketball is a game, and it should be fun 
for kids at all skills levels.” 


+ See more MASHBURN photos on page 5C 



Omar Rodriguez 

Immokalee Recreation aide Ray Yzaguirre practices his ball handling skills at the Jamal Mashburn Seminole Skills Clinic while Tribal youth and 
instructors look on. The youth spent the day learning tips to improve their skills on the court. 


Tigertail Brothers Memorial 
Tournament held for sixth year 


BY KATHRYN J>T0LARZ 

Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — No one could see 
them, but Minnie Tigertail felt the presence 
of her two sons on the court at the Tigertail 
Brothers Memorial Basketball Tournament 
held from Sept. 13-15. 

“Their legend lives on,” Tigertail said, 
wearing a T-shirt that sported the names 
of Malcolm, who she lost to a car accident 
in 1999, and Duane, who she lost to an 
overdose in 2007. 

It’s a mother’s love that keeps the 
Tigertail Brothers Memorial Basketball 
Tournament going on its sixth year at the 
Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium; and it’s 
a mother’s touch that makes sure there’s 
food on the table for hungry players and 
spectators, and prizes and hugs for the 
winners. 

“It’s [a] happy feeling when the 
tournament’s coming up because you know 
it’s for your sons,” Tigertail said, manning 
the snack table next to the court during the 
tournament. “It’s just fun putting it on and 
watching [the players] out there.” 

For the second year, the tournament 
was open to both Tribal and non-Tribal 
teams, attracting more competitors. 
Twenty-five teams competed in all, 
including five Legends’ teams, 14 men’s 
teams and six women’s teams. 

Players came from across Florida, 
including Miami, Broward County and 
Orlando, as well as from around the 
country, including Oklahoma, Arizona and 
Mississippi. 


Tigertail awarded the first- and 
second-place teams money and athletic 
bags, which she funded by saving up her 
dividend checks. 

A new addition to this year’s 
tournament, Tigertail also gave MVP 
windbreaker jackets to one player from 
each of the championship teams. 

Men ’s results 

Of the 14 men’s teams to play, Lords 
of the Plains came out on top, making it 
well worth their flight from Oklahoma. 

Lords of the Plains, made up of players 
from a variety of Tribes, sweated it out until 
almost 3 a.m. Sunday to beat Pembroke 
Pines’ Warriors 85-65 in the championship 
game, leaving the Warriors in second place. 

“It was easier than I thought it was 
going to be,” Lords of the Plains player Joe 
Green, from the Creek Tribe, said of taking 
the championship title. “We had maybe one 
close game (against the Plainsmen) and we 
didn’t lose at all. Everyone on the team 
played really, really good.” 

Team captain Ronnie Battle helped 
select Green as MVP. 

“We just had three really good scorers 
who can score from anywhere on the court, 
and our defense was really good,” Green 
said. “Our team chemistry was great.” 

Big Town, from Trail, took third after 
a painfully close 43-44 loss to the Warriors. 

Women ’s results 

The six women’s teams brought fierce 
competition to the courts as well. 

“We came to reclaim our title,” Lady 
Bailers’ team captain Adriana Huggins 
said. 


And that they did. The Lady Bailers, 
from Trail, swiped the championship title 
for the second year in a row, but not without 
a fight. 

Although the Lady Bailers won 
all their games, they beat Hollywood’s 
Mystery Bailers by just 1 point, with a 
score of 31-30. 

In a semi-finals game on Sept. 15, 
ABC, from Trail and Oklahoma, squeezed 
out another 1 -point victory over the 
Mystery Bailers with a score of 21-22, 
leaving the Mystery Bailers in third place 
and pitting the Lady Bailers against ABC 
for the championship game. 

The preceding close games kept both 
teams on their toes in the finals. The Lady 
Bailers were up 22-13 at halftime and 
finished with almost as strong of a lead, 
ending the championship game 40-32. 

Tournament MVP Jenna Plumley, 
from Oklahoma, of the Comanchee, Otoe, 
Pueblo and Pawnee Tribes, said winning 
was a team effort. 

“Our focus was here a little bit more 
today,” she said. “We just had to make 
more shots. Our mindset was a little bit 
better today.” 

Adriana’s father, Trail Liaison Norman 
Huggins, came out to watch Adriana play 
and support the Tigertail family. He used to 
play ball with Duane and Malcolm. 

“They were hard players,” he said. 
They were just competitive. They were 
great guys.” 

+ See TIGERTAIL on page 2C 



Beverly Bidney 

Players practice putting before the Tribalwide Junior Golf Tournament begins. 


Recreation holds Tribalwide 
golf tournament for youth 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

CLEWISTON — Succeeding at golf 
isn’t child’s play, but at the Tribalwide 
Junior Golf Tournament, children 
enthusiastically came out to putt. Although 
their levels of experience varied, their 
youthful exuberance enabled them to have 
a fun day on the links. 

Youth from ages 6-18 enjoyed some 
friendly competition at the Clewiston Golf 
Course on Aug. 25. Depending on their ages, 
the 36 golfers played either six- or nine-hole 
games on the 18-hole championship course. 

“Golf is a great game you can play for 
your entire lives, even when you are old 
like me,” Amos Mazzant, Ahfachkee ’s head 
golf coach, told the competitors before the 
tournament began. “I’m glad to see so many 
of you out here to play.” 

Playing golf requires more than hitting 
a ball straight down the fairway and sinking 
putts. It teaches life lessons, including 
commitment to practice, patience and focus. 

“It’s a tough game; it’s an adult game,” 
saidNashoba Gonzalez, 13, of Big Cypress. 
“Staying focused is a challenge; it’s a very 
complicated game. I’ve been practicing all 
summer, so I’m ready to win.” 

This was the first Tribal youth 
tournament, but Tribalwide Recreation 
director Richard Blankenship plans to hold 
one every few months. 

“The turnout was much greater than 
we expected,” Blankenship said. “It was an 
excellent event - outstanding. I give a lot of 
credit to the golf instructors.” 

Those instructors were Mazzant, in Big 
Cypress; Jason Tommie, in Brighton; and 
Elliot Young, in Hollywood. 


“I like working with the kids,” Young 
said. “I’m shocked at how many were here. 
This is just the beginning for them.” 

Before teeing off, the young golfers 
practiced putting on the green by the 
clubhouse. Veteran student golfer Quenton 
Cypress, 1 7, gave some pointers to the other 
kids. 

“I like playing golf; it’s peaceful and 
quiet,” said Cypress, of Big Cypress, who 
has played on the Ahfachkee team for two 
years. “But it’s very challenging at the same 
time.” 

Kids teed off in groups of two, three 
and four and walked the course. Parents 
and other adults followed closely in golf 
carts and shared tips with the young golfers 
at every turn. Josh Jumper, Recreation site 
manager in Big Cypress, led a foursome, 
whom he coached along the way. 

“I like golf,” said Morgan King, 12, of 
Brighton. “You get to play with your family 
and friends. It’s a lot of fun.” 

Mazzant made his way around the 
fairways, watching his students as they 
played and offering advice as needed. Many 
of them had never been on a golf course, let 
alone played in a tournament. 

“I teach them in a cow pasture next 
to the Junior Cypress Arena,” Mazzant 
said. “We recently had to move because 
they needed the pasture for some horses. 
We have an artificial green in a chickee to 
practice putting.” 

Participants all had a great experience 
and may have improved their games a bit 
for the next time. 

“We’re just here to have fun,” said 
Ashley Gonzalez, 16, of Big Cypress. “Let’s 
rock 4 n’ roll and hit some balls.” 

+ See more GOLF photos on page 6C 


Tribal youth excel in 
travel baseball league 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

The Sebring All-Stars win the Florida Dixie Youth Baseball “0”Zone State Championship. Tribal 
youth Trevor Thomas and Zachary Gopher play for the team. 


SUBMITTED BY MICHELE THOMAS 
Education Department 

CLEVELAND, Miss. — The Sebring 
All- Stars won the Florida Dixie Youth 
Baseball “0”Zone State Championship 
and earned an invitation to the Dixie Youth 
Baseball “0”Zone World Series held in 
Cleveland, Miss. After a great week of 
baseball, they were one of two teams 
remaining and played for the World Series 


Championship. They fell to Hope Mills 
with a score of 1-0, earning the title of Dixie 
Youth Baseball “0”Zone World Series 2012 
Runner-Up. 

“We, their families, are extremely 
proud of the dedication and heart they 
showed throughout this great summer of 
baseball,” said Michele Thomas, whose 
son Trevor (bottom row, second from right) 
and cousin Zachary Gopher (bottom row, 
second from left) played for the team. 
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♦ TIGERTAIL 

From page 1C 


Legends 9 results 

In the Legends’ games, three men’s teams and two 
women’s teams ages 35 and up vied for the prize on 
Sept. 13. 

As for the men, Immokalee’s Still Got Game took 
first place over the Brighton Rebels with a close score 
of 31-29. The Rebels placed second. 

Big Cypress’ Living Legends took third place after 
a 10-35 loss to the Rebels. 

In the Legends’ women’s division, Immokalee’s 
Young Legends beat Carlene, of Big Cypress, twice in 
a row (42-26, 31-22) to claim the championship title. 

Family matters 

Several Tigertail family members attended the 
tournament out of respect and support for their loved 
ones. Some participated in the tournament, while others 
helped run the event. 

As for family on the court this year, Mary said 
several of her grandchildren and nephews came from 
Orlando to play. Among them, Deforest Carter and 


Tyler Tigertail played for The Dream Team, and 
Gregory Carter played for Flight. She said they “play 
and jump like [Malcolm and Duane] used to.” 

Mary Tigertail, the late Tigertail brothers’ aunt, 
used to play in the tournament for Big Cypress. 

“Duane told me I had to play in the Legends’,” she 
said. “Now he’s gone, but I try to play every year.” 

This year, arthritis in her hand kept her away 
from the ball, so she helped her sister Mary and her 
granddaughter Kellie Tigertail serve food. 

Kellie said she’s been involved in the tournament 
since it first began. For the first couple years, she played 
on a Big Cypress women’s team. Now, although she 
doesn’t play, the University of Miami senior still makes 
time to come show her support. 

As she watched the tournament on Sept. 15, she 
remembered watching her late uncles, Duane and 
Malcom, play on those same courts growing up. 

“Duane was the funny one,” she said. “Malcolm, 
he was real nice; he was real sweet. 

“It’s just good that we can put on a basketball 
tournament in their memory. They loved the rez and 
they loved playing basketball, like most Indian kids.” 










y 
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Kathryn Stolarz 

The Lady Bailers are excited to win the women’s championship title at the sixth annual Tigertail Brothers Tournament. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Trail’s Lady Bailers play ABC, of Trail and Oklahoma, during the women’s championsip game. The Lady Bailers won the title. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Mary, Kellie and Minnie Tigertail help serve food. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

The Hurricanes win the tip-off against the Warriors on Sept. 14 



Photo courtesy of Tavarus Holmes 

Legends’ team Still Got Game, from Immokalee, smiles with Minnie Tigertail after winning the championship title. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Helix goes for a shot, but not without a fight from 
The Dream Team on Sept. 14 in Big Cypress. 



Photo courtesy of Tavarus Holmes 

Lords of the Plains, from Oklahoma, celebrate as the men’s champions 
for the Tigertail Brothers Memorial Basketball Tournament. 


Seven Tribal members join 
Okeechobee H.S. J V volleyball 



BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

OKEECHOBEE — With their athletic ability and skills 
gained through the years, it is with no surprise that seven Tribal 
athletes, Kalgary Johns, Breanna Billie, Tyra Baker, Delaney 
Osceola, Rumor Juarez, Chastity Harmon and Trista Osceola, 
made the Okeechobee High School junior varsity volleyball 
team. On Sept. 1 1 , the Tribal ladies, along with the rest of their 
team, showed off their skills against the Sebastian River Sharks. 
The Okeechobee Brahmans won both sets with final scores of 
25-10 and 25-12. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Delaney Osceola serves the ball for a point against From left, Tribal members Breanna Billie and Kalgary Johns get ready 
Sebastian River. for the serve. 



Andrea Holata 

Cheyenne Nunez, one of two freshmen who made Okeechobee 
High School’s varsity team this season, plays during a game. 


Andrea Holata 

Cheyenne Nunez, center, and teammate attempt a block 
against the Sebastian River Sharks on Sept. 11. 


Cheyenne Nunez makes 
Okeechobee H.S. varsity team 



Andrea Holata 

Tyra Baker leads the Okeechobee High School volleyball team in a friendly handshake to end their first set on Sept. 11. 



Andrea Holata 


Okeechobee High School’s varsity team regroups during a time out. They lost a tough match to the Sharks by a tally of 2-3 for 
their first home game of the season (25-20, 25-20, 17-25, 19-25, 16-18). 
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Ahfachkee girls’ varsity team begins volleyball season 



Beverly Bidney 

The Ahfachkee girls’ volleyball team plays an away match against Moore Haven High School on Sept. 13. 


BYBEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Volleyball is 
a game of skill and athleticism, and 
the Ahfachkee girls’ varsity team has 
those qualities. The players may be 
young and inexperienced, but they 
show an ample amount of heart on the 
court. 

“This is a growing year for them,” 
head coach Bernadette Schyvinch 
said. “We have a lot of young players 
who haven’t been exposed to the 
game as much. They are all learning 
what they need to do and how they 
need to cover it.” 

This is the first year the school 
has a varsity team and only the second 
year of the volleyball program. Most 
of the players are all-around athletes 
and also play basketball and softball. 
Schyvinch’s goal for the players is 
to become better hitters and improve 
their skills throughout the season. 

“We want them to grow as a 


team and learn from each other,” 
Schyvinch said. 

During a match against Moore 
Haven High School on Sept. 13, 
the team played hard but didn’t win 
against the more experienced team. 
The players know they have a lot to 
learn and are willing to do what it 
takes to excel. 

“I like volleyball and played 
last year,” Taylor Fulton said. “The 
biggest challenge is spiking the ball 
since I’m short.” 

“The best part of the game is 
spiking the ball on people,” Danni Jae 
Tommie added. 

The rest of the season will give 
the team a chance to bring their skills 
level up to that of their enthusiasm. It 
will be an exciting season. 

The team roster is: Alyssa 
Osceola, Dayra Koenes, Trinity 
Williams, Sierra Bowers, Sabre 
Billie, Reagan Whitecloud, Randee 
Osceola, Thomlynn Billie, Taylor 
Fulton, Danni Jae Tommie and Gheri 
Osceola. 



The Ahfachkee girls’ volleyball team poses with coach Bernadette Schyvinch. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Reagan Whitecloud taps the ball over the net to 
make the point. 





Beverly Bidney 

Danni Jae Tommie keeps the volley going during the matchup against Moore Haven. Dayra Koenes hits the ball. 


Beverly Bidney 

Taylor Fulton makes a hit. 


Beverly Bidney 



Have You Seen Us Online? 



ribune 


The Seminole tribune is now bringing you 

DAILY UPDATES ON ALL THE LATEST TRIBAL NEWS. 





Follow us on Twitter: 


The Seminole Tribune ww w.seminoletribune.org (aSeminoleTribune 
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Big Cypress brings back tackle football for Tribal youth 



Beverly Bidney 

Tribal youth practice a sideways run drill at a recent practice in September. 


Coach Tavarus Holmes adjusts the helmet of a player. 


Beverly Bidney 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Nothing says 
fall like football, and kids in Big Cypress 
are working on the gridiron learning the 
skills and strategies necessary to succeed 
on the field and off. An enthusiastic group 
of boys has taken to the game with gusto, 
as demonstrated at one of the team’s first 
practices. 

“The kids are excited for this,” said 
Josh Jumper, Recreation site manager. 
“They are all first-year players, so we are 
starting from scratch.” 

This is the first year since 2006 that Big 
Cypress has organized a football program. 
The team, comprised of 9- to 12-year- 
olds, will play league teams from other 
communities. The season will consist of 
seven Saturday games, all of them played 
away since Big Cypress has no football 
field. 

Despite the rain during one recent 
practice in September, the kids and 
coaches ran through their drills repeatedly. 
Defensive players practiced how to tackle 
the opponent effectively, while the offense 
practiced the art of handling the ball and 
learned to understand the shorthand of 
play calls and to respect to the leadership 
position of the quarterback. Coaches 
worked diligently with an equal amount of 
toughness and encouragement. 

“We want to open the door for every 


sport because what they learn will help 
the kids get through life,” Jumper said. 
“We expect them to learn discipline, 
commitment, leadership and respect from 
sports.” 

All five coaches played sports in high 
school and/or college, so they know about 
the commitment it takes to play on a team. 
Tavarus Holmes drilled the defensive 
players until they got the form right. 
Although it looks easy to take an opposing 
player down, players learned the right way 
to tackle to avoid injury. 

During the offensive drills, head coach 
Kelvin Robinson taught the players the 
finer points of the game. These players 
must inform officials that they’ve reached 
the line of scrimmage, understand what 
the quarterback means when he calls out a 
series of numbers and, of course, hold on 
to the ball while running to the end zone. 
Robinson made them wait in the huddle for 
the play while teaching them the importance 
of time management. 

“Every delay pushes you back another 
5 yards,” he explained to the players. “You 
have to line up quickly.” 

Jumper will also implement other 
programs this year at Big Cypress: Baseball, 
basketball, golf and swimming programs 
are in the works. 

“Our goal is to have all different 
avenues available for kids to play sports,” 
Jumper said. “I expect kids to get great 
lessons from sports.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Coaches J.R. Buster and Josh Jumper work on players’ strength. 


Players work out before practice begins. 
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Coach Tavarus Holmes teaches Tribal youth how to tackle an opponent. 







Kids practice jumping over obstacles. 


Beverly Bidney 


A running back protects the football. 
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Players do pushups during a pre-practice workout in Big Cypress. 



Players practice drills during a workout in Big Cypress. 


Beverly Bidney 


♦ BASEBALL 

From page 1A 


“Sean’s an awesome kid,” 
he said. “He’s got an awesome 
family. We recruit families, you 
know. There were 120 kids at 
that tryout, and only a couple 
made it.” 

Keller said that players on 
Team Phenom, which plays 
in the United States Specialty 
Sports Association (USSSA), 
must keep up their grades and 
school attendance and be model 
citizens to play on his team. 

“If a kid’s grades go down, 
he is disrespectful or if his 
family is obnoxious, then he is 
off the team, no matter how great 
a ballplayer he is,” Keller said. 

For Sean, the youngest of 
four Osceola children and son of 
Kelli Osceola, the future may be 
baseballs and law books. 

“I would like to be a lawyer 
some day,” he said, but right 


now he’s looking forward to next 
summer when Team Phenom 
heads to Japan. 

“I can’t wait to see how life 
is over there,” he said. 

Next season, Sean will 
play on the 13-and-under Team 
Phenom squad, which will 
compete with other same-age 
teams. 

He plans to continue up the 
USSSA age ladder until he hits 
18, when offers from college and 
big league teams should arrive. 

His father said he would 
like to see Sean compete in other 
sports, too. 

“I tried football and 
basketball, but they just don’t 
do it for me,” Sean grimaced. 
“Baseball is my sport.” 



Courtesy of Leaguelineup.com 

Team Phenom celebrates another success. Tribal member Sean Osceola is in the top row, second from right. 



PROPERTY APPRAISER 


Qualified • Experienced • Honest • Professional 


VEHICLES FOR SALE 


LAST SIX OF 
VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

STARTING BID PRICE 

B83208 

2002 

FORD 

F450 DIESEL 4X4 

254,198 

$ 5 , 156.25 

680599 

2006 

DODGE 

GRAND CARAVAN FWD 

118,676 

$ 2 , 855.25 

235227 

2006 

FORD 

FUSION FWD 

138,684 

$ 2 , 506.25 

B17251 

2006 

FORD 

EXPLORER RWD 

141,781 

$ 2 , 455.00 

B31592 

2006 

FORD 

EXPLORER RWD 

169,989 

$ 1 , 980.00 

A62950 

1997 

FORD 

El 50 RWD 

93,732 

$ 925.75 


Political advertisement paid for and approved by Kristina A. Kulpa, Republican for Hendry County Property Appraiser 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.11216 
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More MASHBURN photos from page 1C 
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Practicing left-sided layups, Shae Pierce drives Brighton youth get ready to practice their layups with the help of an instructor at the Jamal 
the ball to the basket during Brighton’s clinic. Mashburn Seminole Skills Clinic on Sept. 15. 


Dalence Carrillo practices a crossover dribble technique before taking it to the basket for an easy 
layup during the clinic in Brighton. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Kids practice controlling the ball while dribbling at the clinic in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 

A player hits the sweet spot on the backboard to make the layup 
shot while other youth look on in Hollywood. 


Andrea Holata 

Brighton youth practice dribbling techniques on Sept. 15 at the gymnasium for the Jamal Mashburn 
Clinic. 



Beverly Bidney 

Muhammad “Coach Moe” Gray shows Joshua Darlah Cypress dribbles past defenders at the clinic in Hollywood. 
Osceola, 11, the right way to hold the ball. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kids dribble down the court in a relay drill in Hollywood. 


Beverly Bidney 




A player dribbles past defenders at the Hollywood Gymnasium. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney Omar Rodriguez 

Coach Reginald Kitchen points out the mark to hit when making Tribal youth Derick Toho, of Big Cypress, sharpens his skills at the Immokalee clinic, 
a layup during the Hollywood clinic. 



Omar Rodriguez 

Gianna Wargolet, of Big Cypress, practices her agility at the clinic in Immokalee. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Tribal youth Dennis Gonzales practices his skills in Immokalee. 


Omar Rodriguez 

Tribal youth, Recreation staff and instructors gather in Immokalee for the Jamal Mashburn Clinic. 
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Runners get started during the third annual 5K Sprint/Stroll for Recovery held on Sept. 8 at T.Y. Park. 


Tribal members sweat for recovery at third annual walk/run 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — In the moments 
before dawn on Sept. 8, 53 ambitious and 
dedicated people gathered at T.Y. Park 
in Hollywood to exert themselves over 5 
kilometers before the heat of the day. The 
third annual 5K Sprint/Stroll for Recovery 
included runners and walkers from 18-57 
years old, with a few children tagging along 
as well. 

“This beat our expectations,” said 
Helene Buster, director of Family Services. 
“We had 30 people last year, and we hoped 
for 50 this year.” 

Participants in the 5K included members 
of Seminoles in Recovery, family, friends and 
Tribal employees. The event raised funds for 
the annual Florida Native American Recovery 
Convention, which will be held for the fifth 
time from Feb. 28 through March 3, 2013 in 
Clewiston. Seminoles in Recovery sponsors 
the convention, and the 5K event raised 
about $700 toward it. The Family Services 
Department sponsors other fundraising events 
throughout the year as well. 

“I’ve been to every one of these,” 
said Steve Osceola, of Hollywood. “It’s 
a fundraiser for the convention, which is 


a good cause. I wish I could do this every 
Saturday morning. It promotes health and is 
for a good cause. I’m a big supporter.” 

Seminoles in Recovery provides a 
support mechanism for individuals involved 
in the recovery process to succeed in their 
goals and live a happy and prosperous 
life. Alcoholics Anonymous and Narcotics 
Anonymous hold weekly meetings at the 
sober houses in Big Cypress and Brighton 
and at the Tribal Headquarters Auditorium 
in Hollywood. 

“I’m not involved with [Seminoles 
in Recovery], but I’m a full supporter of 
the good they do,” said Mitch Osceola, of 
Hollywood. “The event was a success and 
a good way to draw awareness to the cause. 
It’s a good fellowship with the Tribe, and 
it’s good to see old friends I haven’t seen 
in a while.” 

For more information, visit www. 
seminolesinrecovery.com. 

Race results 

Adult runners: 1. Tyler Bell; 

2. Guillermo Garcia; 3. Pete Osceola III. 

Adult walkers: 1. Christina Anderson; 
2. Eric Gurfein; 3. Jason Lee Billie. 

Senior runners: 1. Tony King; 

2. Helene Buster. 



Runners make their way in the warm glow of the sunrise. 
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Runners sweat it out on the course. 


+ More GOLF photos from page 1C 
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Aiyana Tommie, 12, of Brighton, tees off at the Tribalwide Junior Golf Tournament on Aug. 25. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jason Sanders, 11, of Hollywood, hits the ball as Big Cypress Recreation site manager Josh Jumper, Canaan Jumper, 9, and Lee Sanders, 10, watch. 



Using body language, Conchade Osceola, 9, guides a ball toward the hole. 
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Quenton Cypress shows young golfers pointers. 


Beverly Bidney 

Ahfachkee’s head golf coach Amos Mazzant addresses the group at the start of the tournament. 
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The PECS girls’ volleyball team gives their opponent, the Storm Grove Stingrays, a handshake after winning their first set (25-17). 


Pemayetv Emahakv team 
begins volleyball season 




BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv’s 
girls’ volleyball team played their first game 
at home on Sept. 15 and won against their 
rivals, the Yearling Middle School Bulls, 
winning both sets. The Seminoles won their 
first match with ease with a score of 25-15, 
and they won their second set with a close 
score of 25-24. 

A new addition to the PECS volleyball 
team is the junior varsity team. They also 
won both sets against Yearling Middle 
School (25-23, 25-22). 



Andrea Holata 

Camryn Thomas serves one over to the Stingrays. On Sept. 12, the PECS 
girls’ volleyball team traveled to Vero Beach to take on the Stingrays. 


Andrea Holata 

The Lady Seminoles get ready to return a serve 
against the Stingrays. 


Seniors play in pool tournament 



Beverly Bidney 

Rudy Osceola is about to make a shot. 



Beverly Bidney 

Three players appear to synchronize their shots. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Seniors from several 
reservations came together for camaraderie, 
laughter and healthy competition at the Senior Pool 
Tournament held at the Big Cypress Billiards Center 
on Aug. 22. 

As it usually is with old friends, the atmosphere 
was warm and comfortable. Seniors bantered easily 
as they made or missed their shots on the tables. 

“I’ve been playing forever,” said Esther Buster, 
of Big Cypress. “It’s a hobby. It’s nice to get together 
with old friends from different reservations.” 

Buster and Louise Osceola also participate in a 
pool league in Immokalee and play on a team every 
week. 

“I love winning,” Osceola, of Big Cypress, said. 
“I grew up playing pool; it’s a lot of fun.” 

Texas Billie, who has played since he was a 
teenager, still enjoys the challenges of the game. 

“The most fun is making the bank shots; they are 
more entertaining than straight shots all the time,” 
said Billie, of Big Cypress. “If you miss the shot, it’s 



Beverly Bidney 

Linda Tommie makes a shot. 



Beverly Bidney 

Esther Buster uses a bridge to make a shot. 


no fun; you have to make it. Even if you lose, you 
still enjoy the game. Playing is the most important 
thing.” 

Big Cypress Tribal senior David Cypress plays 
pool often and enjoys the game. 

“I’m the best there is - just kidding,” Cypress 
said. “Any pool player will tell you that, whether 
they are or not. I’m always ready for competition.” 

The tournament featured four games: 8-ball, 
scotch doubles, 9-ball and men vs. women 7-ball. 

The winners were as follows: men’s 8-ball - 
David Cypress; women’s 8-ball - Linda Tommie; 
scotch doubles - team of Linda Tommie and David 
Cypress; men’s 9-ball - David Cypress; women’s 
9-ball - Louise Osceola; and men vs. women 7-ball- 
Louise Osceola. 

The following Tribal seniors participated: 
Esther Buster, Beulah Gopher, Louise Osceola, Linda 
Tommie, Joe Billie, Texas Billie, David Cypress, 
Mitchell Cypress, Ricky Doctor, Daniel Gopher, Joe 
J. Osceola, Rudy Osceola and Roy Snow. 

Tournaments are held every few months, but 
there are plans to increase the frequency. 




YAMAHA 


2 Locations To Serve You 
954-436-9905 954-467-0990 

4101 DAVIE RD. EXT. 1090 W. SUNRISE BLVD. 

DAVIE, FL 33024 FT. LAUDERDALE, FL 33311 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


#YAMAHA 


OQO 

imam trmftt* ultra 

"Consumer benefit for purchasing a new eligible Yamaha ATV Is either a free GoPro Camera or free 2-year Genuine Yamaha Warranty. One free GoPro or 2-year Genuine 
Yamaha Warranty per unit/VIN, Eligible models: Ail new, unused and previously unregistered 20D8-2Q12 Yamaha ATV models 400cc and greater. Customer must purchase 
eligible model between 3/20/2012 and 0/30/2012. Free 2-year Genuine Yamaha Warranty is S-rncnth Yamaha Limited Warranty plus 10-month Yamaha Extended service 
(Y.E.S.) contract (choice offered in Florida is for a 24- month Yamaha limited warranty). ATVs sold or provided for the purpose of commercial, rental, competition or government 
agency are not eligible Consumers can purchase a 24 or 36- month upgrade to their free Y.E.S. coverage during the promotional period at special rates Yamaha will mail 
camera {certified mail) or YE.S contract to customer name and address entered by dealership into Yamaha sales/warranty registration system. Allow 6-3 weeks from date 
dealer warranty registers unit for delivery See yout authorized participating Yamaha dealer for complete details "Customer Cash offer good on select 2011 (and prior year) 
models between 1/1/12 - 6/30/12. "'Finance offer subject to credit approval, applies to purchases of new Yamaha ATVs made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan 
account from 2/15/12-6/30/12 Minimum contract length 24 months, maximum 36 months Minimum amount financed 35,000 Fixed APR of 3 99%, 4 96%. 5 99% or 12,99% 
will be assigned based on credit approval criteria. Monthly payments per $1,000 financed based on 36-month term are $29.52 at 3.99%, $29.97 at 4 99%, $30.42 at 5.99% 
and 533.69 at 12.99% Offers good only in the U.S., excluding the state of Hawaii. Yamaha encourages you to ride safely and respect the environment. ATVs with engine sizes 
over 9Qcc are recommended for use only by riders age 16 years and older Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders take an approved training course. For safety and training 
information, see your dealer or call the ATV Safety Institute at 1-300-367- 2387 ATVs can be hazardous to operate For your safety. Always avoid paved surfaces, Never ride 
on public roads. Never carry passengers; never engage in stunt riding; riding and aEcoho I/d rugs don't mix; avoid excessive speed: and be particularly careful on difficult terrain 
Professional riders depicted on closed courses. €2012 Yamaha Motor Corp. U.S.A All rights reserved * yamaha-motor.com 


AS LOW AS UP TCI 

3.99* $ 500 


BUY ANY ATV 
tOOccOR GREATER 


APR FOR 34 MONTHS 

FOR QUALIFIED BUYERS'" 


CUSTOMER CASH 

OM SELECT MODELS" 


NO COST 
+ FREEGoPro or 2-YEAR 

HD HER02! WARRANTY 


* Proudly Serving the Seminole & Miccosukee Trib 
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FrontRowUSA.com 




Ticket Brokers 





Concerts | Theatre [ Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 
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Top Sports 


LYNYRD SKYNYRD 
THE WHO 
HEART 

RASCAL FLATTS 

EDDIE VEDDER 

MADONNA 

JOURNEY 

RICHARD MARX 

CARRIE UNDERWOOD 

NEIL SEDAKA 

FRANKIE VALLI 
& THE FOUR SEASONS 

JUSTIN BIEBER 

ONE DIRECTION 


MIAMI HEAT 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MIAMI MARLINS 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 
ORLANDO MAGIC 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
MONSTER JAM 



Top Theatre 


FLASHDANCE 
MARY POPPINS 
JERSEY BOYS 
SISTER ACT 

SO YOU THINK YOU CAN DANCE 
MILLION DOLLAR QUARTET 
CATCH ME IF YOU CAN 
LES MISERABLE 
LOUIS CK 


ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

(954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 £ 
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SEMINOLE CHANNEL 


Exclusively on 



DIRECTV* 

4 1 


Find out how to win: 

Prizes • Gift Cards • LCD TV 

The Seminole Channel (9545) 
Tuesdays 8-9 PM Thursdays 5-6 PM 

SOT? 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

Call: 954-985-5703 

What’s the Word of the Day? Contest is sponsored by SMP for Tribal Members who subscribe to DIRECTV and tune in to watch the 
Seminole Channel (9545) for the “WORD OF THE DAY”. You must contact us with your name, address, phone number, and confirm the 
new WORD to enter drawings to win prizes. Drawings are done weekly & monthly, with Grand Prize to be drawn 1/20/13. Must be over 
18-years-old to enter. Prizes over $50 are subject to tax. 
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Beverly Bidney 

The Hollywood Reservation plays a game of stickball during their Indian Day celebration on Sept. 28. 


Seminole Tribe celebrates Indian Day 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

The fourth Friday in September has 
become known as Indian Day and is 
celebrated by the Seminole Tribe of Florida 
to honor Native Americans as the first 
occupants of this nation. 

“As Seminoles, we are among the First 
Americans, and our cultures have been 
making valuable contributions to mankind 
since the arrival of the first Europeans,” 
Naples Liaison Brian Zepeda said. “Many 
of our Native food sources have found their 
way to tables around the world and become 
a staple of their food supply and economy, 
in addition to valuable medicine resources. 
The federal proclamation of American 
Indian Day recognizes this fact and creates 
an opportunity for us to celebrate our 
heritage.” 

Each reservation held its own 
celebration, but many Tribal members 
stopped by other reservations’ festivities to 
visit. 

During the Naples celebration, a 
campfire breakfast awaited community 
members as they kicked off a day of 
cultural events that included traditional 
activities that once comprised part of the 
elders’ daily routine. 

“The move from extended family 


chickee camps to individual housing 
has had a profound effect upon the way 
Seminole children learn language, customs, 
clan traditions and discipline,” Jessica 
Osceola said. “My dad, Douglas Osceola, 
has strong cultural values. He built chickees 
in a campsite setting around our home 
to provide us with a way to grow up in a 
more traditional atmosphere. We spent a 
lot of time here with our parents, and today 
we are sharing this experience with our 
extended family of the Naples community.” 

While Pedro Zepeda demonstrated the 
technique for fashioning bows and arrows 
from carefully selected saplings, Liaison 
Brian Zepeda applied storytelling in the 
same manner as his ancestors to teach the 
children important life lessons and moral 
behavior. 

While the women prepared traditional 
favorites over the campfire, the youngsters 
participated in frybread preparation. 

Immokalee’s gathering also 
successfully showcased Seminole culture. 

Prior to Immokalee’s Indian Day 
celebration on Sept. 27 and 28, Tribal 
members created traditional crafts for 
competition in a variety of age groups. 
Examples of self-made clothing, patchwork, 
baskets, dolls, wood carving and beadwork 
were submitted for exhibition, judged and 
awarded. 


“Our culture and heritage are among 
our most valuable assets and no one can 
take them away from us,” Immokalee 
Culture coordinator Geraldine Osceola 
said. “However, we could lose them if 
we don’t make it a priority to teach our 
children and grandchildren. This is a year- 
round responsibility, but American Indian 
Day is a wonderful opportunity for us to 
reinforce our cultural teachings.” 

The clothing contests stimulated 
sewing talent by stipulating that each 
garment must have been of Seminole or 
Miccosukee origin and must have been 
fabricated within the past year. From 
infants to seniors, the contestants displayed 
traditional, modem and contemporary 
apparel. 

Laughter, cheers and shouts of 
encouragement expressed good-natured 
rivalry during the 3 -mile walk, canoe, fan 
tacking and log racing events. 

An enthusiastic audience listened 
to Gordon “Ollie” Wareham’s animated 
storytelling, inspired by the oral history 
of their ancestors. A wood carving and 
miniature canoe building exhibit displayed 
traditional ways to make items that once 
were a vital part of Seminoles’ existence. 

The highlight of the day’s activities 
centered upon the traditional meal prepared 
over the campfire. 


Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar 
and Little Miss Seminole Jordan Osceola 
coordinated a group of young ladies in the 
preparation of the popular frybread. 

As for the Fort Pierce community, they 
kicked off their festivities at the Chupco 
Youth Ranch on Sept. 22 and didn’t let the 
rain dampen their celebration. 

Adults enjoyed friendly competitions 
held throughout the day, including 
horseshoes, skillet toss, archery, log 
peeling, axe throwing and bingo, while 
the youth entertained themselves with 
waterslides, popcorn and cotton candy. 

For dinner, many enjoyed a traditional 
meal provided by Brighton resident Mary 
Jo Micco, including fried pork chops, 
chicken, collard greens, shredded beef over 
rice, corn on the cob, frybread and sofkee. 

Although it rained half the day, most 
residents still had fun coming together and 
participating in the friendly games. 

“It’s a great thing for each community 
to celebrate, no matter how large or small 
it is. It’s always a good thing,” Fort Pierce 
resident Crystal Sneed said. “I think 
everything went well bringing everyone 
together and participating in the events.” 


♦ See INDIAN DAY on page ID 


Students explore options at College-Career Fair 


Education Department's annual event 
returns for seventh year 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The ballroom at 
the Hard Rock Hotel was set up as it is for 
any trade show; there were rows of tables 
for vendors to display their literature, each 
one staffed by experts to answer questions 
and clarify facts. What made this trade 
show unique was it had nothing to do 
with commerce and everything to do with 
education. 

The seventh annual Seminole Tribe 
of Florida College-Career Fair, held Oct. 
12, was a resounding success. Fifty-eight 
universities, colleges and trade schools 
set up shop so Tribal students could get 
all the information they need to make a 
decision about their post-secondary plans. 
Representatives from schools nationwide 
answered students’ questions and promoted 
their schools. 

“The students are here to explore their 
academic options for higher education,” 
said Paola Moneymaker, Education adviser. 


“They are all looking for the right match in 
a school. We want students to know about 
the schools’ admissions processes and what 
it is going to take to get in. They can pick 
the brains of the admissions people, ask 
questions and leave an impression.” 

Students came from Hollywood, 
Immokalee, Brighton and Big Cypress; 
some of the 73 students came with their 
parents. The Ahfachkee School brought 
18 students, the principal and guidance 
counselor. 

“We want to expose them to as many 
schools as we can so they can narrow 
down their career paths,” said Lucy Dafoe, 
principal. “We need to make sure they are 
taking the right courses to get where they 
want to be. We are planting the seed of 
higher education early; we don’t want them 
to wait until senior year to decide.” 

In his role as Higher Education 
recruiter in the Education Department, 
Robert Caruso encourages students to 
consider multiple schools. 

♦ See FAIR on page 4A 



Beverly Bidney 

Nena Waggerby, 16, Caitlin Cypress, 15, and Kaitlin Osceola, 15, all lOth-graders at Ahfachkee, get 
information about Florida Gulf Coast University. 


Board of Directors 
launches new 
business venture 

Seminole Unconquered electronic 
cigarettes now for sale 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — With plans to 
conquer the national market, the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. introduced the 
Seminole Unconquered brand of electronic 
cigarettes and cigars at the NIGA mid-year 
conference on Sept. 18. With more than 
500 people from around the country in 
attendance, the time was right to unveil the 
Board of Directors’ latest product. 

The cigarettes are a joint venture 
between the Board and Safecig in which 
the Tribe has ownership of the brand. They 
will sell the product in Tribal smoke shops, 
casinos, trading posts and the Tribal store 
at the Hard Rock Hotel, as well as online 
at www.seminolecig.com. They have plans 
to manufacture the product in Hollywood in 
the near future. 

According to the Seminole 
Unconquered website, electronic cigarettes 
provide nicotine without any smoke, tar, ash 
or smell and only contain vaporizing fluid, 
distilled water, natural flavors and essential 
oils, in addition to nicotine. A heating coil 
inside the cartridge vaporizes flavoring fluid 
that contains nicotine. When puffed, a flow 
sensor automatically turns the coil on, heats 
the vaporizing fluid in the cartridge and 
generates vapor. The vapor does not contain 
harmful second-hand smoke. 

“If you are smoking these, you are 
not smoking tobacco,” Safecig CEO John 
Cameron said. “You don’t feel the need 
to pick up a cigarette; it feels like you are 
smoking. This is the first technology that 
could save millions of lives from tobacco- 
related illness and death.” 

♦ See E-CIGS on page 4A 


Tribe hosts NIGA 
conference 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Indian gaming 
began with a modest bingo hall on the 
Hollywood Reservation and has grown into 
a multi-billion dollar industry. Last year 
alone, Indian gaming revenue accounted 
for approximately $27.2 billion nationwide, 
according to the National Indian Gaming 
Commission. If not for the farsightedness 
and perseverance of the Seminole Tribe, 
Indian casinos would not exist in the U.S. 

The Tribe shared their experience and 
gaming success as they welcomed members 
of the National Indian Gaming Association 
(NIGA) to Hollywood for the annual NIGA 
mid-year conference, held at the Hard Rock 
Hotel & Casino from Sept. 18-19. About 
500 people representing 86 Tribes from 35 
states and two Canadian provinces attended 
the event, more than double the typical 
turnout for the event. NIGA communications 
director Michael Woestehoff attributed the 
turnout to the issue of Internet gaming. 

“To the rest of the nations, we’ve 
always been leaders in gaming and helped 
start the gaming association in the 1980s,” 
said Joel M. Frank Sr., the first National 
Indian Gaming Commissioner. “We went to 
the Supreme Court. . .we pushed and pushed 
and ended up with the right to develop and 
regulate gaming.” 

As an Indian gaming advocacy group 
established in 1985, NIGA included a 
variety of seminars during the conference, 
including federal policy updates on Internet 
gaming, taxation issues and gaming 
developments affecting Indian Country, as 
well as how to protect casinos from fraud, 
how to market effectively, use of social 
media and crisis management. The Tribe led 
panel discussions about success stories in 
Indian gaming and procurement procedures 
to encourage companies to do business with 
the Tribe. 

During the session on success stories, 
John Eder, senior vice president of finance 
for Seminole Gaming, outlined benefits of 
gaming for the Tribe. 

“The Tribe started Indian gaming in the 
U.S. but didn’t have a premiere facility,” 
he said. “They put together this team 10 
years ago; all of us had gaming and opening 
experience. In the 10 years since, cash flow 
to the Tribe has quadrupled.” 

♦ See NIGA on page 10A 
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Editorial 


Someone is watching over me 


From sovereignty to smoke, 

Board is on 


• James E. Billie 

have to share this with you: 

Every so often during my lifetime, I have run 
into situations that could have taken my life or 
injured me badly. 

For instance, in Vietnam when I was a squad leader 
in my Company, my squad ran into some Viet Congs 
who happened to be running away from us. We started 
chasing them and shooting at them. And they also 
started firing back at us. 

I had a radio operator behind me, so I picked up the 
handset and started giving instructions to other soldiers 
around me about where the shooting was coming from. 
I started to hide behind a small 5 -inch tree that was 
standing right in front of me. 

As I leaned forward, the radio cord was extended 
too far, and it yanked me back away from the tree. In 
that instant, as I was falling backward, the tree exploded 
from one of the bullets. I thought to myself, what a 
lucky situation. If I had stayed there another second, 
my head would have probably exploded, too. Thank 
you, radio cord! 

There have been many other similar situations 
throughout the years. 

Just the other day, Oct. 15, the Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School had a volleyball game against the girls 
from Moore Haven and Ahfachkee School. As I was 
entering the gymnasium, I ran into a good ol’ buddy 
of mine, Ramsey Osceola, grandson of the Tribe’s first 
Chairman, Billy Osceola, and the son of Addie Osceola. 

I hadn’t seen him for a while, so as the game was 
going on, I hobbled over and sat down beside him, to 
his right side, and chatted for a while. 


HOLLYWOOD — The Board of Directors 
convened on Aug. 20 at the Tribal Office Auditorium 
in Hollywood. 

The following items were passed at the regular 
meeting: 


All the girls finished 
their games, and a bunch 
of different children came 
onto the floor and started 
playing volleyball. They 
were knocking the heck 
out of the ball, sending the 
volleyball flying through 
the air at a tremendous 
speed. 

As I was observing 
the volleyball being served 
over the net, another person 
with another volleyball was 
serving as well. As she hit the ball, my head was turned 
to the right. The ball was coming straight for the left 
side of my face at a high speed. 

I barely sensed that the ball was about to hit my 
face when all of a sudden, almost at the speed of light, 
a hand struck out and deviated the ball away from my 
face. If Ramsey hadn’t been there and struck the ball 
as he did, I may have had some sense knocked into my 
head and a black eye along with it. 

I thought to myself, this is another lucky omen 
of mine. Somewhere, somehow, someone is watching 
over me. 

Sho-naa-bish, Ramsey. 

Have you had any incidents like this? I bet you 
have! 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. 


Resolution: Approval of Joshua Abe Jumper to 
assume ownership of pasture land. 

Resolution: Authorization for the creation of 
Tribal and state limited liability companies. 

Resolution: Termination of the sublease between 
The Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. as landlord and 
Sempar, a Seminole company LLC, as tenant. 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

W hen I was watching the presidential 
debate, it occurred to me that 
the issues Obama and Romney 
were talking about are really no different than 
the issues we are facing. They want the United 
States to prosper. We want the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida to prosper. Just like our national leaders, 
we Tribal leaders need to understand the needs of 
the Tribal members, be certain we have the right 
training, social support, recreation programs and 
education in place to provide a solid foundation 
for each Tribal member to be successful. 

Success is really not how much money I’m 
making. Success is NOT falling into the alcohol 
rut. Success is NOT falling into the drug rut that 
has taken down so many of our Tribal members. 
Each Tribal member should know that he or she 
must contribute to the progress and success of the 
Tribe. 

The more I watched the debates, the more our 
issues seemed the same, only on a different scale. 
As I travel across the country, I’ve observed that 
all Tribes are fighting the same issues as well, just 
on a different scale. When Obama and Romney 
were talking about cutting taxes, whether it be 
business or individual, and the need to create 
jobs in the U.S., we are no different here at the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida. 

We have to evaluate all our programs and 
above all, make sure our sovereignty is protected, 
whether it be from challenges by the IRS or 
new rules and regulations from our own U.S. 
government. Our sovereignty is being attacked 
from many different angles, and we must be 
diligent in our defense. We have to protect our 
sovereignty at all costs. 

To be lax in the defense and protection of our 
sovereignty is a disservice and is disrespectful to 
those Tribal members who came before us, who 
fought and worked long hours to forge the system 
of government we now have. They didn’t make 
these sacrifices to watch us just roll over and 
become a people who turn the other cheek. 

I speak a lot about these things. I truly want 
Tribal members to understand that while on one 
hand, we are doing everything we can to protect 
the Tribe, we also have to do it in such a way that 
interacts with the United States. We can’t adopt 
the attitudes of some of these countries that defy 
everyone and say it’s my way or the highway. 
That’s not the right approach to take. 

Even though at times we may sound like 
a broken record, these issues have to be on the 
forefront. Unless we want to go back to the 
days where we rely on selling our baskets and 
patchwork, we have to fight harder to maintain 
our status and protect the achievements that have 
been attained. 

The Board Administration has been very 
diligent in recognizing the responsibility put 
before us in both protecting and utilizing our 
sovereignty. We work every day to protect and 
capitalize on our advantages as a sovereign nation. 
For example, we are in the process of becoming 
our own fuel distributor, which will allow us to 
undercut our pricing, lead to more gas being sold 
and the ability to sell gas we buy at the Port for 
lower prices to the “jobbers” who sell it to the gas 
stations. 

We leverage our sovereignty; we leverage 
our tax-exempt status. Those are the rights we 
have been given, and if we don’t exercise those 
rights, shame on us! 

There are other projects we are developing. 
We are looking for other legal opinions to make 
sure the Tribe is not doing anything to derail 
our success. Whatever the project, whatever we 
eventually roll out will be designed to not only 
be successful on its own but also to complement 
other Tribal projects and programs already in 
place. 

One of the most exciting ventures we are 
working on is the manufacture and distribution 
of Seminole-brand electronic cigarettes. This is 
a project we have developed over a nine-month 
period: looking hard at the industry, identifying 
the future trends, how the big tobacco companies 
fit in, distribution scenarios, meeting after 
meeting. 

We feel we have the right partner - Safecig, 
headed by John Cameron, the brother of James 
Cameron (director of Titanic , Avatar). We have 
brought in Seamus Blackley, the inventor of the 
Xbox, as the brain behind the technology and 
a host of other well-known executives in tech, 
marketing and distribution industries. 

Our approach to this venture is not only 
to capture our share of the retail business for 
Seminole-brand electronic cigarettes and cigars 
but also to be the first American manufacturer 
of electronic cigarettes and cigars. Currently, the 


ones on the market now 
are all made in China. 

The biggest tobacco 
companies - Lorillard, 

Philip Morris, R.J. 

Reynolds - have all 
announced they are 
going into the electronic 
cigarette business. 

When it is time, we 
will manufacture their 
products. 

The big tobacco 
companies, we have all 
been in communication. We have learned enough 
about this business to be certain electronic 
cigarettes are a growing trend. They allow people 
to get their nicotine fix without inhaling the 
known carcinogens in the real cigarette. There is 
no secondhand smoke. The smoke that comes out 
is water vapor. 

We have purchased and are preparing a few 
buildings. I hope to have a manufacturing plant 
up and running by May 2013. That’s our target 
date. 

As far as the retail, we are in communication 
with 7-Eleven, and we are expecting a retail 
agreement that will give us shelf space in 43,000 
stores. We are also in touch with Walmarts, 
Costcos and casinos in various jurisdictions that 
have non-smoking poker rooms and other casino 
areas. Our product will be available on JetBlue 
and Virgin Airlines. 

We believe this is a venture that has long- 
term sustainability. We believe we have the right 
partners to make this work. When we were at G2E 
(the recent Global Gaming Expo in Las Vegas), a 
number of casino executives stopped by talking 
about electronic cigarettes in relation to gifts to 
high-stakes players, reducing housekeeping costs 
and many different marketing scenarios. We were 
very well received. 

Roughly 400,000 people will succumb to 
cancer associated with smoking this year. All of 
us have family members who died because of 
cigarettes. I have to say, the humanitarian side of 
this project really got to us. The ability to affect 
the country, the world . . . that is huge! 

The financial aspect was always a given. But 
to be in a position where you can affect someone’s 
life, how special is that? We have testimonials 
from staff who go on and on about how good this 
product has made them feel, how it changed their 
lives, how without inhaling cigarette smoke, the 
lung capacity increases, how breathing is easier 
and you don’t have to be asked by your significant 
other to walk outside. There is no smoke to bother 
anybody. 

When we mentioned that we were pursuing 
the idea of manufacturing, the reaction we had 
from a number of people was, “What?” The big 
tobacco companies were surprised. But they 
recognize the trend. But you see, the tobacco 
companies can’t come right out and say, “You 
were right, smoking causes cancer,” and tell how 
we are going to sell electronic cigarettes. It’s kind 
of like BP; they want to talk about what they are 
going to do to help the whole economy. 

I’m very proud that this administration is 
spending long hours and going where we have to 
go and doing what we have to do to evaluate these 
opportunities. This administration has accepted 
the challenge and is meeting the challenge head 
on. We don’t rest until the job is done. There are a 
lot of long meetings. Even when I was out in L.A. 
enjoying my birthday, I was in their backyard, so 
I called up and set up a meeting. 

It’s not just me. We really don’t have any 
time off, none of us. But that is what we signed 
up for. There is a lot of work to do, and it’s our 
job to do it. I hope as people read these monthly 
reports in The Tribune , they realize that right now, 
in a time when it is much easier to do nothing, 
we are taking our responsibility seriously. We are 
committed and are not going to rest until we do 
everything in our power to secure our future for 
current and future Tribal members. 

In order to do our job and the long hours, I 
joke about it by saying, “If I’m still married at 
the end of our term, it’ll be a success!” I mean 
sometimes I feel as if my house is a dressing 
room. I drive up, go in the house, jump in the 
shower, get dressed and get back on it. But all 
work and no play is not good, either. 

So we all are facing a challenge to find that 
balance. For this we ask for everyone’s blessing 
every day. Please say a little prayer for us. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr. is President of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc. 


Letter to the editor 


Dear Tribune , 

I have been following The Tribune for a long while now. I recently have read that Rev. Wonder 
Johns has passed. The late Rev. Wonder Johns and widow wife Mary L. Johns, of the Brighton 
community, raised me while I was a small, young boy in their home. I was taken very well care 
of. Early this year, I had received a letter from Mary Johns telling me of their loss of the late Victor 
Johns, their late son. (Wonder is Panther Clan.) I feel that, like many late members, Wonder, too, 
should be respected with some sort of sport memorial if he hasn’t already received one. 

Wonder spent many years devoted to bettering the communities as he was able; he directed 
a hog farm and citrus groves; he was an excellent cattleman and one of many pasture and cattle 
owners, among others. He pastored many miles to help lead God’s faithfuls. I’ve seen first-hand the 
successful businessman that he was while he was here; he’s gone, but he is still here. 

I’ve been keeping track of individual and community events and otherwise the like, etc. 
Brighton Rez’s Cheryl Fish’s son Richard Harris was diagnosed (AML) leukemia, and I would like 
to know how Richard is progressing. His mother, Richard’s, is a friend to me. I wrote to ministries 
close and far to pray for Richard and attended church services to also request prayer for Richard. I 
only received one reply from one ministry concerning Richard Harris’ conditions; I hope he is OK, 
or if he’s since left us, I pray his family and rez community receives comfort from the Great Spirit. 

I had broken my left arm previous to finding out about Richard Harris’ conditions and was 
overwhelmed, almost going AWOL, but I controlled my predicament well considering what 
happened to Harris. 

I read the Sept 28 issue. Alex Johns is a close friend to me, and I remember what it was like to 
speak to him in 2003 in the Hollywood Tribal Office. He’s an awesome person and his sister is a 
wonderful person to cross paths with if one has that luck! Alex Johns, keep up the great successes. 

Everyone of The Seminole Tribune , I give best wishes and luck to your future and present. To 
the many successfuls in Sept. 28 issue, I hope to all the best that life can offer and give you! 

Sincerely, 

Way lan Jim 



Board of Directors 
convenes for regular meeting 



BY CAMELLIA SM ITH-0SCE 0LA 
Editor in Chief 
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Community A 


Senior profile: Wanda Bowers 



Trail Fish Fry brings 
community together 


BY J UDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

HOLLYWOOD — Wanda Bowers 
has made a lifetime commitment to being 
an ambassador of the Seminole Tribe. As 
a student in the public schools, a past Miss 
Florida Seminole Princess, an entrepreneur 
and a program director, she has served her 
Tribe with pride and respect. She is proud 
to be Seminole and considers it a privilege 
to represent her people. 

Her Miccosukee/Creek heritage is 
very important to her, and she has made it a 
priority in the education of her own children 
and the young people she influences 
through her position with the Tribe. Some 
of her fondest memories are of the time 
she spent in the Brighton Bird Clan camp 
of her grandparents, Lena Bowers and Eli 
Morgan. 

Wanda’s father, Casey Bowers, was 
introduced to cattle ranching at an early age 
as his family participated in the development 
of the Seminole cattle industry. Becoming a 
Christian, the young cowboy traveled with 
his church to Oklahoma, where he met and 
married Stella Narcomy, a Creek girl from 
the Deer Clan from Oklahoma. 

Casey found it necessary to supplement 
his ranching income in order to raise a 
family. Moving close to work opportunities 
in Hollywood, he joined the construction 
industry and became a mason, but his 
heart was always in Brighton, where he 
maintained a herd of cattle. Being a cowboy 
was his first love, and he took his children 



Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

Wanda Bowers in 1968. 


to the ranch whenever possible. 

Wanda Faye Bowers was bom on Aug. 
28, 1951 in a Fort Lauderdale hospital. Her 
parents, Casey and Stella Bowers, were 
living in a small wood-frame stmcture 
on the Dania Reservation. She and her 
brothers, Steven and the late Russell, 
spent their early years growing up in close 
proximity to the site of the church and 
trailer park. Together they watched the 
development of the Seminole community 
and were among the first families to occupy 
the newly constmcted permanent housing. 

When the Tribe adopted its Constitution 
in 1957, Wanda was just reaching school 
age. Only a few Tribal members attended 
public schools at this time, but the need for 
education was apparent, and more families 
were enrolling their children. 

“Public school was a difficult transition 
for many of the kids,” Wanda said. “We 
were raised within our own community, had 
little outside interaction and the majority of 
our parents spoke Mikasuki at home. This 
created stumbling blocks for many of the 
students that were difficult to overcome. 
Teachers pointed out to our parents that it 
would be beneficial to our comprehension 
skills if they only spoke English at home, 
but this was not always the case. Some of 
the children became discouraged and did 
not complete school.” 

Wanda indicated that this language 
issue had pros and cons. Her father started 
only speaking English to his children, 
and therefore, they grew up with limited 
knowledge of their language, but it helped 
them do well in school. Unfortunately, it 
left them with passive skills in Mikasuki. 
Native language skills are important to 
preservation of culture, and she is happy to 
see the emphasis that the Tribe is placing 
on teaching Creek and Mikasuki in the 
schools and culture programs. 

“When the other students and coaches 
recognized that we excelled in sports, 
it helped us fit into the student body and 
achieve acceptance,” Wanda said. “With 
acceptance came more self-confidence 
and better performance that led to higher 
attendance and grades. You had to make the 
grades or you couldn’t play sports, and that 
became a strong motivator.” 

When Connie Gowen became the first 
Miss Florida Seminole in 1957, it opened 
a new field of opportunity for young 
women in the Tribe. With the title came 
a responsibility to favorably represent 
the Tribal members and serve as an 
ambassador. She became a role model to 
the younger girls and someone they could 
strive to emulate as they dreamed of some 


day competing for the crown. 

That dream came true for Wanda 
when she won the coveted titled in 1968 
and 1969. Each of the princesses has made 
her own contributions to the position. 
Traditional attire and a beaded crown 
have always distinguished the appearance 
of the recipient, but the items have 
undergone transition over the years, and an 
embroidered sash has been added. 

As Miss Florida Seminole, Wanda 
realized that knowledge of community, 
culture and history were important factors 
in adequately representing the Seminole 
people. She advocated that it is important 
to know about the problems that exist and 
to display a positive attitude and pride in 
your ethnicity. 

Following her reign, Wanda married 
David McCall and accepted one of the most 
important roles of her life when she became 
the mother of Christine, Casey and Elliott 
Levi. She also took in David’s other kids, 
twins Danielle and David, twins, and Justin 
McCall, raising them as her own. While she 
has known much joy and triumph in her 
life, she has also had to endure her share 
of tragedies. She lost Casey, Elliott and her 
husband while they were just beginning to 
experience life. When David passed, she 
was left a young widow and single mother. 
Elliott passed when he was 5, and Casey 
departed shortly after graduation from high 
school. Even though these losses have had 
a profound effect upon her, she has found 
the strength to continue and cherishes their 
memories. 

Her daughter, Christine, graduated 
from high school with honors and then 
followed in her mother’s footsteps as Miss 
Florida Seminole. She attended Florida 
State University (FSU), where she earned 
a bachelor’s degree in social work. As 
a student at FSU during her reign, she 
juggled her busy schedule to maintain her 
high GPA while traveling extensively to 
meet her commitments. It wasn’t always 
easy, but she had inherited her mother’s 
perseverance and did an exceptional job 
with her mother’s support. 

Wanda recognized the potential of the 
role of Miss Florida Seminole and, after 
several years, accepted the position of 
director of the program. Under her guidance, 
it has developed into an important vehicle 
for young Tribal women competing for the 
crown to enhance their skills in a manner 
that will benefit them in their careers, social 
lives and personal achievements. 

+ See WANDA on page 5A 


BY BRETT D ALY 
Senior Editor 

TRAIL — The Trail community 
hosted their annual Fish Fry for Seminoles 
in Recovery on Oct. 13, bringing the 
community together to celebrate life and 
sobriety. 

The fourth annual event, held at the 
Trail Independent Baptist Church with 
about 60 people in attendance, kicked 
off with a welcome address from Family 
Services director Helene Buster, while 
others started frying 100 pounds of grouper 
under the chickees. 

“We want people to know that we’re 
here to help,” she said. “We want everyone 
to come and feel welcomed.” 

The Family Services Department 
created Seminoles in Recovery in 1993 in an 
attempt to provide conferences and support 
to Seminoles with addictions, Buster said. 
Since its inception, the program has grown 
to include several annual conferences and 
events, including the Fish Fry, to promote 
camaraderie among people who seek help 
with recovery. 

Trial resident Jake Keyser started the 


Trail Fish Fry four years ago after attending 
a similar event in Tampa. The Tampa event, 
he said, showed him that he could have fun 
without alcohol. 

“Everyone was having a good time, so 
I thought it would be nice to have one here,” 
he said. “We have to stick together to show 
there’s a better way.” 

Alcoholics and Narcotics Anonymous 
meetings were both held at the Trail Fish 
Fry, during which participants read stories 
of recovery and shared their personal 
achievements. 

Fred Mullins, Family Services 
prevention specialist, said the events 
sponsored by Seminoles in Recovery 
show members that they can have fun 
without high-risk components and that they 
have support from other members of the 
community. 

“The event involves having fellowship 
and encouraging others in their commitment 
to sobriety,” he said. “The real goal is that 
people move from a systematic program to 
a [positive role] within their Tribe.” 


+ See FISH FRY on page 10A 





Beverly Bidney 

People in pink gather in front of the Frank Billie Tribal Field Office in Big Cypress. 


The color pink marks Breast Cancer 
Awareness Day across the Tribe 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

October is National Breast Cancer 
Awareness Month, and the Seminole 
Tribe made sure to do its part in raising 
awareness. 

Tribal members in Big Cypress 
gathered to show support for the global 
campaign by wearing pink, decorating 
cookies and participating in a breast cancer 
walk. Some people had personal reasons 
for attending the event sponsored by the 
Health Department; others just wanted to 
show support for a worthy cause. 

“We want everyone to learn more 
about breast cancer and have awareness 
for themselves,” said Brenda Bordogna, 
Health Education coordinator. “More 
knowledge means less fear. We try to get 
people to seek help early.” 

About 45 people gathered in front 


of the Frank Billie Tribal Field Office 
for a photo before heading out to the Big 
Cypress Fitness Trail for the walk. 

Breast cancer has hit Big Cypress 
Library assistant Brenda Townsend’s 
family hard; she lost an aunt to the disease, 
and her sister just completed her last 
treatment for breast cancer. 

“She’s walking with me now,” said 
Townsend, who wore a photo of her sister 
on her shirt. 

Victoria Hernandez started getting 
mammograms at age 20, after her aunt died 
from breast cancer. 

“More and more people are getting 
breast cancer, so I want to stay on top of 
it,” Hernandez said. “I do all the walks, 
including in Miami. It’s a big thing for me 
and my family.” 

Other reservations showed their 
support as well. Over in Immokalee, Tribal 
members and employees gathered on Oct. 


16 for a Breast Cancer Walk to encourage 
awareness. In Brighton and Hollywood, 
the Human Resources Department held a 
Wear Pink Day in coordination with their 
employee birthday luncheons. The Health 
Department set up tables at the events to 
raise awareness about the disease, which 
affects more than 220,000 women in the 
United States annually, according to the 
National Breast Cancer Foundation. 

Medical advances account for higher 
survival rates than ever, so detecting 
the disease early is critical. The mobile 
mammogram van will be in Big Cypress 
in November. The Health Department can 
schedule a mammogram for those people 
who haven’t had one yet this year. Contact 
the Wellness Center at 863-983-5798. 


♦ See more WEAR PINK photos on page 10A 


Business profile: Fantasy 
Lighting/The Hunters’ Den 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

OKEECHOBEE — After working for 
the Tribe for many years, Christie Strickland 
knew she wanted to try something new. She 
and her husband, Earl, noticed Okeechobee 
didn’t have any lighting stores and 
decided to fill that niche. Earl worked as 
an electrician for 29 years, so the business 
made sense to them both. Christie retired, 
and they opened Fantasy Lighting in 2003. 

The Stricklands also enjoy the outdoors, 
especially hunting and fishing. When a local 
outdoor outfitting business was about to 
close in 2006, they saw another opportunity 
and took it. The Stricklands bought out the 
entire inventory and opened The Hunters’ 
Den, which sells almost everything 
necessary for an outdoor adventure - except 
firearms. 

The two stores are located 
unexpectedly, yet conveniently, under one 
roof in downtown Okeechobee. 

“We combined the two because we are 
the only employees,” Earl said. 

Because many people in the area like 
to hunt and fish, the outdoor business brings 


in the most traffic. But people still need 
lighting for their homes. 

“If wives come shopping with their 
husbands and they don’t like to hunt, they 
can always look for lights,” Christie said. 

The front of the store contains the 
lighting and chandeliers all on one wall. 
And because of limited space, lamps dangle 
from the ceiling, hang on the wall and stand 
on the floor. Inventory includes lamps, 
chandeliers, pendant lights, under-counter 
lighting and bathroom, outdoor and indoor 
fixtures, as well as ceiling fans. 

As a Tribal vendor, Fantasy Lighting 
may submit bids when Tribal members 
build their homes. Other Tribal vendors also 
come to them for business, many who know 
Earl from his electrician days. 

“We deliver and warranty the 
merchandise for one year,” Earl said. “Our 
goal is to have 10 customers walk in and 
fulfill 10 houses with the inventory we 
own.” 

The Stricklands came up with the name 
Fantasy Lighting on a long drive home from 
Tennessee. 

♦ See BUSINESS on pagelOA 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Christie, Hunter and Earl Strickland are in The Hunters’ Den/Fantasy Lighting. 
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Indivisible exhibition on display 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Throughout history, the lives 
of Native Americans and African Americans have 
intersected. Their rich histories are seldom on display 
together, but thanks to the National Museum of the 
American Indian, pieces of their past can be seen at 
the Willie Frank Memorial Library in Big Cypress and 
the Diane Yzaguirre Memorial Library in Immokalee 
through the Indivisible: African-Native American 
Lives in the Americas exhibit. 

“The exhibition shows how the Native and 
African Americans’ identities are interwoven,” said 
Gretchen DeBree, Big Cypress librarian. “We have 
half of the 20-panel exhibit in Big Cypress and the 
other half in Immokalee and will switch them out 
after a month so both communities will see the entire 
exhibit.” 

Seminoles featured in Indi Visible , a Smithsonian 
traveling exhibition, include Billy Bowlegs III and 
John Horse. 

Billy Bowlegs III (1862-1965), a descendent of 
African and Seminole parents, adopted the name of 
Billy Bowlegs II, a Tribal leader during the Seminole 
Wars. A member of the Snake Clan, his grandfather 


was Chief Osceola. 

John Horse, a slave of African, Seminole and 
Spanish descent, played a paramount role in the 
Second Seminole War of 1835-42. As a leader of the 
other escaped slaves who became known as the Black 
Seminoles, Horse advised Chief Osceola during the 
war. Unwilling to accept a restricted life of defeat in 
the Oklahoma Indian territory, he led a band of Black 
Seminoles into Mexico. Once there, he used the alias 
Juan Caballo and lived in Mexico the rest of his life. 

Through the themes of policy, community, 
creative resistance and lifestyles, Indivisible relates 
stories of cultural integration and diffusion, as well 
as the struggle to define and preserve identity. Since 
the arrival of Christopher Columbus in the Americas, 
Native and African people intermarried, established 
communities and shared lives and traditions. 
The exhibit outlines their survival strategies and 
involvement in social movements to fight oppressive 
conditions and racially motivated laws. 

The exhibit, on display through Nov. 23, was 
produced by the Smithsonian’s National Museum of 
the American Indian, an institution of living cultures 
dedicated to advancing knowledge and understanding 
of the lives, languages, literature, histories and arts of 
the Native peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 


Bobby Henry learns lesson: 
Don’t give the finger to a saw 


BY PETER B. G ALLAGH ER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Bobby Henry knew something was 
going to happen. He said he had a feeling. 

“A voice was sayin’, ‘Walk away. Walk away. 
Come back tomorrow. Take a break.’” But the 
Seminole Tribal elder and highly respected medicine 
man ignored his own inner voice and turned on the 
table saw. 

Whirrrrrrr. After all, Bobby thought, these were 
the last five arrows he was going to make - long 
sections of Australian pine to be fashioned into the 
colorful arrows his father taught him to make when 
he was a boy. He looked around his work area at his 
homestead in West Tampa. It was Oct. 8 just after 4 
p.m., and he had already sent his assistant home. 

Bobby moved his left hand to match the edges of 
the wood, planning to cut all five at once. He looked 
at his right hand, guiding the wood as he pushed it 
through the spinning saw. 

“For some reason, my left hand just started 
roamin’ towards the saw,” he said. 

Whirrrrrrrr. Weeeeeeeee. Suddenly the saw 
made a high sound “like it was cuttin’ aluminum or 
somethin’,” he said. “It was a different sound, and I 
looked over. It was my hand. The saw was cuttin’ my 
finger to the bone.” 

Bobby Henry had given the finger to the saw. 

It was the middle finger on his left hand. The cut 
was long and deep, stretching from his knuckle up 
to the fingernail, which was completely ripped off. 
Splayed open “like you cook a hot dog,” said Bobby, 
who quickly wrapped his hand in a napkin and ran to 
his car to get his camera to take a photo of the injury. 
“But the camera was already used up,” he said. 

He ran into his house, where wife, Annie, was on 
the couch watching TV. “Hey, Annie, I cut my hand,” 
he yelled. He grabbed the phone and called his worker, 
ordering him to come back: “Hey, we got to go to the 
emergency room,” he yelled. 

Five minutes later, they were speeding to Brandon 
Hospital. 

“I did little secrets Indian people do,” he said. “It 
worked. The hurt went down, only hurt a little bit.” 

At the emergency room, he waited three hours for 
a doctor who never came. When a nurse came over and 
asked to look at the cut, he refused. 

“Indian people don’t do that. It’s bad luck for too 
many people to see the cut. It won’t heal,” he said. “I 
wanted to see a doctor.” 

He sent his worker home. “I told him I’ll be OK,” 
he said. “It ain’t an alligator. Just one finger. I got nine 
(more).” 

Another hour later, two nurses came into the room 
to tell him the X-rays showed “it’s a bad cut,” he said. 

“I already knew that,” Bobby said. “I wanted a 
doctor to wrap it up.” 



Peter B. Gallagher 

“This ain’t s’posed to happen to a medicine man,” Bobby 
Henry said of his recent injury. 


“The bone is broken,” they told him. 

“No, it’s not,” the medicine man said. “I can move 
it.” 

They suggested he spend the night in the hospital, 
and he could see a doctor in the morning. Bobby 
refused. 

“I ain’t gonna stay in no place ‘round a bunch of 
sick people,” he said. 

He walked out. Daughter Susie came to take him 
home. Next day, Bobby went to Hillsborough County 
Hospital, where a doctor told him the bone was chipped 
but not broken. The cut was cleaned and wrapped up, 
left to heal without stitches. 

“I got to take it easy for ‘bout a week,” he said, 
laughing. “Then I’ll be back to normal, workin’ like a 
son of a gun.” 

He puts the blame on himself for the mishap. 

“Didn’t follow my own teaching,” he said, shaking 
his head. “I tell kids all the time to be careful, pay 
attention to what you’re doing when you use anything 
like a knife or saw. And walk away, take a break, come 
back tomorrow, quit when you think somethin’ might 
happen. 

“When I was a kid, the old people told me that all 
the time: ‘Don’t be stubborn. If it’s gonna happen and 
you keep goin’, it’s gonna happen. Use your brain.’” 

If anything, the incident has rejuvenated his 
longtime dream to create a chickee workshop “to teach 
kids what my grandfather and father taught me,” using 
the same words and ways used by the elders of his 
youth. 

“How to work with your hands and use your 
brain,” he said, pointing that fat, bandaged middle 
finger to his forehead. 

“Kids need to learn: Accidents can happen to 
anyone, even the medicine man.” 



♦ E-CIGS 

From page 1A 


Although not sold as a device to help quit smoking, 
electronic cigarettes have shown a 50- to 70-percent 
success rate for smokers who wanted to quit (compared 
to a 3 percent success rate for the nicotine patch, a 4 
percent success rate for gum and a 6 percent success 
rate for pharmaceuticals, Cameron said). Seminole 
Unconquered electronic cigarettes also come in three 
nicotine levels. 

“This is a new opportunity for the Tribe,” President 
Tony Sanchez Jr. said. “I was hooked from the very 
beginning when I was told about how many people 
succumb to complications from smoking. If we can save 
some individuals, then we can affect their lives.” 

Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola, a smoker for 
25 years, kicked the habit with electronic cigarettes. 

“I haven’t smoked a cigarette this year because 
of these things,” he said. “They can change your life. 
The rest of the Board was looking at me since I was the 
only smoker; I was the test dummy. I’ve tried different 
products, and this is the best one.” 

The Board spent nine months negotiating with 
Safecig, the manufacturer of the product. In addition to 
owning the brand, the Tribe owns the manufacturing side 
of the business as well. They will also have the capability 
to make private label brands for other companies once 
they move the manufacturing to Hollywood, which they 
have planned for May 2013. 

“This was a venture we knew we wanted to be in,” 
Brighton Rep. Larry Howard said. “This is better for the 
future. We are always looking for other businesses for 
the economic arm of the Tribe.” 

During the conference, about a dozen striking 
women walked around the Hard Rock Hotel lobby and 
casino handing out samples. 

The cigarettes come in a variety of flavors, including 
Classic, Tribe, Menthol, Traditional, Columbian and 
Trinidad, and each cigarette lasts about 120 puffs; one 
pack of cigarettes is roughly equivalent to 180 puffs, 


according to their website. The cigars come in three 
flavors: Chairman Cuban, President Dominican and 
Representative Honduran; each cigar is equivalent to 1 0 
tobacco cigars. 

“The launch went great; it couldn’t have been any 
better for us,” Rep. Osceola said. “We made a lot of good 
contacts of big potential customers around the country 
- in Russia, Germany, Mexico - and other Tribes 
who want to be distributors. We will be the only e-cig 
manufacturer in the country, so when we sign deals, we 
will be the manufacturer, as well as the wholesaler. This 
was a great effort by the Board.” 

The Board brought the Seminole Unconquered 
booth and product to the Global Gaming Expo (G2E) in 
Las Vegas from Oct. 1-4 as well. The event, sponsored 
by the American Gaming Association, is an international 
show by and for the gaming industry worldwide. 

“I’m glad how the booth turned out,” Big Cypress 
Rep. Joe Frank said. “We’ve gotten a lot of good 
feedback.” 


■1 ^ 



Beverly Bidney 

Founder of Safecig Jon Deak, his brother Rob Deak, President 
Tony Sanchez Jr. and Safecig CEO John Cameron gather at the 
NIGA conference to promote their new electronic cigarettes. 


+ FAIR 

From page 1A 


“I tell them not to be so closed-minded,” he said. 
“They might not get into their first choice, so they need 
a backup plan. Knowledge is power.” 

At the fair, students perused tables and asked 
about majors, athletics programs and student life. 
Some students took the opportunity to interview the 
admissions representatives. Dasani Cypress, 13, 
brought a tape recorder and a list of questions she 
wanted answered. At Florida Atlantic University’s 
table she asked about admissions. Admissions 
representative Justin Duval told her test scores and 
GPAs play a major role in the admission process, but 
extra-curricular activities can put a student over the 
edge. 

“I want to make it easy to choose a school based 
on their answers,” said Cypress, a seventh-grader at 
Ahfachkee. “I want to go into physical therapy or 
business management.” 

Duval was impressed with Cypress’ approach to 
the fair. 

“Not many students come prepared with a list of 
questions,” he said. “Most are afraid to ask questions 
and want you to read their minds.” 

Florida State University attends the college fair 
every year. 

“We’ve had a lot of interest,” FSU admissions 
representative Alberto Ortiz said. “We have some great 
Seminole students; five came this year. This is always 
a good fair for us.” 

As the students moved from school to school, they 
learned more about the process. 

“We wanted to see the schools,” said Lewis 
Gopher, 15, a ninth-grader at Okeechobee High 
School. “I learned it takes work and dedication. Some 
schools are tougher than others, but you can do it.” 

Nena Waggerby hasn’t yet decided what field she 
wants to pursue. She asked detailed questions of the 
admissions representatives. 

“I’m thinking about medical or law,” said 
Waggerby, 16, a lOth-grader at Ahfachkee. “I’m not 
sure yet, so I’m just asking questions and getting 



Beverly Bidney 

Jayce Smith, 15, Lewis Gopher, 15, and Thomas Bearden, 14, 
all of Brighton, get information about the University of South 
Florida St. Petersburg. 


information.” 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida also had a few 
tables with information about various careers at the 
fair. 

“Career opportunities range from entertainment 
to finance,” said Jim Osceola, a management trainee 
with the Tribal Career Development program. “The 
two-year training program lets you work in each 
department. Seminole Gaming is something you 
should all be proud of, and it’s a great place to have 
a career.” 

During the luncheon after the college fair, Paula 
Bowers-Sanchez motivated students to continue their 
education. 

“When I was in high school, I had no idea what 
path I’d take, but one thing was for certain: education,” 
Bowers-Sanchez said. “It was a little scary, but it made 
me a better person and opened my eyes. No matter 
what you want to do, with an education, you can do 
it. You are at the point in your lives where change 
is inevitable, so make your plans and put them into 
manageable steps. Success builds confidence, and with 
confidence there is nothing you can’t accomplish.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Ashley Gonzalez, 16, an llth-grader at Ahfachkee, and Destiny Robbins, 16, an llth-grader at Immokalee High School, get 
information about Syracuse University. 
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Brighton Community Culture center 
holds open house event 



Andrea Holata 

The Brighton Community Culture center staff pose for a picture during the open house. 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Brighton community 
members, employees and staff gathered at 
what was formerly the seniors center to get 
an insider’s view of the new home for the 
Community Culture program on Oct. 1 1 . 

The new Culture center location offers 
more space and a more centralized location 
in the community than its previous location 
off S.R. 721 at the Dan Bowers building; 
it’s now near many other frequented Tribal 
buildings, including the Preschool, Tribal 
Field Office, Education center and SPD. 
(The seniors center was relocated to a new 
17,500-square-foot facility set on 7.5 acres 
on the Brighton Reservation in May.) 

With a focus on keeping traditions 
alive, the Culture Department staff 
used the opportunity to showcase the 
services they offer. With more than 100 
people in attendance, the staff welcomed 
the community to their new home by 
displaying the arts and crafts services they 
provide. 

Emcee Johnnie Jones talked about the 
importance of the program. 

“If you teach your kids one thing, 
maybe they will grow up ‘n’ teach their 
kids,” he said. 

He also thanked Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr. for assisting in 
acquiring the building. 

“He fought for us to get this building,” 
Jones said. “If we don’t teach all these 
things, it will be forgotten.” 

Jones introduced Tribal officials 
and staff in attendance, each giving 
congratulations for having such an 
important facility and thanking all who 
made the opening possible. 


“It’s an important program we have 
here,” Councilman Bowers said. “Take 
advantage of it and pass it on to your 
relatives and friends.” 

Brighton Community Culture director 
Jenny Johns discussed the services the 
program has to offer, including instruction 
in beadwork, Native clothing and designs, 
basket making, wood carving, cultural 
cooking, Seminole doll making, chickee 
building, storytelling, practicing traditional 
medicine, speaking Creek and Mikasuki 
and more. 

Johns welcomed all community 


members to participate. 

“This (building) is here for the whole 
community,” she said. “We are here for 
the whole community, whatever you want 
to learn. That’s what we’re all about - 
working together.” 

Everyone agreed on the importance 
of preserving the identity of the Seminole 
Tribe. 

“Culture is who we are,” Hollywood 
Community Culture director Bobby Frank 
said. “This is the strong point of the Tribe, 
and if we lose it, we lose everything.” 
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Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Community Culture staff prepare lunch for open house attendees. Hollywood Community Culture director Bobby Frank visits the Creek 

display station during the Brighton Community Culture center open house. 



Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

Wanda Bowers’ father, Casey, pictured above, is preparing to brand cattle. He helped develop 
the Tribe’s cattle program. 


♦ WANDA 

From page 3A 


The platform has increased to 
include a Junior Miss Seminole, Little 
Miss Seminole and Little Mr. Seminole. 

She assessed the relationship of her 
program with other princess pageants 
and developed a structure competitive 
with Miss Indian World. The participants 
in her curriculum receive instruction in 
public speaking, appearance, cultural 
awareness, poise, presentation, talent, 
social graces, etiquette, history and 
language. Participants must maintain 
a GPA of 2.0 or higher, work their trip 
schedule around exams and carry laptops 
to complete assignments online. 

“We must feel good about ourselves 
if we are to exhibit a demeanor that 
will influence how others perceive us,” 
Wanda said. “This is important on both 
a personal and Tribal level and will have 
a positive impact upon our future. As 
ambassadors, our Seminole royalty has 
the opportunity to travel and learn about 
other Native American cultures and tell 
our story from our perspective.” 

Under her guidance, Miss Florida 
Seminole makes numerous appearances 
at Seminole Tribal events, Miss Indian 
World, the Gathering of Nations and 
FSU and receives a host of invitations to 
public and Native American activities. 
Travel opportunities have taken them 


across the United States, to Canada and 
on one occasion, to Europe. 

“I want to thank the Tribal Council, 
who have always been very supportive 
during my annual struggle for a budget, 
and the local communities, who help 
to make our program an overwhelming 
success,” Wanda said. “Their sponsorship 
makes it possible for us to adequately 
represent them.” 

Wanda could be described as a 
workaholic as she strives to make use 
of every available waking hour. As an 
entrepreneur, she has established her 
own business, “Wanda’s Seminole She- 
La-Musk-Kee,” (Stuff You Use) with the 
logo “The Unconquered Seminole.” 

“It all started with a coffee cup,” 
Wanda said. “I love coffee, and in 
my daily contacts and travels I have 
encountered a lot of personalized and 
promotional cups. Before long I was 
collecting, and then I decided it was 
time for the Seminole Tribe to join my 
collection. After designing that first cup 
and seeing its potential, my inventory 
expanded, and the orders started to 
arrive.” 

Wanda promotes the Tribe through 
her distinctive line of office and 
promotional items that include flags, 
pens, stationary, money clips, back packs, 
event commemoratives and a variety of 
other resources. She makes creative use 
of patchwork, Tribal colors and the seals 
of the Council and Board. 
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Judy Weeks 

Naples youth gather around firefighter Jonathan Menendez to examine his firefighting attire. 


Immokalee youth get a visit from Fire Rescue 



Omar Rodriguez Omar Rodriguez 

Fire Marshall Robert Brown talks to the kids about how to prevent and react to a fire. Jordan Osceola practices with a fire extinguisher. 


Naples community youth 
learn about fire safety 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

NAPLES — The children of the Naples 
community ran out waving their hands to 
greet representatives of the Seminole Fire 
Rescue Department when they first caught 
sight of the big red fire truck pulling into the 
driveway on Sept. 22. 

As the team of professionals 
dismounted the truck, it was immediately 
apparent that this wasn’t their first encounter 
but a greeting of old friends. The boys and 
girls take fire prevention seriously and look 
forward to interacting with the Fire Rescue 
crew on a regular basis. 

Swarming around the truck, they 
were given a thorough tour of all its 
compartments and equipment and learned 
valuable lifesaving tips to take home and 
teach their parents. 

Kicking off the first demonstration, 
the boys and girls learned how fast a fire 
can flare up in dry grass and leaves and 
the importance of spreading a help alert as 
fast as possible. They eagerly took turns 
examining the fire extinguisher and learning 
how it works. 

“If I’m burning up, I won’t run around. 
I’m going to stop, drop and roll,” yelled 
5-year-old Angelina Osceola-Lugo as she 
threw herself on the ground. “I learned that 
from Sparky the Fire Dog.” 

Fire Marshall Robert Brown assured 
her that Sparky and his other puppet friends 
Stan, Joey and Bill were prepared to take 
the stage for an informative show. Cheerful 
music announced the puppet performance, 
and the children crowded around to interact 
with the program. 

“When the call comes to fight a fire, we 
have to move quickly,” Lt. Bruce Britton 
said. “Being prepared and able to move 


rapidly can mean the difference when 
saving lives and property. We have our 
protective clothing, boots, oxygen tank and 
mask arranged in the station for immediate 
action to save time.” 

Racing a stopwatch, firefighter 
Jonathan Menendez demonstrated the 
reaction time necessary to answer a fire call 
in full gear. 

While he dressed, the purpose of 
each piece of equipment was explained. 
Afterward, the children took turns trying on 
the fire hat and asked numerous questions 
about the oxygen mask. 

Each youngster received an insulated 
tote bag with an assortment of school 
supplies to commemorate Fire Prevention 
Month. 



Judy Weeks 

Aspen Tommie tries on a firefighter’s hat during 
the Fire Rescue Department’s demonstration. 



Omar Rodriguez Omar Rodriguez 

Mauro Raynosa sprays a fire extinguisher. Anthony Raynosa gets ready to spray a fire extinguisher. 



Omar Rodriguez 


Omar Rodriguez 


Jaylee Perez talks to a Fire official. 


Lt. Bruce Britton explains the many features of a firefighter’s gear. 


Trail community gets in on Fire Prevention Month activities 



Kathryn Stolarz Kathryn Stolarz Kathryn Stolarz 

Tribal members in Trail visit the Fire Rescue truck at the Huggins Camp. Firefighters show the Trail community their uniforms and equipment. Trail youth excitedly explore the inside of a fire truck on Sept. 28. 


Trusted Pest Control Provider for the Seminole Tribe of Florido 

BBB (A+ rating) 



DON'T WAIT 
ANY LONGER, 
CALL THE EXPERTS! 


Ants • Roaches • Spiders • Rodents 
Mosquitos • Lawn Spray • Whitefly 

Serving the Gold Coast to the Treasure Coast 


Broward Palm Beach 

954 * 42 1*9981 561 * 347*2930 

Email: haggertyservice@bellsouth.net 




JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 

Modifications 

Appeals 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 


Paternity I 


ssues 


Child Support Domestic Violence 
(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 


www.HaggertyServices.com 
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Help kids live a life without bullying 


SUBMI TTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHFORD 
Seminole Tribe Police Chief 

Back when I was a kid, bullies 
existed without a doubt. However, the 
severity of bullying and the frequency 
in which it occurs with our kids today is 
alarming. I believe most of us are familiar 
with bullying, which entails threatening 
or making fun of kids, hitting them and 
talking about them behind their backs. It is 
the intimidation of a weaker person or the 
mistreatment of somebody in a vulnerable 
situation. 

Today, we have the added component 
of cyberbully ing. A victim is still 
intimidated, mistreated or left feeling 
vulnerable, but it’s through the use of 
electronic technology, like computers 
and cell phones, including social media, 
text messages, emails and chatting. For 
example, a rumor or a picture about a child 
can be sent anonymously and be posted 
on a social networking site, allowing for 
quick distribution for a large audience to 
see. Cyberbully ing can happen 24 hours a 
day, 7 days a week and can even reach a 
child who may be home alone. Tracing the 


source is difficult. 

Bullying in any form challenges 
parents because it is usually a silent threat 
to kids, and we often do not know that it 
is happening. Kids tend to keep it a secret 
because they are afraid and embarrassed. 
However, the following are some telltale 
signs parents can look for that may indicate 
a child suffers from bullying: 

• A child seems quiet or withdrawn, 
not showing interest in things that used to 
be a symbol of enjoyment. 

• A child frequently complains about 
not feeling well, thereby missing school. 

• A child’s general demeanor changes, 
such as acting more stressed than normal. 

• Use of alcohol and/or drugs. 

• Skipping school. 

• Poor grades. 

How can we help our kids stay safe 
from being bullied, as well as save them 
from becoming a bully? 

• Look at the cell phones of children, 
and sit with them while they are on the 
computer. 

• Talk to kids and help them 
understand what bullying entails; tell them 
it is unacceptable, and stand up to it safely. 

• Listen to your kids and know their 


friends. Ask questions 
about what they do and 
who they spend their 
time with. 

• Make sure kids 
have hobbies and fun 
things that keep their 
self-esteem high along 
with their level of confidence. (A person 
often bullies someone because of their 
own lack of self-esteem. They feel better 
making someone else feel vulnerable.) 

• Teach kids to be respectful. Model 
this behavior and lead by example. 

Keep open and honest communication 
with your child. This will enhance the 
chance he/she will come to you about the 
issue of bullying. The goal is to be sure 
children feel comfortable enough to come 
and discuss items of this nature early on to 
prevent the bullying from escalating. As 
adults, it is our responsibility to uncover 
the signs of a bully or someone being 
bullied by staying involved, informed and 
educated. 

We cannot have a child feel let down 
because as a parent we lacked awareness. 




Photo courtesy of State University Libraries of Florida 

The historic 1950 FSU Fight Song meeting: (sitting) song composer Thomas Wright and FSU 
president Doak Campbell; (standing) song lyricist Doug Alley and Student Government president 
Reubin Askew. 


Hah-Tung-Ke: FSU Fight Song 


Deputy Fire Chief Mark Steele joins 
Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 


SUBMITTED BY DONALD DIPETRILLO 
Seminole Tribe Fire Chief 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida is 
proud to announce the appointment of 
Mark A. Steele as the Deputy Chief 
of Administration for the Fire Rescue 
Department. Chief Steele brings more than 
30 years of fire, medical and emergency 
service experience to the Tribe and has a 
long history of serving the residents and 
visitors of the Hollywood Reservation 
while employed in various capacities 
by the City of Hollywood Fire Rescue 
Department. 

“It’s a privilege to be associated with 
such a fine organization, with such a deep 
history and one that has an outstanding 


approach to personal service to the Tribal 
members and visitors,” Chief Steele said. 

Chief Steele holds a bachelor’s degree 
from St. Thomas University, two associate 
degrees from Broward College in fire 
science and emergency medical services, 
and multiple certifications in the fire and 
medical field. 

Fire Chief Donald DiPetrillo 
appointed Chief Steele in late August to be 
responsible for coordination and oversight 
of the divisions of fire/EMS, training, 
administration and prevention/life safety 
education. 

While employed by the city, Chief 
Steele directed or participated in multiple 
capacities, including administration, 
field operations, training and specialty 


services, beach 
safety, dive rescue, 
hazardous materials, 
grants management, 
public information 
and emergency 
management. He 
also served as a 
flight paramedic and 
EMS instructor, and 
he worked with various citizen volunteer 
groups. 

Chief Steele was selected as the 
Broward County EMS Educator of the 
Year in 2000 and Hero of the Year in 2003. 

The Seminole Tribe welcomes him to 
the Office of Public Safety family. 



Fire Rescue holds 
Fire Prevention Month events 



SUBMIT TED BY BRUCE BRITTON 
Seminole Tribe Fire Lieutenant 

The purpose of Fire Prevention 
Month is to teach children about fire safety 
practices and what to do if a fire occurs. 
This year’s theme for Fire Prevention 
Month was “Two ways out.” This means 
making sure that in case of a fire, you have 
two ways out of each room in the house. 
This may include a door and a window. 
Fire Rescue presented this message, as 
well as other safety messages, through 
different activities during the month. 

Fire Prevention House prop 
The Fire Prevention House prop was 
designed and built in 2011 to simulate a 
residential structure. This year, children 
learned how to put out a fire on the stove 
in the kitchen and how to escape a house 
when it is on fire. The objective was for the 
children to learn how to crawl low through 
a 3-by-3-foot maze and beneath the smoke 
(sheet) until they made it outside to safety. 
They learned that everyone in the home 
must go immediately to a predetermined 
meeting place, which may be a tree, 
mailbox or the beginning of a driveway in 
front of the house. This is called a home 
escape plan, which the family creates in 
advance to ensure everyone makes it out of 
the house safely. 

Fire safety puppet show 
Stop, Drop and Roll was the song 
children sung along to as their puppet 
friends Stan the Fire Dog, Joey, Maria and 
Bill the Lil Firefighter demonstrated the 
technique on stage while the music played. 
Sparky went into the crowd to show the 
children how to do the maneuver up close. 
The children were reminded that they 
should never run around when their clothes 
are on fire because it will fan the flames, so 
“stop, drop and r-o-o-o-o-l-l!” 

Wild land firefighter 
Florida is No. 2 in the entire country 
for wild land fires. Wild land firefighters 
talked to children about how brush fires 


commonly start and how to prevent 
them. For example, they teach children to 
never pick up a lighter off the ground and 
instead, go tell an adult. Children learned 
about different tools they may use, like a 
fire shelter, a flapper and a drip torch. In 
addition, children sprayed water from 
the fire hose on the brush truck, an off- 
road vehicle used to attack brush fires in 
difficult terrain that a normal fire engine 
cannot operate in. 

Firefighter personal protection 
equipment 

Bunker gear, or firefighter protective 
clothing, is made with three layers of 
material that protects firefighters from heat 
and flames. A self-contained breathing 
apparatus (SCBA), or an air tank, 
provides them with breathable air in toxic 
environments for an average of 20 minutes 
under working conditions. However, this 


demonstration involved more than just a 
firefighter putting on protective clothes 
and an air tank. The children learned the 
following during this one activity: 

• Pants and coats - A firefighter must 
be able to jump out of bed at any time of 
the night and get dressed in a matter of 
seconds to respond to a fire alarm. How 
long does it take you to wake up and get 
dressed for school in the morning? Do you 
go to your bed early to get plenty of rest for 
the next day? 

• SCBA - If firefighters did not 
have air tanks, they would not be able to 
enter smoke-filled structures to fight fires 
and rescue people. This is because fires 
produce toxic smoke and gases that make 
people sick if they breathe it in. If a fire 
occurs in a home, get low and crawl out 
because smoke rises toward the ceiling and 
the cleaner air is close to the ground. 

• Seatbelt - In order to properly wear 
the SCBA, a firefighter must buckle a 
seatbelt-like strap around the front of his/ 
her waist to keep it in place. How many 
of you always buckle your seatbelt when 
you get into a car? What can happen if you 
do not wear a seatbelt and the car stops 
suddenly or collides with another vehicle? 
Do mom and dad fasten their seatbelts 
every time as well? 

• Helmet - A firefighter’s helmet 
protects his/her head from heat, flames and 
falling debris. Do you wear a helmet when 
you ride your bike, scooter, skateboard or 
ATV? What kind of injuries can occur if 
your head hits the ground without a helmet 
on? 

Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue provides 
fun and interactive activities for children. 
Most importantly, they help reinforce 
important fire safety concepts at the same 
time. 

We hope that after reading this article 
you will have a better understanding 
of what makes Seminole Tribe’s Fire 
Prevention Month events special. 



BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — One of the most 
famous songs using the Seminole Indian 
name and image is none other than the 
FSU Fight Song , which has been played 
at every Florida State University football 
game since 1950. 

That was the year FSU professor of 
music Tommy Wright noticed song lyrics 
written by master’s English student Doug 
Alley printed in the Florida Flambeau , the 
official newspaper of the FSU Seminoles. 
Prior to the fall of 1950, FSU had no 
official fight song. In a video interview 
posted on The Florida Times-Unions 
website, Wright said the university was 
“using the words to On Wisconsin to the 
(music of) Notre Dame Victory March.” 
Wright said, “I thought, 4 We oughta have 
our own fight song!”’ 

Alley’s words inspired Wright: “I 
thought, ‘Gosh those words are good. I’m 
gonna write some music to that.’” Wright 
said he immediately went to his studio that 
afternoon, composed the now-familiar 
score and brought it to the FSU marching 
band director. 

“He had it arranged and put it on the 
field the next Saturday,” said Wright, who 
retired in 2008 after 59 years at FSU. “A 
week later they voted it in.” 

The FSU Fight Song was officially 
premiered by the newly christened 
Marching Chiefs at the 1950 homecoming 
game halftime show, which also included 
a dedication ceremony naming the stadium 


in honor of university president Doak 
Campbell. Sixty-two years later, it is one 
of the most widely recognized college 
tunes in the country, played repeatedly at 
all FSU sporting events. Mission Control 
used the song to awaken FSU alumnus and 
astronaut Norman Thagard during all of 
his space shuttle missions and throughout 
his time on the Russian Mir Space Station. 

This summer, FSU awarded Wright an 
honorary doctorate in music, and he gave 
the commencement speech. Actually he 
“played” the speech, banging out the FSU 
Fight Song on a piano. 

Of the 280,000-plus students who 
have graduated from FSU, 58,500 of them 
stepped foot in Wright’s classroom. Wright 
wrote numerous songs for the university, 
including the Florida State Victory March. 

Wright, who owns the rights to the 
song, allows FSU to use his fight song 
every year in exchange for two free season 
tickets. Lyricist Alley’s whereabouts are 
unknown. 

FSU’s other fight song, the wordless 
Florida State War Chant, developed as a 
random instrumental, tweaked over 40 
years by different Marching Chiefs units 
until a 1984 game against Auburn, when 
the student body in the stands continued 
humming the “war chant” portion after the 
band stopped. The “Seminole chop” hand 
motion came along about the same time 
to symbolize the wielding of a tomahawk, 
and by 1986 it had became a national 
sports phenomenon. 


FSU Fight Song 

Lyrics by Doug Alley, music by Tommy Wright 

You’ve got to fight, fight, fight for F-S-U 
You’ve got to scalp 'em Seminoles 
You’ve got to win, win, win, win this game 
And roll on down and make those goals, 

For F-S-U is on the war path now, 

And at the battle’s end she’s great; 

So fight, fight, fight, fight to victory 
Our Seminoles from Florida State! 

F-L-O-R-I-D-A S-T-A-T-E 
Florida State, Florida State, Florida State 


Product recalls: 
gas dryers, night lights 


SUBMITTED BY ROBERT BROWN 
Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The U S. 
Consumer Product Safety Commission 
announced a voluntary recall of the following 
consumer product. Consumers should stop 
using recalled products immediately until a 
repair is completed on affected dryers. It is 
illegal to resell or attempt to resell a recalled 
consumer product. 

Name of product: LG Electronics and 
Kenmore Elite® Gas Dryers 

Units: About 21,000 

Manufacturer: LG Electronics Inc., of 
South Korea 

Hazard: The gas valve in the recalled 
dryers can fail to shut off properly, continuing 
to heat the dryer and its contents after the 
drying cycle is complete. High temperatures 
inside and on the exterior surface of the 
dryers can scorch the drum, as well as bum 
or damage the dryer contents, posing a risk 
of burn, fire and smoke inhalation. 

Incidents/injuries: LG Electronics 
and Sears have received 141 consumer 
complaints about dryers continuing to heat 
after the drying cycle is complete. There 
were three reports of minor burns to hands 
or arms. Burnt or scorched clothing was 
reported in more than 50 incidents. 

Remedy: Consumers should turn off 
the gas supply and stop using the dryers until 
repaired. LG brand owners who purchased 
their dryer at retailers other than Sears should 
contact LG customer service to arrange for a 
free gas valve replacement. Customers who 
purchased Kenmore or LG brand dryers 
from Sears should contact Sears’ customer 
service to schedule a free repair to replace 
the gas valve. Some consumers have already 
been notified and have received the repair 
service. 

ATTENTION: Dryers that have 
a colored sticker on the back, top, or a 
colored sticker or a plus sign (“+”) on the 
back, bottom, near the gas valve assembly, 
have already been repaired. If accessible, 


consumers can check for these stickers or 
sign. If not accessible, contact LG or Sears 
as detailed below. 

LG consumer contact: For additional 
information about the recall and to schedule 
a repair, contact LG toll free at 866-223- 
5355 between 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. CT Monday 
through Friday and between 8 a.m. and 
2 p.m. CT on Saturday, or visit the firm’s 
website at www.lg.com/us and click on 
Public Notices. 

The U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission also announced a voluntary 
recall of the following consumer product. 
Consumers should stop using recalled 
products immediately unless otherwise 
instructed. It is illegal to resell or attempt to 
resell a recalled consumer product. 

Name of product: Energizer Rotating 
Night Lights 

Units: About 260,000 

Importer: Energizer, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Manufacturer: Ningbo Sun-alps 

Industry Develop Co. Ltd, of China 

Hazard: The night lights can overheat 
and smoke, posing a burn hazard to 
consumers. 

Incidents/injuries: Energizer has 

received nine reports of the night lights 
overheating, including three reports of 
minor property damage. No injuries have 
been reported. 

Sold exclusively at: Target stores 
nationwide from February 2010 through 
July 2012 for about $6. 

Remedy: Consumers should 

immediately stop using and unplug the 
recalled night lights. Contact Energizer for 
instructions on returning the night lights 
for a $7 coupon towards the purchase of an 
Energizer product. 

Consumer contact: For additional 
information, contact Energizer at 800-383- 
7323 between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. CT Monday 
through Friday, or visit the firm’s website at 
www. energizer, com. 
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Preschoolers get fit in Hollywood 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — In a gymnasium 
filled with squeals of delight, about 70 
Hollywood preschoolers learned the joy of 
fitness firsthand. The Health Department’s 
Hollywood Preschool Get Fit Day roused 
an abundance of fun among the children on 
Sept. 21. 

The department has held Get Fit Day 


for about five years, said Jeff Garland, 
Hollywood fitness site supervisor. In 
addition to involving children in a fitness 
regimen, the program also builds hand-eye 
coordination and other skills. 

“We have these once or twice a month 
on each reservation,” Garland said. “We 
have seen a high drop in kids doing physical 
activity as they get older, so we try to plant 
the seed early to get them to stay active.” 

Separated into age groups, children 


navigated an obstacle course, raced each 
other on wheeled seats, played under a 
colorful parachute, and learned to kick a 
ball and throw it into a basket. At the same 
time, they also learned to follow directions, 
wait their turn and play well with others. 

One-year olds crawled through tunnels 
and tossed balls, and the youngest babies 
enjoyed a bounce house with their teachers. 




Preschoolers love playing underneath a parachute. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

A preschooler balances as she completes an 
obstacle course. 




Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Autumn Cypress, 1, peeks out of a tunnel as she Kids enjoy a race during Hollywood’s Get Fit Day held at the gym on Sept. 21. 
crawls through it. 



Andrea Holata 

Youth health specialist Amy Kimberlain gets the kids excited to learn about eating healthy, 
balanced meals. 


Tribal youth learn 
healthy eating habits 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — To continue 
promoting healthy eating habits for Tribal 
youth, the Big Cypress Library and the 
Wellness Center teamed up to teach kids 
about nutritious meals on Sept. 17. 

Staff from the Willie Frank Library 
and the Wellness Center invited youth to 
visit “Nutrition Island” at the Frank Billie 
Tribal Field Office in Big Cypress. About 
10 kids from pre-K and kindergarten 
participated in the class, which highlighted 
healthy food choices by reviewing the food 
pyramid, playing a game and preparing a 
healthy snack. 

“It’s so important to teach kids about 
nutrition at such a young age (because) 
you’re planting seeds with them,” youth 
health specialist Amy Kimberlain said. 
“If it tastes good and it’s healthy, it makes 
them want to learn more. Starting them 
from such a young age is important for 
them to see that we want their bodies to be 
healthy so that we can help prevent disease 
later in life.” 

Kimberlain began the class by 


reminding kids of healthy food options. 
Youth took apart each food group and 
identified healthy food choices for each. 

“I like to give the kids a general 
nutrition lesson just to get them back into 
the swing of things,” Kimberlain said. “It 
helps reinforcement of what the different 
food groups are.” 

After reviewing the food groups, kids 
played a game similar to Candy Land in 
which they furthered their knowledge of 
smart food choices. 

To end the class, youth gathered 
around the table to prepare a balanced 
snack. Using each food group, they enjoyed 
a “banana dog” made with sunflower seed 
butter, bananas, wheat bread and honey, 
and enjoyed a “groovy green smoothie” 
made with yogurt, spinach, green grapes, 
bananas and apples. 

“We picked a food that had all the food 
groups,” Kimberlain said. “Some were 
hidden, but they didn’t know.” 

With the help of Gretchen DeBree, 
Big Cypress librarian, Kimberlain said she 
expects to hold nutrition classes quarterly. 
The next class is scheduled for January. 


Understanding the effects of trauma and post-traumatic stress 


SUBMITTED BY DEBRA RAY 
Family Services Department 

The essential psychological effect of 
trauma shatters innocence. Trauma creates 
a loss of faith that any safety, predictability 
or meaning in the world exists. It involves 
utter disillusionment. The trauma then 
takes on a life of its own and through its 
continued effects haunts the survivor and 
prevents normal life from continuing until 
the person gets help. 

Post-traumatic stress disorder (PTSD) 
is a condition created by exposure to a 
psychologically distressing event outside 
the range of usual human experience, 
one which would distress almost anyone 
and which causes intense fear, terror and 


helplessness. The trauma assaults the 
person’s biology and psyche. The event 
may have happened recently or a long time 
ago. There are three categories of PTSD 
symptoms: hyperarousal, re-experiencing 
and avoidance/numbing. 

Hyperarousal occurs when the 
traumatized person’s physiology is in 
high gear, having been assaulted by the 
psychological impact of what happened 
and not being able to reset. The symptoms 
of hyperarousal include difficulty sleeping 
and concentrating and being easily 
startled, irritable, angry, agitated, panicked 
and hypervigilant (being hyper-alert to 
danger). 

Re-experiencing includes intrusive 
memories, nightmares, flashbacks, 


exaggerated reactions to reminders of the 
event and re-experiencing (including re- 
experiencing physical symptoms when the 
body ‘remembers’). 

Numbing includes feeling robotic or 
on “automatic pilot” - disconnected from 
feelings and from vitality, which is replaced 
by a sense of deadness. Symptoms of 
numbing/avoidance include loss of interest 
in life and other people, hopelessness, 
isolation, avoidance of thoughts and 
feelings associated with the traumatic 
event, feeling detached and estranged 
from others, withdrawal, depression and 
emotional anesthesia. Preoccupation with 
avoiding trauma or feelings and thoughts 
related to trauma can become a central 
focus of the survivor’s life. 


PTSD is treatable. Treatment for 
PTSD through psychotherapy involves 
helping the trauma become processed and 
integrated so that it ultimately functions 
as other memories do, in the background, 
rather than with a life of its own. 

Therapy for PTSD initially focuses 
on coping and comfort, restoring a feeling 
of safety, calming the nervous system 
and educating the person about what they 
are experiencing and why and - through 
the process of talking - interrupting the 
natural cycle of avoidance (which actually 
perpetuates PTSD symptoms although it is 
initially adaptive and self-protective). 

Therapy provides a safe place for 
trauma survivors to tell their story, to feel 
less isolated and to tolerate knowing what 


happened. Psychologists help patients 
make connections between feelings and 
symptoms occurring in the present and 
aspects of the traumatic event(s). Through 
treatment, survivors begin to make sense 
of what happened and how it affected 
them, to understand themselves and the 
world again in light of it, and to ultimately 
restore relationships and connections in 
their lives. 

Should you wish to learn more about 
the effects and treatment of trauma, please 
feel free to schedule a confidential meeting 
with a Family Services counselor on your 
respective reservation. 

Source: www.Psychcentral. com (2010) 


Don’t be afraid: Change is opportunity 


Keep pets healthy during the holidays 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

I know I normally write about health and 
wellness, but after speaking at the College- 
Career Fair the other day, I was motivated 
to encourage not only those graduating 
shortly but also all those students who still 
have a ways to go. It is necessary to pursue 
your education with great enthusiasm, but 
it’s also important to keep watch of your 
health and well-being, because eating well 
and exercising are key to helping your brain 
work more effectively and efficiently. 

I am constantly amazed at the speed with 
which change takes place. But with change 
comes opportunity. What is your vision of 
the future? Will you fight the changes? If 
you remember one thing I say, let it be this: 
“CHANGE IS OPPORTUNITY.” If you 
embrace change in your life with education, 
health and fitness - no matter how ugly or 
scary it may look - you will realize your 
goals and then some. 

You are at a point in your lives where 
change is inevitable. The educational, 
physical and emotional demands you feel 
will change and will continue to change 
as you go through life. Change can be 
overwhelming at times, but as you deal with 
it, remember everything doesn’t happen at 
once. Baby steps are absolutely necessary. 
We all started out with baby steps; eventually 
we learned to crawl, to stand, to walk and 
finally, to run. Confidence comes with each 
accomplishment in our lives. I encourage 
you to make a plan and then break it down 
into manageable steps. Maybe you’re not 


ready for the rigors of being a full-time 
college student. So, take a few classes first; 
build confidence. You’ll leam to run soon 
enough. 

I would also encourage you to keep an 
open mind. Aspire to be or do whatever is 
in your heart. I love this scene from one of 
my favorite movies, Sister Act. Sister Mary 
Clarence tells a student that, if when she 
wakes up in the morning all she can think 
about is singing, then she’s supposed to be a 
singer. So, I tell you all: Find what it is that 
inspires you, excites you, makes your heart 
happy, and go for it. 

Remember to incorporate healthy 
eating habits and fitness into your weekly 
schedule. See yourself and where you 
want to be in a year, 10 years or 20 years. 
Be strong, but flexible like bamboo, and 
you will thrive. Sometimes, I don’t feel 
like working out and watching what I eat, 
but I think about my son and wanting to 
be around long enough to attend his high 
school graduation and his wedding. It takes 
dedication and determination. Don’t forget, 
no one is perfect; so, if you slip, get up and 
try again. 

When I was a high school student, I 
was looking forward to a new, exciting and 
yes, a little scary phase of life. Although 
I had no idea what to expect and no clear 
path of how to get there, I knew one thing 
for certain: Education was a must. I wanted 
to address this column to all the students 
out there. No matter what grade you are 
in, I want to encourage you to pursue the 
highest educational degree you can attain. 
I do so with the knowledge that your path 


may be far different than 
mine but certainly no less 
attainable. 

In my early years, 

I really wanted to be a 
singer and actor, but my 
course of education led 
me to obtain a bachelor 
of arts in psychology 
from New York University and a master’s 
degree in mental health counseling from 
Nova Southeastern University. I value my 
education and wouldn’t trade it for the 
world, and I never could have predicted 
where I would end up as a result of it. Today, 
I have no regrets because I was willing to 
do something completely different, and it 
scares me to think about the consequences I 
might have suffered because of rigidity and 
closed-mindedness. 

The final and most important key to 
using change to seize opportunities is to 
continue to leam. Education doesn’t stop 
when you receive a diploma. If it does, 
then you’ve stopped thinking. Please don’t 
do that. When you continue to leam, you 
ensure exposure to new ideas and ways of 
thinking. 

I’m not saying to take classes for the 
rest of your lives. Spend 10 minutes a day 
reading a paper, a book or an article. Go to 
a museum, or leam a new language. Each 
new idea you consider is a mind-opener. If 
you are open-minded, you can be flexible. 
When you are flexible, you will bend, not 
break. As you bend, you will embrace the 
opportunity to pursue the life you desire, 
and you will live that life to the fullest. 


SUBMITTED BY JONATHAN VAZQUEZ 
Environmental Health Department 

This time of year, the holidays pose a 
huge amount of stress on everyone. Pets can 
be affected by the activity, or lack of, from 
the holiday routine as well. 

For the most part, pets are confident 
and friendly and may not be affected in any 
way during the holiday hustle. However, for 
shy or fearful pets, their once safe haven is 
now an unfamiliar battle zone filled with 
strangers and unfamiliar voices. 

In most cases, eating habits will change, 
and their nutritional balance will get thrown 
off track. All attempts should be made to 
make the necessary adjustments to make the 
holidays delightful for furry friends. 

Consider making these changes a few 
days in advance before guests arrive. Food, 
water, toys and bedding materials should be 
available in the new environment. This will 
ensure that pets acclimate to the environment 
before the noise level in the house changes, 
which could cause unnecessary stress. 

Emotions can also add to pets’ stress 
levels. Yelling at the kids to pick up toys 
before guests arrive or playing loud music 
can cause pets unnecessary stress and even 
depression. 

Although you may be tired from the 
holiday hustle, pets don’t know this, and 
any change from routine can affect their 
behavior. 

Pets rely on routine and expect a certain 
amount of constant activity. Ensure the 
health and safety of pets and supply them 
with the best life possible. If pets are not shy 


and do well with the holiday schedule, there 
are still things to watch out for: 

• Halloween candy should be placed 
away from the reach of your pets. Dogs 
that ingest chocolate or anything sweetened 
with xylitol can experience low blood sugar, 
leading to seizures and liver failure, causing 
death. 

• Christmas decorations, such as holly 
and mistletoe, can cause gastrointestinal 
upset and cardiovascular problems in pets. 

• Christmas trees that are not anchored 
have been known to tip and fall when pets 
try to reach the stagnant tree water. Not only 
can the tree hurt your pets if it should fall on 
them, but the water is a breeding ground for 
bacteria that cause nausea or diarrhea. 

• Holiday lights can deliver a potentially 
lethal electric shock to your pets. 

• Beware of unattended holiday candles. 
Pets have been known to run around and tip 
candles over, starting home fires. 

• Medications should not be left 
unsecured at any time. Pets have been 
known to ingest human medications that 
can have irreversible life threatening results. 

These are just a few things to keep 
in mind for furry loved ones during the 
holidays. 

From all of us at Animal Wildlife 
Service, have a blessed and memorable 
holiday season. 

Information taken from the Journal of 
Veterinary Pharmacology and Therapeutics, 
American Red Cross Pet Fire Safety and 
www.PetPoisonHelpLine. com. 
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Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum receives donation of 1930s documents 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

This group of items donated by Sybil Skannel dates back to the 1930s and early 1940s. 


SUB MITTED BY JA M ES H. P O WELL 
Registrar 

Earlier this year, the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum received a donation of several 
items related to the history of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. The items include various 


This is a photographic postcard of Deaconess 
Harriet Bedell and an unidentified female 
Seminole Tribal member. Unknown date. 


documents and correspondences dated in 
the 1930s and early 1940s. 

The items originally belonged to Shelly 
Boothe. Sybil Skannel gave these items to 
the Museum after inheriting them from 
Boothe’s daughter, Mildred West. 

This group of items contains a typed and 


This is the back of postcard with the inscription, 
“Deaconess Bedell on her tour to one of the 
distant camps.” 


handwritten, annotated manuscript titled 
“Indians of Florida.” It includes information 
and descriptions of the Seminole Tribe and 
a listing of Tribal members. One of the 
handwritten notations states Boothe served 
as the third chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Committee of the Florida Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Many will recall that Ivy Stranahan, of 
the Stranahan House, was the first chairman 
of this group. If you have not had a chance to 
see it, one of the Museum’s current exhibits, 
From Surviving to Thriving, includes a 
small representation of the Stranahan 
Trading Post and examples of products that 
were available for trade. 

Also included in this group of items 
are a photographic postcard of Deaconess 
Harriet Bedell, a 1939 map of the United 
States titled “Indian Tribes, Reservations 
and Settlements in the United States” and 
correspondence. 

The correspondence includes a brief 
two-page report titled “Department of 
Indian Welfare Report, Year 1939-1940” 
from when Boothe was chairman and a 
letter to Boothe from Benjamin F. Axleroad 
Jr. commending Farry Osceola on his high 
school studies. 

We have begun to process this group of 
items. One of the first steps we completed 
was to remove the manuscript paper pages 
from the rusted metal three-ring binder. 
We placed each page in archival polyester 
film and will further house them in archival 
envelopes and boxes. As we continue to 
process all the items in this group, we will 
work with the Museum’s conservator to 


safely unfold and flatten the map before we 
add it to the Museum’s collection of maps. 

The Museum would like to thank 
Skannel, and all donors, for her thoughtful 
and valuable donation. Each donation 
is a welcome addition to the Museum’s 
holdings. We will continue to research 
this donation as we incorporate it into our 
collection, and we will continue to research 
Boothe, including her advocacy activities 
on behalf of the Seminole Tribe. 


Do any Tribune readers remember 
Shelly Boothe? Would you like to help us 
research and process this group of items? If 
so, please call the Museum at 877-902-1113. 
Or if you would like to view these items or 
anything in the Museum’s collection, please 
call us to make an appointment or just stop 
by. 

Don’t forget the Museum’s annual 
American Indian Arts Celebration (AIAC) 
on Nov. 2 and 3. 



Museum returns historic objects to several Tribes 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Figure 5. Nanticoke water vessel made of a 
dried gourd, a twig and a corn cob. 


SUBMITTED BY TARA BACKHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

Fast January, I informed Tribune 
readers about two trips the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum made to return deaccessioned 
Museum objects to Tribes in North and 
South Carolina. Anthropologist Frank 
Speck collected the 26 objects from the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians and the 
Catawba Indian Nation in the early 20th 
century. The Museum acquired these objects 
as part of a collection in 1997 that was 
obtained because of the Seminole objects 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Figure 6. Gourd water cup meant to accompany 
the water vessel in Figure 5. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Figure 1. Rappahannock salt box, 4 inches tall 
and made from a dried gourd. 


in the collection. The Museum had always 
planned to deaccession the non-Seminole 
objects and give them back to the people 
who made them. We started doing this in 
late 2011, and I’m happy to report that we 
have completed several more returns in 
2012 and are on our way to completing this 
work. 

In July, delegates from the Roanoke- 
Hatteras Tribe of North Carolina visited the 
Museum, and we returned one item to them: 
a shell necklace made by the current chief’s 
great-grandmother. You may have seen this 
occasion, as it was documented by Seminole 


Media Productions and aired on The 
Seminole Channel. And then in September, 
we returned 13 more objects to four other 
Tribes: the Chickahominy Indian Tribe, the 
Rappahannock Tribe, the Pamunkey Indian 
Tribe and the Nanticoke Indian Tribe. It 
meant so much to us to accomplish this, and 
we know we have done the right thing by 
sending these objects home. 

One of the objects was a wooden toy 
crossbow made by John Bradby, a member of 
the Chickahominy Indian Tribe in Virginia. 
Two more objects, a fishing lure and a salt 
box (Figure 1), were transferred to the 
Rappahannock Tribal Cultural Center, also 
in Virginia. In the same state, the Pamunkey 
Indian Museum happily received two turtle 
shell masks and two necklaces, one of shell 
(Figure 2) and one of clay and animal bone 
(Figure 3). They have coincidentally been 
renovating their gallery, and they reported 
that the new acquisitions will fit into their 
new exhibits nicely. Fastly, we sent six 
objects to the Nanticoke Indian Museum 
in Delaware. The objects included some 
fishing and hunting equipment (Figure 4), 
as well as a mask and two gourd vessels 
(Figure 5 and 6). 

Museums make a commitment to 
take care of their collections for as long as 
they can, so transferring things to another 
museum or cultural group is not something 
done lightly. At the same time, however, 
a museum will be a good steward only if 
its collection closely matches its mission. 
Since our mission at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki is 
to preserve Seminole culture and history, it 
was clear to us that continuing to care for 
these non- Seminole objects would take 
us further away from that purpose. We 
researched and planned carefully before 
making the decision to remove these objects 
from the Museum. Next, we contacted the 
Tribes who originally made the objects and 
made sure they could care for the objects. 
Fastly, we presented the project to Tribal 
Council for approval. All deaccessioning 


that we carry out can only be done with the 
Council’s approval. Had they expressed 
dissatisfaction, we would not have moved 
forward with the process. 

We are honored to be a partner in 
preserving Native American culture and 
history by making it more accessible. We 
believe that when we remove non-Seminole 
objects from the Museum’s collection 
and transfer them to more appropriate 
institutions, we are doing more to preserve 
the past than if we continued to care for 
these objects at the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida’s Museum. We hope that these 
objects will take on a new life and bring 
knowledge and cultural appreciation to the 
people who produced them. We will make 
an equal effort in the coming year to match 
more of Speck’s objects to their ancestral 
homes. 



Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Figure 2. Pamunkey Shell necklace collected by 
Frank Speck in 1913. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Figure 4. Nanticoke fishing lure and two floats 
started by Edgar Morris and completed by his 
son in 1943. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 

Figure 3. Pamunkey necklace made of clay and 
animal bone, including muskrat jaws. 















Beverly Bidney 

Joel M. Frank Sr. with his award. From left, NIGA Chairman Ernest L. Stevens, Frank, Spokane 
Tribal Council Chairman Greg Abrahamson and NIGA executive director Jason Giles. 
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“That money is used for Tribal schools, 
housing, health care and per capita and 
pays for 10,000 employees. In addition, 
gaming has a positive effect on the local 
economies. What we have done for the 
Tribe and the community is very fulfilling.” 

In addition to the seminars, the 
conference included a mini-expo with 
about 20 exhibitors, including the Tribe’s 
Seminole Pride line of products. They 
displated beef, orange juice, honey and 
water. The Tribe also launched a new 
product, Seminole Unconquered electronic 
cigarettes. 

At the 14th annual Sovereignty 
Awards Banquet on Sept. 18, President 
Tony Sanchez Jr. and Frank received the 
John Kieffer Award. The award recognizes 
selfless dedication to advancing the lives of 
Indian people socially and economically, 
building self-sufficiency through gaming 
enterprises and advocating for Indian self- 
determination. The late Kieffer, a member 
of the Spokane Tribe in Washington, was 
instrumental in the modem stmcture 
of NIGA and dedicated himself to the 
protection of Indian sovereign rights. In 
his memory, NIGA chooses honorees 
dedicated to the organization’s mission and 
purpose. 

“This is an extreme honor,” President 
Sanchez said. “I just don’t have the words 
to describe the feeling. I want to add to the 
legacy that was put into place long before 
I got here. We have fought for our dream 
and vision and don’t take sovereignty 
for granted. I come to work not for the 
recognition but because I want to be part of 
the legacy we leave for future generations. 
I do all I can to lead by example; I believe 
it is my responsibility to show the younger 
people how to lead.” 

The NIGA Chairman’s Leadership 
Award was presented to Chairman James 
E. Billie for his exemplary and historical 
contributions to the Tribe. The award, 
which was presented at the luncheon on 
the last day of the conference, honors 
individuals who have contributed and 
advocated for Tribal sovereignty and 
economic development. 

In his acceptance speech, Frank 
outlined the history of the Tribe’s stmggle 
to assert sovereignty and get gaming 
legalized on Tribal lands. 



Photo courtesy of Ethel Huggins 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. speaks on a panel at 
the Global Gaming Expo in Las Vegas. 


“This place, the Hard Rock Hotel, 
used to be a swamp,” he said. “We used to 
go fishing and hunting on this very spot. 
Sometimes that’s where our food came 
from. In the 1960s, Chairman James Billie 
ran the Indian Village on these grounds. We 
were hungry for new ideas; we knew our 
children needed to be self-reliant.” 

High- stakes bingo came into the 
conversation in the 1970s and was 
discussed at community meetings, where 
it was ultimately approved, Frank said in 
his acceptance speech. In 1979, the Tribe 
opened the bingo hall on the site of the 
Hollywood Casino. Years of litigation 
followed with rulings from the U.S. 
Supreme Court upholding the Tribe’s 
immunity from state laws regarding 
gaming. 

“The driving force was sovereignty,” 
Frank said. “In 1984, five Tribes showed 
up and created NIGA (a year later). It’s 
been 27 years since we started, and we 
are pleased to show off our economic 
prosperity.” 

NIGA, a nonprofit organization of 
184 Indian Nations, aims to protect and 
preserve the general welfare of Tribes 
striving for self-sufficiency through 
gaming enterprises. They work with 
the federal government and Congress 
to develop sound policies and provide 
technical assistance and advocacy on 
gaming-related issues. 

At the moment, the hot-button issue 
in Indian Country and Congress is Internet 
gaming. Currently, a draft of a bill by Sen. 
Harry Reid (D-Nevada) and Sen. Jon Kyi 
(R- Arizona), which would legalize Internet 
poker in the U.S. while cracking down on 
Internet gaming, has been released. The 
bill, which has not yet been introduced 
to the Senate for a vote, would violate 
nearly every principle developed by Tribal 
leadership in the NIGA resolution on 
federal Internet gaming bills, would harm 
Indian gaming and would limit Tribal 
governments from participating in the new 
industry. NIGA is working diligently to 


add language to the bill to protect Tribal 
rights. 

Sanchez also represented the Tribe 
on a panel discussion Oct. 4 at the Global 
Gaming Expo held in Las Vegas, where 
he discussed the 25th anniversary of the 
Indian Gaming Regulatory Act (IGRA). 
Established Congress in 1988, IGRA 
governs Tribal gaming nationwide. 
President Sanchez acknowledged the 
gaming industry is still evolving and noted 
the Tribe is continually examining how 
new technologies can be incorporated into 
the Tribe’s existing gaming business. 

“Tribes have an inherent sovereign 
right to have Internet gaming,” NIGA 
Chairman Ernest L. Stevens Jr. said. “We 
are ready to work until Christmas to get this 
done.” 



Beverly Bidney 

David Kline, of Larry Kline Meats, carves some 
Seminole beef for people to taste at the mini-expo. 


♦ BUSINESS 

From page 3A 


They figured people who are 
building a home want to have their 
fantasy house. The name for The Hunters’ 
Den was more straightforward. The 
store carries everything from clothing to 
gear to outdoor- themed giftware. They 
even have their own line of shirts with 
eight unique designs. But perhaps the 
most popular items are the camouflage 
clothes, which come in all styles, colors 
and sizes. 

“We have camo apparel for 
everyone from babies to grandparents,” 
Christie said. “And we sell a lot of camo 
lingerie.” 

The baby clothes sell the most, but 
all baby items, including crib sets, bibs 
and infant’s and children’s clothing 
sell well, too. The store also produces 
custom com hole boards and beanbags. 
The Hunters’ Den’s Facebook page 
displays some of their products. 

Christie and Earl enjoy mnning their 
business. Being their own bosses gives 
them the flexibility to attend to the needs 


♦ FISH FRY 

From page 3A 


The Fish Fry, which also had a waterslide 
for children and horseshoes for adults, 
raised money for the fifth annual Florida 
Native American Recovery Convention, an 
event sponsored by Seminoles in Recovery, 
which brings together people recovering 
from addictions to offer support and hope. 
The event takes place from Feb. 28 to 
March 3 in Clewiston. 

“We want to be self-supporting,” 
Buster said about their fundraising efforts. 


of their 12-year-old daughter, Hunter, 
and to partake in important events in her 
life. 

“I’m here every day, but I have my 
own ‘banker’s hours,”’ Christie said. 
“Earl opens and closes and lets me 
do what I need to do to be a wife and 
mother.” 

Some of the challenges they face, 
however, are the long hours and the slow 
summer season. In the Florida heat, it 
isn’t easy to stay outdoors for extended 
periods so business is slow. 

“If we can survive the summer, 
I know we will make it the rest of the 
year,” Christie said. “Hunting season 
starts in the fall, so people will start 
coming in before the season starts to get 
their supplies.” 

The Hunters’ Den/Fantasy Lighting 
is located at 513 S.W. Park St. in 
Okeechobee. Their phone number is 
863-467-5483. 

If you are a Tribal member and 
business owner who would like to 
be featured in The Tribune, email 
BrettDaly@semtribe. com. 


“We have to work hard to earn that money.” 

Seminoles in Recovery is now a 
nonprofit organization to help in that quest, 
she said. 

With another successful event 
completed, Mullins said they will continue 
to grow their operations and invite everyone 
to participate. 

“Every year, it’s amazing how it 
continues to grow,” he said. “We’ve had a 
great time, and the food is amazing.” 

The sixth-annual Hollywood Fish Fry 
will take place on Jan. 12 at Markham Park 
in Sunrise. 



+ WEAR PINK from page 3A 




Ishma Fray 

Hollywood employees show their support for breast cancer awareness during the employee 
luncheon. 


Beverly Bidney 

Brenda Townsend walks with a photo of her 
sister, who just completed treatment for cancer. 



Big Cypress senior women proudly display their pink decorated cookies. 


Beverly Bidney 



THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 


The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Oregon votes Nov. 6 for first 
private casino 

PORTLAND, Ore. — State voters go to the polls 
Nov. 6 to decide on ballot measures to redevelop the 
former Multnomah Greyhound Park (12 miles east of 
Portland, Ore.) into one of the nation’s largest casinos 
and entertainment complexes - in direct competition 
with the Tribal-owned Spirit Mountain Casino. 

The contest pits the Portland Entertainment 
Co. - backed by Clairvest Group Inc., a private- 
equity investor based in Toronto - against Oregon’s 
nine federally recognized Tribes, including the 
Confederated Tribes of Grand Ronde, who operate 
Spirit Mountain (60 miles away, currently closest to 
Portland’s population hub). 

- Pechanga.net 



Photo courtesy of South Dakota Tourism 


Western N.Y. residents keep eyes 
on Seneca presidential election 

SENECA, N.Y. — With casinos in Niagara Falls, 
Buffalo and Salamanca, the Seneca Nation of Indians 
spend more than $630 million a year on salaries, 
goods and services and employ roughly 5,000 people 
- 3,700 in casino jobs and 1,300 in Tribal jobs - 
across Western New York. As the rest of the area cuts 
jobs, the Senecas are creating hundreds more at the 
new casino they are building in downtown Buffalo. 

The stakes are high for non-Indians, as well as 
Indians in the Nov. 6 Seneca Tribal elections. The 
winner of a five-man race for president will serve 
two years and make $185,000 a year with a $40,000 
annual expense account and control a Tribal economy 
that has more than twice the combined economic 
impact of the Buffalo Bills and Sabres combined. 
He’ll become the public face of a Tribe that is locked 
in a fierce battle with New York over $460 million in 
casino revenues that the Senecas are withholding from 
the state and the cities of Niagara Falls, Salamanca 
and Buffalo. 

The five presidential candidates are as follows: 

• Richard E. Nephew, 55, a stone-carver, who is 
the current Tribal Council Chairman and has been a 
member of the Seneca Council for 14 years. 

• Barry E. Snyder, 72, a wealthy businessman 
and four-time president. 

• Norman “Cochise” Redeye, 56, a retired Erie 
County sheriff’s detective, former Chairman of the 
Seneca Gaming Corp., and current executive director 
of Emergency Management. 

• Cyrus “Cy” Schindler, 64, a former President 
who helped negotiate the state casino gaming 
agreement in 2002. 

• Aaron J. Pierce, 42, an entrepreneur who 
operates smoke shops and an ammunition company. 

Like all Seneca elections, the choices are 
complicated by the practice of vote-buying, a long 
tradition in the Tribe. The Senecas do not prohibit 
candidates from giving people cash for their votes. 
In a Buffalo News article, an aide to a presidential 
candidate predicted that Seneca voters will be paid 
anywhere from $250 to $500 for their votes this year. 

“Vote-buying has been around since I was a 
little girl, and it gets worse every election,” Joyce 
Waterman Cruz, 67, an outspoken Seneca from North 
Collins, told the Buffalo News. “I don’t think it will 
ever change.” 

- Buffalo News 


Judge OKs part of Mohawk claim 

BOMBAY, N.Y. — Courts have not been kind 
to ancestral Tribal land claims in New York. In 2005, 
for example, the U.S. Supreme Court dismissed an 
Oneida Nation land claim, declaring the 18th century 
treaties that the claims are based on invalid because 
of time. Other courts have issued similar rulings 
regarding other Tribal land claims. 

Recently, however, Magistrate Judge Therese 
Wiley Dancks recommended throwing out 85 
percent of the Mohawk land claims in St. Lawrence 
and Franklin counties; the St. Regis Mohawk Tribe 
focused on the 15 percent that has a chance to survive 
- 2,000 acres of land in the Franklin County town 
of Bombay. It’s called the Bombay Triangle, or the 
Hogansburg Triangle. Mohawks call it the Akwesasne 
Triangle. 

Judge Dancks dismissed the rest of the Mohawks’ 
12,000-acre land claim because of the “long-standing 
non-Indian character” of the land. 

St. Regis Mohawk Tribal Chief Ron LaFrance 
said just the fact that a judge would support any part 
of the land ruling is positive, telling North Country 
Public Radio, “The Indian land claims of New York 
state have all been dealt death blows. . .There’s a light 
at the end of the tunnel for us.” 

LaFrance said that doesn’t mean the Mohawks 
will stop fighting, however: “We have never left this 
area. We have always been here, and our presence 
in this region is a very strong presence, unlike the 
Cayugas that didn’t have a land base or the Oneidas 
who had a very small land base. I thought treaties 
were the supreme law of the land. We’re finding out 
that that’s not necessarily true.” 

- North Country Public Radio 


Study proves hatchery salmon 
productive as wild salmon 

BOISE, Idaho — Salmon raised in a Nez Perce 
Tribe farm hatchery will spawn as successfully in 
the wild as wild salmon. So says a study published 
recently in the journal Molecular Ecology , which 
found that the Tribal Johnson Creek Artificial 
Propagation Enhancement program equaled the 
reproductive success when spawning with wild 
salmon as wild salmon spawning together. 

The findings knock down longtime scientific 
beliefs that hatchery-raised fish are less successful and 
could ultimately weaken the wild salmon population 
as a whole. Nez Perce Tribe Fisheries program 
manager Dave Johnson told The Idaho Statesman 
that the study demonstrates how supplementation 
programs can boost salmon numbers and minimize 
impact on wild fish populations. 

The Nez Perce Tribe instituted the Johnson 
Creek project in 1998 in an effort to boost low salmon 
numbers that were returning to Idaho rivers to spawn. 
In 1995, the number of salmon that were counted 
after returning to Johnson Creek had dropped to five. 
Today, the number of salmon returning to the creek 
consistently counted at more than 350 adults, and the 
numbers have reached more than 1,000 several times. 

- HeraldNet.com 

Choctaws to build a better 
bathtub 

PHILADELPHIA, Miss. — The first bathtub 
to be manufactured in Philadelphia, Miss, will be an 
Eco-Elite walk-in bathtub for elderly and disabled 
individuals. 

That’s just fine with Mississippi Band of Choctaw 
Indians Tribal Chief Phyliss Anderson, who told The 
Neshoba Democrat that the Tribe’s business portfolio 
has been reinforced and jobs created with KemPosits 
LLC’S $2 million investment. 

KemPosits President Charlie Quinn praised the 
cooperation of the Tribal Council and local business 
in helping the company establish its plant on the 
Choctaw Reservation. 

- Altoona Herald 

Clock ticks while Sioux raise 
millions to buy back stolen land 

BLACK HILLS, S.D. — One hundred and fifty 
years after their sacred, mountainous land in South 
Dakota’s Black Hills was stolen from them by the 
U.S. government, the Sioux Indians are desperately 
trying to raise $9 million to get it returned by the end 
of November. 

The irony is monumental. 

Tom Poor Bear, the Vice President of the Oglala 
Lakota Tribe in South Dakota, told The New York 
Times , “It’s like someone stealing my car and I have 
to pay to get it back.” 

A portion in the heart of the rolling Black Hills 
mountain range, called Pe’ Sla by the Lakota Sioux 
Tribes, was offered for sale earlier this year by the 
Reynolds family, who homesteaded the property after 
the Battle of Little Big Horn in 1876. 

The family accepted a $9-million bid for the 
land made by a partnership of six Sioux Tribes. They 
have always allowed the Sioux to access the land for 
prayer ceremonies. 

The seizure of the Black Hills, given by the Treaty 
of Fort Laramie to the Sioux in 1868 and snatched 
back by the U.S. government after the discovery of 
gold, was described as one of the most dishonorable 
acts in American history in a landmark 1979 federal 
court decision. The U.S. government committed 
numerous atrocities to drive the Sioux from Pe’ Sla 
before it appropriated the land, including starving 
them. More than 100 years later, the United States 
Court of Claims said of the federal government’s 
actions, “A more ripe and rank case of dishonorable 
dealing will never, in all probability, be found in our 
history.” 

In 1980, the Supreme Court ordered the United 
States to compensate the Sioux for the seizure, but 
the Tribes refused to accept the money. Accepting 
compensation effectively condones the sale of the 
mountain, the Sioux said; they have held steadfast 
with the insistence the Black Hills be returned to 
Tribal authority. 

The Sioux Tribes are among the poorest people 
in the country. Despite that fact and despite the fact 
that the Black Hills fund has grown to more than 
$800 million as it sits in a bank account accumulating 
interest, the Sioux have refused to use the money to 
buy Pe’ Sla. If they do not make the deadline, they 
stand to lose their sacred land, as well as the $900,000 
initial payment they put down. The deadline is Nov. 
30. 

- Daily Mail. co. uk 

Dartmouth Native filmmakers 
take on Christopher Columbus 

HANOVER, N.H. — Native youth-founded 
Savage Media (SM) has released a striking new video 
in which American Indian students from Dartmouth 
College respond to The Spanish Requirement of 1 5 1 3 
- in which Spain declared that it was ordained by 
God to take possession of what is known today as the 
Americas - with their own “Requirement) of 2012.” 

SM co-founder Preston Wells said the project 
was inspired by a touring Native sketch comedy 
group that challenged students to make their own 
videos. 

Dartmouth College has graduated more American 
Indian students than the rest of the Ivy League 
schools combined. The school’s Indian mascot was 
phased out in 1974, although students and alums still 
occasionally sport the image on T-shirts on and off 
campus. Wells explained that Dartmouth has “swept 
the (Indian mascot) issue under the rug as if it was 
never used on football uniforms.” 


SM is also raising funds to create its own website, 
T-shirts, equipment and props. Because the students 
receive no Dartmouth subsidy, they used personal or 
borrowed equipment to create their current catalogue 
of five videos. The video is posted on YouTube. 

- ColorLines.com 

Eskimos out of water for six 
months 

KI VALINA, Alaska — For the next six months, 
Inupiat Eskimo villagers in this small Alaskan 
community (83 miles north of the Arctic Circle) will 
have to melt ice and snow nearly every time they 
want to cook a meal or bathe. Freezing temperatures 
in October hit before workers could fill the village’s 
two large storage tanks with Wulik River water. 

Officials in Kivalina had hoped to pull more than 
1 million gallons from the nearby river before it froze 
over - enough to allow residents to cook, clean and 
keep its Laundromat, or “washeteria,” open all winter. 

Now, Kivalina has only enough water stored 
to keep its school open through mid-March - if the 
rest of the village forgoes the luxury of showers and 
washing machines at the washeteria (which now can 
only be open two days a week). 

Superintendent Norm Eck told The Associated 
Press that the school, which opened late this year 
because of the water problem, has to be operational 
until at least May 1 6, if not longer. 

“Those kids deserve to have a good education, 
and they deserve to have their school,” Eck said. 

The community has just two months - July and 
August - to extract water from the Wulik River. The 
pipe freezes in winter, and there’s too much ice in the 
river during May and June. In July, the community 
was ready to fill tanks but did not have funds on hand 
because of a problem with a state revenue sharing 
application. Late summer rainstorms damaged the 
PVC pipe and washed some of it to sea. The water 
tanks, even when full, hold just a six-month supply 
for the entire community (670,000 and 500,000 
gallons). Every February, the washeteria closes to 
showers and laundry so the school will have enough. 
Water is doled out to use at home. Residents haul 
their own bathroom waste to a landfill. 

The city has no way to melt massive amounts of 
snow or ice in winter. 

Kivalina is on a barrier reef in the Chukchi Sea off 
Alaska’s northwest coast - about 625 miles northwest 
of Anchorage. The community is like a lot of Alaska 
villages off the road system. Conveniences that most 
Americans take for granted are still a dream. 

According to the state Commerce, Community 
and Economic Development Department, Kivalina’s 
infrastructure problems are compounded by its 
uncertain future at its current location. Shore ice that 
used to protect the reef from waves generated by 
fierce Chukchi Sea winter storms has diminished with 
climate warming, leaving the shore susceptible to 
erosion. The community hopes to relocate to higher 
ground. 

- The Associated Press 


Hopi oppose Grand Canyon 
Escalade proposal by Navajo 



Photo courtesy of National Park Service 


GRAND CANYON, Ariz. — Hopi Tribe elders 
are steadfastly opposing the 420-acre “Grand Canyon 
Escalade” multi-use resort proposed by the Navajo 
Nation. In a dramatic move to create jobs and grow 
its economy, Navajo wants to put a tram gondola 
ride (from the canyon rim to the bottom), a resort, a 
vendor village, a new river trail and a large restaurant 
at the confluence of the Little Colorado and Colorado 
rivers between Cameron and Desert View. 

Navajo President Ben Shelley has signed a 
memorandum of understanding with the Scottsdale- 
based Fulcrum Group, paving the way for feasibility 
studies in advance of an actual agreement. 

At a hastily called Tribal Council meeting, Hopi 
leaders unanimously agreed to approve a resolution 
formally stating their strong opposition to the “Grand 
Canyon Escalade.” Hopi Vice Chairman Herman 
G. Honanie told the Native News Network , “The 
proposed development located at the confluence is 
unacceptable to Hopi religious leaders, practitioners 
and the Hopi people as it will significantly and forever 
adversely impact Hopi sacred places to which Hopis 
have aboriginal title and use.” 

- NativeNewsNetwork.com 


Poarch Creeks halt casino 
construction on Muscogee Creek 
sacred land 

WETUMPKA, Ala. — As a “measure of good 
faith” toward the Muscogee Creek Nation and their 
concerns about destruction of a sacred site, the Poarch 
Creek Indians halted construction and removed 
all equipment and personnel from the site of their 
planned 20-story hotel and casino in Wetumpka, Ala. 


This followed a meeting between Muscogee (Creek) 
Nation Principal Chief George Tiger and Poarch 
Creek Chairman Buford Rolin on Oct. 8 to discuss an 
ongoing rift that was headed for the courts. 

The Muscogee Creeks had threatened legal 
action if the expansion at the site along the Coosa 
River did not stop. They believe the land where the 
casino is planned is sacred land known as Hickory 
Ground. Creek ancestors lived there, and the site 
contains a ceremonial ground, a Tribal burial ground 
and individual graves. 

The Poarch Band, which operates casinos 
in Montgomery, Atmore and Wetumpka, expected 
to complete the $246-million expansion project 
by January 2014. A Muscogee Creek news release 
indicated that the Inter-Tribal Council of the Five 
Civilized Tribes unanimously approved a resolution 
in mid-October stating “the Inter-Tribal Council of 
Five Civilized Tribes supports the lawful efforts of 
the lineal descendants of Ocevpofv (Hickory Ground) 
ceremonial ground/Tribal town to halt the desecration 
and all future desecrations of Ocevpofv ceremonial 
ground/Tribal town located in Wetumpka, Ala., as 
should be afforded protection under federal laws.” 

The resolution also accused the Poarch Band 
of Creek Indians of desecrating the original location 
of Hickory Ground, alleging they are in violation 
of federal Historic Preservation laws, as well as 
Muscogee Creek traditions. 

The council, according to the resolution, unites 
the Tribal governments of the Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
Cherokee, (Muscogee) Creek, and Seminole nations, 
representing more than 750,000 blood descendants of 
Southeastern United States American Indian Tribes. 
The sacred land was listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places in 1980. 

- The Montgomery Advertiser 

Dr. Phil explores baby Veronica 
Cherokee child custody case 

LOS ANGELES — A widely publicized and 
controversial American Indian child custody case 
going on since 2009 made it to the Dr. Phil television 
show recently when the popular talk show host told the 
compelling story of Matt and Melanie Capobianco, 
the non-Native adoptive parents of Veronica, a 
3-year-old Cherokee Nation of Oklahoma citizen. 

In a legal arrangement set up and signed by her 
birth mother, non-Cherokee Christina Maldonado, 
Veronica was adopted by the Capobiancos, who were 
actually present in the delivery room for the girl’s 
birth. Her biological father, Dusten Brown, an enrolled 
member of the Cherokee Tribe, was never consulted 
and began a relentless campaign to get his daughter 
back - an effort that culminated last New Year’s 
Eve when authorities, armed with a South Carolina 
Supreme Court ruling, removed 2-year-old Veronica 
from the Capobianco ’s home in South Carolina and 
sent her to live with Brown in Bartlesville, Okla., a 
suburb of the Oklahoma Cherokee Reservation. 

The move was hailed as a victory for the 1978 
Indian Child Welfare Act (ICWA) - which gives first 
preference to family members in American Indian 
children adoptions - for the Cherokee Nation and for 
young Veronica, who will now be raised in Indian 
Country with full exposure to the traditions and 
culture of her Cherokee heritage. 

Others have denounced the ruling as destructive 
to Veronica and unjust to the adoptive parents. 

The Capobiancos shared their anger and 
frustrations at losing in their conversation with talk 
show host Dr. Phil McGraw. 

“The Indian Child Welfare Act is destroying 
families,” Matt Capobianco said. “Veronica’s our 
daughter.” 

Dr. Phil also questioned Cherokee Nation 
assistant attorney general Chrissi Nimmo as to why 
the ICWA has the power to overrule a mother’s 
decision: “Does this mother need the permission of 
the Tribe to do what she wants with the child if it’s not 
to the child’s detriment?” 

Nimmo replied, “...one of the concepts of the 
law is that the Tribe has an interest in protecting its 
children.” 

In an interview with the Indian Country Today 
Media Network , Portland-based attorney Craig 
Dorsay said the Tribe should not be painted as a 
villain: “You have to remember, the Tribe is interested 
in the health and welfare of the child. 

“Although non-Native adoptive families can 
promise to expose children to ceremonies and 
culture, there is no substitute for immersion. In the 
Indian community, grandparents, aunts and uncles, 
they all share equal responsibility for the child, and 
the child’s life is enriched by this.” 

This episode of the Dr. Phil Show , however, 
described the removal of the girl from the home of 
her adoptive parents as a heart-breaking “nightmare,” 
severing a young girl’s ties with the only caretakers 
she has ever known. The show featured an appearance 
by Troy Dunn (host of the TV show The Locator ), 
who is a non-Native brother to an adopted American 
Indian man. 

Dunn interrupted Nimmo ’s explanation of the 
ICWA by demanding, “Have you told Dr. Phil how 
much of this child’s blood is actually Indian? Because 
I think we’re leading people to believe this is an 
Indian thing.” 

“She is an Indian baby,” Nimmo replied. 

Dr. Phil suggested the couple should have 
permission to visit Veronica, offering this opinion: 
“To tear this child away from y’all in an abrupt 
fashion like that, there’s no question that it was 
traumatic for her. There will be real issues for this 
child going forward. I will tell you, however, that 
research suggests long term that children can recover 
from this; children are resilient. She can have a happy 
and adjusted life in a new environment if, in fact, that 
environment is loving, nurturing and productive for 
her.” 

Denied a rehearing on Aug. 23 by the South 
Carolina Supreme Court, the Capobiancos have 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 
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Shae Pierce raises her right hand to be sworn in as the Chairwoman of PECS. 


Andrea Holata 


PECS Student Council 
take oath of office 


Student spotlight: Fort Pierce resident 
pursues career in fashion merchandising 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

FORT PIERCE 

— Quentin Tommie 
always thought he 
would study law 
when he pursued his 
higher education. He 
assumed it would 
be a safe, successful 
career choice. 

But while in high 
school, Tommie had 
a realization because 
of his friends; 
they continually 
complimented his 
sense of style. 

“It’s something I didn’t even realize I 
had a talent for,” Tommie said. “For me, 
it was just something I did. They helped 
me realize I had an eye for fashion and for 
putting things together.” 

Once he graduated from St. Lucie West 
Centennial High School in 2009, Tommie 
decided to attend Miami International 
University of Art & Design and study 
fashion merchandising. He wanted to learn 
how to make a career out of his talent. 

Tommie enrolled in classes that taught 
him not only about sewing and choosing 
fabrics but also about marketing, public 
relations and advertising. He learned the 
fashion side of his career choice, as well as 
the business side. 

As part of his classes, he assisted in 
several fashion shows by dressing models; 
he designed a storefront window display; 
and he organized and styled a photo shoot. 
In addition, he worked as a freelance stylist 
for models and magazines, including Sixty 
Magazine in Tampa, and interned with 
Danny Santiago, a fashion stylist for the 
movie Sex and the City and the TV show 
Burn Notice. Tommie had the opportunity 
to work on the Burn Notice set while 
interning for Santiago. 

“It’s something that I love, and that’s 
what’s really great about it,” he said. 


But out of all the opportunities 
Tommie’s already had, one stands out above 
the rest: styling a photo shoot for Italian 
Vogue. The set contained a private jet and 
fancy cars, and Tommie styled a model 
using high-end jewelry, including Breitling 
watches and yellow canary diamonds that 
came complete with a security guard. 

“Photo shoots are such hard work,” he 
said. “People just see the end product, but 
it’s more work than people expect.” 

Tommie said styling a photo shoot 
includes picking out clothes - plus steaming 
and ironing them - selecting accessories and 
coordinating with hair and makeup artists to 
complete the look. But even when the first 
look is complete, wardrobe changes create 
additional work. For Tommie though, the 
hard work is well worth it. 

The 22-year-old will graduate from 
Miami International University of Art & 


Design in December and plans to go back 
to school for a master’s in marketing. He 
would like to pursue the degree in either 
New York or Los Angeles so he can study 
in a city known for fashion. 

“I want to learn more things about 
marketing and advertising,” Tommie said. 
“I definitely see myself owning my own 
styling company and taking on personal 
styling for celebrities.” 

Tommie said his success would not 
have been possible without the help of 
the Seminole Tribe and hopes other Tribal 
members will pursue higher education as 
well. 

“The Tribe is playing a huge role in 
helping me get my education,” he said. 
“I encourage anyone and everyone to 
take advantage of receiving an education 
basically for free.” 



Photo courtesy of Quentin Tommie 

Fort Pierce resident Quentin Tommie has worked as a freelance stylist for Sixty Magazine and has 
interned with Danny Santiago. Pictured are samples of Tommie’s work. 
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Tommie 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School held a Student Council 
inauguration ceremony to swear in their 
newly elected students at the Brighton 
Veteran’s Building on Sept. 27. 

Students elected into the Student 
Council were kindergarten Rep. Kalissa 
Huff, first-grade Rep. Ashlynn Collins, 
second-grade Rep. Tanier Gore, third-grade 
Rep. Elle Thomas, fourth-grade Rep. Todd 
Pierce, fifth-grade Rep. Kamani Smith, 
sixth-grade Rep. Connor Thomas, seventh- 
grade Rep. Rudy Juarez and eighth-grade 
Rep. Martina Herrera. Shae Pierce was 
sworn in as Chairwoman. 

“I felt that our school can be even better 
than it already is and that we could use more 
help to get the school together,” Pierce said. 
“I feel good (about being elected). I think I 


can help out a lot.” 

Each newly elected officer took a turn 
placing his or her left hand on a Bible, 
while raising the right and repeating the 
Student Council oath recited by Brighton 
Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. Every 
student promised to serve as the best 
representative, to work hard and to learn 
Creek and Seminole culture. 

“When you take oath, it has to mean 
something because you are on your word,” 
Councilman Bowers said. “So remember 
that and be a good example at the school.” 

After they were sworn in, the elected 
officers received a sash from outgoing 
Student Council members. They then gave 
acceptance speeches in Creek. 

To end the ceremony, elected officers 
formed a line for all students, teachers and 
parents to shake their hands and to formally 
welcome them as the Charter School’s new 
Student Council. 


Paul Buster gives musical 
lesson to students 



Photo courtesy of Gretchen DeBree 

Paul “Cowbone” Buster teaches kids the importance of their history through song. 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Paul “Cowbone” 
Buster visited the Willie Frank Library in 
Big Cypress on Sept. 25 to give students 
a lesson in Seminole history and culture. 

During the event, which about 
20 children ages 6-9 attended, Buster 
explained the importance of preserving 
Seminole language, taught kids words 


in Mikasuki and sang to them in the 
language to reinforce the lesson. He 
also emphasized the need to receive an 
education and finish school. 

“He relates really well to the 
children,” librarian Gretchen DeBree 
said. “He really gets their attention. The 
music was wonderful.” 

For more information about events 
at the Willie Frank Library, call 863-902- 
3200 ext. 13123. 


Teacher profile: Rebecca ‘Sue’ Tiger 


BY KATHRYN ST OLARZ 
Copy Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — Teacher Rebecca 
“Sue” Tiger wears the veteran’s hat at 
Ahfachkee. 

She recently started her 30th year 
teaching at the Big Cypress school and has 
witnessed a lot of growth on the reservation 
throughout the years. 

“I remember they told me when I first 
came to fill up my car because there was 
only one pump,” she said. 

She remembers when the reservation 
didn’t have a gymnasium or Tribal police 
and fire departments; when the clinic used 
to reside next to the school; and when 
Ruby’s and Joe Osceola’s Stores were 
perhaps the only ones around. 

During her first year at Ahfachkee in 
1979, the Muscogee Creek Tribal member 
was one of about a dozen staff members, 
while today the school employs about 80 
people. 

Through the years of change, one thing 
remained constant: Tiger’s passion for 
teaching kids. 

“I just enjoy teaching and watching 
them learn,” said Tiger, 59, who teaches 
third-graders this year. “I’m like a mama to 
them.” 

Although she initially considered 
nursing, Tiger quickly chose the path that 
three of her brothers and her aunt took. She 
couldn’t help but crave a job that would 
give her summer and holiday breaks, she 
laughed. 

But not everything about teaching 


came naturally to her; she felt intimidated 
about speaking in front of the class. 

“I was always shy, and I didn’t think 
I could teach older kids,” she said. “I was 
always afraid to speak in public.” 

Tiger became increasingly more 
comfortable among elementary school 
students and found her niche teaching 
kindergarten through third grade throughout 


her career. She has taught at several schools 
since completing her bachelor’s degree in 
elementary education at Northeastern State 
University in Oklahoma in 1 975. She landed 
her first teaching job at her old elementary 
school, Twin Hills, in Oklahoma. 


+ See TIGER on page 5B 



Beverly Bidney 

Rebecca “Sue” Tiger teaches students at Ahfachkee for her 30th year at the Big Cypress school. 


Native Learning Center to host grant writing workshop 


BYBRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

ORLANDO — For the first time in 
its four-year history, the Native Learning 
Center (NLC) will host the workshop Grant 
Researching and Proposal Writing in Indian 
Country from Dec. 3-5. 

The free workshop, to be held in 
Orlando, gives Native Americans from 
around Indian Country an opportunity to 
seek out grants, as well as to successfully 
write grant proposals. 

“We wanted something that covers 
everything from researching to actually 
writing grants - a boot camp sort of speak,” 
said NLC executive director Georgette 
Smith. “This is the focus area that we have 
the highest attendance and most feedback 
from (during conferences).” 

The center offers free courses 
and training to Native Americans and 
Indigenous people with a focus on areas 
critical to the growth and improved quality 
of life for their communities, according to 
the NLC website. The focus areas include 
culture and language, financial wellness, 


housing strategies, Tribal government and 
grant education. 

To satisfy the demand for more 
information on grants, the three-day 
workshop will contain 19 courses taught 
by 12 instructors from around Indian 
Country, including from the Eastern Band 
of Cherokee Indians and the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe. NLC’s grants compliance manager 
Vincent Franco will also teach a course 
titled Searching for Information on Grants 
and Funders. 

“This class is hopefully going to 
give people information on how to obtain 
a grant,” NLC marketing coordinator 
Christina Gonzalez said. “We hope that 
participants get a better understanding of 
the grant process and get inspired to go out 
and get a grant.” 

The agenda also includes topics that 
touch on how to seek private and federal 
grants, the role that the mainstream 
philanthropy sector plays in sustainable 
Native communities, and the responsibilities 
of receiving and administering grant funds 
once awarded. 

“There is nothing in Indian Country 


Native 

Learning Center 


that teaches about grants for all Tribes 
and for all levels, beginners to advanced,” 
Smith said, encouraging all Tribal members 
to take advantage of the workshop. “We 
hope that people take the information back 
to their Tribes, and we hope that more 
Tribes have the ability to go after the funds 
that are available to them.” 

The event, which takes place at the 
Sheraton Lake Buena Vista Resort, is now 
open for registration. 

“We think this is going to be a huge 
success,” Gonzalez said. “We hope that 
participants come with a grant in mind or 
get ideas for grants (from the workshop).” 

For more information, call 954-985- 
2300 or visit www.NativeLearningC enter, 
com. 
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Emma Johns says farewell to Education Department 


Johns spent nearly six years as director of Education 



Beverly Bidney 

Emma Johns finishes her last day as Education director during the 2012 College Fair on Oct. 12. 


BY EMMA JOHNS 
Contributing Writer 

Have you ever woke up thinking you 
have plenty of years left to have a house full 
of children, plenty of time to enjoy them 
and spend time with them? Then one day 
reality strikes and you realize that time has 
slipped away and the house full of children 
you hoped for is you plus one, and your 
plus one is entering high school, planning 
for college and has grown up in a blink of 
an eye. 

After leaving my daughter’s high 
school open house back in August, I 
returned home, set my keys on the counter 
and picked up a picture that was lying there. 
It was a picture of her kindergarten year. I 
began to cry and feel the emotional pain of 
feeling like so many memories and so much 
time had gone by without notice. 

That moment was a vivid reality shock. 

The reality being that I have four more 
years to hug, kiss and see my daughter 
every day before she moves on to a life of 
her own. Wow, talk about a meltdown and 
an overwhelming feeling of fear. 

My daughter, Kailin, has been my 
champion over these past 1 3 years, enduring 
my whirlwind schedule without complaint. 
We truly are a team. I have made a bold 


and painfully difficult decision to leave 
my position as the director of Education 
to be more accessible, both mentally and 
physically, to my daughter. The rumor mill 
has been doing some fine work about why I 
am stepping down, but after 13 years with 
the Tribe, I assure you neither one person 
nor incident could run me away from doing 
what I love. Only my sweet little blessing 
of a daughter is possible of this influenced 
decision. 

I will not say that a job like this does 
not come without many struggles, but 
facing and overcoming trials is the nature of 
making a difference. 

Of my nearly 13 years with the Tribe, 
five-and-a-half of those years have been as 
the director of Education. 

When I was offered this position, I was 
hesitant in accepting. I doubted myself, 
my ability and the timing. I knew the 
directorship was one of my goals, but I was 
not sure if my employment history was at a 
maturation level that warranted the position. 
However, I knew that I wanted to make a 
difference, and I knew that the opportunity 
was a blessing being offered up to me. I 
never turn down a blessing, so I accepted 
the position and I have no regrets. 

Over the past five-and-a-half years, we 
have been able to transform each program 


within Education. 

Our Higher Education numbers are at 
an all-time high for both enrollment and 
graduates. 

Our goal this year was to have 75 
students enrolled in college, and we 
currently have 88. This past year, we 
celebrated our highest number of college 
graduates. Our 2012 high school graduating 
class received more than $50,000 in outside 
scholarships. Our tutoring program has been 
successful with the overall GPA hovering at 
3.2 for one on one. 

This year, we had our first student 
accepted to and now attending an Ivy 
League school. Recently, we held a senior 
college application workshop where we 
have students applying to Ivy League 
schools for their freshman year. 

I am proud of the fact that we have 
helped nearly 80 members obtain their GED 
with a new program implemented in 2011 
that has brought our GED program into the 
21st century. 

We have taken the work experience 
program from approximately 20 Tribal 
members to more than 100 members 
employed by the program. 

Our Tribal Youth Council initiative is 
beginning to make statements, very recently 
meeting and impressing former U.S. Sen. 


Dorgan. The accomplishments and success 
stories are endless and accolades are due to 
the students and the staff for each and every 
one of those stories. 

I believe that my greatest 
accomplishment has been continuing to 
build a department that was gifted to me 
by my predecessors. I was handed the 
gift of being the director because others 
believed in me, my vision and my abilities. 
Individuals like the former director Louise 
Gopher and past and current Tribal Council 
members are due my ultimate gratitude for 
this opportunity. 

I am proud of the highly competent, 
educated and dedicated team that is in 
place within the Education Department. 
Without them, the department’s success 
and accomplishments could not have been 
possible. I have learned so much from 
each one of them, which in turn has helped 
me to be a better director. The invaluable 
acceptance and support from parents 
and students has helped support me in an 
indescribable way. I will miss these daily 
interactions, trips and overall constant 
communication with them. 

My years with the Education 
Department have been some of the most 
rewarding and self-fulfilling years of my 
life. Being in a position that has afforded me 
the opportunity to help my people achieve 
educational milestones is a rewarding 
feeling that can never be described in 
words. It is a feeling that can only be felt 


within, and articulation could never do that 
feeling justice. 

My prayer is that this department 
continues on its current path, building on 
the current foundation, creating bigger and 
better things. Obtaining an education is the 
one thing that an individual can forever feel 
proud of and use as a tool to achieve bigger 
and better things. There isn’t an age limit 
on continuing your education. If you think 
about it, then DO IT. Fear is something that 
is meant to be conquered, so don’t let it stop 
you from pursuing your goals and dreams. 

What’s next for me? First real estate 
school, writing for The Tribune , tutoring, 
and I have recently been accepted to Warner 
University because I am contemplating 
adding to my educational resume. I plan on 
staying busy and continuing to assist my 
Tribe in any capacity that I can. 

I would like to thank the Creator for all 
the opportunities he has gifted to me. Thank 
you to my family for your continued support 
and love. Thank you Kailin for sharing me 
so that I could carry forward a vision to 
help my Tribe. Thank you Education staff 
for your commitment to my people and to 
me as the director. Thank you students for 
our lasting bonds and for your perseverance 
and achievements that make me smile every 
day. Thank you STOF for believing in me. 

This is not a retirement; it’s a break to 
fulfill another commitment. 



Beverly Bidney 

Emma Johns gives students their awards at the 2012 incentive awards 
banquet in Hollywood. 


Brett Daly 

Emma Johns speaks to students at the college admissions panel that the 
Education Department hosted on May 2. 
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Jordan Osceola 

Little Miss Seminole 2012 - 2013 

My name is Jordan R. Osceola and I am your 
2012-2103 reigning Little Miss Seminole. I 
am a member of the Wind Clan family. My 
mother is Geraldine Lee Osceola and my 
father is Randall Byrd. My grandmother is 
Ruth Osceola. I reside on the Immokalee 
Indian reservation. Since my crowning 
during Tribal Fair in February, I’ve been 
busy representing my tribe. In my spare 
time I like to read, watch movies on my 
iPad and play with my sister Randean. My 
personal hobbies include basketball, softball 
and soccer. I love sports! I love to draw, and 
my ambition is to become an artist. I hope 
to work for the Seminole Tribe of Florida as 
a professional artist someday. Sha-na-bish! 


Vincenzo Cordell 
Osceola 

Little Mister Seminole 2012 - 2013 

My name is Vincenzo Osceola. I was bom 
on November 16, 2004 in Miami, Florida. 
I reside on the Hollywood Reservation. I 
am the son of Sharon Olvera and Samuel 
C. Osceola, Jr. of the Bird Clan family. My 
grandparents are Marlene Smith of the Bird 
Clan family from the Trail Reservation, and 
Samuel C. Osceola, Sr., of the Panther Clan 
family from the Big Cypress Reservation. 
I attend the Sagemont School in Weston, 
Florida and am in the second grade. My 
interests are alligator wrestling, fishing and 
comics. 
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2013 SEMINOLE TRIBAL FAIR 
Little Mister & Miss Seminole Contest 
Hollywood Executive Office 

Friday, February 8, 2013 

at6:0 °P- m - Contestant#. 

Little Miss Seminole Little Mister Seminole (check one) 

Date: Reservation: 


Child’s Name: 
Enrollment #: 


Age: 


Date of Birth 


Tribal Member Parent or Legal (circle one) 
Guardian Signature 


Print Name 


Contestants must be an enrolled Tribal member, 5-years-old by February 8, 
2013 and reside in the state of Florida. NO EXCEPTIONS. 

Registration deadline is Friday, February 1, 2013 at 5:00 p.m. All 
contestants must be preregistered. No applications will be accepted on 
the day of the contest. Email application(s) to wandabowers@semtribe.com or 
fax to 954-967-3488. 

Confirm that your applications have been received by fax, Committee member, 
or walk-in s to the Secretary’s office. Call Wanda Bowers at (954) 444-9827, 
Charlotte Burgess at (863) 634-8924 or the Secretary’s Office, (954) 966-6300 
ext. 11463 for information. 

CONTACTS: 

Hollywood - Wanda Bowers, (954) 444-9827 

Hollywood - Secretary’s Office, (954) 966-6300 ext. 11463 for information 

Brighton - Charlotte Burgess, (863) 634-8924 

Brighton - Carla Gopher, (813) 299-4071 

Ft. Pierce - Mary Stomboli, (772) 467-2454 

Big Cypress - Erika Vasquez, (863) 902-3200 

Trail Seminoles - Michael Cantu, (305) 553-8245 ext. 18702 

Immokalee - Crystal Salinas, (239) 867-5300 

Tampa- Vicky Opsey, (813) 246-3100 
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Andrea Holata 


Fourth-grade winners show off their traditional outfits at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s annual clothing competition on Sept. 27 at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 


Pemayetv Emahakv students compete in annual clothing contest 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Students dressed in 
their best traditional clothing on Sept. 27 
for the Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School 
annual clothing competition held at the 
Brighton Veteran’s Building. 

Kindergarteners through eighth- 
graders took turns modeling their outfits for 
the judges. 

In the boys’ division, some dressed in 
turbans and traditional shirts, while others 
wore traditional jackets or shirts. The girls 
wore dresses, capes and skirts, along with 
beaded earrings and necklaces. 

All the winners were awarded with 
first-, second- or third-place ribbons. 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Taryn Osceola (3rd place), Ashlynn 
Collins (2nd) and Nena Youngblood (1st) smile. 




Kindergarten boys show off their traditional clothing. 


Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 

From left, fifth-grade winners Kaleb Doctor, Blake Baker, Eecho Billie, Waylnn Bennett, Mallorie Thomas and Brienna Brockman pose for a picture. 



HEALTH & FITNESS STUDIO 

Opens at Hollywood Senior Center 

Submitted by Health Department 


Thursday, Sept. 6, 2012 marked the grand opening of the 
Hollywood Senior Center’s fitness studio. 

The studio, spearheaded by Hollywood Council and the 
Hollywood Senior Center, was designed especially for the senior 
community, featuring fitness equipment for every preference: a 
state-of-the-art FreeMotion Cable Machine, treadmills and an 
elliptical for cardio workouts, floor-to-ceiling mirrors and space 
to incorporate innovative fitness classes. 

“It was important to me to make more room for the senior 
activities,” Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. 
said. “Before the fitness room was completed, it was just too 
tight on space - the pool room, computer room and fitness 
equipment were all grouped together. Now, there is room to 
spread out.” 

“It doesn’t get easier as you get older,” he continued. “It is really 
important to give people the opportunity to keep their joints 
moving”. 

Councilman Osceola concluded with a laugh, saying that even 
though he gains most of his fitness activity on the golf course 
these days, he felt strongly about having a place for seniors 
to socialize. By providing group fitness activity at the Senior 
Center, it would encourage them to get together more, he said. 

The Health Department’s Allied Health Wellness Program made 
smoothies for the grand-opening event and gave out heart- 
healthy snacks. Seniors got acquainted with the health and 


fitness staff through a “Meet the Trainers” introduction. 

Seniors also experienced a few minutes of each new class the 
Senior Center offers, including “Senior Stretch and De-stress” 
and “Sit and Fit,” and participated in salsa and country line 
dancing to generate some smiles and bring up heart rates. 

“The ‘Senior Stretch and De-stress’ class is about finding what’s 
right for you and working at your own level,” Health educator 
Jennifer Schleiss said. “We use music and movement and also 
practice a variety of stretches and meditation techniques to 
release stress and exercise at the same time.” 

Fitness site supervisor Jay Garland demonstrated the new cable 
resistance machine, and Kenny Bayon encouraged the seniors to 
get revved up for TrikeFest. 

The event also featured Pathways Program sign-ups, raffles, 
stress reduction giveaways and competitive games. 

“I look forward to having all the seniors come by to take 
advantage of all the center has to offer,” Hollywood Senior 
Center site manager Debra Hampel said. 

Seniors were enthusiastic about having their own place to work 
out and get fit. The new classes will give the community the 
chance to discover diverse forms of exercise. 

Check out your local Senior Center schedule to see what class is 
perfect for you. 


HOLLYWOOD SENIOR CENTER 

• Personal Training, Massage and Nutrition • Eating for Health Nutrition Classes 

Consultations available by appointment • Trike Fest Practice offered everyday 

• Blood Sugar Testing 


New Classes To Try: 


• Stretch & De-stress 

• Tai Chi 

• Rhythm & Movement 


• Free Motion Cable 

Resistance Training 

• Sit & Fit 
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Big Cypress R e s er vation 

• Native American Dancing 

• Demonstrations by Native 
American artisans 

• Critter Show and Gator Wrestling 

• Children s Craft Tent 

• $9.00 Adults, $6.00 Seniors/Students 

Entry fee includes admission to Museum. 

FREE PARKING. 


SEMINOLE TRIBE OF FLORIDA 

AEMAHRRHyMKf 

A PLACE TO LEARN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER. 

www.aktaktliiki.com 

30290 Josie Billie High way PMB 1003 
Cl ewiston, FL 33440 877-902-1113 

C GPS : N 26 19.498, W 80 59.954 
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Plan Your Xtreme Holiday Event ^ 
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Cpen7DaysaV\feek 

Conveniently located off 195 & Commercial Blvd 

www.xtremelndoorKarting.com 

5300 Powerline Road, Fort Lauderdale, FL I 954.491.6265 
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CELEBRATION 

WATCH LIVE 

tSe INTERNET! 

Join us in watching this special event 
streaming live on the internet. 

Friday, November 2nd at 10:00 am 


The festivities can be seen 
on your computer, iPad or Smartphone. 

Log on to http://livestream.com/seminolemediaproductions 
Can’t watch the event live? See it later; same link, on demand! 


Presented by: 
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Children’s Center, Boys & Girls 
Club hold open house at PECS 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Health 
Department’s Children’s Center for 
Diagnostics and Therapy (CCDT), along 
with the Brighton Boys & Girls Club, hosted 
an open house for the Brighton community 
on Oct. 4 at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School. 

Staff from both departments showed 
off their new facilities and presented the 
services they have to offer the community. 

“Amazingly, it started back in March 
20 1 2,” said Lisa Izenwasser, CCDT program 
manager, regarding the new facility. “Right 
after school started in early September, the 
modulars were delivered, and we are now 
able to provide therapy on the Brighton 
Reservation.” 

The services offered at the CCDT 
include speech, occupational, physical and 
behavioral therapy, as well as educational 
testing by a child psychologist. 

Therapists greeted each guest with 
a brief explanation of their therapeutic 
services. 

The mission of CCDT is to provide 
a culturally appropriate, comprehensive, 
multidisciplinary team to promote the 
highest possible outcomes for children and 
youth with special health care needs and 


their families within the communities. With 
the new modular in place, the therapists 
agreed that they will be able to provide just 
that. 

The therapists use the latest technology, 
such as iPads, to work on speech and 
language; conduct behavior assessments 
using age appropriate games; and work one- 
on-one using equipment to improve gross 
motor skills. 

The Boys & Girls Club opened their 
doors as well for guests. The tour included 
several activity rooms, a large television 
area equipped with a Nintendo Wii, a teen 
room and a kitchen for afternoon snacks. 

Guests saw the projects the youth have 
been working on, including rocket building, 
music production and the remodeling of a 
dollhouse. 

According to their mission, the club 
not only offers fun activities, but they 
also assist youth in self-confidence, self- 
esteem, culture and the ability to grow into 
productive, responsible contributors to 
society. 

“The Boys & Girls Club is there for 
homework help for afterschool as well,” 
said Pemayetv Emahakv principal Brian 
Greseth. “It’s a great thing for parents and 
for students. In fact, we’ve gone up from 
averaging 40 students a day to over 50 
students.” 



Andrea Holata 

Tribal member Perrie Pearce, left, receives 
information from CCDT speech therapist Clint Wells. 


Lead club counselor Taylor Mauldin 
said that by having their own building 
away from the school, they already noticed 
changes in youth. 

“They feel safe here because it feels 
like their home,” Mauldin said. “We’ve 
already noticed behavior changes.” 



Andrea Holata 

From left, Boys & Girls Club’s lead counselor Taylor Mauldin and unit manager Derek Pierce gather with Family Services Department’s Valerie Marone 
and Peg Gillick on Oct. 4. The CCDT and the Boys & Girls Club held an open house for the Brighton community to show their new facilities and services. 



Beverly Bidney 

Rebecca “Sue” Tiger is ready for another day teaching at Ahfachkee. 


♦ TIGER 

From page IB 


“The first year teaching is the best 
experience,” she said. “You can’t get it 
out of a book.” 

She spent the next couple years 
teaching in Mississippi and Oklahoma. 
In 1979, she moved to Florida and started 
teaching at Ahfachkee. She said the Tribe 
invited her to live on the reservation. 

“I was welcomed,” the Clewiston 
resident said, recalling the trailers that 
she and a few other teachers lived in near 
the school. 

Although she moved between 
Oklahoma and Florida a couple more 
times over the next three decades, she 
kept returning to Ahfachkee and found 
her home there. She said she enjoys 
working in a Tribal community with 
culture similar to her own. 

Tiger said she also enjoys the small 
class sizes - she has six students this 
year - and the generous resources at 
Ahfachkee. 


“Public schools have limited 
budgets, but here, whatever you need 
you get,” she said, mentioning furniture 
and classroom supplies as examples. 

And although keeping up with 
technology can present a challenge, 
she said she embraces her new Smart 
Board to incorporate more games and 
interaction into her math lessons. 

When it comes to her strengths as a 
teacher, Tiger shines at teaching math. 

“Math is my specialty,” she said. “I 
love math.” 

Tiger also likes preparing students 
for the annual Science Fair by conducting 
experiments with them, such as making 
slime, giant bubbles and miniature 
volcanoes. 

In addition to teaching, Tiger 
worked in administration at Ahfachkee 
from 2004-2006 and served as acting 
principal in the early ‘80s and again in 
the early ‘90s. 

Tiger’s almost on her third 
generation of students, and she plans to 
continue teaching at Ahfachkee until she 
retires. 




ATTENTION TRIBAL BUSINESS OWNERS 

Advertise your Native business 
with a FREE classified ad 


W 

t 


in a feature section of the November Seminole Tribune! 



For complete details 
please call 954-985-5700 or email 
gladysmateo@semtribe.com 


W 


PLEASE PROVIDE THE 
FOLLOWING INFORMATION: 

• Company Name 

• Phone # 

• Website 

• Description of services no more 
than 30 characters (including spaces) | 


W 


UPGRADE 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PRICING 
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Big Cypress 
Aviation Hangar 

LUAU” Theme 


Team T-Shirts, Give-a-ways, 
Raffle Prizes for all Seniors 

Great Prizes and Awards 
for Individual & Team Events 


Registration & Breakfast 
7:30am - 9am 

(Registration ends 9am sharp) 
Register at your local Senior Center 


Lunch & Entertainment 
for the Whole Family! 


-a-.' - * 
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Announcements 



Happy birthday, Sarafina 
Rose & Byron Michael 

We would like to wish our Princess and Warrior a wonderful happy 
birthday. 

We are so proud of you and love you more than words can ever express. 
The Creator blessed us with a beautiful family, and we are forever 
grateful. 

Love, 

Mommy & Daddy 

Daddy loves you and is very proud of what amazing people you are. 
Happy birthday to my SheShe princess girl and my Tooti man best bro. 
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Get Out of Jail Fast! 


Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, 
MasterCard and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy 
Release • Professional Service. 1128 NW 31st Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, FL 33311 




Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. Osceola Jr. and former Miss Florida Seminole Jewel Buck present 
Carla Gopher with a necklace in recognition of her finishing her higher education. 


Thank you, Princess Committee 


Happy 

birthday 

We would like to wish our brother and uncle 
Ridge a happy birthday. We love you. 
Love always, sissy Emme, sissy Rissa, brother 
Bill and last but not least, your niece Malarie. 

We would like to wish our son a very happy 
birthday and hope you have a great day. 
Love always and forever, Dad and Mom 

Submitted by Rinella Billie, Brighton 
Reservation 


Well wishes 


Ike, 

I am truly blessed to have a good man like you 
in my life! Keep up the good progress you’re 
making. Love you, baby. 

Mayra 

Submitted by Mayra Harjo 


‘Free at Last’ 


Poem by Patrick Doctor Jr. 

I am free, 

Now I can see. 

What I see is the sun and sawgrass. . . 
Yes, I am free at last. 

Locked in the chain gang with nowhere to 

go. 

I understand my freedom, 

I never ever sold my soul. 

Beautiful is the day, 

I give thanks to the Almighty for what they 
say. . . 

What they say is that freedom will be 
forever. 

Yes, I am free. 

So, again, I will give thanks to the 
Almighty 
For he created me. 

Indian is what I be, 

Gator is my name. 


I would like to thank you, the Seminole 
Princess Committee, for a job well done 
this past July during our 55th Miss Florida 
Seminole Princess Pageant weekend. 

Every year, we, the Princess Committee, 
try to do better than the year before. So far, 
we’ve been lucky to entertain the Tribal 
members who attend. The past princesses 
who volunteer every year to work the pageant 
are beginning to grow in numbers, being the 
younger generation, which I am very glad to 
see step up. 

This year at our formal banquet at the 
Seminole Hard rock Hotel and Casino, the 
Princess Committee and Tribal Council had 
the pleasure of recognizing not only the 
princess contestants who were running for 
the title of Miss or Jr. Miss Florida Seminole; 
we also recognized our past princesses for 
continuing their education during their reign 
or even after their reign. The fact is that they 
continued on with their education and received 
a degree with pride. The following ladies 
were recognized: 

• Forene Bowers Gopher 

• Priscilla Doctor Sayen 
Miss Florida Seminole, 1964 
Associate’s degree in business 
Haskell Indian Nations University, 1963 

• Mary Gay Osceola 
Miss Florida Seminole, 1962 
Associate of arts 

Art Institute of New Mexico, 1965 

• Fouise Jones Gopher 
Miss Florida Seminole, 1965 

Bachelor of science in business management 
Florida Atlantic University, 1970 

• Agnes Billie Motlow, 

Miss Florida Seminole, 1971 
Bachelor of arts in liberal arts 
Barry University, 2011 

• Shirley Motlow 

Miss Florida Seminole, 1972 
Bachelor of arts in elementary education 
Palm Beach State College, 1977 


• Tina Osceola 

Miss Florida Seminole, 1986 
Bachelor of arts in political science 
Rollins College, 1989 

• Charlotte Gopher Burgess 
Miss Florida Seminole, 1987 
Associate of arts in business 

Haskell Indian Nations University, 1991 

• Rita Gopher 

Miss Florida Seminole, 1990 
Associate of arts in math, 

Indian River State College, 1994 

• Carla Gopher 

Miss Florida Seminole, 1994 
Master of business administration 
Florida State University, 2005 

• Vanessa Frank 

Miss Florida Seminole, 1996 
Associate of arts 
Broward College, 2003 

• Suraiya Smith 

Miss Florida Seminole, 1999 
Associate of arts in psychology 
Indian River State College, 2001 

• Desiree Jumper 

Miss Florida Seminole, 2000 
Associate of arts in elementary education 
Rowan-Cabbams Community College, 2006 

• Christine McCall 
Miss Florida Seminole, 2005 

Bachelor of science in family and child sciences 
Florida State University, 2009 

• D’Anna Osceola 

Miss Florida Seminole, 2008 

Bachelor of science in family and child sciences 

Florida State University, 2009 

• Brittany Smith 

Miss Florida Seminole, 2009 

Associate of arts 

Indian River State College, 2011 

• Cassandra Jimmie 
Miss Florida Seminole, 2010 
Associate of science 

Fe Cordon Bleu Culinary Arts, 2011 

Submitted by Wanda Bowers 


Photo courtesy of Wanda Bowers 

Brittany Yescas, D’Anna Osceola, Charlotte Gopher Burgess, Wanda Bowers, Alice Billie, Christine McCall, 
Priscilla Doctor Sayen, Cassandra Jimmie and Connie Gowen pose for a picture. 


VEHICLE FOR SALE 



LAST SIX OF 
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MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

STARTING BIO PRICE 

009909 

1901 
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$6,mQQ 
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‘The Beauty of Life’ 


THRIFTARELLA'S 

V ^ 

Used Furniture-Home Goods-Gifts and More! 

M 4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo jj 

jj Monday- Saturday 10-6 pm jj 

v www.thriftarellas.com v 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 




Poem by Patrick Doctor Jr. 

The beauty of life 
is ours to have and 
to hold. Remember, we 

will never get old 

we will stay young at 
heart and never go away, 
the holy angels made 
the way, I will give 


thanks to the almighty 
for I am blessed, life 
is good to lay 
down and rest. 
Peace and grace 
be unto us 
all.... 

Forever 
and ever 
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Electronic Health Record 

PHASE II — Final Implementation 

Electronic Health/Dental Record 


Please bring all your medications to your appointments beginning with the dates 
listed below — this will speed up your appointment time. 


Electronic Health/Dental Record 

PHASE II BEGINS 

We are now ready to begin Phase II, the final 
implementation of the Electronic Health and 
Dental Record. 

We have successfully imported all patient demo- 
graphic information (address, phone etc) into 
the award winning NextGen system. Now we 
will begin Phase II, inputting all patient care re- 
cords into the Electronic Health/Dental Record. 

WHY is CONVERSION to an 
ELECTRONIC HEALTH/DENTAL 
RECORD IMPORTANT? 

♦ Maintains compliance with federally mandated 
health care standards. We MUST be electronic 
by 2014 

♦ Improves efficiency of health care delivery 

♦ Instantly available patient health information 
at any STOF medical or 

dental clinic 


WHEN WILL PHASE II TRANSITION 
TO the EHR/EDR BEGIN? 

Phase II Medical Record: Begins FALL 2012 
EH R Transition: All patient history, 
medications, allergies, office visits and 
immunizations will be entered into the 
system electronically by department staff. 

Phase II Dental Record: Begins SPRING 2013 
EDR Transition: All dental history and 
visits will be entered into the system 
electronically by department staff. 

WHAT to EXPECT FROM 
TRANSITION to ELECTRONIC 
HEALTH/DENTAL RECORD: 

♦ Some delay in patient waiting time during first 
few weeks of each phase 

Consider calling to schedule “routine” medical 
visits away from Electronic records start dates. 
Be sure to call immediately if you are feeling 
ill or need dental attention 


♦ Reduces duplication of tests 
and treatment delay 

♦ Reduces medical errors 

♦ Improves safety and accuracy 
through the capacity to bring 
all patient information 
together 

♦ Improves privacy and 
security 


Phase II Medical EHR: 


Hollywood 
Immokalee 
Brighton 
Tampa 
Big Cypress 


Health Center: Oct 16-19,2012 
Health Center: Dec 4-7, 2012 
Health Center: Jan 29— Feb 1,2013 
Health Center: Jan 29— Feb 1,2013 
Health Center: Mar 12-15, 2013 


Phase II Dental EDR: 


In spring 2013 at each Dental Center 


Patients will be seen 
more quickly by calling 
for an appointment than 
by just walking in 
(unless urgent care is 
required) 

The option for electronic 
medication prescribing 
will be available 

N EXTG E N 

HEALTHCARE INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


We welcome your questions regarding our transition to the Electronic Health Record. Please contact 
Clinical Application Coordinator, Jeff Anderson, at 954 445-5056 orJAnderson2@semtribe.com 
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About 85 kids participated in the Tribalwide Back-to-School Basketball Tournament on Oct. 6. 


Recreation brings Tribe together 
through basketball tournament 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — To kick off 
the school year and encourage friendly 
competition among reservations, the 
Recreation Department held a Tribalwide 
Back-to-School Youth Basketball 
Tournament on Oct. 6. 

About 85 kids from Immokalee, Trail, 
Brighton, Big Cypress and Hollywood 
participated in the event, which took place 
at the Hollywood Gym. Six teams registered 
for the high school division, two for the 
girls’ division and two for the middle school 
division. Youth 10 and younger also had 
the opportunity to play in exhibition games 
during the day-long event. 

“This was the first Tribalwide 
tournament of the year, and we plan 
on having more throughout the year,” 
Tribalwide Recreation director Richard 
Blakenship said. “The idea is to expose the 
Tribal members to each other in an effort to 
increase the quality of play.” 

The tournament was also open to non- 
Seminole teams to increase the number of 
teams and to increase the competition. 

“Everybody needs to see each other 
and play each other,” Recreation aide and 
event organizer Ashley Wilcox said about 
hosting a Tribalwide event for players off 
the reservation as well. “We like to keep 
them going and encourage others to play.” 


In the girls’ division, Trail’s Young 
Bloods faced Hollywood’s ABC in a best- 
of-three matchup. The Young Bloods proved 
victorious with a close 30-28 win in game 
three. In the middle school division, the Rez 
Boyz took on the co-ed Team Brighton. The 
Rez Boyz won the division in two games 
with a score of 25-15 in game two. 

In the six-team high school division, 
Team Brighton took on Team Spalding in 
the championship game. Team Brighton 
took the tournament title, while Trial’s 
Finest took third place in the tournament. 

Philip Jones, a member of the winning 
Brighton team, said he enjoyed playing in 
the tournament. 

“It was good to get back on the court and 
play with my teammates from Brighton,” he 
said. “They showed good effort.” 

The tournament was just one of the 
Recreation Department’s ways of keeping 
youth active. They created baseball and 
softball leagues as well, all in an effort to 
teach youth discipline and problem-solving 
skills, keep them fit and show them how to 
play on a team. 

With the excellent turnout at the 
tournament, Wilcox said they will organize 
more tournaments throughout the year; a 
youth Thanksgiving tournament is planned 
for Nov. 3. 


+ See more BASKETBALL photos on page 2C 


Ahfachkee golf team finishes season 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Although the golf 
team at Ahfachkee School completed their 
third season without a winning record, they 
have accomplished a great deal in a short 
time. 

“They are doing a tremendous job,” 
head coach Amos Mazzant said. “Our goal 
was to have the team improve with each 
match, which they have. They are also 
starting to have more fun at play because 
they see they have accomplished something 
on the course.” 

Over the course of the season, the 
team of 12- to 17-year-olds has taken about 
50 points off its total score, a significant 
accomplishment for such a young team. 
Most of the seven-member team only began 
playing golf for the first time in August, and 
they must also practice in a cow pasture and 
drive 40 miles to play on a real golf course. 

“The experience has been really good,” 
Nashoba Gonzalez, 13, said. “I’ve learned 


patience and made friendships.” 

Only one player, Quenton Cypress, 
golfed on the team last year, and he brought 
his experience to the season. 

“My goal for the season was to hit a 
birdie,” Quenton, 17, said. “I finally hit one 
and it was awesome. I hit a chip shot and 
got the hole - that’s how I got my birdie.” 

At a match at the Clewiston Golf 
Course on Sept. 27, Ahfachkee played 
Clewiston, Moore Haven and Labelle. 

“It’s amazing that after only five or six 
weeks they are hitting the shots,” Mazzant 
said. “For never having a club in their 
hands to how they are playing today is a 
beautiful thing.” 

Most of the kids took their first golf 
lessons from Mazzant before joining the 
team and had never stepped foot on a golf 
course. They learn from the experience 
they get during matches and produce good 
golf shots more often, he said. 

Mazzant has coached golf for about 
30 years, mostly in his home state of 
Pennsylvania. He approaches coaching 


with more than just a win-and-loss record; 
he teaches students a sport they can enjoy 
for the rest of their lives. 

“They may not be the best team out 
there, but they have the best spirit and heart 
to do it,” Mazzant said. “You can always 
measure things in wins and losses, but you 
cannot measure the hearts of these kids 
that way. They take a lot of pride in what 
they do and work hard to improve. It’s 
been a pleasure to work with them and very 
rewarding.” 

After the season ended, Dasani Cypress 
and Quenton Cypress competed in the 
Florida High School Athletic Association 
Class 1 A District 17 tournament on Oct. 15 
at the Port Charlotte Country Club in Fort 
Myers. 

This season’s team consisted of the 
following golfers: Quenton Cypress, 17; 
Dasani Cypress, 13; Tyrus Billie, 15; Troy 
Cantu, 12; Nashoba Gonzalez, 13; Chelsey 
Alvarado, 14; and Ashley Gonzalez, 16. 

+ See GOLF photos on page 2C 


Joseph John excels on the field and off 



David Diaz 

Joseph John plays during his varsity football homecoming game on Oct. 4. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Joseph John may 
not be built like a football player, but he 
plays the game with great enthusiasm on 
the three-time defending district champion 
team at the University School in Davie. 
At 5 feet 7 inches tall, he isn’t a typical 
defensive lineman or linebacker, but 
neither was John’s sports hero, former 
Miami Dolphin player Zach Thomas, who 
played the same positions as John. 

“We have 14 seniors going to play 
Division 1 football in college,” John, 17, 
said. “I motivate myself even though I’m 
short. I work out with the top 14 kids in the 
state, and I know I make them even better.” 

Football is important to John, but 
it isn’t his ultimate goal in life. With a 
4.0 GPA, he has applied to a number of 
top-tier universities, including Stanford, 
Dartmouth and UCLA. He wants to study 
biology and go into the medical field, 
possibly as a doctor. 

Although his football career will 
likely end after high school, John loves 
playing on the team, which he said is like 
a brotherhood. His head coach, Roger 
Harriott, inspires him both on and off the 
field. 

“He tries to make each of us a better 
person,” John said. “He transitions us 
into doing better in school and gives us 
fundamental guidelines to live by even if 
you aren’t playing sports.” 

The team is undefeated this year (as 
of Oct. 12). ESPN ranked them among the 
top 25 high school teams in the nation, and 
the team is ranked second in the state for 
all divisions. In 2010, the team was state 
runner-up in Class 2B finals. The first game 
of the season, against Trotwood-Madison 
High School in Ohio, was broadcast 
nationally on ESPN as part of the network’s 
high school football kickoff programming. 

As rewarding as being on national 
television was to John, he is equally proud 
of his accomplishments in the classroom. 
He is a member of numerous honor 
societies, including the National Honor 


Society, the Science Honor Society and Mu 
Alpha Theta, the math honor society. 

“Being in the honor societies and 
maintaining a high GPA from my freshman 
to senior year is the most satisfying thing,” 
he said. “It gave me the chance to apply 
to so many schools I didn’t think were 
possible when I was in middle school.” 

John was also greatly influenced by his 
grandparents and parents, who have always 
taught him to be a good person. 

“I just listen to them. They taught me 
all about my culture, faith and religion,” he 
said. “They always wanted me to pursue 
college because they never could. I’m 
doing this for them, but mostly I’m doing 
it for me.” 

Like many students, John has faced 
the challenge of juggling academics 
and athletics. He used to struggle with 


organization, but he worked hard to 
overcome that obstacle. 

“Now I can get all my work done 
and excel in my classes,” he said. “I write 
down all of my assignments and when 
my tests are scheduled. I also keep all my 
study guides in one place, manage my time 
accordingly and get help when I need it.” 

These tactics have made a big 
difference for John and have allowed him 
the chance to play the sport he loves. 

He has some simple advice for other 
students who want to do well. 

“Keep pushing yourself to your limits 
and past them,” he said. “If you push 
past what you know you can do, you will 
perform at a high level. Just follow your 
dreams. If you have big dreams, you can 
work toward them and when you get there, 
you will have a sense of accomplishment.” 


Trail raises awareness for ovarian cancer at 3-mile walk/run 



Beverly Bidney 


About 20 Huggins family members, all from the Trail community, hit the road on the Miccosukee Reservation on Sept. 22 to participate in a walk/run for ovarian cancer awareness, 
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Beverly Bidney 

The race includes puddle jumping for some 
participants; others trudge through the water. 


Beverly Bidney 

Runners near the finish line. 


Brett Daly 

The Immokalee team warms up their layups 
before the tournament. 


Brett Daly 

In the girls’ division, team Young Bloods takes 
on team ABC and wins the title. 


Brett Daly 

The high school division had six teams vie for 
the championship title. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Trail Liaison Norman Huggins, at far right, gathers with some of his family at the start of the race. 


Girls start their first game of the basketball tournament. 


Brett Daly 


Brett Daly 

Boys compete in the Back-to-School Tournament. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TRAIL — Although touted as a 3 -mile 
walk/run sponsored by the Miccosukee 
Wellness Center, the Huggins family 
used the event as an opportunity to honor 
National Ovarian Cancer Awareness Month 
in recognition of their matriarch, Kathy, 
who was recently diagnosed with the 
disease. 

About 20 Huggins family members, 
all from the Trail community, put on their 
sneakers and hit the road on the Miccosukee 
Reservation on Sept. 22. The family donated 
the T-shirts given out to the 50 participants, 
which had a teal ovarian awareness ribbon 
on the back. 



« 


Beverly Bidney 

The overall winner, Tribal member Pete Osceola 
III, is in the home stretch. 


“Our family approached the Council to 
put it on the back of the shirts for everyone 
to wear,” Trail Liaison Norman Huggins 
said. “My wife is strong-minded and is 
doing a lot better than we thought she 
would do.” 

The rainy day of the event may have 
wet people’s clothing, but it didn’t dampen 
their spirits as they tried to avoid puddles 
on the road. 

“The event is held three or four times 
a year to promote a healthy lifestyle and 
activities,” said Anna Van Stippen, of the 
Miccosukee Health Department. “More 
people attend when it isn’t raining.” 

The Huggins family in attendance 
included Liaison Huggins’ sister Alberta 
Billie, daughter Adriana, and numerous 
nieces, nephews and grandchildren. Kathy 
did not attend because she did not want to 
risk getting sick in the inclement weather, 
Liaison Huggins said. 

“I always like to support community 
events,” said Stephanie Huggins, who came 
in first place in the 1 8- to 2 8 -year-old runner 
category. “It was very well organized and 
fun. I also wanted to be here for ovarian 
cancer awareness.” 

The rain stopped after a time, but the 
water on the course remained, to the delight 
of some. 

“It was excellent,” Jayden Billie, 8, 
said. “The best part was walking through 
the puddles.” 

Other family members who won 
their categories were Liaison Huggins, 
first-place male 39- to 49-year-old walker 
group; Alberta Billie, first-place senior 
women; Karlyn Huggins, fourth-place in 
the female 13- to 17-year-old walker group; 
and Adriana Huggins, third-place female 
18-to 28-year-old walker group. Also, 
grandchildren Juelz Billie, 7, Jayden Billie, 
8, and Amos Billie, 8, took first, second and 
third in the male 1- to 12-year-old runner 
group. 

A lavish, healthy brunch and prizes, 
including new bicycles, backpacks and 
duffle bags, capped off the event. 

“I was sweating; I couldn’t believe it,” 
Liaison Huggins said. “It was a great race.” 


+ GOLF from page 1C 




Beverly Bidney 

The team practices driving before the match at the Clewiston Golf Course, their home field. 


Beverly Bidney 

Dasani Cypress, 13, watches her ball after a 
putt. 




Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Quenton Cypress, 17, successfully hits his ball Nashoba Gonzalez, 13, tees off. 
out of a difficult location. 
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Team roping jackpot event attracts competitors to Junior Cypress Rodeo 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Cowboys and 
Indians came to the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
on their horses, ready to rope steer during 
the team roping jackpot event on Oct. 13 in 
Big Cypress. 

The event featured teams of two men on 
horseback who tried to temporarily disable 
a steer as quickly as possible. Ropers were 
classified by number, and the event featured 
teams in the six-and-up and five-and-under 
categories. The quickest teams in each 
category went home with cash prizes. 

“Our goal is to have events once a 
month,” said A1 Tigertail, Rodeo program 
director. “Most of these ropers compete 
against each other a lot; it’s kind of like a 
family.” 

About 25 competitors, including Tribal 
members Tigertail and Happy Jumper, 
controlled their horses as they tried to rope 
the fleeing steer. Most competitors came 
from Miami and Broward County. 

The team roping technique was 
developed by cowboys working on ranches 
who needed to capture and restrain animals 
that were too large for one person to handle. 
The two ropers on each team have different 
roles: One is a header who ropes the steer 
around the horns or neck, and the second 
is the heeler who ropes the animal’s hind 
feet. The sport requires the cooperation and 
coordination of the ropers and their horses 
to succeed. 



Cowboys compete in team roping. 


Beverly Bidney 



Al Tigertail holds on to the successfully roped steer. 


Beverly Bidney 



Beverly Bidney 

Happy Jumper is about to rope the steer’s hind legs. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Al Tigertail, header in foreground, works with his partner to rope a steer. 



Beverly Bidney 

Happy Jumper rides his horse. 



Beverly Bidney 

Cowboys compete in roping. 



The steer is about to get roped. 


Beverly Bidney 
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From left, Marissa and Jessica Osceola and Christina Billie help the children fashion their own pieces of frybread. 


Judy Weeks 



Judy Weeks 

Christina Billie prepares breakfast over the campfire during Naples’ Indian Day on Sept. 22. 


Judy Weeks 

A traditional Seminole feast is prepared over the 
campfire. 


Judy Weeks 

Naples Liaison Brian Zepeda uses storytelling to 
teach the children about their heritage. 


Judy Weeks 

Connie Slavik turns sweetgrass and palm fiber 
into the base for a new basket. 




Judy Weeks 

Jessica Osceola, left, and Christina Billie tie for first place in the young women’s log peeling competition while Pedro Zepeda holds the timer and log. 


Judy Weeks 

Joel Frank Jr., Martin Slavik, Briar Tommie and Joseph Osceola-Lugo watch Pedro Zepeda use a 
hatchet to begin shaping a bow. 


♦ INDIAN DAY 

From page 1A 


Over in Big Cypress, the community 
kicked off their three-day Indian Day 
activities with a language contest on Sept. 
24 and a clothing contest for seniors and 
youth on Sept. 25. Dozens showcased 
their knowledge of the Mikasuki language 
and modeled Seminole clothing during the 
events. 

On Sept. 27, Allied Health organized 
a walk/run to continue the reservation’s 
festivities. About 50 Tribal members and 
employees gathered before the sun rose to 
trek alongside the canal to improve their 
health. 

“Indian Day is a special day for all 
of us Native Americans,” Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger said. “As a Tribal 
member, I love where we are going. I love 
that we’re one of the best Native American 
(Tribes) striving to be better. I think the 
Seminole Tribe is on the right track.” 

Later that morning, Tribal members 
celebrated their culture through a variety 
of events, including tomahawk throwing, 
gator calling and archery competitions, 
while Tribal women cooked food for a 
traditional meal. For Beverly Alumbaugh 
and her great-niece Aileen Cypress, the day 
included spending hours cooking frybread 
for the entire community. 

“Indian Day is about family, fun 
and culture,” said Cypress, adding that 
she learned how to make frybread from 
Alumbaugh. 

While the day included a variety of 
activities and friendly competition, the 


community also reflected on the meaning of 
Indian Day. 

“The real purpose of today is to 
remember those people who made sacrifices 
for us to be unconquered,” Wovoka Tommie 
said. “Today is to honor our culture and our 
heritage.” 

In Hollywood, Indian Day started with 
a walk-a-thon and ended with a rock concert. 
In between, there were contests, races, 
reptiles and a rousing game of stickball for 
all to enjoy. 

The competitive spirit was alive all 
day. Contestants put their best efforts into 
contests in pumpkin frybread cooking, 
log peeling, skillet tossing, language and 
clothing. 

“It used to be we did [log peeling] 
for economic reasons,” Jim Osceola said. 
“Chickee businesses gave stability to 
families.” 

Language is important to the culture, 
and preserving it is a priority for many in the 
Tribe. Paul “Cowbone” Buster moderated 
the language contest by giving an English 
word and having the contestant say it in 
Mikasuki. 

“There are different accents from 
the different reservations,” Buster said. 
“Sometimes we can’t understand each 
other.” 

Stickball, a traditional game played 
throughout Indian Country, appeared to be 
anarchy with sticks, whooping and laughter. 
Men and women of all ages played the 
cacophonous and lively game together, 
which seemed to be a highlight of the day. 

The Brighton community also enjoyed 
a vast array of traditional and non- traditional 
competitions on their reservation from Sept. 


27-30. 

Just before dawn on Sept. 27, several 
Tribal members participated in the Indian 
Day 5K walk/run sponsored by the Health 
Department. 

The judging of the arts and crafts 
followed. Tribal members submitted 
their crafts a day earlier, including dolls, 
patchwork, beadwork, sweet grass baskets, 
turbans and wood work. 

The clothing contest was held later 
in the evening at the gymnasium with 
Chairman James E. Billie as the emcee. 
Community members ranging from 5-year- 
olds to seniors dressed in their best Seminole 
attire. Judges evaluated three categories of 
traditional clothing: traditional/old style, 
traditional and modern traditional. 

The following day was the main event. 

“Today is a very fun day for everybody 
to come out and have time to mingle with 
the whole community and do the things we 
used to do back in the old day,” Brighton 
Board Rep. Larry Howard said. “We all 
need to come out and interact with each 
other and get our roots back. This is part of 
our culture.” 

The youth kept busy by competing in 
turtle races and frybread and pumpkin bread 
contests, as well as by competing in several 
fielding events on the softball field. 

The highlight of the day was the newly 
added co-ed canoe races held at Tucker 
Ridge on the Brighton Reservation. Teams 
of one woman and one man raced against 
each other for the fastest speed. The first- 
place team of Reina and husband, Joey 
Micco, said they enjoyed the canoe races, 
but it also took a lot of energy from them. 
Reina said it was fun but also tiring. “I didn’t 


think I was going to make it,” she said. 

“I don’t know who thought of it, but 
it’s a new thing,” Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. “I enjoyed it and had fun. I hope 
we continue doing it.” 

A thunderstorm stalled to dump heavy 
rain and flashed bolts of lightning over 
Tampa community members for several 
hours at the beginning of their Indian Day 
activities on the Tribe’s Lakeland property. 
The downpour, combined with several days 
of rain prior, resulted in a field of muddy 
standing water that prevented most of the 
planned recreational activities. Tampa 
Seminoles had tun anyway beneath the tents 
by working on arts and crafts, telling stories, 
playing bingo, conducting a raffle and, most 
importantly, eating a barbecue dinner. 

When the sun finally peeked out 
through the clouds in the late afternoon, 
a few drenched kids began throwing and 
splashing around with a football, and 
horseshoe activities began. Several boys 
and their chaperones grabbed canoes and 
took advantage of the high water in the 
canal and other streams. Maintenance 
supervisor Paul Simmons shook his head at 
the standing water and frowned: “It’s going 
to take a long time for all this to drain. If we 
have any more rain, I don’t think we’ll be 
able to use this property for our Halloween 
festivities.” 

Rainmaker Bobby Henry pleaded 
innocence: “Don’t blame me. I didn’t have 
anything to do with it this time!” 

Down in Trail, the Huggins Camp 
buzzed with activity on Sept. 28. High 
spirits, sunshine and plenty of food and 
games for all ages made for a joyous Indian 
Day celebration. 


“I like to see all the clans and the 
families get together,” Trail Liaison Norman 
Huggins said. “It’s a chance for everyone to 
get together and celebrate family.” 

For Trail’s second year hosting the 
holiday, they added archery to the schedule, 
as well as more categories to the clothing 
contest, evidenced by the two-plus hours the 
clothing contest endured. 

They also featured several cultural 
activities from last year: log peeling, 
frybread making, deer skinning, horseshoes, 
hay rolling and a language contest. 

“Our culture is very strong,” Trail 
office manager Michael Cantu said. “They 
practice the language more here.” 

Seminoles traveled from Hollywood, 
Big Cypress, Immokalee and Naples to 
join their friends in Trail. Miccosukees, 
including three councilmen and former 
Chairman Billy Cypress, also stopped by. 

“We’re all family here,” Liaison 
Huggins said. “A good majority of the 
community turned out, and that’s what I like 
to see.” 

Bingo, raffles, carnival rides and a 
bounce house filled the time between 
cultural activities, as did snacks and meals. 
Ice cream and snow cones cooled attendees 
off in the afternoon heat, and a traditional 
meal awaited them for dinner, including 
deer from the skinning demonstration 
earlier that day. 

Brett Daly, Beverly Sidney, Peter B. 
Gallagher, Andrea Holata and Kathryn 
Stolarz contributed to this article. 
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IMMOKALEE INDIAN DAY 




Judy Weeks 

Linda Beletso’s traditional skirt and cape display 
Tribal colors. 


Ray Yzaguirre Jr., Spencer Jock and Randy Osceola model Seminole shirts. 


Judy Weeks 
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Judy Weeks 

Bebeyanna Quinones steals the judges’ hearts in the Ray Yzaguirre Jr. pounds nails in the fan tacking event. 
1 -year-olds’ clothing contest. 


Judy Weeks 

Miss Florida Seminole Alexis Aguilar, right, and Marissa Sanchez make frybread. 


Judy Weeks 





Judy Weeks 




Gordon “Ollie” 
storytelling. 


Wareham conducts a 


Judy Weeks Judy Weeks 

traditional Nancy Motlow, Caniah Billie and Linda Beletso demonstrate the proper stance for the shaker race. 



Remy Rodriguez enters the turtle race. 


Men and boys compete in the annual archery competition. 


Judy Weeks 
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Fort Pierce resident Josh Sneed shows his skills in the log peeling competition. 


Andrea Holata 




Andrea Holata 

Celeste Stockton aims for a ringer in a friendly game of horseshoes. 


Patricia Wilcox plays a game of horseshoes. 


Andrea Holata 



Andrea Holata 

Marlon Tommie races to finish first during the log peeling competition. 



Andrea Holata 

Hope Sneed aims for a bull’s-eye in the archery competition during Fort Pierce‘s 
Indian Day activities. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 

Fort Pierce resident Crystal Sneed races to finish the log peeling contest first. 


Miah Stockton embraces his grandmother Bessie Tommie during the Fort Pierce Indian Day celebration. 



Andrea Holata 


Fort Pierce Liaison Jane Stockton competes in the log peeling contest. 




Mary Margaret Wilcox takes part in the skillet toss competition. 


Andrea Holata 
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BIO CYPRESS INDIAN DAY 



Brett Daly Brett Daly 

From left, Charlie Osceola, Alyssa Osceola and Brandi Osceola compete in Nick Andrews tries spearing a fish with a gig. 
the clothing contest. 




Brett Daly 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger, right, and Josh Jumper compete in the canoe race. 



Brett Daly 

Micco Billie taunts an alligator during the alligator and critter show put on Participants sign up for the Indian Day walk/run. 
by Okalee Village. 


Brett Daly 


Brett Daly 

The Big Cypress Reservation begins their Indian Day with a walk/run to promote healthier lifestyles. 



Brett Daly Brett Da | y 

Ricky Joe Alumbaugh and Aileen Cypress pass out frybread. Big Cypress holds a wood carving competition for Tribal men. 



Brett Daly 

Vinson Osceola gives Lazzlow Billie a lesson in soap carving, while mother, Megan Otero, looks on. 




Brett Daly 

Raymond Garza, right, and Everett Osceola throw tomahawks at a target. 


Brett Daly 

A.J. Tigertail shows off the work of the face 
painter. 
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Brett Daly 

Archery competitions take place throughout the 
Indian Day event. 
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Brett Daly 

Beverly Alumbaugh makes frybread for the Big Cypress community. 


Ronnie Billie competes in the log peeling competition. 


Brett Daly 
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HOLLYWOOD INDIAN DAY 
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Beverly Bidney 

The contestants in the language contest share a laugh. From left, Cornelia Osceola, Holly Tiger- 
Bowers, Dora Tiger, Agnes Billie-Motlow, Maydel Osceola and Mary Osceola. 


Beverly Bidney 

Cornelia Osceola watches as her granddaughter Cindy Osceola competes 
in the pumpkin frybread making contest. 













Beverly Bidney 

Tribal members compete in stickball during the Hollywood Reservation’s 
Indian Day celebration on Sept. 28. 




Tribal youth compete in a sack race. 


Beverly Bidney 

Kids must use their heads in the watermelon roll. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Tribal members start the day with a walk-a-thon through the reservation. 



Beverly Bidney 


Vincent Billie demonstrates his log peeling skills. 


Beverly Bidney 


The crowd lines up to get a photo while sitting on the alligator. 


Beverly Bidney 

Charles and Keith Osceola are in sync as they prepare to shoot the arrows. 






Beverly Bidney 

Ashley Wilcox is about to toss the skillet. 


Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola 
concentrates during the log peeling contest. 


Shannon Gopher gracefully tosses the skillet. 


Beverly Bidney 
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The stickball game begins. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

Cassandra Jones turns over her nicely browned pumpkin bread. 
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Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


The young boys are all smiles as they show off their traditional/old style clothing during the Brighton Indian Day festivities. 


Brighton women and youth eagerly look on to see which turtle will move the fastest outside of the circle to win the race. 




Photo courtesy of Barbara Boling 

Heather and Loretta Peterson complete the Indian Day 5K 
walk/run. Heather crossed the finish line first. 


Andrea Holata 

Missy Huff is all smiles as she aims for a ringer during the co- 
ed horseshoe tournament. 


It’s time to show off a good catch at Brighton’s Indian Day. 


Reinaldo Becerra 



Amanda Smith works on peeling a log during the race. 


Andrea Holata 



Rufus Tiger aims for his target during the archery competition. 


Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Deliah Carrillo and mom, Joyce Jumper, check the frybread before submitting it 
forjudging. 


Andrea Holata 


The Brighton men race to finish first during the log peeling competition. 



Andrea Holata 

Brighton women show off their traditional dresses during the clothing competition. 



Andrea Holata 


Andrea Holata 


Billy Micco shows off his first-place traditional shirt for his Quayton Billie shows off his first-place turtle, 
age category. 


Laverne Thomas races to finish peeling her log during the competition. 


Andrea Holata 
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Peter B. Gallagher Peter B. Gallagher 

Tribal boys canoe in Tampa. Arts and crafts are popular at Tampa’s Indian Day. 



Lazaria Simmons hangs out on the old tire swing. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Family and friends are happy to be together for Tampa’s Indian Day. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Bobby Henry wins first prize for his handmade traditional Seminole spear. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Michael Jimmie demonstrates her sewing skills for wide-eyed Lazaria Simmons. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Colorful couple Arnie and Maggie Garcia display several large tables full of 
Seminole crafts at the event. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Safe from the rain under the big tent, Jenny Martinez concentrates on making 
moccasins. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Boys enjoy some time on the water during Tampa’s Indian Day celebration. 



Peter B. Gallagher 


From left, Bobby, Johnny and Susie Henry load up on an Indian Day feast. 


Peter B. Gallagher 


Cultural director Herbert Jim tells a Seminole story in the native language to Tampa children. 
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TRAIL INDIAN DAY 




Kathryn Stolarz 

Trail Liaison Norman Huggins is on his way to winning the log peeling contest. 
“I still got it,” he said after they announced his record 59-second time. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

An arrow is in mid-flight as Jake Keyser teaches 
the young boys archery. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Youth compete in the Ela-pon-ke contest finals. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Virginia Poole, left, and Megan Chrisjohn judge the frybread contest on 
taste, texture and experience. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Nicole Billie races to peel a log faster than her competitors. Trail Liaison 
Norman Huggins said it’s fun getting the women to compete. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Chandler DeMayo, 10, is excited to learn how to 
skin a deer. He came from Hollywood to learn. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Tribal elder Francis Osceola plays bingo in the 
shade of a tent. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Addison Huggins, 10, of Hollywood, tries his hand at archery for the first 
time, and Jake Keyser looks on. “It’s pretty fun,” Addison said. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Adriana Huggins checks on her frybread during 
the cooking contest. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Men show the youth how to skin a deer. “We still want them to learn how 
to hunt and fish,” Trail Liaison Norman Huggins said. 
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Kathryn Stolarz 

Alivia Osceola competes in the frybread contest. 





Kathryn Stolarz 


Girls model dresses during the clothing contest. More categories were added this year. 


Kathryn Stolarz Kathryn Stolarz 

Teegan Osceola-Bartlett, right, wins the clothing contest in his category Hay rolling makes some young girls giggle, 
for 0- to 5-year-olds. Byron Billie Jr. is at left. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Little ones take front-row seats to learn deer Seniors enjoy playing bingo in Trail for Indian Day. 
skinning from the men. 


Kathryn Stolarz 



Kathryn Stolarz 

The girls win the tug-of-war competition, but not without a fight from the boys at Trail’s Indian Day on Sept. 28 at the Huggins Camp. 
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Veterans recognized 
at annual celebration 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Former Navajo 
Nation Chairman and World War II Code 
Talker Peter MacDonald Sr. was a guest 
speaker, and the late Tribal veterans Joe 
Lester John and Wonder Johns were 
honored for their military and Tribal 
achievements, highlighting the 25th annual 
Veterans Day celebration and recognition 
on Nov. 2 at the Brighton Veteran’s 
Building. 

MacDonald, 84, is among the youngest 
of the remaining Navajo Code Talkers - 
Native soldiers who developed a secret, 
“unbreakable” code using words from the 
Navajo language that proved instrumental 
to victories in World War II. 

“You’ve heard the saying, ‘If you 
can read, thank a teacher; if you can read 
English, thank a veteran,”’ said master of 
ceremonies Stephen Bowers. “Maybe it 
should also say, ‘If you aren’t speaking 
Japanese, thank a Code Talker.’” 

A former Board member of Seminole 
Tribe of Florida, Inc., Joe Lester John, 
67, died last April 28. He excelled as a 
cattleman, citrus farmer, pro rodeo roper 
and real estate man; John won five medals 
during his tour in Vietnam with the U.S. 
Air Force. 

Wonder Johns spent 1 0 years as pastor 
at the First Seminole Baptist Church of 
Hollywood and 12 years as pastor of the 
First Indian Baptist Church of Brighton, 


where he was named Pastor Emeritus 
weeks before his death at age 78 last June 
10. Cattleman, bowler, fisherman and 
archer, he also served in the U.S. Army. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida Color 
Guard joined members of the Vietnam 
Veterans of America (VVA) Chapter 23 
Color Guard to present the flags, standing 
at attention while Brighton Preschool 
students (assisted by Mahala Madrigal) 
recited the Pledge of Allegiance. Lucy 
Bowers, assistant to Brighton Councilman 
Andrew J. Bowers Jr., sang the national 
anthem that exploded the auditorium with 
applause. 

Seminole Tribal poet laureate Moses 
Jumper Jr. took to the podium with an 
original poem that “depicts what I think 
about this day and what Veterans Day 
means to me,” said the Seminole veteran. 
His poem began, “I am in awe as I stand 
among these warriors gathered here today/ 
Proud and honored for the sacrifices they 
made/ Words alone cannot express what 
this day means to me/A large price was paid 
that I might speak here of being free. . .” 

Chairman James E. Billie and 
MacDonald sat next to each other on the 
stage throughout the program, which was 
broadcast on jumbo screens visible from 
all angles of the room. Seminole Media 
Productions also broadcast the event online 
as a live stream. 


♦ See VETERANS DAY on page 5A 




Andrea Holata 


Brighton preschoolers dress up for their annual trick-or-treating on Oct. 25. Tribal departments 
passed out candy to all the children. * see more HALLOWEEN photos on pages 6A and 2B 



Brett Daly 

Chairman James E. Billie and President Tony Sanchez Jr. are recognized with FSU President Eric J. Barron during the planting of the flame spear on Oct. 27. 


Seminole Tribe honored 
during FSU Homecoming weekend 


BY BRET T DALY 
Senior Editor 

TALLAHASSEE — To recognize the 
role the Seminole Tribe plays in Florida 
State University’s heritage, FSU President 
Eric J. Barron invited Chairman James E. 
Billie and President Tony Sanchez Jr. to 
assist in the iconic tradition of planting 
the flame spear prior to the university’s 
Homecoming football game on Oct. 27. 

The recently crowned Miss Florida 
Seminole Princess Alexis Aguilar and Jr. 
Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez also 
participated in the festivities by crowning 
FSU’s Homecoming king and queen at 
halftime. 

“To be able to come out and share the 
activities at Florida State is a tremendous 
honor,” President Sanchez said. “I think 
the relationship the Tribe has with the 
university is just our way of showing our 
commitment to the school.” 

The pregame rite of FSU symbol 
Osceola riding down Bobby Bowden Field 
on his Appaloosa horse, Renegade, and 
planting his flaming spear on the 50-yard 
line began in 1978. Since its inception, 
only Chairman Billie, President Sanchez 
and FSU alumnus Kyle Doney have had the 
honor of assisting Osceola in the tradition 
that symbolizes the Seminoles’ warrior 
spirit. 

“The relationship between the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida and Florida 
State University is very unique; you 
won’t find anything comparable between 


any other Tribe and university,” Doney 
said. “As a member on the FSU Alumni 
Association’s National Board of Directors, 
I was privileged to share a role in asking 
Chairman Billie and President Sanchez to 
participate in FSU’s Homecoming events 
and the Tradition of Tribute.” 

The tradition of crowning a princess 
at FSU began in 1948, and Gloria Wilson 
became the first Seminole princess to 
crown the FSU Homecoming court in 1976. 
Since then, Seminole royalty have carried 
on the tradition, and Aguilar and Nunez did 
the honors in front of about 80,000 fans at 
Doak Campbell Stadium this year, which 
served as a highlight of the weekend for the 
girls. 

“Florida State is based on tradition, 
and that’s how we’re raised,” Aguilar said. 
“When we were walking down the 50-yard 
line and the band was playing, it was so 
amazing. That’s the only time Em going to 
get to do that, so I’m glad it was awesome.” 

Both Aguilar and Nunez have goals 
of attending FSU upon their high school 
graduations, and the weekend, which 
included their first FSU football game, 
reinforced their commitment. 

“I’ve always wanted to come to FSU,” 
Nunez said. “It’s such a great feeling 
knowing that all these people know who we 
are.” 

Both princesses felt honored to 
represent their Tribe. 

“I’m always humbled to be in this 
position,” Aguilar said. “I’m so honored to 
be chosen to do this for my Tribe.” 


“It’s been overwhelming, but then 
again I can’t believe all the things I get to 
do,” Nunez added about her experience. 
“It’s such a great feeling.” 


+ See FSU on page 13A 



Brett Daly 

Miss Florida Seminole Princess Alexis Aguilar 
rides in the FSU Homecoming Parade on Oct. 26. 


Team Brighton defeats reigning champs at Senior Trike Fest 


BY B RETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

BIG CYPRESS — The Brighton 
Reservation reclaimed the title of Trike Fest 
champions after defeating reigning champs 
Big Cypress on Nov. 7. 

Brighton won the title for four 
consecutive years before Big Cypress 
claimed top honors for the first time last 
year, so the victory proved bittersweet for 
Brighton. 

“I guess practice makes perfect ‘cause 
we got the big trophy back,” said Brighton 
competitor Elbert Snow. “We’ve been 
having practice for three to four weeks. 
[The win] made us feel good.” 

About 60 seniors gathered at the Big 
Cypress Aviation Hangar for the eighth 
annual Senior Trike Fest, which included a 
variety of courses and obstacles, as well as 
friendly competition among the Brighton, 
Big Cypress, Hollywood, Tampa and 
Immokalee reservations. 

Health Department director Connie 
Whidden said the event keeps seniors active 
and healthy while offering a chance for 
them to interact with Tribal members from 
different reservations. And because many 
reservations practiced for weeks prior to the 
event, it meant additional exercise for the 
seniors. 


“It was good seeing everyone out,” she 
said. “It turned out good. Everyone seemed 
happy.” 

Seniors competed in five events aimed 
at testing their coordination and skills on 
a tricycle: the target toss, the maze, the 
cone weave, the puzzle challenge and the 
ladder ball (the only event not performed 
on a trike). In addition, the reservations 
competed in team relays that served as a 
highlight of the event. 

Each team consisted of five people, 
with the first four teammates competing 
in the cone weave relay and the fifth one 
piecing together a puzzle to finish the relay. 
Brighton swept passed the competition 
with a time of 4:59.00, while Big Cypress 
placed second (5:37.59), Hollywood placed 
third (10:58.84) and Tampa placed fourth 
(11:33.10). 

“It’s a good thing for the seniors,” 
Brighton Board Rep. Larry Howard said. 
“It’s all about the seniors’ health. I think 
there should be more things for them to do 
like this.” 

The Trike Fest also included awards 
for Best Decorated Trike and Best Dressed 
Triker. Each reservation decorated a tricycle 
in the event’s theme, Hawaiian luau, and 
competitors also dressed up, sporting 
Hawaiian prints, flowers and shells. 

+ See TRIKE FEST on page 15A 



Brett Daly 

Brighton competitor Alice Sweat takes her turn in the cone weave during the eighth annual Senior Trike Fest held in Big Cypress on Nov. 7. 
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Editorial 


Muscovy duck for Thanksgiving 1954 


Selling beef on the chickee business plan 


• James E. Billie 

O ne of my first real memories of 
Thanksgiving occurred back in 1954. 1 
was going to school in Clewiston, Fla. 
back then and living with my Clan grandfather, 
Morgan Smith (Bird Clan) and his wife, Katy 
Smith, who was Laura Mae Osceola’s mother. 
They were getting ready to celebrate Thanksgiving. 
Up until then, I never gave too much thought to 
Thanksgiving because we lived way out in the 
swamps, far from the worldly ways, or the United 
States ways of celebrating Thanksgiving by having 
a bunch of Indians sitting around with Pilgrims 
dressed in some kind of white cloth around their 
necks and weird-looking hats. That is what I 
thought Thanksgiving was. 

When I came home from school that day, 
Morgan and Katy had a bird on the table. Since 
it was Thanksgiving, I thought it was a turkey, 
but they indicated to me, “We don’t eat turkey.” 
That was because, once upon a time, way back 
in history, a man and a turkey had a fight and the 
turkey took the scalp of an Indian. The turkey won 
and he celebrates it by carrying the scalp on his 
chest. And we also don’t eat turkey because the 
turkey possesses the man’s soul. 

So, I realized we were not going to celebrate 
Thanksgiving with a turkey, but I still wondered 
what kind of bird that was on the dinner table. And 
I come to realize that it was a Muscovy duck, you 
know, the duck with a bunch of warts on top of its 
head that you see in the city limits of Hollywood 
and Miami. It was one of those ducks that Morgan 
and Katy had in their yard. They had a bunch of 
‘em and had killed one to celebrate Thanksgiving. 

Man, I thought that was the funniest thing. We 
were going to celebrate Thanksgiving by eating a 
duck. 

So to this day, if you are celebrating 
Thanksgiving and you are a Seminole Indian, you 


may run into some 
families who do not 
eat turkey, but instead 
they may have 
chicken, or maybe 
even a steak for 
Thanksgiving. And 
the ones who do not 
know will surely go 
to some Wal-Mart or 
Winn-Dixie and get a 
butterball turkey. 

My son and I will 
be going out hunting 
this Thanksgiving. 

My son killed a turkey last year on Thanksgiving, 
and he wants his sister to kill one this year. I have 
never had any guilty feelings about eating a turkey. 
I’ve always taken his scalp. Sometimes, it will be 
an 8-inch scalp; sometimes, it will be 9 inches. 

We never had Thanksgiving until the 
Pilgrims came over, and I think they shot a turkey 
and ate it, and we all thought about giving thanks, 
but when the Pilgrims multiplied and outnumbered 
the Indians and then killed the Indians off, they 
called it Thanksgiving. I don’t think the Indians 
were giving thanks then. 

But, all these years later, if we don’t go into the 
history too much, it can actually be fun eating the 
turkey. My favorite Thanksgiving turkey is from 
Boston Market. Anyway, happy Thanksgiving, and 
if you don’t know about the turkey carrying the 
scalp around, ask your grandma and she will tell 
you the legend. 

Have a great Thanksgiving. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 



Letter to the editor 


Dear Tribune , 

First to say is, I am Tribal member Waylon 
Hank Jim. I am Otter Clan. 

I would like to respectfully submit a 
thanks and gratitude to all who have made and 
who have helped make The Seminole Tribune 
become what it is. 

I was raised on the Brighton Rez by late 
Wonder Johns and family in the 1980s. 

I received a little home schooling and 
Headstart daycare as an early start on education 
before reaching schooling age, which allowed 
me to be enrolled into Okeechobee public 
school programs. 

By the time I reached by early teens, I had 
already started to engage in summer youth job 
programs, which were a new fad back then. 
Remembering the qualities given down to me 
by late Wonder and his family, I learned early 
that, if you were going to attempt a man’s role in 
your life, you were going to have to stop being 
so scared to sacrifice other countless things a 
young man relishes; it wasn’t always so easy. 
Sometimes it felt worse taking on manly roles 
than to just be a child and enjoy. I was warned 
and told so many times repeatedly and without 
a lot of soft heartedness that children usually 
get. I was made fun of because I wanted to be 
a man in a kid’s body. It was embarrassing at 
times and humiliating other times, but I never 
gave in to be put down. 

The things that meant less to me then mean 
more to me now; and remembering what I had 
then is sometimes painful because I want to 
time travel into that time again and do it all 
over again. 

My memories of my childhood into 
young manhood to man adulthood are not all 
bad - most are good, and I am indebted to late 
Wonder and his family for guiding me while I 
lived with them. 

Pets, cattle, horses, citrus groves, hog farm, 
going to school to socialize with people of my 
own Tribe and others of other backgrounds, 
getting involved in social life that (financially) 
less than average and average children imagine 
in dreams and fantasies of being able to do - a 
lot of those types of things I was able to do. 

When James E. Billie still was adding 
to his camp, which now is Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki, I 
think back to a time when Wonder and his wife 
and I drove to Big Cypress to Billie’s camp, 
and for the first time I met James Billie, and 
I met Wavoka Tommie, his father and mother. 
Wonder was skeptical of letting me be held 
in James’ arms, but I nagged enough until he 


let me go to James. Was it an experience? Oh, 
yes! It was! Looking back, those were the best 
years of my life. Alex Johns, Emma Johns, Eric 
Johns, Marty Johns are several influences that 
have been tough but good ones in my life - even 
Connie Whidden, who took me to Wonder’s 
home and asked if he would be interested in 
adoption; he’d expressed early on of adopting 
a child. I watched Wonder’s family grow, I 
mean really grow; it was like something I never 
knew can happen. I was really wowed and 
blown away with great surprise and suspicions 
if I was fixin to be the not-so-bundle of joy. It 
turned out for a while I was old news, an old 
favorite spoiled brat, but it wasn’t that bad - 
really, it wasn’t. 

When I read The Tribune , I like to read 
more about business and the incomes. I like 
the joy, happiness and peace of mind and soul 
I get when I get to read and see pictures of 
employers and their employees going back to 
school or better, college; that’s progress all day 
in America. 

Student spotlight is quickly becoming 
one of my other favorites to read. I feel and 
believe education is like our family: We never 
are guided wrongly and we are always learning 
something new to us, even if it’s old; new 
from old is better than old alone (meaning 
education). 

But I feel and believe our Tribune shall 
make sports more vast and prioritized. I don’t 
know how many times I have traveled that 
thought and interest, but it’s there, and I can’t 
ignore it or avoid it either. My inner tuition 
says express it; it may surprise you; you might 
get a response. 

I will advocate to children and adults avid 
as possible for me to educate them on how 
so important it is to stay positively busy with 
things you can take and carry along your way 
in life, not to be trying to be accepted because 
it feels right; feeling right trying to be accepted 
does not always work and wrong doesn’t either. 
Staying focal on life as a positive character 
and role/role model says a whole lot more and 
shows more than the wrong acceptance, which 
a lot of times is not acceptance; it’s rejection 
felt right. I want avid readers and submitters 
to read this, take it in in the right perspective 
views and for good measures. 

Again, great work! 

From a friend and avid reader, 
Waylon Hank Jim 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

C attle has always been a solid part of our Seminole 
history from way back when the Spanish took off 
and left their cows. Today, we are still making 
history with our cattle program. We had a tasting event for 
Seminole Pride Beef at the Hard Rock recently as a way 
of setting up a national distribution for our beef. We had 
H.T. Hackney, who services a lot of independents and mom 
and pop carriers, the same ones who carry our water, Cisco, 
Sedano’s Supermarkets, which has more than 40 Latino 
stores. 

At our event, we attracted owners, their operations 
people and a number of other people in all corners of the 
industry. I was stunned to keep hearing the same question 
over and over again: People wanted to know where the beef 
came from. We’d tell ‘em, “That’s from our cattle.” And 
they were amazed. They are surprised when they find out 
we are the second-largest beef producer in Florida and No. 
4 calf producer in the country. 

We take a lot for granted. I am guilty of that myself. But 
in this job I can’t afford to. I need to find out how it all works 
in order to find out how to capitalize on our resources. So, I 
recently spent some time with Bigg (Big Cypress cattleman 
Moses Jumper Jr.), and he really enlightened me. I never 
really understood the actual mentality of the cowboy, the 
thought process behind their rodeos and lifestyle. I always 
wondered, when the day was done, what they were trying 
to gain out of all that. But let me tell you, after talking with 
Bigg Shot, I learned a lot about the industry and about our 
Tribe. 

Cattle were all we had back in the old days. And we 
used the cattle and the rodeos, the prize money, anything 
we could, to finance our efforts to form an organized Tribal 
government. Bigg had a lot of stories about how the cowboys 
would take the money they won and pay for the gas it took 
to drive to Washington. To lobby, to go to meetings, to do 
what it took to get noticed. 

Like Bigg kept saying, cattle have always been part of 
our history. I’ve heard the stories, how they packed their 
sandwiches and drove to Washington, but I never really 
connected all of that to the cattle program. Those early 
Tribal leaders were supporting the efforts with their lives 
and work. It was not just a matter of putting food on the 
table, but using it as a means to be heard and a way to attract 
attention to the very reason why we are here. I have a whole 
new perspective on the cattle industry. 

But in our culture that is how it works. I hope, 20 years 
from now, I hope one of the young bucks will come up to 
me and ask the same questions I was asking Bigg: “Tell me 
about those days. Tell me all about what you were thinking 
when you did this or that. Help me understand how it made 
you feel. How were you able to convince people? Help me 
understand.” And I’ll let them know. Much better to ask 
questions first than to just go out and take a shot in the dark, 
right? 

Honestly, if I am faced with a decision on whether we 
will support rodeos, I’m gonna be a big proponent, a big 
proponent. Now that I understand where it came from, to 
NOT continue to support that would be a slap in the face of 
those guys who did that so long ago and the guys today who 
are keeping that memory alive. 

I’m not afraid to say, “I don’t know.” The person I 
lean on the most in the cattle program is Alex Johns, who 
is college educated and has spent his whole life in that 
industry. Hey, that is who I am leaning on. I don’t have a 
discussion with anybody about cattle issues unless he is in 
the room with me. 

One of my objectives I hope to accomplish with the 
cattle industry is, first of all, I want everyone to understand 
its history and its potential, everything associated with it 
that is important. It is not just individual Tribal members. 
It’s a Tribal industry. Tribal members should know and 
understand why certain people went into that industry, that 
their families have been in it for generations, what that all 
means. 

And we are going to continue to do whatever we can 
to support individual Tribal members who want to become 
businessmen in that industry and yet, at the same time, 
promote the important role the cattle industry has played in 
our history. Not just by putting food on the table, but what 
it has meant for our initial survival and continued existence. 
I am coming into a situation where it is my responsibility to 
make that venture maximize its potential. But in doing so, 
I am educating myself on all these things I just mentioned: 
the who, what, where, when, why. Like we are doing with 
everything. 

The key to making decisions, making recommendations 
is knowledge - I need to know and understand, and that is 
what I am doing. 

I am proud of the role the Seminoles play in both the 
state and national cattle industries - that is something every 
Tribal member needs to know and be proud of. Cattle are 
how we survived when we began as the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. Without those cattle, we wouldn’t be having any of 
these discussions. 

As you know, I am a huge advocate for Tribal members 
wanting to be entrepreneurs, to capitalize on the things they 
know, and if the Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. can play a 
role in helping them become more successful, we’re gonna 
play that role. 

The more exposure I can get, not only for our own cattle 
program but for the whole cattle industry, the better. For a 
long time, it was just about subsidy, subsidy, subsidy, and 
we’re only now looking at ways to achieve overall Tribal 
goals, as well as helping the individual achieve his or her 


goals. And that applies to any 
and all endeavors that Tribal 
members take on. 

I want Tribal members to 
know that when we talk about 
maximizing the potential of 
our cattle program, that the 
key is to let the world know 
about our product. We are 
accomplishing that by striking 
distribution agreements with 
national vendors, partnering 
up with other businesses that 
want to market our product, all 
with confidence that we have a 
product that can compete with anyone else on the market. 
We just need to let the world know. We need to tell that 
story. 

At the Minority Business Enterprise Council trade 
show in Denver, where there are buyers from Wal-Mart to 
Costco to Sam’s Club - all big buyers - we had a tremendous 
response to our water, our beef, our juice. Those are the 
people we have to be out in front of, and that is what we 
are doing. The products we are talking about are not new 
products - these are products that existed, but we’re ready 
to get out on a mass scale, so the trade shows, the food 
tastings, food and wine shows we are involved in is all a 
part of the story you have to tell in letting the world know. 
The last thing we want is to have the best kept secret in the 
industry. That won’t make you any money. 

I’m not here to talk about what could have happened, 
what should have happened and all that. I’m here to make 
it happen now. I have something to work with. I have the 
water, juice and beef. And I am doing what needs to be done 
to get distribution on a nationwide scale. 

It is no different than building a chickee. If a person 
building the chickee, no matter how good he is, no matter 
the quality of his work, if the only people who know he 
can do that is his family, how much business is he gonna 
get? But if he gets out there and visits the people who own 
hotels, visits the people at parks and recreation, puts a sign 
on his truck, those are the things that tell people, “Hey this is 
what I do, this is what I have to offer. So if you’re interested, 
just call me up on this number.” So you are applying the 
same principles - it all depends on how big that chickee 
builder wants to be. 

He decides, “Hey I want to do the same thing in the next 
county and the next county after that,” or he decides, “You 
know what? I am just going to do things in my neighborhood, 
in my county. If I am successful, you know what I need to 
get? Yes, another truck. I need to hire another foreman. The 
new truck is going to need signs. I need to take out an ad 
in the yellow pages, visit the park people.” To grow, that 
person has to get out and pound the pavement. We are doing 
the same thing. We’ve been pounding the pavement. Now, 
we are out in front of the people we actually need to get 
out in front of. Same principle, just different products on a 
different scale. 

Again, I don’t care if it is building chickees or making 
arts and crafts, it’s all the same thing if it is a business. It 
requires hard decisions: “I will just make and sell to my 
family.” Nothing wrong with that. Or, “I want to make and 
sell to other outlets,” or, “I want to make myself available 
by going to various festivals.” Soon, people will notice what 
you have to offer and, “Oh yeah! I need business cards and 
can’t forget a website where people can go online to see 
what I have to offer.” Same thing as selling beef. It is no 
different. 

You can be sure that Tribal members will know 
everything we are doing. We go to community meetings, 
and everything is discussed. The worst thing that can 
happen is for some bad news to come down and not say 
anything, and then three months later, the community finds 
out and wonders why we didn’t tell them before. That 
makes matters even worse. This administration will talk 
about anything. You may not like the news. If we have a 
community meeting and all we have is bad news, we are 
going to have that community meeting anyway. You need to 
hear the bad news as much as you need to hear the good. We 
aren’t going to shy away from it. 

Our support for a change in the dividend allocation is 
just one of those difficult subjects that has been swept under 
the rug for years. This is certainly not an issue that just came 
up now when we took office. It’s an issue that should have 
been discussed years ago, but for whatever reason, it just 
kept being pushed back. “Oh it will go away, leave it for the 
next guy.” 

Well, you know what? We are the next guy. 

If we are not willing to address the hard issues, then 
shame on us. We don’t need to be here. We have decided 
we are going to deal with this issue. It is unpopular but, 20, 
50, 100 years from now, everyone is gonna say, “You know 
what? Those guys made the right decision.” This is going to 
affect us all. Not just the unborn. The leaders have to take it 
on. You take it on, and you can’t worry about how it might 
hurt your chances to get re-elected. 

If it is all about getting re-elected - if that is your only 
motive - then stay out of office. 

Tribal members are not looking for buddies. They are 
not looking for yes men. They are looking for people who 
are going to make a tough decision and stand by it. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr is President of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. 
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Andrea Holata 

Councilman Andrew J. Bowers Jr. and Fitness specialist Kai Setty lead walkers during Brighton’s Red Ribbon march on Oct. 23. 


Tribe celebrates Red Ribbon Week 


BY JUDY WEEKS 
Freelance Writer 

National Red Ribbon Week unites 
people and communities by taking a 
visible stand against substance abuse. The 
Red Ribbon campaign and the tradition 
of displaying red ribbons as a symbol of 
intolerance of drug use began in 1985, 
after drug traffickers murdered a Drug 
Enforcement Administration agent in 
Mexico. Since then, the week has been 
commemorated in schools and communities 
nationwide. 

Immokalee 

The spirit of the message for the 
Red Ribbon Week activities has become 
contagious and spread well beyond the 
boundaries of the Immokalee Reservation 
throughout October. Immokalee High 
School students, their families and the 
Immokalee High School Marching Indians 
Band have put this annual event on their 
calendar. 

With the Seminole Police Department 


and Color Guard in the lead, a parade of 
floats, swamp buggies, bicycles, golf carts, 
a horse-drawn carriage and cheering groups 
of marchers stretched for three quarters of 
a mile behind the Marching Indians Band 
playing On to Victory. Winding its way 
through the streets of the reservation, 
the parade drew a cheering crowd and 
eventually arrived at the Immokalee 
Community Center for a barbecue buffet 
catered by the Immokalee Seminole 
Casino. 

The Casino and its employees have 
partnered with the Immokalee community 
for several years to help the Red Ribbon 
activities deliver their important message 
that can save lives and families. Various 
casino departments decorated doors 
with compelling themes on removable 
panels. On parade day, these panels were 
incorporated into a float and accompanied 
by a marching vanguard of employees. 

“Drug addiction, alcohol and other 
devastating enemies wear many disguises 
in order to sneak up on you,” said former 


Chairman Mitchell Cypress. “These 
enemies are not prejudice and are anxious 
to attack everyone. We have all lost family 
and friends in this never-ending war. Don’t 
allow yourself to become a casualty.” 

Community members, individual 
departments, service organizations and 
the First Seminole Baptist Church of 
Immokalee formulated a joint effort to 
make the 2012 Red Ribbon Week a success. 
Door decorating contests kicked off the 
event based on the theme, The best me is 
drug free. 

Culture, Education and the Library 
departments stimulated creativity with the 
production of a pledge quilt. Meaningful 
patchwork squares were contributed by 
individuals and families followed by a 
pizza party. Comprised of 60 patches, 
the quilt will be on display at the gym to 
remind everyone of the pledge they took to 
be drug free. 

Pastor Josh LeadingFox led a prayer 
walk on Spirit Night, ending with a special 
evening of inspiration and remembrance 
at the First Seminole Baptist Church 
of Immokalee. A traditional dinner was 
followed by a service of encouragement 
that included an emotional testimony by 
Edward Aguilar. Sharing his feelings of 
self-doubt, addiction, near-fatal experience 
and miraculous recovery, Aguilar is an 
inspiration and emphasizes the strength 
that comes from family support and belief 
in the Creator. 

The Family Extreme Challenge 
provided an extraordinary climax to a week 
of community support. The Recreation 
Department constructed an obstacle course 
that drew an enthusiastic crowd. What 
began as five family teams of competitors 
blossomed into 12 teams who struggled 
through balance beams, a soap slide, an 
ice-filled tub, a military mud crawl, a 
ladder elevation and mountain climb over 
hay rolls. It took a team effort of family 
members helping each other by carrying, 
pushing and pulling to ensure that everyone 
from the youngest to the oldest completed 
the course. 

+ See RED RIBBON on page 14A 



Judy Weeks 

Immokalee seniors express their support of family values and a drug-free community. 


Future Tribal Gaming executives 

trained in house 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Gaming plays a paramount role in the 
prosperity of the Tribe. In an effort to get 
Tribal members involved in all aspects of 
the gaming business and ensure that profits 
continue, Seminole Gaming operates the 
Tribal Career Development Program. 

The program encourages Tribal 
members to consider the gaming and 
hospitality industry as a career. Started 
more than eight years ago, it is a paid 
work/study program where interns are 
management trainees who get on-the-job 
training in every department. 

“We are trying to develop leaders 
for tomorrow,” said John Eder, senior 
vice president of finance with Seminole 
Gaming. “It’s all about growing the 
individual into the job.” 

Participants in the program learn 
all aspects of the gaming and hospitality 
industry by working in every department 
for a few months, performing a variety of 
jobs in each. Departments include table 
games, slots, cash operations, poker, public 
space, marketing, banquets and catering, 
food and beverage, Hard Rock Live, hotel 
operations and the Hard Rock Cafe. The 
first phase of the program, in which a 


trainee works in each of the departments, 
can take up to three years. Being a 24-hour 
business, interns work every shift to see the 
differences between customers at different 
times of day. 

The program consists of five phases. 
Phase two places trainees in supervisory 
positions for a few months each in their 
choice of four departments. After phase 
two, a trainee can choose a job and start 
working or continue on to the last three 
phases of the program. During phase three, 
trainees work closely with the director 
of the department while working in their 
regular positions. In phase four, they work 
directly with the general manager and 
president of the company and in phase five, 
with a senior vice president. The entire 
program can take six or seven years to 
complete. 

“This is a way for people to work their 
way up the ladder while learning from 
the best,” said Ervina Capricien, program 
director. “It’s like an apprenticeship; they 
get hands-on and managerial experience. 
Our interns are lucky they get to interact 
with senior management.” 

Capricien graduated from the 
program, which gives her insight into 
what the interns go through and what each 
department needs from them. She expects 


the same from the interns as any other 
employer: Come to work on time, follow 
policies and procedures, and work hard. 

“We want people who want a career 
and want to learn,” Capricien said. 
“Sometimes, people get comfortable in a 
department and stay much longer than a 
few months. Some of our interns have been 
with us a long time.” 

The program usually has about 15 
interns at a time, but Capricien wants to 
expand that to 20 by October 2013. The 
criteria to join the program include being 
a Tribal member age 18 or older, (the 
current interns range from age 20-51), 
have a high school diploma or GED, and 
pass a background check and a drug test. 
Few have graduated from the program, but 
those who have showed motivation from 
the start. 

“Sometimes, we get interns who have 
never worked, so it takes time to teach 
them to have a work ethic,” Capricien said. 
“When I was an intern, all the interns were 
in their 30s; we were the ones who grew 
up without the dividend. Younger people 
grew up with the dividend, and many never 
worked before joining the program. We are 
looking for people who want a career and 
want to learn.” 

+ See GAMING on page 12A 


Business profile: 
Bigg E Customs 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — About six years 
ago, Eric Osceola bought a 1989 box Chevy 
from a nephew and started fixing it up. A new 
hobby was born, but it grew into something 
more when he decided to customize the car 
and bring it to car shows. 

That old car, bedecked with the colors 
and logo of the University of Miami 
Hurricanes, became a crowd-pleaser and 
an award winner at shows around the state. 
Osceola bought more cars and frequented 
numerous car shops to get some of the work 
done. He met a lot of people at the shows 
who asked a lot of questions about his 
vehicles. 

Being surrounded by creative people 
who shared his passion motivated Osceola 
to open his own paint and body shop, 
Bigg E Customs, which has been open for 
about three years. Located on U.S. 441 
and Johnson Street, the shop specializes in 
custom work, including paint, body, rims 
and lifts, audio/visual, fiberglass work, tires, 
alarms and custom graphics. 

“I was inspired by seeing other cars,” 
said Osceola, of Hollywood. “I was using 
other shops and figured I could start 


working on my own stuff. When people 
started telling me I should open my own 
shop, I did.” 

Before he opened Bigg E Customs, 
Osceola traveled the state attending 
competitive car shows about twice a month. 
His cars have won Best in Show several 
times, and he has more trophies than he can 
count. Now he only has the time to go once 
every couple months with his current show- 
stopper, a 1971 Chevy Impala convertible. 

Being a business owner suites Osceola. 
The business caters to anyone who needs 
body work, as well as those who want to 
customize their vehicle. There are usually 
one to three cars being customized in the 
shop at any time, which leaves plenty of 
room in his 2,500-square-foot garage for 
walk-ins. The company is conveniently 
connected to insurance companies for 
referrals regarding accident repairs. 

Osceola enjoys cultivating relationships 
with car-part vendors and has made plenty 
of friends since opening the business. 

“It’s a lot of work, and there are a lot 
of ups and downs,” he said. “You have to 
stick with it through the hard times. I keep 
at it because of the love of doing the job and 
seeing the cars completed.” 

+ See BIGG E on page 12A 



Beverly Bidney 

Eric Osceola stands with a nearly completed car in front of Bigg E Customs. 


Senior profile: 
Marie Osceola 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — During her 69 
years (and counting), Marie Osceola 
transitioned from living a solitary life in 
the Florida Everglades to being a thriving 
member of society in the ever-expanding 
Seminole Tribe. Surrounded by family 
and friends on Oct. 14, she celebrated her 
birthday and her life, which is still deeply 
rooted in Seminole tradition. 

Marie was bom Oct. 5, 1943 at Miami’s 
Jackson Memorial Hospital to Frances 
Billie Willie and Homer Osceola. Frances, 
daughter of medicine man Josie Billie and 
Louise Billie, lived out on the Tamiami Trail 
and traveled with her family frequently to 
find work picking crops for local farmers. 

“It was hard, but we didn’t know any 
different,” Marie said of her early childhood. 
“I remember walking out in the Everglades, 
and we didn’t have shoes because we lived 
out in the hammocks. We traveled by canoe 
or walked when the water was low.” 

As independent Native Americans, 
the family set up canvas tents where they 
found work, living off the land for food and 


water. They hunted deer, birds and turtles 
and dug wells for water, which they boiled 
on open fires before drinking. Canals gave 
them a place to wash clothes, which they 
did using lye soap. As a small child, Marie 
accompanied her mother in the vegetable 
fields picking the harvest. 

“They used to have crates for the 
tomatoes, and I would be in there while my 
mother picked them,” she said, laughing. 
“That was my playpen.” 

In addition to working on farms, 
her family found other ways to support 
themselves during the mid- 1940s; Marie 
said they boiled garfish and sold their 
scales to locals for use in jewelry making. 
Although a simplistic lifestyle, Marie said 
she has fond memories of living in the 
Everglades. To this day, she craves the food 
she ate as a kid. 

When Marie was about 5, her mother 
married Jackie Willie and the family 
relocated near Tropical Hobbyland, an 
Indian village tourist attraction in Miami. 
Jackie got a job wrestling alligators at the 
attraction. 

+ See MARIE on page 12A 



Seminole Media Productions archive photo 

Marie Osceola, right, sits with daughter, Tammy, and Ada Tiger. 
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A letter from Tribal veteran Gabriel Coppedge 


BYGABRIEL COPPEDGJ 

Contributing Writer 

My name is Gabriel Coppedge. My 
father is Gene Coppedge, of Big Cypress, 
and my mother is Cheryl Coppedge, of 
Blackwater, on the Gila River Indian 
Reservation in Arizona. I have two 
children. My daughter, Koo-wa-Chobee 
Coppedge, is 15, and my son, Gabriel 
Roy Coppedge, is 6. Both live with me in 
Arizona. I was asked to write and share my 
story of why I joined the military and why I 
have decided to make it a career in my life. 
This is an easy-to-answer question but also 
a deep-rooted question full of emotion, 
experience, tradition and education. 

First off, I had always known 
somewhere deep down that I wanted to 
join the military. I remember as a very 
young boy, my grandfather would wake 
up early every morning and shave, then get 
ready. He always looked like he was going 
somewhere, even if he stayed home all day. 
He was a tall, lean man who always had a 
clean, faded haircut known as a buzz cut 
or “high and tight.” His clothes were clean 
and fitted like one of those men you see 
in a 1920s movie. On Sundays, he would 
take me with him in his old, white Chevy 
pickup, and we would bounce down the 
dusty dirt road where he would take me to 
the barber shop in town to have our hair 
cut. I cut mine as he cut his. 

I never really gave his whole demeanor 
and process much thought at that age until 
I was a little older. I was in kindergarten 
when he passed away, and I remember 
seeing military personnel come to his 
funeral. They were dressed in dress uniform 
and carried weapons (Ml Garands). I 
remember the sound of the trumpet and 
shots fired. I remember the way they all 
carried themselves and how they were 
different from everyone else in attendance. 
They stayed together but greeted everyone, 
and even though the ground was dusty, 
their shoes stayed shiny black. Later in life, 
I realized that they were part of a proud 
tradition of Native American warriors who 
served honorably, and we as Natives have 
been known to hold the highest percentage 
of volunteers per capita when compared to 
other ethnic groups. 

For me, the decision came to a head 
after Sept. 11. I realized I couldn’t turn 
the TV or radio on or open a newspaper 
without hearing or seeing how many 
young men and women had lost their lives 
in a distant land nobody really cared to do 
more than talk about. Young faces stared 
back at me, and I wondered about their 
families, mothers, fathers, siblings and 
even children. I thought about my own 
sister Camille Santiago (Coppedge) who 
had been just off the coast of Norfolk, 
Va. aboard the U.S.S. George Washington 
during Sept. 11 and how she felt during 
such an uncertain time as her ship sailed 
north to New York. I conducted a self- 
assessment and decided that I was going to 
go and help make a difference. 

On May 12, 2004, I walked into an 
Army recruiter’s office and sat down. 
I stated I wanted to join the Army, and I 
wished to go as someone who could make 
the most difference for those young people 
dying over there. 

After watching a few videos, I decided 
on the infantry. The recruiter tried to steer 
me away, saying that it was a hard job, that 
I would spend a lot of time away from my 
family and child, and that at the time we 
were losing an average of 1 0 soldiers a day. 
This only influenced me more because in 


my heart I knew that I was going to fight, 
and I’ll be damned if I let someone else do 
my fighting for me. I was going to learn, 
be smart and honor my family and the 
traditions that formed my character and 
who I was to become. 

On June 9, 2004, I was sent off to 
Fort Benning in Georgia for basic combat 
training and then infantry school. When 
I initially shipped to basic training, there 
wasn’t a whole lot that was explained to 
me about the structure of things and how 
it would work. I learned that other recruits 
had been given sign-on bonuses of up to 
$20,000 and advancements in rank before 
we even began “Zero Day!” 

Because I went in and said I’d like 
to go as soon as possible and I want the 
hard job, they had no reason to entice me 
with money, rank or other incentives. I 
look back on it now, and I don’t feel like 
I made a bad choice. I went in and made 
my choices based on my values, my beliefs 
and most of all, what was in my heart. I 
didn’t need anyone to help me along my 
way in making my decision, and I didn’t 
take a handout. Sure, my family could have 
used the money, but I’d take care of them 
as I always had, as my parents taught me. 

I wasn’t told that my initial training 
period would be 14 weeks, so right off 
the bat, my experience started out badly. 
I found out I was staying longer than 
anticipated, not being paid as much, ranked 
less than some of the others, and it was day 
one. 

Although I felt disappointed and 
discouraged, I knew that I had to keep 
going. In my heart, I was sad and happy. 
On the way to basic training, we were 
loaded into cattle cars with barely enough 
standing room with guys I never met in my 
life, and now, here we were all packed into 
a dark trailer with closed windows and full 
of anxiety. The next few weeks were a blur 
of movement, training, running and, of 
course, the never-ending pushups, sit-ups 
and yelling. 

Once I graduated and became an 
infantryman, my father was there to put my 
blue infantry cord on. This was one of the 
happiest and most accomplished days of 
my life. I returned home in late September 
2004 and married my girlfriend of three 
years. 

I arrived at my first duty station at Fort 
Polk in Louisiana. Many veterans know 
this post as the “armpit of military” and 
dread going there. I was one of the very first 
members of a new brigade being formed, 
which was the 4th Brigade Combat Team 
in the 10th Mountain Division (light). 
I was assigned to Alpha Company 2nd 
Battalion, 30th Infantry Regiment, but 
before we could officially take on our new 
roles, we were attached as members of 
the 2nd Armored Cavalry Regiment, who 
were about to be relocated to Fort Lewis in 
Washington. 

I learned to have a love-hate 
relationship with Fort Polk. It was a 
wonderful and grueling place for training, 
which created hardened and capable 
infantryman ready for war and able to 
adapt to changing situations at a moment’s 
notice. 

In January 2005, we were officially 
stood up and began rigorous training in 
preparation for Afghanistan, where 10th 
Mountain led the fight in helping rid the 
country of enemy forces and influence 
while assisting the local government to 
operate as a separate entity. For many 
months, we were told we would be 
leaving, and always, it was pushed back. 


One small detachment was sent to southern 
Afghanistan as an attachment to 82nd 
Airborne Division operating in Kandahar. 
On Oct. 13, 2006, our company would 
lose our first brother as a casualty of war. 
Jason A. Lucas was killed and two others 
wounded when his vehicle was struck by 
a vehicle-borne improvised explosive 
device (VBIED). It came as a blow to us 
all, as we had all spent the better part of the 
past year and a half together through thick 
and thin. We knew each other’s families, 
friends, biggest fears, regrets, high school 
sweethearts; basically, there wasn’t much 
that we didn’t know about the brothers we 
served with. We began to lose motivation 
in the long training hours and constant time 
away from family, but finally the call came 
we had all been waiting for: The Wild 
Boars were going to war! 

In late November 2006, we found out 
that we were deploying to Afghanistan and 
that time would be short. It seemed like we 
were notified on a Friday, and by Monday 
we were wheels up on a bird headed for the 
frontlines. Many families didn’t have the 
means or time needed to make the short- 
announced trip out to Fort Polk to see us 
off, but I was lucky. As soon as I called my 
family, they loaded the van and made the 
21 -hour drive to see me off. They brought 
my grandmother Leona Thomas. I didn’t 
know it, but this would be the last time I 
would see her. She knew somewhere that 
she wouldn’t be around to welcome me 
home. 

As we boarded the bus, she pulled 
my buddy Christopher Meaux aside and 
whispered to him, “Take care of my 
Gabriel.” 

On Dec. 13, 2006 she passed away, and 
my soldier Meaux told me what she had 
told him that day we left. I was glad that 
he hadn’t shared that with me before that 
day. My grandmother was a huge influence 
in my life, and as much as I wanted to 
go home to see her laid to rest beside my 
grandfather, I knew that it wouldn’t be 
possible. We had only been in Afghanistan 
for a month, and there were many things 
that needed to be done in order for us to 
be successful. I mentally told myself that 
nothing happened and that she would be 
there for me when I got home. I knew it 
wasn’t completely true, but it helped to 
keep my mind on the important business 
that would get me home to even have a 
chance to deal with her passing. 

I would learn mental and emotional 
strength from this experience that would 
play a role throughout my military career. 

I know that life happens and that we 
cannot always put down what we are doing 
for others. We must carry on and honor 
those who have passed in all that we do. 
Because they are not here for today, I will 
do my best to be here to remember them 
tomorrow. 

During our time in Afghanistan, we 
engaged in many combat patrols through 
freezing mountains and sometimes fighting 
more than the enemy was the minus 
30-degree weather. With wind whipping 
through our cold-weather gear and ice 
freezing our feet, water and weapons, it 
was definitely hard to maintain complete 
readiness, but we did it, and when the 
bullets, rockets and bombs were sent our 
way, we fought back with tenacity. We 
took the fight to the enemy as we had been 
taught and as we had practiced for. 

When the same enemy that had 
defeated the Russians many years before 
came after us, we knew we had what it 
took to beat them on their home turf. We 
suffered only five wounded and one killed 
during our time in Afghanistan. Specialist 
Kenneth Harker was shot in the leg by an 
armor piercing round from a machine gun 
along the Afghanistan and Pakistan border 
in one of the most intense firefights we 
would engage in. He would go on to fight 
with us in Iraq, where he was hit again, lost 
both his legs and suffered damage to his 
upper body as well. 

We returned home in February 2007, 
and no sooner had we gotten home were 
we alerted that we would spend the next 
few short months in a hard training cycle 
for Iraq. I was scheduled to exit the military 
in September 2007, so I was counting 
down the months but still took my training 
seriously. 

I trained to standard always and never 
to time. This meant that when I was given 
a task I was going to complete it to as near 
perfection as I could get it, even if I went 
over time by a little. I prepared my wife 
and son to move back to Arizona, where 
we had just purchased a house in August 
2007. With all our personal belongings 
packed and shipped to Arizona, I bid my 


family goodbye and promised to join 
them in a few short weeks. I would break 
this promise, as the very same day I was 
to process out of the Army, I was told to 
report back to my unit for further guidance 
and that I had been “stop-lossed” for the 
pending deployment. This meant that I was 
no longer going home and that I was no 
longer a volunteer soldier. 

This was a hard blow to take. 

I had made a mountain of plans for my 
future with my family and the new house. 
I had done my time honorably, deployed, 
faced the enemy and brought my soldiers 
home. I felt the pressure of commitment 
and self-sacrifice more than I had felt it 
before. Here I was now, without a home, 
without my belongings and, most of all, 
without my family, but I did have my 
brothers in my unit, and we stood strong. 
I notified my family of the changes and 
assured them that I would be OK. I told 
them to continue on without me and that I 
would be home as soon as I could after the 
Iraq deployment. I promised them again, 
knowing that I might break that promise 
as well, and it put a hurt deep in my heart 
to not be with my family and not see my 
children grow up. 

That is the life and sacrifice of a service 
member, and nobody knows that better 
than combat veterans or their families. 

In November 2007, we left for 
Baghdad, Iraq and would take on a huge 
chunk of northern Baghdad and the border 
of Sadr City. Our first engagement with 
the enemy was in January 2008, when our 
lead vehicle was hit with an explosively 
formed penetrator, a copper disc that when 
detonated forms into a teardrop shape that 
cut through our thickest vehicle armor like 
a hot knife through butter. We suffered four 
casualties that day and went on to lose two 
of those. 

During February, the building we lived 
in was hit by a different kind of bomb. It 
was a crudely made rocket attached to a 
large oxygen tank wrapped in metal ball 
bearings, nails and anything else they could 
strap to it. A total of eight rockets were 
launched from the trailer of an 18-wheeler. 
The force from the explosions was enough 
to knock out every window, door and wall 
within our concrete building. Our vehicles 
and infrastructure took major damage, but 
only one soldier was injured during the 
attack. 

Later that month and into March, our 
platoon was assigned a special task to 
retake a building in enemy territory right 
across the street from Sadr City, which was 
a section of the city that coalition forces 
were not allowed in. 

This city housed around 2 million 
people and a huge number of enemy 
supporters, so we snuck in under the cover 
of darkness and for three weeks we worked 
day and night to fortify the building, 
clean it and prepare it for our operations. 
This was the building we would live and 
fight in for the next few months until we 
redeployed. 

Once the building was ready for full- 
time operations, we left the other building 
for a follow-on group and moved our 
company of 119 infantrymen to our new 
building, known as Joint Security Station 
(JSS) Obaidy. 

Not more than a couple weeks after we 
had moved into JSS Obaidy, we received 
a full-on attack from al-Sadr’s forces from 
Sadr City. They attacked with AK-47s, 
RPGs, mortars and everything else they 
had at their disposal. They hit hard and 
in force, nearly gaining entrance into the 
building and occupying the first floor. Our 
entry control points had to be reinforced 
and were taking a lot of fire from the 
enemy. The enemy was scaling the walls in 
an all-out effort to get a foothold onto our 
location, but superior leadership, training, 
discipline and bravery fought them back. 

The initial firefight would last for 12 
hours, and the battle would last a week. 

By the end of the week, we were cut 
off, surrounded and seemingly abandoned. 
Army explosive ordnance disposal (EOD) 
teams were being escorted to our location 
to help bring us much-needed supplies 
of water, food and bullets, but each time 
they set out for our building they took 
casualties, causing them to ditch their 
efforts in reaching us. 

At night, Apache gunships would escort 
Black Hawk helicopters to our building for 
the minimum of needed supplies. Without 
landing, the Black Hawks would hover just 
a few meters above the ground as the crew 
chief would kick the boxes out for us to 
gather; then, they would fly away before 
the enemy could drop mortar rounds or 
rockets on them. 



Photo courtesy of Gabriel Coppedge 

Gabriel Coppedge enlisted in the Army in 2004. 


Things were very intense and 
practically unreal for a time. 

Time seemed to stop and leave us 
trapped in those moments where things 
just seem to play out in slow motion. The 
rest of our deployment in Iraq would go 
on like this, but we did make progress in 
weeding out the enemy and turning the 
local neighborhoods on them. By the time 
we would arrive home, we lost numerous 
soldiers, our brothers, to enemy attacks. 
We stood strong against them, and together 
we fought as a team to help each other get 
home. 

To this day, we all keep in constant 
contact and rely on each other for support 
when bad memories come up or just to 
hold on to a brotherhood and friendship 
that not many other relationships can rival. 
There is something about training for the 
worst outcomes with a group of people 
who all share the same goals and fears as 
you and then to be tested time and time 
again as these men stand beside you and 
sometimes in front of you; it just makes for 
an unbreakable bond. 

This brotherhood and sincere act of 
selflessness is the reason that I stay in the 
military and choose to make it a career for 
myself. We live in a world and in a time 
where so many things are uncertain. The 
one thing you can rely on is yourself and 
men like I had in the Army. Those men 
would go to earth’s end if I only asked, and 
I’d do the same for them. We have held get- 
together events for marriages, funerals and 
even just visits or New Year’s celebrations. 
Not everyone can always make it, but we 
always honor those who cannot be with us 
because they made the ultimate sacrifice. 
With that being said, we also support and 
help the families of those brothers we lost. 
In any way, shape or form, we will continue 
to support them and honor them. 

This is only a very small glimpse of 
my time in the Army and my experiences. 
There are very intricate details that I am 
not ready to share or talk about from the 
darkest points of my deployments but 
perhaps in time. I don’t regret a single 
thing that I have done because at the time, 
it was the right choice. My brothers and I 
carry a lot of guilt and sadness, but we also 
carry a lot of pride and honor. Sometimes, 
things just happen and there really isn’t a 
reason or method for why or how. I think 
that once we are able to accept that, then 
we can be better soldiers for our country. 

During my time overseas, I received 
tons of support from the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida and my friends and family in Big 
Cypress and Hollywood. I can’t tell you 
just how much of a difference it has made 
to know that there are so many supporters 
back there. It was always something of a 
novelty that we still have such community 
when other races don’t. My white soldiers 
would say how nice it must be to know that 
an entire Tribe comes together to support 
their soldiers and send them such nice gifts 
and cards when some of them have a hard 
enough time just getting letters from their 
families. I always shared what was given to 
me, and we all appreciated it. 

Now that I am home, I am pursuing 
my educational goal of attaining my 
master’s in clinical psychology so that 
I can work with the Veterans Affairs and 
help other soldiers and their families who 
struggle with post-traumatic stress disorder 
and other service-related issues. 

To all the members and supporters 
of the Seminole Tribe of Florida and 
especially Steven Bowers, I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart! You are all 
my family, and I am happy to serve for you. 



Photo courtesy of Gabriel Coppedge 

Gabriel Coppedge gathers with his Alpha Team before serving in Afghanistan in 2006. 


‘What Veterans Day Means to Me’ 


Poem by Moses Jumper Jr. 

I’m in awe as I stand among these 
warriors gathered here today 
Proud and honored for the sacrifices you 
had to pay 

Words alone cannot express what this day 
means to me 

A large price was paid that I might speak 
here about being free 
This day reminds me of the Seminole 
warriors that died for us to stay 
Upon this land 

Their blood was scattered and soaked 
within the Florida sand 
This day reminds me of my father and 
uncle who fought in the second 
World War 

They loved this land and its people and 
were willing to fight for 
It on a distant shore 

This day reminds me of all the blood that 
has been shed 


On the fields of battle there is no color of 
skin for 

Every warrior’s blood is red 

Veterans Day means flags flying proudly 
in the wind. 

A day to remember where that flag has 
been 

Veterans Day means to me that God said 
all men are equal in 
His sight 

And today a price is still being paid for us 
all to have that right 

Veterans Day colors vary and our cultures 
are different between 
Me and you 

But we all stand together for the colors of 
the Red, White and 
Blue 

Veterans Day reminds me that battles will 
continue both 
Near and far away 

What Veterans Day means to me is why 
we are here today 


We honor you, the vets, for what you have 
given for us all 

You have answered bravely to this 
country’s call. 

Veterans Day means we can educate our 
children 

In any school we say 

The freedom for our elders to teach them 
the Indian way 

Veterans Day means people no longer 
have to sit at the rear of 

The bus or be served their food outside. 

It was a heavy price of why many soldiers 
died 

Veterans Day is a day we give thanks for 
all you’ve done 
To allow us to be here today 

I wish there was more that we could ay 

I look out today and see many faces of 
people that are neither 
Boastful or loud 

You are the stewards for this country and 
to you we are very proud 


Veterans Day is a day we remember the 
warriors of the past 

We pray that the creator has now given 
them true freedom and 
Peace at last . . . 

Today we honor all warriors that have 
went on into that spirit land. 

They have passed over and before the 
Breath Giver they will stand 
Veterans Day means to me you warriors 
have paid the cost 

Thank you for that freedom we have never 
lost. 

And to our Native warriors whose names 
in our History books you will not always 
find 

Your memory will never be forgotten 
In our heart and mind. 

Today we stand as brothers and 
Sisters in this great land of the free 
For we are all Americans and this 
Is what Veterans Day means to me. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Moses Jumper Jr., right, spends time with 
Navajo Code Talker Peter MacDonald Sr. during 
the Veterans Day celebration on Nov. 2. 
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Tribal veteran Charlie S. Gopher officially commended 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Vietnam Veterans of America Bureau Chief Marc McCabe, who fought government bureaucracy 
for two years, describes his often frustrating, but valiant effort to bring final justice to war hero 
Charlie Gopher, while members of Gopher’s family hold his awards. 


BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — He fought for this 
country in five of the most ferocious 
campaigns of the 10-year Vietnam War, 
including the Battles of la Drang/Kim Son, 
Pleiku and Hoa Hoi. Then, they sent two 
truckloads of armed soldiers to arrest him 
in his hometown so they could officially 
throw him out of the U.S. military in 
dishonor. 

He earned more than a dozen medals 
for bravery, most of them for saving the 
lives of hundreds of American soldiers as 
a frontlines M60 machine gunner. But the 
U.S. Army never gave Charlie Steel Gopher 
any of his medals, keeping the warrior 
in jail until the next frontline combat job 
came open, a cycle the Army repeated over 
and over again. 

He received a traumatic brain injury 
and encephalitis (brain inflammation) 
from a grenade blast, spent 32 days in a 
hospital and then was sent right back to the 
frontlines again. The Army never awarded 
him a Purple Heart for his battle injury or 
the Bronze Star for his many documented 
heroisms in combat. 

He never talked much about his three 
years, 1 1 months and 29 days active duty, 
almost all of that on the Vietnam frontlines, 
yet his family knew he was a hero. The 
U.S. Department of Veterans Affairs (VA), 
however, refused his family’s request for 
a flag and military burial benefits after 
his death, barely two months after they 
kicked him out of the Army. Although he 
suffered symptoms of “battle fatigue,” or 
post-traumatic stress disorder (as it was 
later called), Gopher was given machine 
guns and bullets, rather than treatment, for 
the combat mental disorder that eventually 
took his life. 

Most of that all changed Nov. 1, 
however, when the flag, medals, benefits 
- even a letter from U.S. President Barack 
Obama - were officially presented to 
Gopher’s wife, Louise, and daughters Rita 
and Carla at a colorful and heart-warming 
public tribute to the great soldier, A Silent 
Warrior: The Life of an Unconquered 
Spirit , sponsored by the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida at the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 

“Welcome home, Charlie,” said Marc 
McCabe, the Vietnam Veterans of America 
(VVA) Bureau Chief whose sleuthing 
and pressure on government authorities 
reopened a case the Army had kept closed 
for 38 years. The cause was initiated and 
supported by Charlie’s “determined” 
daughter, Rita, and “outspoken” sister 
Beulah, as described by McCabe in his 
remarks to a packed auditorium. 

“It’s not over yet,” declared Rita, 
referring to the U.S. Army’s refusal - so 
far - to upgrade Gopher’s discharge to 
honorable. In fact, the Army recently 
responded to a request for information 
from U.S. Congressman C.W. “Bill” Young 
by declaring the case closed. 

“There was a hearing, and they closed 
the case because the veteran did not attend. 
I flew to Washington to tell them how 
stupid that was since the veteran, Charlie 


Gopher, had been dead for 38 years,” said 
McCabe, who has made a full-time job out 
of regaining benefits improperly denied 
Native American Vietnam veterans. “That 
case is wide open, sitting on somebody’s 
desk.” 

A spokesperson for Young said the 
Congressman “does not like to be lied 
to. He is going to get to the bottom of all 
this.” Congressman Young is the country’s 
longest- serving representative and 
Chair of the U.S. House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Defense. “He’s the 
one who approves the Army’s budget,” 
McCabe said. “They were messing with 
the wrong guy.” 

Neither the U.S. Army nor the VA 
sent representatives to attend the Charlie 
Gopher event. “They were embarrassed,” 
McCabe said. “The VA originally turned 
the family down. The Army put a civilian 
on a case regarding a soldier who put his 
life on the line. And the civilian closed 
the case because the dead soldier did not 
appear at his hearing.” 

The three-hour program was emceed 
by former Chairman and U.S. Marine 
veteran Mitchell Cypress. Seminole Marine 
veteran Moses “Moke” Osceola officially 
began the tribute with the customary 
invocation, adding his vivid remembrances 
of Gopher’s athletic prowess at Brighton 
Field Days races and high school track 
meets. 

“He was just a great athlete. When I 
saw him run the 100-yard dash, he would 
just leave everybody in the dust,” said 
Osceola, the marvel still fresh in his voice. 
“He was a great, great man.” 

To which former Chairman Cypress 
quipped, “It doesn’t matter what the stories 
you hear say about the rabbit beating the 
gopher. Charlie, he was one fast gopher!” 

Cypress noted that Gopher played the 
catcher’s position in baseball without a 
face mask. It brought to mind tales from 
Gopher’s platoon mates about Gopher 
standing erect in his foxhole, firing his 
machine gun to cover escaping troops, 
oblivious to the bullets and grenades flying 
by his face. 

“That was kind of scary,” former 
Chairman Cypress said. “But Charlie 
was a great warrior, and we are going to 
hear more about what kind of person he 
was during wartime. And from what I’ve 
heard, he was better than John Wayne. 
John Wayne only fought in the movies, but 
Charlie was the real thing.” 

Seminole Chairman James E. Billie, 
who completed two tours of Vietnam for 
the U.S. Army, addressed the crowd with 
an anecdote of two Seminole soldiers 
meeting by coincidence in Vietnam. 

“It’s a great day to see Charlie being 
honored,” the Chairman said. “I was in 
Vietnam back in 1968. It was monsoon 
season, and the tents we had to sleep in 
were wet. Water was shin high to our 
boots, and I splashed through and entered 
a building. It was so dark you had to have a 
cigarette lighter to see.” 

Chairman Billie’s tour was over, 
and he was to catch a flight home in the 
morning, he said, describing his last night 
as a search for an empty bed and a familiar 


voice he heard in the darkness. 

“I heard (a) deep, resounding 
voice,” he said. “I knew that voice from 
somewhere. Charlie Gopher and I would 
get in our squabbles, and I got some knots 
on my head . . . Finally, it came to me. He 
was in Vietnam the same as I was. I said, 
‘Gopher!’” 

A deep growl, “Who wants to know?” 

“This is James Billie.” 

“This is Sgt. Gopher!” 

“This is Staff Sgt. James Billie!” 

Reunited, the two flew together to 
Tokyo for plane repairs and then on to 
Seattle, where they transferred to different 
flights east. Chairman Billie had no idea 
that Gopher was absent without leave at 
the time. 

“I admired Charlie when I was growing 
up,” Chairman Billie said. “Some bad 
things happened to Charlie, and sometimes 
they never get reinstated. I’m happy that 
Charlie’s story will now be told.” 

President Tony Sanchez Jr. told the 
audience he “could not miss this event. 
Luckily for me or unlucky for me, I did 
not serve in the military. I was in school. 
I had a brother who served in the military, 
a Marine who made rank and passed away 
seven years ago. Sitting here, I remember 
speaking with my brother, and listening to 
James, you see how sometimes you take 
for granted that someone will be there for 
us. I’m happy for Charlie’s family after all 
these years.” 

Brighton Councilman and Vietnam 
veteran Andrew J. Bowers Jr. spoke of his 
childhood pal. 

“I knew Charlie better when I was 
growing up,” Councilman Bowers said. 
“He had a little black horse that we would 
ride double. Night and day. That horse was 
very popular among the Seminole youth 
because that was the only horse we knew 
that would rear up like Roy Rogers did.” 

Councilman Bowers described one 
unusual night with the rough, tough 
Gopher. 

“We went to Joe Johns’ house one 
night. It was late. I remember Charlie 
saying, ‘I’m gonna bake a cake.’ He went 
into the kitchen, got all the ingredients you 
needed. Sure enough, he baked a cake. We 
ate some that night and got up and ate it in 
the morning. 

“Just three short years ago, I remember 
some folks came, and I heard some stories 
about the war. I wasn’t surprised because I 
knew what kind of character Charlie had. 
When we would have our little afternoon 
football games, he was the one we were 
all scared of. He didn’t slow down for 
anything. We didn’t have no pads. We were 
scared because we were afraid we’d get 
broken bones if we ran into him. 

“I am glad he was recognized for what 
he did in combat. This day is long overdue, 
but from what I understand so far, it was 
not Charlie’s fault. I don’t know what kind 
of blame you can put on the Army ‘cause 
there was something called PTSD (post- 
traumatic stress disorder) that came on 
after you came out of the jungle. I don’t 
think the Army or anyone else knew about 
this thing. But when I hear those folks say, 
‘I thought he was always crazy and drinkin’ 


all the time,’ well maybe so, but when you 
think of the things I just said, PTSD it is 
called, I can’t say it was (the real) Charlie 
that they saw when they described him like 
that.” 

Next was Brighton Board Rep. Larry 
Howard. 

“I know where [Charlie Gopher] 
comes from, and it’s a good family,” Rep. 
Howard said. “I’ve watched my Tribe battle 
for years and years and years, and we are 
here today in honor of Charlie Gopher. He 
served for our country, and he also served 
our Tribe. We are proud of him. I want to 
thank his family for the great things he did 
for this country.” 

With bagpiper Mike Hyde playing 
softly in the background, the VVA’s 
McCabe spoke on the topic, Who was 
Charlie Gopher? 

“I knew what Charlie went through,” 
said McCabe, a former Vietnam vet 
himself. “When I first went to D.C. on 
behalf of Charlie, I ran into the proverbial 
brick wall. The U.S. Department of 
Veterans Affairs did not want us to reopen 
the case. . .We wanted to make sure Charlie 
had this day where he is recognized as a 
solder, a warrior and a Tribal member 
who has served with pride, distinction and 
valor.” 

McCabe was joined at the podium by 
Col. Jim Dingeman, of the 600-member 
12th Cavalry Regiment Association, and 
Jim Stokely, 2nd Vice President of the 
1st Cavalry Division Association, who 
discussed the 12th and 1st Divisions’ 
Vietnam history. Col. Dingeman described 
war as “boredom, apprehension and then 
intense activity where you are surviving 
depending on yourself and your fellow 
man.” 

Stokely pointed out that “the M60 
machine gun was a critical weapon for the 
Air Mobile (Brigade). You can see how 
vital he was to the organization... PTSD 


was an unknown thing back in those days. 
We were not sensitive to the problems and 
the struggles that young men have when 
facing a combat situation.” 

The tribute ended with the posting 
of the colors by the Seminole Police 
Department Color Guard, the Pledge of 
Allegiance and a pledge to the Seminole 
flag led by Brighton Seminole Princess 
Cheyenne Nunez and Brighton Jr. Miss 
Seminole Aubee Billie, both dressed in 
brightly colored royal patchwork outfits. 
Princess Nunez also recited a poem she 
had written for the occasion just prior to the 
presentation of a shadow box containing 
Gopher’s medals to his family. (McCabe 
had secured the medals recently from 
MacDill Air Force Base in Tampa; the 
VVA created the shadow box.) 

Both the Purple Heart and Bronze Star 
medals previously denied Charlie Gopher 
are being officially applied for, McCabe 
said. “He deserves them. The fact he didn’t 
get those awards is just another example of 
the treatment of Native American veterans 
during that era.” 

The letter from President Obama 
was framed and available for all to see: 
“The United States of America honors 
the memory of Charlie S. Gopher. This 
certificate is awarded by a grateful nation 
in recognition of devoted and selfless 
consecration to the service of our country 
in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
(signed) Barack Obama, President of the 
United States.” 

The program ended with Amazing 
Grace on the bagpipe, Taps from trumpets 
far away and Matt T. Tiger, pastor of the 
First Seminole Indian Baptist Church of 
Brighton, giving the closing prayer. 

“Charlie S. Gopher, may his spirit rest 
in peace,” Pastor Tiger said. “God rest his 
soul.” 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Fourth-graders from Brighton’s Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School sing America The Beautiful 
and fifth-graders recite the Preamble to the United States Constitution, both in the Creek. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

Seminole veterans line up across the front of the auditorium as each name is called by Ben Humphries, president of the State Council of Florida’s 
Vietnam Veterans of America. 


♦ VETERANS DAY 

From page 1A 


Chairman Billie welcomed the crowd, 
reminding them to “lead, follow or get the 
hell out of the way!” and the preschoolers 
scurried about the audience handing out 
homemade cards to Seminole veterans, 
many who wore camouflage. 

Former Chairman Mitchell Cypress 
presented the history of Seminole Veterans 
Day, which began when he and fellow 
veterans Roy Nash Osceola and Jacob 
Osceola “got together with six packs 
to tell stories,” said Cypress, who was 
approached not long after by the parents of 
Lance Cpl. Herman L. Osceola seeking a 
way to honor their son, who was killed in 
a helicopter crash in South Korea in 1984. 

“The first one was a hamburger/hot 
dog event on the ballpark in Big Cypress,” 
the former Chairman said. “My belief is 
that we are educating outsiders. Outsiders 
think we are nothing but casinos. They 
see a Seminole and they think casino. But 
from the time the Mayflower came ashore, 
we’ve been fighting. We were fooled once, 
but we won’t be fooled again. Our younger 
generation will learn the benefits of being 
a veteran.” 

Emcee Bowers informed the crowd 
of the ongoing project to add a Native 


American to the Three Servicemen statue 
near the Vietnam Veterans Memorial in 
Washington, D.C. Veterans were thanked 
and given a personal welcome from 
Tribal royalty: Little Miss Seminole 
Jordan Osceola, Junior Miss Seminole 
Brianna Nunez, Miss Seminole Princess 
Alexis Aguilar and Brighton Junior Miss 
Seminole Aubee Billie. 

Michele Thomas, Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School’s administrative assistant, 
presented two children who read their 
essays advocating for a Native soldier to 
be added to the Three Servicemen statue: 
eighth- grader Alexus Osceola- James, 13, 
and sixth-grader Raely Matthews, 1 1 , from 
Crystal Drake’s language arts class. Fourth- 
grade students sang God Bless America 
in Creek (thanks to interpreter Lorene 
Gopher and staff) and Heather Dobbs’ 
fifth-grade class recited the preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Then it was time for the guest speaker, 
MacDonald, who lavished sincere praise 
on the Seminoles “for this wonderful 
building.” He began his formal remarks 
with a few statements in the Navajo 
language. “That’s not talking in code,” he 
quipped. “That’s plain Navajo.” 

He recounted the early fighting 
of Tribes over sovereignty and self- 
determination, characterizing leaders 
Wendell Chino (President, Mescalero 


Apache), Roger Jourdain (Chairman, Red 
Lake Band of Chippewas) and Chairman 
Billie as “real fighters and leaders of 
their people. We wanted it our way. We 
wanted what rightfully belonged to us.” He 
presented an authentic Navajo blanket to 
the Chairman, who ordered that it be hung 
in the Veteran’s Building. 

MacDonald regaled the audience with 
tales of the Code Talkers who processed 
800 radio messages during the first 48 
hours of fighting at Iwo Jima “without a 
single mistake,” he said. 

Councilman Bowers told touching 
anecdotes about his longtime friendship 
with Joe Lester John: “...sneaking into 
drive-in theatres, sitting up in Australian 
pines. We drove to school every day; he 
would drive one week, and I would drive 
the next. In football at Okeechobee, he 
wore (No.) 23, I wore 33. In 1963, the 
Indian students all transferred to Moore 
Haven; Joe and I stayed in Okeechobee.” 

Councilman Bowers described John as 
“a real quiet person; he didn’t say much,” 
with the exception of when Okeechobee 
beat Clewiston “on the night of the JFK 
(John F. Kennedy) assassination. He kind 
of exploded, the one time I saw Joe get 
emotional.” 

John is survived by Julia A. John, 
his wife of 41 years; son, Shawn John, 
of Brighton; daughters, Joletta (Doug) 


Carney, of Hollywood; Jill John, of 
Brighton; four grandchildren, J.J., Carson, 
Sage and Lucky; an aunt, Happy Jones, of 
Brighton; and many cousins. 

Veteran Dan Bowers, who had to miss 
the event because of a dialysis appointment, 
addressed the crowd on behalf of Wonder 
Johns via a pre-recorded video. 

Wonder’s widow, Mary Louise Johns, 
and Jack Smith Jr. accepted a plaque 
beneath the big screen as Dan Bowers 
spoke of the great benefits he and his pal 
Wonder received during their military 
service. 

“One of the main things we talked 
about, we all had to go through boot camp 
or basic training,” Bowers said. “Basic 
training took the laziness out of you. And 
Wonder lived up to being active all through 
his life. I’m thankful I got to know him all 
these years. Even today I miss him. I think 
he’s in a better place.” 

Wonder is survived by Mary, his 
wife of 56 years; daughters Cynthia 
(Juan) Rodriquez and Theresa Bowers; 
six grandchildren; and four great- 
grandchildren. 

“Wonder was a very spiritual person,” 
Stephen Bowers said. 

Staff Sgt. Gabriel Coppedge (U.S. 
Army) greeted his family and fellow 
Tribal veterans, appearing by way of 
Skype on the multiple overhead screens. 


Coppedge enlisted in 2004, completed 
a tour of Afghanistan from 2006-2007, 
served in Iraq from 2007-2008, and after 
his honorable discharge in 2009, he joined 
the Army Reserves and is currently serving 
in Kuwait, attending school in pursuit of a 
doctorate in psychology with a specialty 
in counseling returning veterans from the 
Gulf Wars, Stephen Bowers said. 

Bowers read a powerful essay, 
We Did What Had To Be Done , and 
surprised MacDonald with a gift of a 
Seminole camouflage veteran’s shirt 
(which MacDonald had been admiring 
all morning) prior to the reading of 
the Seminole veterans’ names by Ben 
Humphries, President of the State Council 
Florida VVA. Taps was played by U.S. 
Army Airborne Ranger Larry Morse, while 
Humphries and VVA Regional Bureau 
Chief Marc McCabe recited the names of 
fallen Seminole soldiers. 

During the luncheon following the 
ceremony, outside, John Rowan, President 
of the VVA National Office, presented a 
plaque of appreciation to the family of the 
late soldier and Brighton resident Charlie 
Gopher. 

Veterans Day was celebrated a week 
early because many Seminole vets are 
planning to attend the 30th anniversary of 
the Vietnam Veterans Memorial Wall in 
Washington, D.C. during that weekend. 
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Judy Weeks 

Sandy Osceola and Connie Slavik create a frightful welcome for Naples Halloween party-goers on 
Oct. 26. 


Judy Weeks 

Tammy Billie and her daughter Lola Veliz line up 
for Halloween treats at the Naples party. 


Peter B. Gallagher 

From left, young boys Dominic Osceola-Lugo as a ninja, Nigel Osceola as a modern Robin Hood and 
a mysterious Spiderman enjoy wearing their costumes at the Tampa Halloween party. 




Judy Weeks 

Alexus Walden, left, and mother Naomi Walden display original costumes at Naples community’s 
Halloween party on Oct. 26. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

William Cypress, 11, sports the latest in furry spider headgear at Tampa’s all-day Halloween party. 
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Judy Weeks 



Naples community members don costumes to participate in a Halloween party at a bowling alley on Oct. 26. 


Tampa seniors gather for Halloween. 


Ryan Watson Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa Liaison Richard “Viking” Henry conducts 
the Tampa costume contest. 
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Contestants eagerly await results in the 18-35 category at the Big Cypress Halloween clothing contest on Oct. 29. 


Kathryn Stolarz 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Contestants parade around the rodeo grounds in Big Cypress in hopes that the judges will pick 
them on Oct. 29. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Spiderman William Bevenue leads the way on a ride at the Big Cypress 
carnival. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Margarita Lugo, right, is on her way to beating Ellen Shultz Batchelor in 
the arm wrestling contest at the Big Cypress Halloween festival. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Magician Hearts the Clown surprises kids with the rabbit trick at the Hollywood Fall Festival. 


Judy Weeks 

Ninja Bradley Scheffler frightens party goers. 


Judy Weeks 

Carlos Bermudez earns first place in creativity for his construction port-a-john costume in Immokalee. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

From left, Joe Paul Billie, Maydel Osceola, Cornelia Osceola and Paul Buster crack themselves up during the seniors’ Halloween costume contest on 
Nov. 2 in Hollywood. 



Andrea Holata Beverly Bidney 

Dyani Billie-Kayda makes a pretty Red Riding Women have a good time while searching for money in the haystack in Hollywood. 

Hood at the Halloween carnival in Brighton. 



Andrea Holata 

The Brighton seniors participate in a Halloween costume contest. On Oct. 25, the Senior Center hosted a Halloween party for the elders. 




Judy Weeks 

Christopher Smith is the cutest little lobster in a pot during Immokalee’s Halloween costume 
contest on Nov. 2. 



Judy Weeks 

Judging beautiful fairies, princesses, butterflies and angels is a difficult challenge at Immokalee’s 
Halloween costume contest. 



Andrea Holata 

The Sun Drop girl (Tammy Martinez), left, and Pocahontas (Talena Holata) 
are all smiles as they enjoy the Halloween carnival in Brighton. 


Andrea Holata 

The costume winners for 5- to 6-year-old boys in Brighton show off their Baby Beetlejuice (Nahki Billie, 2) enjoys a bottle of juice, 
costumes. 


Beverly Bidney 
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Health 




Ryan Watson 

Nancy Frank, second from left, and her family participate in the Making Strides against Breast Cancer 5K walk. Frank is a nine-year survivor. 


Tampa residents participate 
in breast cancer walk 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

TAMPA — A sea of people in pink 
bras took to the streets of Tampa for the 
American Cancer Society’s annual Making 
Strides against Breast Cancer 5K walk on 
Oct. 20. To spread the message, many wore 
pink bras over their shirts, while others wore 
shirts with faux bras painted on the front. 

More than 14,000 people participated 
to raise awareness, honor survivors and 
raise money for the fight against breast 
cancer. About 30 Tribal members joined 
the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & Casino’s 


Rockin Walkstars (employees) at the Tampa 
Bay Times Forum. The team of about 
240 people raised $12,655 out of the total 
$385,044, more than any other company. 

Korin Deitch, nutritionist and health 
educator with the Health Department, 
organized the Tribe’s participation in the 
event. To prepare, she educated people on 
the importance of early detection, and then 
they decorated T-shirts and bras. 

“It’s a fun event. There is a lot of really 
good energy,” she said. “We got together 
before the walk and had a little pep rally to 
get people excited about it.” 

Tampa senior Nancy Frank, 62, has 


been a survivor for nine years and still gets 
checked every six months. She brought 
her sisters, daughters, grandson, great 
grandchildren and nephew with her to the 
walk. 

“I’ve walked before, maybe four or 
five times,” Frank said. “It was a beautiful 
day. Grown-ups and babies were out there. 
It was a good time. I walked for everybody. 
It isn’t easy, but you have to move on after 
cancer.” 

According to the American Cancer 
Society, since 1993, 8 million walkers have 
raised more than $460 million to help fight 
breast cancer at Making Strides against 
Breast Cancer events. Among women, 
breast cancer is the second most common 
cancer and the second leading cause of 
cancer death. The rate of breast cancer 
deaths, however, has steadily declined since 
1990. 

“I told my daughters to go once a year 
to get checked, before it is too late,” Frank 
said. “I tell people, ‘I survived and you can, 
too. You have to be strong; don’t be angry 
or sad. Try your best and just enjoy yourself 
and your family.’” 

Frank takes her own advice. She has 
a grandchild and three great-grandchildren 
and is happy every time she sees them. 

“They make me move on,” she said. 

Today, there are more than 2.5 million 
survivors in the U.S. 

“I think the event was inspiring,” 
Deitch said. “Seeing all the people and the 
survivors walking, including some who are 
in the midst of the battle, was inspiring. I 
hope it moved people to be proactive about 
breast cancer.” 



Ryan Watson 

Thousands of people in pink take to the streets of Tampa for the American Cancer Society’s annual 
Making Strides against Breast Cancer 5K walk. 


Tribe participates in Step 
Out walk to stop diabetes 


BY KATHRYN STOLA RZ 
Copy Editor 

SUNRISE — Tribal members chose 
the path of education and action as they 
joined a larger community in walking to 
fight diabetes on Oct. 20. 

The American Diabetes Association 
sponsored the Step Out walk, which raised 
almost $200,000 with 1,730 registered 
participants, according to its website. 

About 20 people represented Team 
Seminole, striding around the BB&T 
Center (formerly the BankAtlantic Center) 
in matching T-shirts for their 11th year. 
The Tribe sponsored the team. 

The 8 a.m. kick off made Immokalee’s 
Little Miss Seminole Jordan Osceola tired, 
but she was driven by the cause. 

“I’m walking for the diabetics to help 
them,” said Jordan, whose grandmother, 
Ruth Osceola, has diabetes. 

Because diabetes is the No. 1 health 
problem among Native Americans and 
impacts one in three Americans, the event 
hit close to home for many Tribal members, 
including Eric Osceola, 47. He’s a diabetic 
on a mission to lose 100 pounds, and this 
walk served as his first diabetes event. 

“It’s a good start to my journey,” he 
said. “I’m glad to be here and see all the 
Tribal members out here in support.” 

At 2.5 miles, the walk was his longest 
trek in a while. 

“You can start (improving your health) 
no matter how old you are, how big you 
are, how much you weigh, whatever it is,” 
he said. “Come on out and start somewhere. 
Start easy, but start somewhere.” 

Nurse practitioner Pauline Good, who 


works for the Tribe, said that exercise was 
only one of many benefits of the walk; 
others included social support, networking 
and education. 

“If you don’t have the education and 
background, you don’ know how to take 
care of yourself,” she said. “You don’t 
know the right food portions. You don’t 
know how good exercise is and what it 
does for getting insulin into the cells.” 

Several booths provided information 
about diabetes prevention, treatment and 
awareness, as well as free onsite medical 
screenings and blood pressure checks. 

Walking coordinator Edna McDuffie 
encouraged Tribal members to take 
advantage of the resources provided. 

“We have fun and come together and 
enjoy the walk,” she said. 

McDuffie connected the Tribe with 
Step Out in 2002, moved by the loss of her 
mother the previous year. 

“It was all the more reason to do this 
(walk) every year, and the Tribal members 
really want to do this, too, in support of 
raising funds for diabetes,” she said. 

Suzanne Davis, Allied Health program 
manager, said the walk is one of many 
events the Tribe does in collaboration with 
the American Diabetes Association. 

“Diabetes is one of those things that 
you can take some action yourself to help 
keep yourself well, and walking is a huge 
part of that,” she said. “People don’t always 
know what’s going on, and so we like to 
show them that we have a very active, 
vibrant program to work with diabetes 
and to help prevent it and to help people 
who have diabetes take better care of 
themselves.” 



Photo courtesy of Suzanne Davis 

Team Seminole supports the Step Out walk to stop diabetes. 


Tricking your kids 
into eating healthy 


Holiday food safety for mail orders 


SUB M ITTED BY CHERYL MCDONNELL-CANAN 
Environmental Health Inspector 

Everyone enjoys getting packages in 
the mail. Sometimes, especially during 
the holidays, these packages contain mail- 
order or homemade food items. When the 
food items are baked or shelf-stable goods, 
packaged jar or can items, most people are 
able to identify the safe products. But what 
about smoked salmon, game birds, cheeses, 
sausage gift packs and other perishable 
items? Perishable foods are typically those 
foods that are high in protein and/or moisture 
(e.g., milk and dairy products; eggs and egg 
dishes such as custards, cheesecakes and 
pumpkin pies; and raw or cooked meat, 
poultry and seafood). So, if these food items 
are not packaged correctly or their delivery 
is delayed, the parcel may include other 
surprises - bacteria or mold. Perishable 
food must be handled properly to prevent 
foodbome illness. Whether you are giving 
or receiving, here are some food safety tips 
from the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Food and Drug Administration to 
keep in mind for these special holiday gifts. 

Tips for the purchaser 

• Verify that the company you have 
chosen meets state and federal requirements 
for mail delivery. 

• Make sure the company sends 
perishable items (like meat, poultry and 
seafood) cold or frozen and packed with 
a cold source, such as dry ice. These 
food items should be packed in foam or 
heavy corrugated cardboard and labeled, 
“Perishable - keep refrigerated,” to alert the 
recipient. 

• Food items should be delivered as 
quickly as possible - ideally, overnight. 

• Notify the recipient if the company 


has promised a delivery date or alert them a 
gift is in the mail so that they or a neighbor 
can be home to receive it. Otherwise, it 
could sit unsafely on the front porch or in 
the post office for several hours or days. 
Don’t have perishable items delivered to an 
office unless you know they will arrive on 
a workday and there is refrigerator space 
available for keeping them cold. 

Tips for the receiver 

• When you receive a food item box 
marked, “Keep refrigerated,” open it 
immediately and check its temperature. 
The food should arrive frozen or partially 
frozen with ice crystals still visible or at 
least refrigerator cold (less than 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit) as measured with a food 
thermometer. 

• If perishable food arrives warm, 
immediately notify the sender. Do not 
consume the food or even taste the 
suspect food. Bacteria can grow rapidly 
in temperatures more than 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but they may not affect the 
taste, smell or appearance of the food. In 
other words, you cannot tell that a food has 
been mishandled or is unsafe to eat. 

• Refrigerate or freeze the perishable 
item immediately. Even if the food product 
is partially defrosted, it is safe to refreeze 
it, although there may be a slight loss of 
quality. 

Tips for the do-it-yourself mailer 

• Allow your food to cool completely 
after cooking. This prevents moisture 
droplets from condensing within the storage 
container. Moisture makes the food soggy 
and promotes mold growth. 

• Freeze the perishable food items that 
you plan to ship. This will help ensure the 
food is still cold or partially frozen when it 
arrives at its destination. Freezing will also 


prevent or limit bacterial growth. 

• Ship the perishable food in a foam or 
corrugated cardboard box and pack with a 
cold source, such as dry ice. When packing 
with dry ice, don’t touch the ice with your 
bare hands or let it come into direct contact 
with the food. Warn the recipient of its 
use by writing, “Contains dry ice,” on the 
outside of the box. Be sure and fill all empty 
spaces in the food box with foam popcorn or 
crumpled newspaper as airspace will cause 
your food and cooling source to thaw faster. 

• Use permanent markers to label the 
outside of the box and use recommended 
packing tape. Clearly label the outside 
of the box, making sure the address is 
complete and correct. Also write, “Keep 
refrigerated,” on the outside of the box. 

• Alert the recipient of its expected 
arrival date and have the food items 
delivered as quickly as possible - ideally, 
overnight. 

• Do not send packages at the end of 
the week. Send them at the beginning of the 
week so they do not sit in the post office or 
mailing facility over the weekend. 

So how long will the food keep? 
Most mail-ordered food items will come 
with storage and preparation instructions. 
As some mail-order food gift items are 
unusual, make sure these instructions are 
sent to the recipient, as they may not know 
how to handle or prepare the item. As a gift 
recipient, freeze any food you cannot eat 
within a few days. Steaks may be kept in 
the refrigerator for three to five days, but a 
canned ham can be left there for six months. 
Frozen entrees should be cooked according 
to the instructions on the package - don’t 
use guesswork. Following these tips will 
help ensure the food is safe and enjoyable. 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

ow can I get my child to eat 
healthy foods? 

How many of you out there 
have a hard time getting your child/ 
children to eat healthy foods, take 
vitamins or probiotics? It’s a struggle for 
me, too. 

My child only wants eggs, sausage 
and pancakes for breakfast and chicken 
nuggets with fries for lunch and dinner. 
Well, we all know where that will 
lead: obesity, high blood pressure, high 
cholesterol, hypertension... the list goes 
on and on. 

So, I have developed a few tricks 
I like to employ to get my child to eat 
healthy (at least three to four days out of 
the week): 

• I want him to drink more water, so 
I buy juice water; it’s flavored water with 
half the sugar as regular juice drinks. 

• I want him to eat some veggies 
every now and then, so I give him 
veggie chews. He thinks they are fruit 
chew snacks, but really every chew is 
packed with a whole serving of fruits and 
vegetables. 

• I want him to eat healthy fries, so 
I make my version of the french fry. I 
buy potatoes, slice them like french fries, 
season and bake them up all crispy. He 
thinks they are delicious. 

• My child loves hot dogs, but we 
know they are made with all kinds of 
fillers. So, I buy buffalo hot dogs. They 
are made with buffalo meat, no fillers and 


no nitrates or 
nitrites either. 

He absolutely 
loves the taste. 

• When it 
comes to chips 
and cookies, 

I buy the 
1 00-calorie 
packs. They 
are great for a 
quick snack, 
and they are 
the real thing, so he gets the taste but 
fewer calories than the regular serving 
size. 

• My son loves chocolate milk. So, I 
buy 1 percent organic milk and use either 
a chocolate protein powder or another 
nutritional chocolate powder to make a 
low-calorie, low-fat chocolate milk. 

• I give my child probiotics on a 
daily basis. I found these great powder 
packs for kids that are dairy free and 
gluten free. I just add it to his beverage 
in the morning and he’s set. 

• When it comes to vitamins, there 
are a number of gummy chews available. 
My child has no problem taking that in 
the morning. He thinks he’s getting a 
yummy gummy bear with his breakfast. 

These are just a few of my tricks 
to getting my child to take in healthier 
foods, vitamins and essential probiotics. 
If you have other ideas, I’d love to hear 
them. Send them to me via The Seminole 
Tribune. 
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A PLACE TO LEA UN, A PLACE TO REMEMBER 


Identifying the 



Ann H. Moreland donates important 
manuscript to Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
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Side A, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum manuscript. 


Photo courtesy of Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
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Side B, Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum manuscript. 
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SUB MITTED BY JAMES H. POWELL 
Registrar 

In August, a series of calls and 
emails from several people resulted in the 
Museum receiving an important donation. 
These callers sought information on 
Army Col. Pinkney Lugenbeel, and they 
made references to a historic, handwritten 
document by Col. Lugenbeel. The subject 
of the document that was donated was in 
fact the Seminole Tribe, and the callers 
were seeking the best permanent home for 
it. 

We are pleased to report that the 
owner, Ann H. Moreland, decided to 
donate the manuscript to the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki Museum. Further research revealed that 
Col. Lugenbeel was a well-known career 
military officer who entered the United 
States Military Academy in West Point 
in 1835; he served in Florida during the 
Second Seminole War, from 1840-1841, 
and retired in 1882. Col. Lugenbeel was 
Moreland’s great-great-grandfather, and 
the manuscript has been in the possession 
of the family for three generations. 

But the nature of the manuscript was 
what was most surprising. It turned out 
to be titled, Roll of the Indians at Tampa 
Bay, May 1st, 1841 , on one side, and 
Roll of Indian Negroes on the other side. 
After a brief inspection, we realized we 
had acquired a very important piece of 
primary evidence about the Indian removal 
activities that took place during the Second 
Seminole War. These removals in particular 
were carried out by the U.S. military, of 
which Col. Lugenbeel was a part. 

The manuscript lists 254 individuals 
who emigrated. Many are listed by 
name, while others are listed by relation, 
including wife, sister, daughter or child. 
The first section is subdivided into four 
groups: labeled, Mickasukies, Seminoles, 
Tallehassees and Creeks. In this first 
section, the column headings of recorded 
information are Chief’s Name, Names of 
the Men, Names of the Women, Names 
of the Children, Total and Remarks. The 
column headings for the second section are 
labeled Head of Family, Names of Men, 
Names of Women, Names of Children, No. 
(total) and Remarks. 

Much of the history of the Seminole 
Tribe in the mid- 19th century is 
interwoven in conflict with the United 
States government. At no time was this 
more evident than during the Second 
Seminole War, from 1835-1842. During 
this time, many Seminoles and their allies 
were forcibly removed under the Indian 
Removal Act of 1830 to lands west of the 
Mississippi River via Fort Brooke at Tampa 
Bay. The document we have by no means 


represents a comprehensive list of those 
who were driven from their homes; it is a 
partial list and a snapshot of this difficult 
time. However, the fact that an original 
document like this has survived to this 
day and has been returned to the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida is amazing. It is a credit to 
Moreland and her family that the document 
remains in such good condition, despite its 
age. 

The Museum gratefully acknowledges 
Moreland and her family for preserving 
this significant manuscript and choosing to 
donate it to the Museum. This manuscript 


is sure to provide new and important 
information on those Native Americans 
and Seminoles removed from Florida. And 
the manuscript will yield key information 
to those researching the topic of Indian 
removal and the Second Seminole War. 
We encourage anyone interested in the 
manuscript to call the Museum at 877-902- 
1 1 1 3 to make an appointment to view it or 
to see anything else in the collection. 

Tara Backhouse, Collections manager, 
contributed to this article. 


Hah-Tung-Ke: 

BY PETER B. GALLAGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

POLK COUNTY — Lakeland native 
Charles Cook spent seven years living in 
an Orlando apartment. The graduate of 
Lakeland Senior High, Polk State College 
and Florida Southern College was away 
from home for the first time. 

“It was during the very time when all 
the huge environmental destruction came 
upon the area, destroying all the forests, 
building miles of super highways and 
putting up waterslide parks everywhere,” 
said the biologist, who spent 22 years as 
curator of animals for Walt Disney World. 
“One day, I just couldn’t take it anymore. 
I was depressed. I grabbed my guitar and 
drove south towards the Everglades. I 
don’t know what I was searching for, but 
I knew I had to get away.” 

It was late 1980. It was a full moon. 
John Lennon had just died. Florida had 
been in a terrible drought. Bird and deer 
populations were down. Central Florida’s 
wildlands had been paved away. 

“I stopped in a little motel room in 
Immokalee, and the words just started 
flowing,” he said. “I had run across the 
word ‘Pa-hay-okee’ and found out it was a 
Seminole word that meant ‘river of grass.’ 

“I thought about the Seminoles sailing 
over the Everglades, running away from 
soldiers way back then and running from 
the sprawl in modern times. The Indians 
have had a rough history, but they always 
managed to transcend the hardships and 
hold on to a special faith of survival. They 
have a special message for mankind and 
modern times.” 

Now back living in Lakeland again 
(not far from the Seminole Tribe’s property 
north of Interstate 4), Cook has spent the 
past 14 years working with the Florida 
Department of Environmental Protection 
(DEP) as an environmental specialist with 
special expertise in wildlife and water 
issues. Since he wrote Running through 
the Everglades , Cook has become friends 
with many Seminoles, including Chairman 
James E. Billie. Cook was a regular among 
the troupe of Florida folk musicians and 
singer/songwriters who often stayed in 
chickees at Chairman Billie’s old Big 
Cypress camp (where the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum stands now) and played music 
around the cook fire. 

“The first time I met Chief Billie, he 


Oh it’s been too long, 

Birds and beetles gone, 

Tired of remaining closed up in my room, 
Want to go south from these fountains and 
flumes, 

Work it out ‘neath the Miami moon, 

I’m riding through the Everglades 
I’m riding through the Everglades 

Oh Pa-hay-okee oh 
Slow your waters go, 

Down in the south where the rivers swell 
Out of the land that makes America male 
River of grass that the Seminoles sail 


Charles Cook 

offered me a drink of muscatel wine. So 
the next time I saw him, I brought him a 
bottle of muscadine wine,” Cook said. “He 
looked at me cross, puffed up his chest and 
said, ‘What’s this? Winos drink this. I’m 
the Chief! ’ 

“It scared the living heck out of me... 
until everyone started laughing.” 

Cook said he learned a lot about 
Seminole culture from Chairman Billie, 
especially how the Indians were able to 
live in harmony with wild animals. 

“One time, we were up late, and I 
noticed a bright light to the east,” he said. 
“I asked the Chief, ‘Is that Miami?’ ‘No,’ 
he said, very solemnly. ‘Our people call 
that the sunrise.’ 

“It was 6:30 in the morning. I didn’t 
realize we had been up all night playing 
music.” 

Cook said he is finally making 
professional recordings of all his songs, 
including Chief Billie and Vulture Sleep , 
about the time Tribal member Jeremiah 
Hall fell asleep at the foot of the fire and 
“the Chief cut off all his hair,” Cook said. 
“He was warned to go to bed if he wanted 
to sleep. I sure miss those days. We had fun, 
but we all learned a lot. And I got a whole 
bunch of songs out of the experience.” 



Photo courtesy of Rachel Bullock 

Songwriter Charlie Cook plays the guitar. 


I’m riding through the Everglades 
I’m riding through the Everglades 

Oh how long, how long, 

Till the last one is gone, 

Panther and bear done in by the jags 
Homes disappeared ‘neath the cement 
bags, 

Leaving Miami and the traffic snags, 

I’m riding through the Everglades 
I’m riding through the Everglades 


Early days of Seminole Police Department 


‘Riding through the Everglades’ 

Lyrics by Charles Cook 


Thanksgiving: 
a time to express gratitude 


SUBMITTED BY JERRY MEISENHEIMER 
Seminole Tribe Police Officer 

Many of you who know me still have 
a hard time pronouncing my German last 
name - Meisenheimer. So, most people 
just call me “Meisey.” Some only know 
me as “the cop with the camera” or the 
D.A.R.E. officer. I’ve been involved in 
law enforcement for more than 45 years, 
and I’m proud to say the last 21 years have 
been with SPD. 

I started off walking a beat in 
Wisconsin, and I’m finishing my career 
patrolling the Fort Pierce Reservation. 
In between, I’ve been a motorcycle cop, 
a traffic homicide investigator, a marine 
patrol deputy, an administrator and more. 
I’ve held a lot of ranks and titles through 
my career, all the way up to captain. God 
has watched over me and saved me from 
being shot in 2005. I’ve tried to make a 
difference. Before I was a police officer, I 
was a missionary for seven years in East 
Africa. I was even a big game hunter 
over there. I still can speak Swahili and 
understand what the natives are saying in 
the old Tarzan movies. 

Anyway, I’ve reached the 70-year-old 
mark and will be retiring soon. I’ve done 
a lot in my life and might still write an 
autobiography. But in the space provided 
here, I’d like to go back and share what 
it was like being an SPD officer when I 
started working for the Tribe in 1991. 

Back then, things were really basic. 
The Hollywood Rez was the hub of the 
police department, as it still is today. A 
small force of officers and one detective 
covered the Hollywood Tribal community, 
a bingo hall and a few mobile home parks. 
The police station was on 64th Avenue, 
and the parking lot flooded in a heavy 
rain. The current police station was a 
Ford dealership; and the new Tribal office 
building and the Hard Rock weren’t even 
on the drawing board yet. 

The Hollywood officers drove rented 
black Toyota Corollas that were so small 
the blue light bar on the roof was wider 
than the car. One officer even bought his 
own police car, a full-size Chevy. When he 
left, he donated it to the Tribe. 

Big Cypress and Brighton each had 
only three officers and a sergeant. In 
Brighton, there was no one working after 
2 a.m. Again, rented Toyota four-wheel 


drive SUVs were used; but there were no 
police radios in them. The officer on duty 
carried a “bag phone” plugged into the 
cigarette lighter with a magnetic antenna. 
Hollywood would call the officer on this 
phone when he had a call. 

After hours, the on-call officer was 
called out from home to answer a call or 
investigate an accident. Many nights, 
officers just slept over in the police station, 
especially if it was foggy. Brighton had 
a small bingo hall, and construction was 
just beginning on the Swamp Safari in Big 
Cypress. 

No one was assigned permanently to 
patrol Immokalee, which consisted of a 
small community. The Tribal offices were 
in old mobile trailers. There was a small 
Laundromat for Tribal members to share. 
The casino came several years later. On 
weekends, the lone Brighton officer on 
duty had to drive all the way to Immokalee 
if there was a call to handle. 

The most modern piece of equipment 
we had was a small- screen Apple computer 
in each office to do our reports on. It was 
in black and white and usually wasn’t 
working right. So, most reports had to be 
done by hand. 

In the early days, the SPD officer was 
also the first responder on the outlying 
reservations. He or she would be sent to all 
medical emergencies. It was common for 
a sick or injured patient to be transported 
in the police truck. The officer would meet 
halfway with an ambulance coming out of 
Clewiston or Okeechobee and transfer the 
person for the rest of the trip to the hospital. 

If there was a fire on the reservation, 
the officer would go to the police station 
and sound the “air-raid” siren. This was 
a signal to the Tribal member volunteer 
firemen and firewomen to come to the 
station to get the fire truck. Yes, I said 
firewomen. Michele Thomas, in Brighton, 
and Jeannette Cypress, along with Mary 
Jene Koenes, from Big Cypress, usually 
drove the fire trucks. Harry Tommie, in Big 
Cypress, was the Fire chief. 

Brighton and Big Cypress - and even 
parts of Immokalee - were a lot wetter than 
they are today. Back then, the pastures and 
some of the roads flooded during the rainy 
season. I remember the water being over 
my truck tires at times and coming into the 
cab. 

Tampa was another story. The 



reservation consisted of a museum, a 
wilderness area for tourists, a pond with a 
resident huge alligator named “Big Joe,” 
a bingo hall, some Tribal townhouses 
and a Sheraton Hotel (not a Hard Rock 
Hotel). The police station was a smelly, 
old wooden building that was originally a 
fish market. I can still see the horrible shag 
carpet in the offices. 

Even the name of the police 
department was different in 1991. We 
were called SDLE (Seminole Department 
of Law Enforcement). Before that, it was 
even called the United States Department 
of Law Enforcement - I still have some of 
those old patches. We wore gray shirts and 
black pants that had gray stripes on them. 
Tourists and even other police officers 
thought we were security guards. 

Over the years, the Hard Rocks, 
the Fort Pierce community, the Coconut 
Creek Casino, and recently, the Lakeland 
property have sprung up. As the Tribe 
has grown, so has SPD. Today, SPD is 
considered the leader in law enforcement 
in Indian Country. Many of the officers are 
certified by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
have police powers on other reservations 
throughout the country. Our motto, “Caring 
for your community,” is what makes us 
stand out. 

I hope this little time capsule has 
given you some insight into how far the 
Seminole Tribe and SPD have come in just 
two decades. 

Again, I am proud and grateful to 
have served the Tribe for the past 21 years. 
Several years ago, James E. Billie presented 
me and some of my fellow officers with a 
gold medallion inscribed “Sho-naa-bish.” 
Now, it is my turn to say, “Thank you.” 


SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM R. LATCHF0RD 
Seminole Tribe Police Chief 

Thanksgiving: a word of action. Being 
thankful is a very rewarding activity we can 
bring into our lives each day. Sometimes, 
we become so used to our blessings, we take 
them for granted. This season, let’s develop 
an attitude of gratitude. We should take time 
to be thankful for our good health, family and 
friends, and to teach our children reasons we 
should be thankful each and every day. Keep 
the tradition as strong as we can. 

Gratitude is a very positive tool for 
placing focus on our minds on the positive 
things in life. Keep in mind, positive people 
draw positive outcomes. Always keep a 


SUBMITTED BY JEFF MASLAN 
Seminole Tribe Police Sergeant 

Under the direction of Chief William 
R. Latchford and as a positive community 
relations approach, the Seminole Police 
Department will be soliciting emergency 
contact information in order to populate 
the CodeRED database. In the near future, 
police personnel will meet and assist 
community members in completing the 
CodeRED registration form by conducting 
door-to-door contacts on each reservation. 

CodeRED is a state-of-the-art voice 
messaging system the Seminole Police 
Department will primarily use to alert the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida community 
about local criminal activity, homeland 
security issues, missing children or adults, 
evacuation orders and other situations that 
require immediate dissemination of crucial 
information. Our efforts will also assist with 
emergency notifications from the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida Fire Rescue and Emergency 
Management. The CodeRED system can 


focus on what you do have, as opposed to 
what you do not have. 

If we do not have any challenges in our 
lives, we can have no progress. If there are 
no obstacles, there is no achievement. Be 
thankful for the opportunities both provide 
us. 

Thank you to the staff of Seminole 
Police Department working throughout the 
holidays to keep our Tribal members and 
families safe within the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, an organization we are so proud to 
be a part of. 

My deepest gratitude to my family who 
incessantly provide support to me as the 
Chief of Seminole Police Department as I 
diligently strive to make the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida the safest place it can be. 


deliver a recorded message to registered 
community members in a timely manner 
to all reservations and specific geographic 
areas. As a dialing system, CodeRED 
attempts each telephone number up to three 
times and will leave a message, as well as 
send an email. 

Community members can assist in 
making this program a success by ensuring 
their contact information is added to the 
database by completing the CodeRED 
registration form. Additional telephone 
numbers (i.e., cell phones and out-of-county/ 
state phone numbers) and email addresses 
may be included as long as the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida address is given for each 
additional phone number and email address. 

Registration is free, and personal 
information will be kept confidential. In 
return, community members will be able 
to receive notification of emergency public 
safety information, community events and 
public service announcements in a timely 
manner. 


Complete your CodeRED 
registration form for SPD 
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New focus on old tradition of canoe making 


Pedro Zepeda attempts 
to organize Tribe’s first 
canoe journey 

BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

Before roads were built, canoes 
were the only means of transportation for 
Seminoles living in the Everglades. Today, 
canoes are no longer necessary, but they 
remain a critical aspect of Tribal culture. 

According to the Florida Museum of 
Natural History’s website, the oldest canoes 
found in North America date back 6,000- 
7,000 years and were integral for survival 
of people living near water. 

Pedro Zepeda, traditional arts and 
outreach coordinator at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki 
Museum, wants to keep the Tribal tradition 
of canoe making alive and has devised an 
idea that could motivate people to build 
a canoe of their own. It’s called a canoe 
journey, and he plans to lead one in the 
spring, the first in Tribal history. To get the 
project off the ground, he is spearheading 
the building of two large canoes: one in 
Brighton and one in Hollywood. 

A canoe journey is a group of people 
traveling to a distant destination in their 
canoes. Zepeda was inspired by the Tribes 
of the Pacific Northwest, who revived 
their tradition of canoe journeys in 1989. 
Those Tribes say the true significance is 
the journey itself, which encompasses 
spirituality, respect, teamwork and honor. 
Zepeda learned about the journeys while at 
a conference a few years ago and believes 
it will help preserve the tradition of canoe 
making within the Seminole Tribe. 

“We don’t use canoes in our daily lives 
anymore, and there isn’t a huge market for 
them out there,” Zepeda said. “I thought an 
annual canoe journey would be a great way 
to promote making and using canoes.” 

In the Northwest, canoe journeys have 
created a renaissance of canoe making by a 


new generation of Native carvers. Zepeda 
hopes that with the anticipation of a journey 
every year, the same can happen here. 

The Tribe’s first canoe journey, 
which Zepeda anticipates will take place 
in February, will be a 10-mile trip down 
the Turner River from U.S. 41 to the 
Smallwood Store in Chokoloskee, which 
should take about six hours. He hopes about 
20-40 people participate. 

“I’ve always wanted to take a canoe 
trip down the waterways our ancestors 
traveled,” said Bobby Frank, Hollywood 
Cultural director. “I used to watch Henry 
John (Billie) carve canoes in Chokoloskee. 
Now, he’s gone, and the torch is in our 
hands. It’s our responsibility not to let it 

go.” 

Zepeda is optimistic about the challenge 
of beginning a new Tribal tradition. 

“I think the Tribe will like it,” Zepeda 
said. “I hope we can continue with this 
annually and that it grows, like any other 
festival. When they started the canoe 
journeys on the Northwest coast, they 
started very small. Now, they have more 
than 100 canoes participating every year.” 

In fact, more Tribal members are 
making full-size canoes now than they have 
in a long time. Zepeda is working with 
Frank in Hollywood and Fewis Gopher, 
cultural events specialist, in Brighton on 
large canoes. The cypress logs, about 20 
feet long and 27 inches in diameter each, 
were recovered from the bottom of the 
Sampit River in South Carolina. The trees 
were probably 200-300 years old when they 
were cut; they sat in the river bottom for 
maybe 60-100 years, Zepeda said. 

To get logs to sawmills in the 19th 
century meant floating them down a river, 
which would sometimes create logjams. 
These trees are the logs that sunk as a result 
of a logjam more than a century ago. 

Cypress is the preferred wood for 
canoes because the wood contains an 
oil called cypressene, which acts as a 
preservative to make the wood resistant 
to decay and insect infestations. The logs 
were recovered and dried out before being 


trucked to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
at Big Cypress, a feat in itself. The two 
waterlogged logs weighed in at 15,000 
pounds, Zepeda said, and each had to be 
moved to Brighton and Hollywood, which 
entailed the use of flatbed trucks, front-end 
loaders and large cranes. 

In Brighton, students at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School help Zepeda and 
Gopher make the canoe a few hours each 
week. In the process, they learn traditional 
and modern ways to carve a canoe. 

“A lot of lessons go along with making 
a canoe,” Gopher said. “The students are 
learning if they keep up the hard work, they 
can accomplish a lot of things.” 

The traditional method of canoe making 
is entirely by hand using axes, adzes and 
other metal hand tools; the modem method 
utilizes chain saws and power sanders. 

“It takes a lot of patience to do it all 
by hand,” Frank said. “When it’s done, it’s 
done. You can’t msh a good thing.” 

Zepeda believes there are different 
ways to carve a canoe. 

“It doesn’t bother me to use power 
tools,” he said. “Hand tools are slower, but 
you leam other things, too. We aren’t stuck 
in time, either. Some people think it may be 
cheating to use power tools, but it is each 
individual’s choice.” 

Gopher believes his ancestors would 
use power tools if they were still around 
today. 

“My ancestors always kept up with the 
times,” he said. “If something new came 
along to help build a chickee, they used it. 
They would use whatever they had to make 
the job easier. I believe they are looking 
down on me and saying, ‘Why wouldn’t 
you use what is available to you?”’ 

Either way the canoe is built, the end 
result is a canoe created from a cypress log 
by a Tribal member. 

If any male Tribal member wants to 
help carve the canoe in Hollywood, contact 
Bobby Frank at BFrank2@semtribe.com or 
954-989-6840 ext. 10533. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Pedro Zepeda, left, and Bobby Frank carve the log into a canoe. 



Andrea Holata 

Charter School students get briefed on the art of canoe making. 



Andrea Holata 


Rudy Juarez helps carve the log into a canoe. 



Beverly Bidney 

Students from RJW the Academy of Arts & Sciences in Miami examine the Seminole arts and 
crafts. 


Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum hosts 15th annual 
American Indian Arts Celebration 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Once a year, 
during Native American Heritage Month, 
the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum showcases 
the culture of other Tribes, along with 
that of the Seminoles. At the 15th annual 
American Indian Arts Celebration from 
Nov. 2-3, more than 800 people immersed 
themselves in Native American culture, 
history and food. 

“This is the only event that covers 
more than Seminole arts and culture,” said 
Anne McCudden, Museum director. “It is 
our one chance to display other Native 
American art and culture. We are very 
proud to host it. We bring Indian Country 
to your backyard.” 

Booths displaying Native arts 
and crafts filled the lawn behind the 
Museum. The program included Seminole 
storytelling, animal and birds of prey 
shows, alligator wrestling, canoe carving 
and traditional Northern Plains dancing 
by Kevin Focke, a member of the Fakota 
and Anishinabe Tribes. 

RJW the Academy of Arts & Sciences 
in Miami brings a group of students to the 
event every year; this year, the school 
brought about 30 students. 

“This broadens their horizons 
culturally and is a good experience for 
them,” said teacher Walter Dennis. 

The students seemed enthralled by 
the display of Seminole crafts, but they 
also appreciated the historical aspect of 
the day. 

“I learned a lot about Osceola,” said 


Jahmir Cunningham, 14, a ninth-grader 
at RJW Academy. “He was a brave man 
and did his best to bring freedom for his 
people.” 

“He never gave up,” added Paul 
James, 11, a fifth-grader. “He was a brave 
soldier.” 

At the ceremonial grounds, Billy 
Walker performed an alligator wrestling 
show. Afterward, he allowed people to 
interact with the gator. Once the mouth 
was taped shut, people touched, took 
photos with and sat on the gator’s back. 
One brave tourist was Faila Avetta, of 
Pittsburgh. 

“This event looked interesting,” said 
Avetta, who found out about it in a travel 
book. “I like what the alligator wrestler 
said about not whining about where you 
live, but to go with what you have. He 
said, ‘Today we have a hurricane, and 
tomorrow we have a lot of trees to make 
canoes from.’ I like that attitude.” 

Avetta also liked her first taste of 
frybread. Other traditional Seminole 
dishes, including Indian tacos and Indian 
stew, were also prepared on site and 
available for purchase. 

Focke played a flute and performed a 
traditional hoop dance. When he finished 
the dance, he taught the children how to 
maneuver the hoops around their bodies 
and how to do a few dance moves. 

“There are more than 500 Tribes in 
the U.S.,” said Van Samuels, Museum 
outreach specialist. “This celebrates the 
diversity of Native American Tribes while 
educating the public about the different 
cultures. It’s a great event.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Billy Walker sits on the alligator he wrestled into submission. The crowd watches in appreciation. 


Bowers family reunites 


BY ANDREA HOLA TA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — More than 100 family 
members and friends gathered under the oak 
trees at the residence of former Chairman 
Howard Tommie on Nov. 3 for a family 
reunion on the Brighton Reservation. 

Because years have passed and 
children have had children of their own, the 
family decided to hold a reunion to bring 
its members back together and to form new 
memories. 

Many generations, descending from 
the eight children of Fena Morgan and Joe 
Bowers, attended. 

“That’s what the theme is for today is 
honoring the ‘Bowers eight,”’ said Stephen 
Bowers, son of Casey Bowers, one of the 
original eight siblings. 

Many families traveled from different 
reservations and a few came from out of 



Andrea Holata 

Sadie Cypress holds her great-grandson. 


state to join in a day of fellowship and 
reminiscing. The day also included music, 
food, games and bounce houses. 

Back when things weren’t so modem 
and the family lived near each other, the 
original eight would meet on a regular basis, 
Dan Bowers said. 

“I remember when my dad would go 
visit people,” he said. “He would stay for 
hours just enjoying talking and having good 
conversations... It means a lot to me (to 
see everyone here) because we all grew up 
together.” 

As for everyone who attended, they 
could not have agreed more and could not 
have been more satisfied seeing everyone 
come together, including Stephen’s sister, 
Wanda Bowers, one of many organizers of 
the family gathering. 

“I think it’s awesome that we are here 
because I don’t see them (my family) all 
the time because I live on the Hollywood 
Reservation,” Wanda said. “I like coming 
back (to visit) because it’s an all-afternoon 
hangout. When we moved to Hollywood, 
we don’t get that.” 

One of the most important parts of 
the reunion was meeting relatives and 
family members who they had not met 
before, Wendi Riley said. “It’s my family 
that doesn’t get to see a lot of my family 
members. A lot of people haven’t ever 
met my husband before, and we have 
been together for 10 years already. More 
importantly, it’s bringing back the childhood 
memories that we almost [forgot].” 

Knowing the hardships that some of the 
family endured through the years, including 
serving in the military, Stephen said, “I 
think they (the ‘Bowers eight’) would be 
proud to see all our family here.” 



Andrea Holata 


More than 100 family members and friends gather under the oak trees at the residence of former Chairman Howard Tommie on Nov. 3 for a family 
reunion on the Brighton Reservation. 




Andrea Holata 

Esther Gopher tries to remember who is who of the children of the late 
Lena Morgan and Joe Bowers, while other family members look on. 


Andrea Holata 

Lewis Gopher, left, and son Lewis Jr. spend time together preparing ribs 
for the family dinner. 
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NATIONAL NATIVE NEWS 



Police, federation wary of new 
online gaming site 

SASKATOON, Canada — Waving a flag 
of “treaty rights” at concerned Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, former Federation of Saskatchewan 
Indian Nations Band Chief Bernard Shepherd (White 
Bear First Nation) has launched the province’s first 
online gambling site, www.NorthemBearCasino. 
com. Shepherd is acting without the support of the 
federation, which represents the 74 First Nations in 
Saskatchewan, or the Saskatchewan Indian Gaming 
Authority. 

Shepherd is in a familiar position. He set 
up the first casino on a Saskatchewan reserve in 
1993. It was immediately shut down by the police. 
The confrontation led to negotiations between the 
government and First Nations, leading to a deal where 
the parties share in profits from casinos. 

- Globalsaskatoon.com 

Isleta Pueblo dumping Hard 
Rock name 

RIO GRANDE VALLEY, N.M. — After less 
than three years and millions of dollars in licensing 
fees and casino renovations, Isleta Pueblo leaders 
have decided to stop using one of the most successful 
brands in marketing history on their casino and hotel: 
the well-known Hard Rock brand (owned by the 
Seminole Tribe of Florida). 

“The whole overtone of Hard Rock just didn’t 
seem to fit right into this community,” said Isleta 
Hard Rock Casino and Hotel CEO Pam Gallegos. 

The Pueblo claimed in a newsletter last month 
that the franchise 
owner did not live up to 
contracted agreements 
to provide marketing, 
management training 
and services. The 
Pueblo also attempted 
to reduce a $1 million 
Hard Rock franchise 
payment (due at the end 
of 2012) to $750,000. 

The name of the 
Hard Rock Pavilion, 
where concerts are 
held just south of 
Albuquerque, will also 
be changed. 

-Kob.com 

Snyder back at familiar post 
with Senecas 

SALAMANCA, N.Y. — For the fifth time, 
Barry Snyder Sr. has won the Seneca Nation of 
Indians’ presidency. 

“It’s all about being transparent,” said Snyder, 
72, who beat favored challenger Richard Nephew by 
more than 200 votes of the 2,636 cast. 

In fact, Snyder and those closest to him won 
six of eight Seneca positions in the Nation’s general 
election. 

“Throughout this fall, people were coming up to 
me and telling me, 4 We know you, we know who you 
are and we trust you,”’ Snyder said. “That means a 
lot. To me, it is all about trust.” 

A shrewd businessman, Snyder is considered 
a Seneca traditionalist and 
is known for his leadership 
with the Seneca Diabetes 
Foundation. 

According to Seneca 
bylaws, the presidency 
is a two-year term and 
must alternate between its 
Cattaraugus and Allegany 
territories. Presidents can not 
run for re-election but can run two years later. 

- Buffalo Business First 

Indian land trust settlement 
appeal rejected 

HELENA, Mont. — A Colorado woman’s 
challenge of a $3.4 billion settlement between the 
federal government and Native American land trust 
beneficiaries will not be heard by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The original settlement was reached in 2009 
between the federal government and hundreds of 
thousands of Native Americans whose individual land 
trust royalties were mismanaged by the Department 
of the Interior under the auspices of Ken Salazar. 

Kimberly Craven’s petition asking the Supreme 
Court to review the settlement was denied Oct. 29. 
She had argued the settlement enriched the attorneys 
and Blackfeet Tribal member Elouise Cobell, who 
initially filed the lawsuit in 1996. Cobell alleged 
mismanagement and lack of accounting for individual 
trust funds and lands held in trust. The Department of 
the Interior held the trust monies for land allotted to 
Native Americans under the Dawes Act of 1887. 

Two classes of individuals are represented in 
the class action. The Historical Accounting Class, 
comprised of individual Indians who were alive on 
Sept. 30, 2009, had an open Individual Indian Money 
(IIM) account anytime between Oct. 25, 1994 and 
Sept. 30, 2009, and whose account had at least one 
cash transaction. 

The Trust Administration Class includes 
individual Indians alive on Sept. 30, 2009 who had an 
IIM account at any time from 1985 through Sept. 30, 
2009 recorded in currently available electronic data 
in federal government systems, as well as individual 
Indians who, as of Sept. 30, 2009, had a recorded or 
demonstrable interest in land held in trust or restricted 
status. 

The estates of deceased class members are also 


eligible to receive a settlement distribution if the 
deceased beneficiary’s account was open as of Sept. 
30, 2009 or if their land interest was open in probate 
as of that date. 

Every plaintiff who meets the eligibility 
requirements of the Historical Accounting Class will 
receive a single payment of $ 1 ,000. The same plaintiffs 
may also be members of the Trust Administration 
Class as trust landowners and, if eligible, will each 
receive an additional $800. Another $1.9 billion is to 
be used by the government to purchase fractionated 
land allotments from willing individuals and turn 
over to the Tribe. An education scholarship for young 
Indians is also established under the agreement. 

- Two Rivers Tribune 


No Doubt controversy continues 



Photo courtesy of Interscope Records 


LOS ANGELES — Controversy continues for 
Gwen Stefani, front woman for the popular rock 
group No Doubt, after she paraded across video 
screens wearing an array of Native American garb 
in her band’s Looking Hot video, described by the 
American Indian Studies Center (AISC) as “the 
grossest kind of cultural misappropriation.” 

The music video was pulled and Stefani and 
group issued an apology within hours of the video’s 
debut. 

“As a multiracial band, our foundation is built 
upon both diversity and consideration for other 
cultures,” the apology read. “Our intention with our 
new video was never to offend, hurt or trivialize 
Native American people, their culture or their history. 

“Although we consulted with Native American 
friends and Native American studies experts at the 
University of California, we realize now that we have 
offended people. This is of great concern to us, and 
we are removing the video immediately. The music 
that inspired us when we started the band, and the 
community of friends, family, and fans that surrounds 
us, was built upon respect, unity and inclusiveness. 

“We sincerely apologize to the Native American 
community and anyone else offended by this video. 
Being hurtful to anyone is simply not who we are.” 

The AISC, however, wasn’t satisfied. 

“We also want to make clear that, while No 
Doubt’s apology claimed to have consulted ‘Native 
American studies experts at the University of 
California,’ to our knowledge, no such person from 
UCLA was consulted about the video prior to its 
release,” the organization stated. “One particular 
challenge faced by American Indians in the United 
States is a perceived invisibility and a corresponding 
lack of understanding of the contemporary existence 
and relevance of Native peoples.” 

The single comes off the band’s latest album, 
Push and Shove. In the video, Stefani and her band 
are reportedly seen fighting each other while dressed 
in cowboy and Indian outfits. 

- The Associated Press 

Earth’s most threatened Tribe 
makes rare visit to Brazil capital 

BRASILIA, Brazil — The Awa, Earth’s most 
threatened indigenous Tribe, sent a contingent of 
15 Tribal members on an unprecedented journey to 
Brazil’s capital with demands the government stop 
ignoring international appeals, take measures to 
protect their land, evict illegal invaders and throw 
out proposed legislation that would prohibit the 
expansion of indigenous territories. 

The Awa’s three-day journey took them 2,000 
km from the relative isolation of their forest homes 
in Maranhao state to the urban center of Brasilia - the 
first time most of them had ever been to the capital 
city. 

“For decades, the Awa have endured land theft 
and murder at the hands of ruthless invaders. Now, by 
traveling to Brasilia, they are taking matters into their 
own hands and making their voice heard all over the 
world,” said Survival International director Stephen 
Corry. “It’s becoming increasingly difficult for the 
Brazilian government to ignore the international 
outcry over the invasion of Awa territory: Its 
reputation is hanging in the balance.” 

The Indians chose Brazil’s Ministry of Justice, 
the body ultimately responsible for putting a stop 
to the alarming destruction of their land, as the site 
for their protest. The trip was directly inspired by 



the minister’s abrupt cancellation of scheduled talks 
with the Awa. They also plan to meet with Brazil’s 
Public Prosecutors’ Office, its Indigenous Affairs 
Department and the Solicitor General’s Office. 

Unabated illegal logging, which has already 
destroyed 30 percent of the rainforest in Awa 
territory since 1985, has left the 460-member Awa 
Tribe surrounded and unable to survive as one of the 
world’s last hunter-gatherer Tribes. Hemmed in by 
illegal settlers and prevented from supporting their 
self-sufficient lifestyles through hunting, the Tribe 
has become desperate. 

Recently mined satellite data reveals that the 
Arariboia reserve (home to about 60 uncontacted 
Awa) was one of the three indigenous reserves 
to suffer the worst burning by loggers in August 
and September. According to one Awa elder, “The 
loggers are going to destroy this whole area. They are 
chopping down wood, and they are going to destroy 
everything. Monkeys, peccaries (wild pigs) and tapir, 
they’re all running away. I don’t know how we’re 
going to eat.” 

- Pechanga.net 

Cherokee coyotes worth more 
dead than alive 

CHEROKEE, N.C. — The Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians’ Fisheries and Wildlife Department 
have begun a controversial program to pay $25 
bounties to enrolled Tribal members for each coyote 
they shoot and kill on Tribal land. 

And the hunters can keep the pelt. 

The bounty campaign seeks to reduce the number 
of coyotes, widely blamed for killing chickens 
and picking off small house pets throughout the 
mountains. The growing coyote population, officially 
considered a pest species by Cherokee wildlife 
officials, also threatens the fawns of an expensive 
herd of trophy white-tailed deer imported from Ohio 
to help establish a prized hunting population on Tribal 
game lands. 

Robert Blankenship, the Fisheries and Wildlife 
program manager, estimates that a skilled hunter 
using electronic calls and decoys could shoot up to 
a dozen in a weekend - picking up an extra $300 in 
cash. Traps, a threat to other species, are prohibited. 

The Tribe has budgeted $2,500 to pay hunters - 
the equivalent of 100 coyotes. 

The deer in question are no ordinary white-tail 
deer; they are bred to weigh more than 200 pounds - 
dwarfing native mountain deer. The Tribe purchased 
100 deer for $100,000, transporting them by horse 
trailer from Ohio to Cherokee. 

When it comes to a coyotes versus a deer, the 
yappers have no standing. Deer are a sacred animal, 
part of the Cherokee survival and lifestyle for more 
than 10,000 years. Coyotes are seen as a non-native 
newcomer - and at odds with deer. Coyotes migrated 
to western North Carolina 
to fill the void left by 
wolves and panthers - 
top predators in the food 
chain. 

Coyotes, which 
have litters of up to eight 
pups per season, first 
showed up in the region 
around 30-40 years ago; 
they can be found in all 
North Carolina counties. The coyote symbolizes the 
“trickster” in Cherokee legends. Many believe seeing 
a coyote is a precursor to illness in the family. 

- Smoky Mountain News 

Cordish moves to expand 
Maryland Live! Casino 

BALTIMORE, Md. — Now that Maryland 
voters have approved an expansion to the state’s 
gaming program, the Baltimore-based Cordish Co. is 
planning to expand its Maryland Live! Casino. 

The developer is planning to expand its Maryland 
Live! Casino at Arundel Mills to include table games, 
expecting to hire more than 1,000 employees by 
consequence, a company representative said. 

Cordish, which developed the Seminole 
Tribe Hard Rock Casino complexes in Tampa and 
Hollywood, is one of the largest and most respected 
developers in the world with extensive expertise in 
almost every discipline of real estate: entertainment 
and mixed-use, gaming, lodging, sports anchored 
developments, retail, office and residential. Widely 
recognized as the leading international developer 
of large-scale urban revitalization projects and 
entertainment districts, Cordish has been awarded 
more Urban Land Institute Awards for Excellence 
than any other developer in the world. Many of the 
company’s developments involve public/private 
partnerships and are of unique significance to the 
cities in which they are located. 

Cordish was a vocal opponent of the Question 
7 referendum Maryland voters approved recently. 
The referendum adds a sixth gaming parlor in Prince 
George’s County in addition to legalizing table games 
at the state’s five authorized casino locations. Cordish 
officials felt the expansion would be unfair to existing 
operators. 

There is no word on whether Cordish will seek a 
license to develop a casino in Prince George’s or file 
a lawsuit challenging the referendum. 

- Washington Business Journal 


FBI joins Lac Courte Oreilles 
Tribe sacred sites arson 
investigation 

HAYWARD, Wis. — The Lac Courte Oreilles 
Tribe has asked for - and apparently received - federal 
help to investigate a rash of fires that destroyed or 
damaged religious and spiritual sites last July. 


Neither the FBI nor the U.S. Attorney’s Office 
for the Western District of Wisconsin would comment 
other than noting the suspected case of arson as under 
active federal investigation. 

The six fires were at two sweat lodges, an historic 
drum lodge and a ceremonial circle at the Honor the 
Earth Pow-Wow grounds. 

Paul DeMain, whose temporary home was 
one of the buildings torched, welcomed the federal 
intervention on a case that has stymied local police. 

“I think they should’ve been involved in the very 
beginning because of the religious hate crime nature 
of the crime that was committed here - the fact that 
there are lots of federally owned buildings and land 
that are involved and because in my estimation, that 
could include some kind of conspiracy as well.” 

- Duluth News Tribune 

American Indian pitcher Kyle 
Lohse is a free agent 

ST. LOUIS — At the advice of famed sports 
agent Scott Boras, St. Louis Cardinals ace pitcher 
Kyle Lohse (Nomlaki Nation) has refused to sign 
the club’s qualifying offer, making him a free agent 
available to sign with any team. The Cardinals will 
receive a draft pick from 
the club that signs him as 
compensation for losing 
the star pitcher. 

The 34-year-old 
Lohse is at his prime, 
coming into his own as 
one of the league’s best 
throwers last season with 
a 16-3 record, which, 
combined with a low 
2.86 ERA, was the 
key factor in leading 
the Cardinals to a surprising National League 
Championship Series berth against eventual World 
Series winners, the San Francisco Giants. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

American Indian QB Tyler Bray 

sets record 

KNOXVILLE, Tarn. — 

University of Tennessee 
quarterback Tyler Bray 
(Potawatomi Nation) set a 
new school record with 530 
yards passing in a 55-48 win 
over underdog Troy, breaking 
the previous team record held 
by now NFL superstar Peyton 
Manning. Overall, Bray was 
29 for 47, throwing for five 
touchdowns; he threw for 313 yards in the first half 
alone. His 530 yards passing are the second most in 
SEC history. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 


USET re-elects all officers by 
acclamation 

MONTVILLE, Conn. — It was that easy. 

The call went out for nominations. There were 
none. 

So, the whole slate of incumbent officers were re- 
elected by acclamation. No speeches, no platforms, 
the same folks for two more years. 

That’s how the fall elections went at the Mohegan 
Sun as the United South and Eastern Tribes (USET) 
held its general election. The re-elected team includes 
USET President Brian Patterson (Oneida Indian 
Nation), Vice President Randy Noka (Narragansett 
Indian Tribe), Secretary Brenda Lintinger (Tunica- 
Biloxi Tribe of Louisiana) and Kirk E. Francis Sr. 
(Penobscot Indian Nation). The offices collectively 
are called the Administrative Operations Committee 
(AOC), whose officers will serve until October 2015. 

Patterson begins his fourth term as president of 
the 26-member inter-Tribal organization that focuses 
on enhancing the development of Indian Tribes, 
improving the capabilities of Tribal governments and 
assisting the member Tribes and their governments 
in dealing effectively with public policy issues and 
in serving the broad needs of Indian people. USET 
advocates for Indian Nations both regionally and in 
Washington. 

“(The vote by acclamation) speaks to the USET 
Board of Directors’ commitment to the continuity 
of leadership and direction to move forward and 
develop our strength in unity. It’s not about running 
unopposed,” said Patterson immediately after the re- 
election. “Forty- four years ago, four founding Tribes 
gathered under a great oak tree in Florida to create 
this great organization. They were the Eastern Band 
of Cherokee Indians of North Carolina, Mississippi 
Band of Choctaw, Seminole Tribe of Florida and the 
Miccosukee Tribe of Indians of Florida. And they put 
their minds together and created a vision. Forty-four 
years later we are still advancing that vision. We are 
bringing our moccasins on the path that those leaders 
created.” 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 
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♦ GAMING 

From page 3A 


Ella DeHass completed the program 
four years ago and now works in the 
Finance Department of Seminole Gaming. 
She was hired by Betty Jones Goosens, 
who started the program. When DeHass 
entered the program she had already earned 
a bachelor’s and two master’s degrees from 
Oral Roberts University. “I learned the 
nuts and bolts of how to run a casino and 
hotel,” DeHass said. “To succeed, you need 
a strong work ethic. When you walk in the 
door, there is no guarantee you’ll stay, but it 



Omar Rodriguez 

Summer Billie currently works at the Immokalee 
Casino. She is in phase one of the program. 


is guaranteed you will work and learn. It’s 
a hands-on program. You have to be willing 
to work for it; it isn’t going to be handed to 
you.” 

Karissa Tommie, an intern in phase two 
in at the Hard Rock in Tampa, joined the 
program two and a half years ago because 
she heard it was a good opportunity. 

“It’s been better than I expected it to 
be; it’s more in depth,” said Tommie, 25, 
of Tampa. “It keeps my interest, and I keep 
learning things I didn’t know before. When I 
finished phase one, I felt like I accomplished 
something. Going through the program has 
been a challenge, but it keeps me busy and 
focused all day.” 

Neil Baxley, an intern in phase one and 
also a project manager at the Big Cypress 
Casino, didn’t know what he was getting 
into when he joined the program five and 
a half years ago. His background is in 
electronic engineering, and he thought he 
would work on the slot machines. Once he 
got into the program and started learning 
the different aspects of the industry, he was 
pleasantly surprised. 

“At first I just wanted a job, but later 
I changed and wanted to be a director of 
a department. Now, I may want to be a 
general manager or CEO one day,” said 
Baxley, 33, of Hollywood. “This is a really 
good program; you get paid and learn from 
the best people in the business. Every day, 
I’m working alongside the leaders of the 
gaming industry. Hands down, its one of the 
greatest opportunities a Tribal member can 
have to start a career.” 

Summer Billie, an intern in phase one 
at the Seminole Casino Immokalee, wanted 
a career in gaming when she joined the 
program about two years ago. Her goal is 
to become a general manager of a casino or 
work in human resources. 

“I enjoy the environment of the 
casino,” said Billie, 23, of Fort Myers. 


“Going through all the departments, you 
get to understand everything and how they 
interact and affect each other. Every day is 
a new learning experience. There is never 
a down or uneventful day; you’re always 
learning something new. A good thing about 
the program is you get to try everything, so 
you can see where you fit in and what works 
for you.” 

Jason Don Billie, an intern in phase 
two at the Hard Rock Hollywood, wants 
to be able to help the Tribe and plans on a 
long-term career in Gaming. He has been 
in the program on and off for about eight 
years. He also worked in the Recreation 
Department, and he currently works at the 
Hard Rock Live booking entertainment and 
making arrangements. 

“It beats sitting at home,” said Billie, 
39, of Hollywood. “I like the variety in the 
job; it’s not the same thing every day. I look 
forward to getting up, coming to work and 
hearing another story about what happened 
the day before. Having the know-how and 
education of how the casino runs adds value 
to the company and to the Tribe.” 

Jim Osceola, an intern in phase one 
at the Hard Rock Hollywood, joined the 
program because he is a workaholic and 
didn’t have enough to do. After attending 
Johnson & Wales culinary school, he 
lived in Croatia, Romania and the United 
Kingdom where he worked in the culinary 
field cooking and training people to manage 
resources. He also took business classes in 
Switzerland, Italy and Spain. 

“I joined the program because I 
thought I wanted to use my culinary degree 
as an asset to the gaming industry,” said 
Osceola, 51, of Hollywood. “I brought a 
lot of management skills with me, and I’ve 
learned a lot about the gaming business. 
It’s a fantastic and well-run organization 
and a pleasure to work there. The core of 
the program is to develop people for upper 



Beverly Bidney 

From left, Jason Don Billie, Karissa Tommie, Ervina Capricien and Neil Baxley work for the Tribal 
Career Development Program. 


management, and I feel like I’m contributing 
to the future of the program and Gaming.” 

Osceola also teaches public speaking to 
interns at all five casinos, which he believes 
is an important leadership skill. 

The consensus among those who are 
in or have been in the program is that more 
Tribal members need to get involved. 

“This is for the Tribe, not just for me,” 
DeHass said. “I wish there were more Tribal 
members who are willing to put themselves 
out there and join the program. Gaming 
accounts for 90 percent of the Tribe’s 
revenue, and we need Tribal members to 


take the baton.” 

Capricien knows how vital the program 
is to the Tribe. 

“This is an awesome program. I wish 
more Tribal members would get into it,” she 
said. “It’s an awesome business, and people 
need to know more about it so they can take 
care of it in the future.” 

For more information about joining 
the Tribal Career Development Program, 
contact Ervina Capricien at Ervina. 
Capricien@stofgaming.com or call 954- 
585-5120 or 954-682-6504. 



Brett Daly 

Marie Osceola, left, celebrates her 69th birthday with friends and family on Oct. 14. 


♦ MARIE 

From page 3A 


“It was a real pretty place,” Marie 
said. “It was like a tropical paradise. It had 
plants and animals. It was beautiful there, 
I thought. I really didn’t like the gators 
though, and I still don’t today. I was scared 
of them, I guess. They never bothered us 
out there in the Everglades or anywhere, 
but I just didn’t like them.” 

The move from Tamiami Trial brought 
a huge transition in Marie’s life: She started 
public school at Citrus Grove Elementary 
in Miami and eventually moved onto the 
Hollywood Reservation, despite warnings 
from her grandparents. 

“They didn’t trust anybody because 
of the wars, but eventually we came and 
joined the Seminole Tribe around ’49 or 
’50,” she said. 

She and her four half- siblings moved 
into a chickee on the reservation and lived 
similarly to the way they did in Tamiami 
Trail. 

Beginning school proved challenging 
for Marie, as she only spoke her native 
language, Mikasuki. She didn’t learn 
English until about the second grade and 
found herself isolated from the rest of the 
students. 

“I was still happy though,” she said. “I 
had a happy childhood.” 

Marie finished elementary school 
at Dania Elementary and moved on to 
McArthur High School. Her family moved 
from their chickee into a house on the 
reservation when she turned 15, and Marie 
found the transition relatively easy. She 
had grown accustomed to outdoor living 
and found modem appliances convenient. 

“I liked my outdoor home at the time, 
but now I’m so used to living this way I 
would never go back,” she said. “I still 
cook my Native American foods and speak 
my language fluently and make my Native 
American crafts. I have the best of both 
worlds.” 

In the 11th grade, Marie married Jimmy 
Osceola in a ceremony at Miccosukee 
Church in front of family and friends. Her 
brother-in-law Bill Osceola officiated. 
Marie’s step-father, who she refers to as 
her father, introduced her to Jimmy. 


“We’ve been married for 53 years,” 
Marie said. “He’s my first and only 
husband. I picked him because he was a 
good man. He was so nice, and that caught 
my attention.” 

During the ensuing years, the couple 
had five children: Jimmy III, Tammy, 
Todd and Amy and adopted Matthew 
Paul. But even with five kids to juggle at 
home, Marie completed her high school 
education five years after getting married 
and worked in various capacities for the 
Miccosukee Tribe. She eventually landed 
in the Seminole Tribal Office, where she 
worked as a receptionist for 20 years. 

Coming from a traditional upbringing, 
Marie learned Seminole patchwork from 
her mother, and she learned how to use a 
sewing machine from her home economics 
classes in high school. She enjoys creating 
patchwork more than any other Seminole 
craft. 

“When I do this, I don’t feel stress; it’s 
kind of like therapy, and I like that,” she 
said. “I enjoy it very much.” 


Marie passes along her knowledge 
to her children, as well as to her 21 
grandchildren and 1 1 great-grandchildren, 
to ensure their Seminole traditions 
stay alive. Following the advice of her 
grandfather, Josie Billie, who said, “Learn 
all you can and don’t be shallow; be deeply 
rooted,” Marie spends time helping her 
family learn how to cook, sew and speak 
their native language. 

“I see our younger generation leaving 
our traditions,” she said. “I wish they 
wouldn’t because it sets us apart from 
everybody, and we’re famous for that as 
Seminoles because we never signed a 
peace treaty. They fought back to stay who 
they were.” 

Since her retirement, Marie has 
devoted herself to her family and looks 
forward to watching them continue to 
thrive. 

“I have a happy, content life,” she 
said. “As long as my family is doing good, 
I think I’ve accomplished my goal.” 


♦ BIGG E 

From page 3A 


Customizing a vehicle can take 
one to two years to complete. For a 
show-quality vehicle, customization 
can cost $20,000 and up. A custom 
paint job can cost $5,000 to $10,000. 

“The first thing I tell someone is 
that it takes a lot of work and costs a 
lot of money,” he said. 

Osceola is currently working 
on a Cadillac he plans to paint in the 
Tribal colors and motif; he hopes to 
find a 1957 Chevy to customize with 
the same design. The shop’s logo 


features the car, which is from the year 
the Tribe was incorporated. Until he 
finds his ’57 Chevy, he will continue 
working on his other Tribal car. 

“I would encourage all Tribal 
members to get into something they 
really like,” he said. “This started as a 
hobby for me, and it is still fun.” 

Bigg E Customs is located at 
720 N. State Route 7 (U.S. 441) in 
Hollywood and can be reached at 954- 
391-7155. 

If you are a Tribal member and 
business owner who would like to 
be featured in The Tribune, email 
BrettDaly@semtribe. com. 



Beverly Bidney 

Eric Osceola examines a detail on a car in the process of customization with his employees. 


Trusted Pest Control Provider for the Seminole Tribe of Florida 

BBB (A+ rating) 



DON'T WAIT 
ANY LONGER, 
CALL THE EXPERTS! 


7TT 

Ants • Roaches • Spiders • Rodents 
Mosquitos • Lawn Spray • Whitefly 

Serving the Gold Coast to the Treasure Coast 



Broward Palm Beach 

954 * 42 1*9981 561 * 347*2930 

Email: haggertyservice@bellsouth.net 


www.HaggertyServices.com 


DO YOU or SOMEONE CLOSE HAVE A FELONY 

COHVKTWN? 

WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR CIVIL RIGHTS RESTORED? 

EVEN YOUR RIGHT TO POSSESS A FIREARM? 



GO GET 
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+ FSU 

From page 1A 


For FSU alumna Toni Sanchez, 
the Homecoming game meant another 
opportunity to perform with the Marching 
Chiefs. She played the trumpet in the band 
during her college career and relishes the 
opportunity to come back and play as an 
FSU graduate. 

During the annual Homecoming Parade 
on Oct. 26, Chairman Billie and President 
Sanchez served as the grand marshals, while 
the Seminole princesses and Tribal FSU 
alumni - including Doney, Christine McCall 
and Doug Zepeda - were also recognized. 
They traveled via convertibles through 
FSU’s campus, waving to thousands of 
cheering onlookers. Osceola and Renegade 
followed behind them. 

“FSU is very proud to have the Tribe 
as their symbol,” McCall said. “They’ve 
always shown great respect to the Tribe. 
Not only am I a Florida Seminole, but I’m 
an FSU Seminole. I’m very proud.” 

The presence of the Seminole Tribe 
at FSU has continued to grow since 
former FSU coach Bobby Bowden and 
former Renegade caretaker Bill Durham 
conceptualized the idea of using Renegade 
and Osceola as the university’s symbols and 
asked former Chairman Howard Tommie 
for official permission in 1977. Tribal 


members have not only participated in 
FSU football and Homecoming traditions, 
but Tribal enrollment at the school has 
increased as well. 

To date, eight Tribal members have 
graduated from FSU, while an additional 
five have enrolled this fall - the most 
students ever enrolled at the university at 
the same time. 

“That shows me that the future of the 
Tribe is very bright,” President Sanchez 
said. “I think it’s really important for us to 
be here not only to show our support to the 
school but to the students as well.” 

For Princess Committee Chairwoman 
Wanda Bowers, FSU Homecoming 
weekend was another success. 

“FSU loves us to come here, which 
makes us feel good,” she said. “It’s fun for 
us, and the students love it. I love seeing 
the kids (Seminole royalty) so excited to be 
down [on the field]. They get exposure to 
the school and say they can’t wait to attend 
here.” 

FSU President Barron said he 
appreciates the support of the Seminole 
Tribe and their participation in Homecoming 
weekend. 

“This is part of our spirit and our 
being,” he said. “We work hard to maintain 
our traditions in a way that honors the Tribe. 
Having their support for what we do makes 
our traditions so much richer.” 



Brett Daly 

President Tony Sanchez Jr., Seminole royalty and FSU alumnus Doug Zepeda pose with the 2011 FSU Homecoming king and queen during a luncheon 
held at the Alumni Association Center on Oct. 26. 



Brett Daly Brett Daly Brett Daly 

Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez crowns the new FSU Homecoming Chairman James E. Billie and President Tony Sanchez Jr. pose with FSU Chairman James E. Billie and his family watch as Osceola plants the spear on the 50-yard line 
queen during halftime at the Homecoming game on Oct. 27. President Eric J. Barron in front of Renegade and Osceola. before the Homecoming football game on Oct. 27. 



Brett Daly 

Chairman James E. Billie and President Tony Sanchez Jr. serve as the grand marshals for the FSU Homecoming Parade held on Oct. 26. 
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Seminole royalty walk across the 50-yard line in preparation of crowning the FSU king and queen. 


Brett Daly 

Little Miss Seminole Jordan Osceola and Miss Florida Seminole Princess FSU alumnus Kyle Doney rides in the Homecoming Parade. 
Alexis Aguilar get in the FSU spirit. 
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Miss Florida Seminole Princess Alexis Aguilar and Jr. Miss Florida Seminole Brianna Nunez pose with 
Renegade and Osceola during the Homecoming game. Both girls want to attend FSU for college. 
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♦ RED RIBBON 

From page 3A 


“I have never been so cold, so muddy, 
swallowed so much sand and had so much 
family fun,” said Immokalee Board Liaison 
Dorothy Scheffler. “Give yourself a big hand 
because each of you has made it happen. 
Families that play together stay together 
and support each other. Being a member of 
a family is a lifelong occupation and a big 
responsibility but one of the most rewarding 
things that you will ever experience.” 

“No obstacle is too high when you 
are drug free,” said Family Services 
prevention specialist Fred Mullins. “Red 
Ribbon 2012 has been fantastic because 
of the contribution that each of you have 
made. Reach out and touch somebody and 
know that you are surrounded by love and 
understanding because ‘the best me is drug 
free.’ Each of you is important and can 
make a difference.” 

Fort Pierce 

On Oct. 11, the Fort Pierce community 
gathered under the chickee at the Chupco 
Ranch to raise awareness of drug and 
alcohol prevention. 

“We really like to get together every year 
just to remind everybody the importance of 
saying no to alcohol and drugs and keeping 
the Seminole Tribe’s children and adults 
all safe, healthy and happy,” said Valerie 
Marone, Family Services Department 
events coordinator. “It’s important to keep 
that message out there to provide healthy 
activities for our children and members of 
the Tribe.” 

During the week, the community 
participated in a door decorating contest 
based on this year’s theme, The best me is 
drug free. 

Youth created posters using the same 
theme, and afterward, the community 
listened to guest speaker Sgt. Shane Altman 
from the Seminole Police Department. 
Sgt. Altman talked about his experiences 
working in the drug enforcement division. 

Community members received T-shirts, 
bags and red ribbons to promote drug 
prevention, and many enjoyed a catered 
dinner by Golden Corral. 

Tampa 

In Tampa, Seminole youth, their 
families and friends, Tribal staff and special 
guests gathered at the Golden Corral in 
Brandon on Oct. 1 8 to celebrate Red Ribbon 
Week among the Tampa Seminoles. The 
event featured a sobering, yet hopeful talk 
by Cindy Grant, director of the Hillsborough 
County Anti Drug Alliance (HCADA). 

Grant praised the Tribe for the family 
atmosphere of the event: “The family meals 
provides a very good way of bonding with 
your kids,” she said, speaking in a room 
with walls covered in brightly-colored anti- 
drug posters. 


Through her role as director, Grant 
has access to local statistics that indicate 
the rise in drug abuse in Hillsborough 
County, where there were 244 overdose 
deaths last year from prescription pain pill 
abuse, alone. On the other hand, she quoted 
data from a survey of county teenagers 
indicating that “71 percent of kids who took 
the survey do not drink, 9 1 percent say they 
do not smoke cigarettes, and 85 percent do 
not smoke marijuana,” she said. “Those are 
very positive statistics.” 

Tampa Seminoles have been celebrating 
Red Ribbon Week for 10 years. Once 
again, this event was organized by Marilyn 
Stillwell, Seminole Family Services site 
manager for Tampa, and Valerie Marone, 
Seminole Family Services alcohol and drug 
prevention specialist. 

Poster winners marched one by one to 
the front to receive their awards. First prizes 
went to Lauren Smith, Azaria Simmons and 
Julian Dillon; second prizes went to Corrina 
Smith, Desmond Miller, Avery Miller and 
Maya Smith; and a third prize went to 
Angel Dillon. 

“It’s all about drug education. We want 
to reinforce the message to think twice when 
certain situations arise,” said Stillwell, who 
praised the support and involvement of the 
Police Explorers. “I am so pleased at how 
everyone up here works so well together. 
Most importantly, the kids seem to love it.” 

Hollywood 

It seemed almost everyone in 
Hollywood participated in Red Ribbon 
Week. Preschoolers entertained elders, 
while school-age children made a promise 
and learned why they should remain drug 
free. 

In addition to carrying out this year’s 
Red Ribbon theme, The best me is a drug- 
free me , another long-held annual tradition 
was also continued. The Plant the Promise 
campaign, which coincides with Red 
Ribbon Week, encourages children to plant 
flowers and make a promise to live drug- 
free lives. For the Tribe, it goes further. 

“The kids make a commitment to the 
elders that they will carry on traditions 
and keep the Tribe strong and healthy,” 
said Kelly Hancock, Family Services 
Department counselor. “The plant 
symbolizes that commitment.” 

The kids gathered at the Boys & Girls 
Club to decorate pots and plant flowers in 
them. They also painted pumpkins to be 
used as centerpieces for the annual Red 
Ribbon youth basketball tournament and 
dinner, which was canceled because of the 
inclement weather brought on by Hurricane 
Sandy. 

The Seminole Police Department 
presented a video titled, The Truth about 
Drugs , which showed testimonials from 
young people about their regrets about drug 
use. Sgt. Angie Margotta encouraged the 
kids to talk about what they know about 


drugs and cautioned them to stay away from 
them. 

At the senior center, preschoolers 
brought table decorations of flower pots 
with their own photos in the center of each 
handmade flower. The older children also 
presented potted plants they made to the 
seniors and used the gifts to decorate the 
tables. 

Gathered at one end of the room, the 
preschoolers did their best as they sang a 
song and said the Pledge of Allegiance in 
Mikasuki. Charmed by the youngsters, the 
elders applauded their efforts. 

On the way out, the children delightedly 
met McGruff the Crime Dog. 

Big Cypress 

Over in Big Cypress, Red Ribbon Field 
and Fun Day on Oct. 1 6 lived up to its name, 
but fun and games took a back seat to the 
reason for the event: encouraging everyone 
to live a drug-free lifestyle. 

“As a prevention program, we want 
the kids to be outside and physical so they 
see they can have fun and get a high from 
doing things with friends and family,” said 
Thommy Doud, Big Cypress Boys & Girls 
Club manager. “Mission accomplished.” 

About 65 kids, ages 4-14, participated 
in a number of field games, including an 
obstacle course, sack races, basketball free- 
throw contests and tug of war. Between 
contests, each child took the Drug-Free 
World Pledge administered by Fred 
Mullins, Family Services counselor, and 
witnessed by members of the Seminole 
Police Department. 

“It is a good pledge,” said Edie 
Robbins, 9, after taking it. “I will help my 
family, friends and community.” 

The pledge, created by the nonprofit 
Foundation for a Drug-Free World, is signed 
by youth around the world. 

“I will tell everyone how much drugs 
harm people,” Ricky Garza, 10, said. 

The annual Red Ribbon Day parade 
on Oct. 18 featured 18 floats decorated in 
distinct Seminole fashion with balloons, 
people in costumes and Tribal cultural 
references. The floats entertained the crowd 
while competing to be named best in parade 
by a panel of judges from the Seminole 
Police Department. The criteria for the 
competition included culture, creativity and 
the theme, The best me is drug free. 

Ahfachkee’s float had a large floating 
globe surrounded by the milestones of life, 
including education, graduation, getting 
a driver’s license, registering to vote and 
military service. 

“We are going for first place,” principal 
Lucy Dafoe said. “Last year, we got second 
place, and we want to win it this year.” 

The school prevailed and won the best 
float in the parade. 

Important components of Red Ribbon 
Week were essays and posters by Ahfachkee 
students. Winners of the essay contest were: 



Beverly Bidney 

Hollywood’s Joey Puente, 10, and Kelly Hancock prepare a plant to 
be put in a pot. 



Judy Weeks 

Immokalee’s soap slide is a tremendous challenge with slippery 
spills, laughter and loads of family support. 




Beverly Bidney 

The Wildlife Department participates in Big Cypress’ Red Ribbon Week parade. 



Andrea Holata 

Brighton youth write drug-free messages on a car before smashing it 
with a hammer, signifying “beating drugs out of Brighton.” 


Judy Weeks 

Immokalee’s Josiah Osceola may only be a year old but he isn’t too young to 
spread the drug-free message. 



Beverly Bidney 

Big Cypress seniors lead the reservation’s Red Ribbon parade on Snake Road. 


first place - Jalee Wilcox, second grade; 
second place - Anthony Joe, ninth grade; 
third place - Charlie Osceola, fourth grade. 
Winners of the poster contest were: first 
place - Kadin Tommie, first grade; second 
place - Elise Brown, fifth grade; third place 
- Cale Osceola, third grade. 

Brighton 

From Oct. 22-26, the Brighton 
community celebrated Red Ribbon Week 
by having activities all week focusing on 
the theme, The best me is drug free. 

Coordinated by Family Services 
Department events coordinator Valerie 
Marone, Brighton had poster contests, 
speakers, car smashing, Jaws of Life 
demonstration by Fire Rescue, Walk Out 
on Drugs march, Preschool Get Fit Day, 
and door decorating and T-shirt decorating 
contests promoting a drug-free community. 

“It’s out there everywhere in every 
community, not just the Brighton 
community,” Marone said. “It’s in all 
communities, and we want to get the 
message out there to help people from 
falling in the trap of alcohol and drug 
addiction.” 

The youth kicked off the week by 
decorating posters. Later in the evening, the 
community enjoyed a dinner and speaker 
at the Veteran’s Building, where Seminole 
Police brought their drug dog to do a drug 
search demonstration. 

Youth then took to the parking lot 
to write drug-free messages on a car and 
then smashed it with a hammer, signifying 
“beating drugs out of Brighton.” Once 
completed, Fire Rescue talked about 
the dangers of drugs and alcohol while 
driving a motor vehicle. Fire Rescue also 
demonstrated how they use the Jaws of 
Life to remove people who have been in car 


accidents due to drug- and alcohol-related 
car accidents. 

Community members, Tribal 
employees, Pemayetv Emahakv’s students 
and faculty, as well as preschool kids, 
participated in the Walk Out on Drugs 
march around the community. 

Led by the Seminole Police and Fire 
Rescue departments, all marched the streets 
of Brighton to raise awareness. PECS 
students decorated stop signs, mailboxes, 
fences and cars with red ribbons, while 
preschool kids chanted the slogan, “Say no 
to drugs,” from the horse trailer they rode 
on. 

“It’s a reminder to say no to drugs 
and keep drugs and alcohol out of our 
community,” Marone said. 

Even the youngest of them partook in 
the week-long activities. The 3- and 4-year- 
olds from the preschool participated in a 
Get Fit Day promoting fitness and health. 

“It’s never too early to start with the 
children to promote healthy lifestyle and 
healthy choices,” Marone said. 

To conclude the week’s message 
of being drug free, the Family Services 
Department held a movie and pizza night 
to watch Heroes under Fire: Righteous 
Vendetta , a movie about Drug Enforcement 
Administration Agent Enrique “Kiki” 
Camarena, the fallen officer who inspired 
Red Ribbon Week. 

“Brighton really came together and 
is really working to have a healthy safe 
community,” Marone said. 

Andrea Holata, Beverly Bidney and 
Peter B. Gallagher contributed to this 
article. 



Beverly Bidney 


McGruff the Crime Dog encourages Hollywood’s preschoolers to give him a high five. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Tampa youth Desmond Miller, 10, Angel Dillon, 9, Julian Dillon, 10, and Taryn Storm, 14, inspect 
their prizes. 
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Valerie Marone, Family Services Department events coordinator, helps Fort Pierce youth create 
their Red Ribbon Week posters. 
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Hurricane Sandy relief: Seminole Tribe helps Shinnecock Indians of New York 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

LONG ISLAND, N.Y. — Hurricane 
Sandy devastated parts of the Northeastern 
U.S. in late October, and the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida stepped in to help the Shinnecock 
Indian Nation of New York with relief 
efforts. 

“This is the first time that we have 
been a part of the emergency management 
system as a conduit to provide assistance 
to another Tribe,” said Jerry Wheeler, chief 
Public Safety officer for the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida. 

Wheeler sent two members of the 
Tribe’s Emergency Management Division 
to eastern Long Island, N.Y. on Nov. 3 to 
help develop an emergency management 
program for the Shinnecock Nation, 
including a recovery plan for the aftermath 
of Hurricane Sandy. 

Emergency Management operations 
manager Jason Dobronz and Emergency 
Management coordinator Keith Carson 


helped the Shinnecock Nation assess and 
document the storm’s damage for state 
and federal agencies, as well as helped 
coordinate resources, making progress from 
response to recovery operations. 

“The Seminole Tribe of Florida 
embodies the spirit of cooperation necessary 
during catastrophic events like Hurricane 
Sandy,” Gov. Rick Scott said. “I am proud 
of their leadership and I’m confident in their 
ability to help bring the Shinnecock Indian 
Nation back to normal.” 

Shinnecock Emergency Management 
reported to USET that it has never 
experienced disaster like this. Shinnecock 
Chairman Trustee Randy King described 
the damage as of Nov. 1. 

“We know a tidal surge of about four 
to six feet came into the reservation,” King 
said. “We still do not have electricity. We 
had [our] Tribal burial grounds halfway 
covered with water. Right now, it is the 
(lack of) electricity which is the issue; it’s 
getting cold, and some of our elders don’t 
have ways to heat their home.” 


Additional flooding, debris and damage 
to homes and government buildings were 
also reported on the Shinnecock Nation’s 
New York reservation, where more than half 
of the Shinnecock Nation’s 1,400 members 
reside. 

For the country as a whole, Sandy’s 
damage was only second to Hurricane 
Katrina, resulting in a reported 121 fatalities 
and an estimated $50 billion in damage. 
At least 24 states were affected, leaving 
particularly severe damage in New Jersey 
in New York. 

“As we work to assist the Shinnecock 
Indian Nation, we will not hesitate to 
expand our relief efforts to other entities 
that need assistance within our emergency 
management expertise,” Wheeler said. 

While this was the first time the 
Seminole Tribe offered emergency 
management support through the 
emergency management system, the Tribe 
sent the Seminole Police Department and 
Fire Rescue to assist the Choctaw Tribe 
in Mississippi after Hurricane Katrina and 


has held donation drives for goods to assist 
other Tribes in need across the country. 

“I think one of the things that we would 
like to emphasize is the Nation- to-Nation 
relationship [of] the federally recognized 
Tribes. And when it comes to providing 
assistance, often Tribal governments are 
more tuned to some of the characteristics 
you need in order to help each other. We 
are a big supporter of mutual aid,” FEMA 
administrator Craig Fugate said. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida’s recent 
assistance in New York ensured steps 
toward the Shinnecock Nation’s recovery 
and built a foundation for effective 
emergency response for the future. 

“We just give a very big Thank you’ to 
the Seminole Tribe of Florida,” said Harrell 
French, USET Emergency Management 
senior project coordinator. 

Information was taken from press 
releases by the United South and Eastern 
Tribes and the State of Florida Division of 
Emergency Management. 



Photo courtesy of Keith Carson 

Keith Carson and Jason Dobronz arrive in Long 
Island, New York on Nov. 3 to help the Shinnecock 
Indian Nation recover from the aftermath of 
Hurricane Sandy. 





♦ TRIKE FEST 

From page 1A 
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Hollywood participant Wanda Bowers takes her turn during the team relay race. 


Team Tampa took home the honor of 
Best Decorated Trike, while Brighton’s 
Alice Sweat, Jenny Johns and Whidden took 
first, second and third place, respectively, in 
the Best Dressed Triker competition. Big 
Cypress senior Carol Cypress tied for third 
as well, and Tampa’s Bobby Henry won 
first place in the men’s division. 

For the fourth consecutive year, Team 
Tampa also won for Most Participants by 
Percentage with 46.15 percent. 

“We tried the best we could,” said 
Tampa competitor Nancy Frank. “We 
practiced and decorated a bike. It looks like 
Hawaii now.” 

Individual medals were handed out 
for each event and each age group, with all 
participating reservations claiming spots 
on the podium. Overall winners in each 
women’s age group were Wanda Bowers 
(Hollywood), Jenny Johns (Brighton), 
Mable Tichenor (Brighton) and Linda 
Henry (Tampa). Overall winners in each 
men’s age group were Ruggy Jumper 
(Hollywood), Joe Osceola (Hollywood), 
Billie Micco (Brighton) and Bobby Henry 
(Tampa) - tied in their category - and 
Tommy Billie (Big Cypress). 

“I’ve been part of this since it first 
started,” said Big Cypress competitor Edna 
McDuffie, community outreach coordinator 
for the Health Department. “It has grown 
tremendously. This is a good event, and 
I love to see everyone come out from the 
other reservations.” 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 
Bowers Jr. was happy for his reservation’s 
victory. 

“They’re an example of what practice 
and hard work can do for you,” he said. 


Team Brighton celebrates their win during the eighth annual Senior Trike Fest held in Big Cypress on Nov. 7. 


Brett Daly 

Tampa seniors show off their Hawaiian attire for the Best Dressed Triker Competition. 


Immokalee competitor Linda Belesto swerves through the cone weave. 
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Big Cypress participant Louise Osceola hula 
dances during the Best Dressed Triker competition. 




i 


Big Cypress competitor Mitchell Cypress takes his turn in the cone weave. 
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From left, Jonah Cypress, Ruggy Jumper, Elbert Snow and Buster Baxley accept their medals for first, second, third and fourth place, respectively, in the maze course. Edna McDuffie practices on her trike before the competition begins. 
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Seminole recipe: how to make 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

The holidays are here, a time for 
togetherness - usually centered on the 
sweet and savory dishes pouring out of the 
cooking chickees for Seminoles. One crowd 
pleaser guests are sure to look forward to is 
pumpkin frybread. 

Pumpkin frybread is a traditional 
Seminole food that has been made for 
as long as Jenny Johns can remember. 
Johns, of Brighton’s Culture Center, said 
early Seminoles grew their own produce, 
including pumpkins. 

“We ate off the land, so we tried to 
grow everything we can grow,” she said. 

Throwing seeds onto fertile soil easily 
sprouts pumpkins after a few months, she 
said. Although pumpkins are typically 
harvested in the fall, canned pumpkin 
makes it available year-round. So, pumpkin 
frybread may appear at any given holiday 
party or special occasion. 

As with most Seminole foods, women 
are the experts when it comes to making 
pumpkin frybread, and it’s never too early 


Directions 



Kathryn Stolarz 

1. To make the dough, mix pumpkin, sugar and 
flour together in a bowl. 


If you have time, cover the batter in tin foil and 
let it sit overnight. That way, it starts to rise and 
is less sticky to work with. The end result will 
be fluffier. 


- or too late - to learn. On a cool day earlier 
this month, both 19-year-old Sheila Fornter 
and several Brighton Preschool students 
could be found in the Brighton Culture 
Center’s kitchen learning for the first time. 

“It’s part of our culture,” Johns said. 
“Plant, harvest and prepare as food to eat.” 

On warmer days, Johns and her 
students are outside under a cooking 
chickee. Regardless of whether it’s made on 
a stove top or over an open fire, the basic 
steps are the same and the end result is just 
as sweet: hot, soft pumpkin frybread. 

However, as with any food, there are 
plenty of variations. For instance, some add 
water to the batter, while others, like Salina 
Dorgan, add milk. 

“The milk makes it softer,” Dorgan 
said of the tip she picked up from the late 
Agnes Jumper. “It has more of a fluff.” 

Dorgan also adds a sprinkle of 
cinnamon sugar for a distinct flavor, which 
she said helped her win first place at a recent 
cooking contest in Brighton. 

“Everyone has their own way of 
making this,” Johns said. 

There are also endless ways to eat it. 


While the consensus seems to be that it’s 
best plain, some dust it with powdered 
sugar after it’s cooked, and Dorgan has even 
seen a few people spread butter on it. 

The Culture Center recently served 
pumpkin frybread to preschoolers with 
juice as a snack, but Johns said - and 
many will agree - that it goes down easy 
with any meal. Jennifer Osceola likes it for 
dessert, while Paulette Lawrence enjoys it 
as a snack. Dipping it in meat gravy with a 
meal never seems to be frowned upon either 
among Tribal members. 

The recipe is shared below from Johns 
and the Brighton Culture Department, but 
many Tribal members agree that cooking is 
more of an art than a science. 

Ingredients 

(Feeds a large party of 50 or more) 

• 1 6-lb., 1-oz. can of pumpkin 

(Libby’s) (or fresh pumpkin can be chopped 
and boiled) 

• 5 lbs. of white sugar 

• 5-7 lbs. of self-rising flour 

• A large pot filled about halfway with 
vegetable oil (Mazola com oil) 



Kathryn Stolarz 
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2. To divide the dough, lightly coat hands in flour and roll small handfuls of dough into balls. 


If the dough’s too sticky, add more flour. If the dough’s too dry, add more pumpkin. If it’s not sweet 
enough, add more sugar. 

Unused pumpkin dough can be frozen for later use. Like anything else, you must let it thaw out 
before cooking it. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

5. Once the edges start to brown, flip the bread 
over with tongs. The other side cooks quicker, so 
be sure to check on it. If it floats up, it’s usually 
done. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

6. To remove the dough, wait until the bread 
reaches a medium-brown color. Then, use tongs 
to pull it out of the oil. Let excess oil drip into 
the pan. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

7. Place the bread on a paper towel to absorb 
some of the oil before serving. 


pumpkin frybread 
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Jenny Johns teaches Brighton Preschool students how to make pumpkin frybread at the Brighton 
Culture Center on Nov. 8. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

3. To shape the dough, flatten balls into pancake- 
like discs. Add flour to your hands as needed to 
keep the dough from sticking to your skin. 

Flattening methods include patting it with your 
fingers flat like you’re clapping your hands or 
using the tips of your fingers to press the dough 
outward from the center. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

4. To cook the dough, carefully slip the discs into 
a pot or pan of oil boiling on medium-high heat. 

If you’re reusing the oil continuously, make sure 
you change it out when it starts to darken in 
color. Otherwise, the bread will burn more easily. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

8. Enjoy warm or store and reheat later. 


Tips 

• Don’t knead the dough 
too much or it will get tough and 
make the end product chewier than 
desired. 

• Don’t forget to pat the 
dough flat and thin before you 
cook it. If it’s too thick, it won’t 
cook thoroughly and will result 
in a moist, raw center or a burned 
outside. 

• Make sure you watch the 
bread while it’s cooking. Since 
there’s a lot of sugar in the batter, it 
can bum quickly if it’s not watched 
closely. 

• Remember to eat pumpkin 
frybread in moderation since it is 
high in sugar and oil content. 


Tribal members take part in Okeechobee H.S. Homecoming 
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Tribal member Janet Smith is accompanied by Al Fludd in the Okeechobee High School parade. The parade Brighton Miss Seminole Cheyenne Nunez is accompanied by Jacob Emmick in the Okeechobee 
was held on Nov. 1 in Okeechobee. High School parade. Nunez was chosen as the freshman candidate for Homecoming queen. 
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Janet Smith is named the 2012-2013 football queen 
for OHS. 


Cheyenne Nunez is escorted by Jacob Emmick Tribal member Jaryaca Baker participates in the 2012 Okeechobee High School (OHS) 
during halftime at the OHS football game on Nov. 2. Homecoming parade representing the OHS Student Council. 



Red Barn 
celebration 
rescheduled 

BY CARRIE DILLEY 

Tribal Historic Preservation Office 

BRIGHTON — The Red Barn 
celebration has been rescheduled for 
Jan. 26 from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. at the 
site of the still- standing, 71 -year-old 
wooden building. The first Seminole 
Tribe of Florida property listed in the 
National Register of Historic Places, 
the Red Bam was built by the Indian 
Division of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps to help “jump-start” the cattle 
industry on the Brighton Reservation. 

Seeking to preserve the beloved 
historic site, which also served as the 
first “town hall” type gathering spot for 
Seminole Indians, the Tribe has planned 
immediate phase-one stmctural repairs 
and will gather opinions from Tribal 
members and others on how to proceed 
on a future phase-two restoration. 

The colorful event will feature a 
cattle drive, an unveiling of the historic 
site marker, a cookout, a raffle and 
live music from Paul Buster and his 
Cowbone Band. All Seminole Tribe of 
Florida Tribal members, employees, 
friends, family, surrounding community 
members and the public at large are 
invited to attend. Dancing shoes and 
western attire are the preferred dress. 

Those who have questions or would 
like more information can contact 
Carrie Dilley of the Seminole Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office at 945- 
364-5200 ext. 10760 or CarrieDilley@ 
semtribe.com. 
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Education B 


Ahfachkee students learn the meaning of Veterans Day 



BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — To many school 
children, Veterans Day means a three-day 
weekend. To impart the meaning behind the 
holiday, Ahfachkee School held their first 
Veterans Day celebration on Nov. 9 at the 
Big Cypress Fitness Trail. 

The student-led program included 
readings about veterans, the history of the 
day and patriotic singing. Four honored 
guests attended, all veterans of wars from 


Vietnam to Afghanistan. 

“We want the students to understand 
the holiday, why it exists and bring honor 
to veterans,” said Lucy Dafoe, Ahfachkee 
principal. 

The students ran the program and their 
hard work paid off. 

“A lot of the younger kids don’t know 
why we have a long weekend,” said 11th- 
grader Kaylan Osceola, 16, the emcee of the 
event. “We’re just saying thank you to our 
veterans.” 

The program got off to a rousing start 


with a welcome prayer, a presentation by the 
Seminole Police Department Color Guard, 
and singing of the national anthem and the 
pledge, both American and Seminole, led by 
students Eyanna Billie and Charlie Osceola. 
Then the students gave heartfelt speeches 
about veterans. 

“We honor the sacrifices of veterans,” 
said llth-grader Malari Baker, 16. “They 
are part of our families, community and are 
vital to society. If you see a veteran, be sure 
you say, ‘Thank you.’” 

Savannah Tiger, an llth-grader, put 
the cost of freedom into perspective for her 
peers. 

“Freedom is never free; it is paid 
for with the sacrifices and ultimate 
determination of veterans,” said Tiger, 16. 
“Native Americans have taken up arms to 
protect their people since Micanopy, Sam 
Jones and Osceola. The sacrifices of our 
elders and ancestors are visible today, since 
many buildings are named for them. We 
must remember that freedom is never free.” 

The four veterans at the ceremony 
were former Chairman Mitchell Cypress; 
Curtis Canton, of the Building and Grounds 
Department; and Ahfachkee teachers Gary 
Chaffin and Elizabeth Jack. Each spoke of 
their experiences in the military and stressed 
the value serving had on their lives. 

Former Chairman Cypress served in 
the U.S. Army from 1968-70 and told the 
children how veterans at that time weren’t 
given a warm welcome home by the public. 

“Native Americans always welcomed 
their warriors back home,” Cypress said. 
“Today, there is no draft, but somebody 
has to sacrifice for you to be here. You are 
young, so you will be the ones who will 
keep our freedom. Make sure you think 
about our freedom and the sacrifices made 
for it.” 

Curtis Canton shared his feelings about 
serving in the military, where he worked 


on fighter jets and bombers in Germany, 
Turkey and Saudi Arabia. 

“There is a sense of accomplishment 
when a pilot comes back in a jet I worked 
on,” Canton said. “There is nothing in the 
world like it. We were taught respect for 
others, and it becomes routine; it sticks with 
you. I am an advocate for the military, and I 
want you all to consider it.” 

After the ceremony, students and 
teachers lined up to shake the veterans’ 
hands. 

“There was a lot of eye contact, more 


than you usually get from kids, and some 
extremely firm handshakes,” Canton said 
after the ceremony. “I think we really hit 
home our message to the kids.” 

“It’s always a good feeling that 
somebody cares,” Cypress added. “Maybe 
this was a little wake-up call for the kids; 
I’d like them to be part of the military. I’m 
proud they all came by and shook our hands; 
we must have delivered a good message.” 

+ See more VETERANS photos on page 6B 



Student spotlight: 
Rhiannon Tiger, 
enthusiastic math major 


BY B EVERLY BID NEY 
Staff Reporter 

DAVIE — Rhiannon Tiger has 
always liked puzzles. As a small child, 
her favorite thing to do was a puzzle; as 
an adult, she still enjoys playing sudoku 
and tackling a good jigsaw puzzle. She 
gets great satisfaction by finding the 
solutions. 

Now that she is a student at 
Broward College, Tiger is in her 
element as a mathematics major. 
During high school, she realized why 
she loved math. Aside from getting 
straight A’s, math was all about being 
organized enough to correctly solve 
each problem. She still appreciates that 
there is only one solution to a math 
problem. 

“I’m a very neat, logical, literal, 
organized person,” said Tiger, 21, of 
Pembroke Pines. “Math and science 
have always been my best subjects.” 

There are different areas of study 
within the field of mathematics, and 
Tiger has her most and least favorites. 
Algebra and trigonometry suit her 
skills best. She excels at breaking down 
an equation and solving it; she has a 
clear vision of exactly what to do when 
faced with an equation. She claims not 
to be a visual person, so geometry can 
be problematic for Tiger, and there are 
too many probabilities and variables in 
statistics. Tiger gets her joy in solving 
complicated equations, which are much 
like puzzles. 

“I feel accomplished after Eve 
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Rhiannon Tiger studies math at Broward 
College. 


solved something,” Tiger said. “I like 
to challenge myself.” 

Tiger would rather be productive 
than watch too much television or 
spend a lot of time on the Internet. After 
a couple semesters off from college, 
those had become habits. Now that 
she’s back to school, she looks forward 
to the challenge. 

“Doing math is more fun than 
sleeping in,” she said. “Even though I’m 
tired, it feels better to be productive.” 

Tiger credits her teachers for her 
devotion to math, starting with her 
high school algebra teacher. When she 
entered Cooper City High School, she 
didn’t score well in math. During her 
prerequisite classes, she paid attention 
and met with success. 

“The more I did well, the happier 
I felt about it,” Tiger said. “I am still 
doing really well in college. My 
teachers like me because I practice 
a lot at home and turn in organized 
homework assignments.” 

Today, she is inspired by her math 
teachers at Broward College. Once 
Tiger gets her associate degree, she 
plans to continue her education and get 
a bachelor’s degree from a university, 
possibly Florida Atlantic University or 
the University of Florida. After that, 
she wants to earn a master’s degree. 

“A lot of people tell me I’m good, 
but I don’t know how good I am,” she 
said. “I think I’m a good student because 
I study, but I don’t know if I’m really 
smart. I’d like to go to graduate school 
somewhere like MIT (Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology) if I’m good 
enough.” 

Her dream job is to be a college 
math professor and continue studying 
as much math as she can. 

“I want to teach students who like 
math and want to learn about it,” Tiger 
said. “Not a required class students 
have to take whether they like it or not.” 

Her advice to young students is 
not to get discouraged about going 
to school. She believes it is easy for 
anyone to do well by following a few 
basic rules. 

“Pay attention, do your homework, 
study when you have time, always go to 
class and take a lot of notes,” she said. 
“Do what the teachers tell you to do and 
more. If you find a subject you really 
like, try to do more with it.” 

Tiger has a zeal for what she does. 

“Math is something I feel 
passionate about,” she said. “People 
should try to find their passion; you can 
find it at any age.” 
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Peter MacDonald Sr., a four-term Chairman of the Navajo Nation, a former Marine and a member of the Navajo Code Talkers, speaks to seventh- and 
eighth-graders at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School on Nov. 1. 


Navajo Code Talker visits Charter School 
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PECS’ Student Council, along with administrative assistant Michele Thomas, presents Peter 
MacDonald Sr. and the Code Talker Foundation with a $1,000 check. 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Seminole Tribe 
strongly advocates the learning of their 
Native languages through family and 
Tribal programs. The Tribe also maintains 
language by educating youth through their 
school system. 

On Nov. 1 , Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School (PECS) received a special visit from 
Peter MacDonald Sr., a four-term Chairman 
of the Navajo Nation, a former Marine 
and a member of the legendary Navajo 
Code Talkers. MacDonald was in the area 
for the Tribe’s Veterans Day celebration 
and stopped in to talk to youth about his 
experiences as a Code Talker during World 
War II and the value of maintaining Native 
languages. 

Administrative assistant Michele 
Thomas and Tribal veteran Stephen Bowers 
helped orchestrate the visit. 

“I’ve been wanting one of the Code 
Talkers to come to our school because of 
how important the story was and how Native 
language was used in something as big as a 
war,” Thomas said. “I hope it would inspire 
our kids to see the importance of learning 
our language.” 

While speaking to students, MacDonald 
emphasized the value of learning Native 
languages whether it is Navajo or Seminole. 
He also spoke about the uniqueness of the 
languages. 

“It (Native language) means more 
than just knowing what the words are for 
different things,” he said. “It cuts into your 


future, your ability to maintain your culture 
and your sovereign status.” 

MacDonald also gave a few examples 
of the Navajo code words that were used 
during the war and how they were translated. 
When a Code Talker received a code, what 
he heard was a series of unrelated Navajo 
words. The message contained Native terms 
associated with military terms, as well as 
Native terms representing letters of the 


alphabet because the Navajo’s language is 
not written, MacDonald said. 

At the conclusion of MacDonald’s 
visit, Thomas and PECS students presented 
a $l,000-dollar check to the Code Talker’s 
Foundation on behalf of Pemayetv Emahakv 
Charter School to show their appreciation 
for his visit and his service. 
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Kathryn Stolarz 

Steven Hannahs accompanies his baby boy, Kasyn, in the Big Cypress infants’ 
costume contest on Oct. 31. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Christopher Joe and son David sort through a pile of Halloween goodies at the Big 
Cypress Preschool Halloween party on Oct. 31. 



Beverly Bidney 


This little princess struggles under the weight of all her candy and treats. 



Kathryn Stolarz Kathryn Stolarz 

Edna McDuffie gives a Big Cypress preschooler a treat. The little ones paraded around the Herman L. Osceola Cecilia Tigertail shows off granddaughter Kylie Billie 
Gymnasium and trick-or-treated at several Tribal departments’ booths. at the infants’ costume contest in Big Cypress. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Jateija Stewart, 4, dressed as Oopsy the Clown, ponders the candy Jaisley Stewart, 10 months, dressed as a sunflower, has a difficult time remaining upright during 
being doled out by adults at the Hollywood Preschool Halloween party, the Hollywood Preschool Halloween costume contest on Nov. 1. 



Andrea Holata Kathryn Stolarz 

Brighton preschoolers dress up for their annual trick-or-treating on Oct. 25. Tribal Kalina Cavazos, 2, shines in the Big Cypress Preschool costume contest, 
departments set up under a chickee behind the preschool to pass out candy. 




Andrea Holata 

Brighton preschoolers open their bags wide for candy during their trick-or-treating event 
on Oct. 25. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jessell Young, 1, dressed as Boo from Monsters , Inc., is held by her mother 
Jessica Young, who made the costume herself. 
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PECS students receive first quarter awards 

BY ANDREA HOLATA Faculty, students, parents and family proudly 


Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — For Pemayetv Emahakv Charter 
School students, the first nine weeks went by fast, but 
their efforts didn’t go unnoticed. Kindergarten through 
eighth-grade students were recognized for their 
academic efforts on Oct. 30 at the PECS cafeteria. 

To conclude the first quarter of the academic 
school year, many PECS students were honored for 
earning at least a 3. 0-3. 4 GPA (bronze award), a 3.5- 
3.9 (silver award) and some were given the prestigious 
gold award for having straight A’s (4.0). 



Andrea Holata 

Students eagerly accept their awards. 


joined the students in the cafeteria for the awards 
ceremony. 

To accommodate the growing number of students, 
each grade level held separate awards throughout the 
day. 

Students received awards for citizenship, effort, 
improvement, good grades and physical education, as 
well as for participating in the 100’s book club. They 
were also honored for their efforts in their culture 
classes, receiving awards for arts and crafts and 
language. 



Andrea Holata 

Kindergarten students show their awards for effort. 



Andrea Holata 

Smiling proudly, students display their awards for their parents and classmates. 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Hard work pays off for these students. First-graders show their improvement awards for their arts 

and crafts class. 



Andrea Holata 

Firefighters show fire equipment to PECS students. 


Charter School students learn fire safety 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — To tie in with Fire Safety Week 
and to inform students about the importance of fire 
safety, staff from the Tribe’s Fire Rescue Department 
educated students in kindergarten through second 
grade at Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School on Oct. 
10 . 

“The theme for Fire Prevention Week this year 
is having two ways out of your home,” said Fire 
marshall Bob Brown. “It’s important because of life 
safety. Fires that occur in the home usually occur at 
night, and they have a very short time of getting out 
of the house to get to safety before smoke makes it 
difficult or even impossible.” 

Students gathered in three groups and learned 
how to stay safe during a fire. They learned how to use 
a fire extinguisher; how to “stop, drop and roll;” and 
how to stay low during a fire, as well as the importance 
of having a meeting place. 

Students practiced using the fire extinguisher by 
following the acronym PASS, which stands for Pull, 
Aim, Squeeze and Sweep. 

After using the fire extinguishers, students 
had the opportunity to see the different equipment 
firefighters use on the fire truck, including the Jaws 
of Life, fire extinguishers and sirens. Fire Rescue staff 
also showed students the firefighters’ gear so they 
would not be afraid of Fire Rescue workers. 

Firefighters also built a room that replicated a 
house filled with smoke. Students practiced crawling 
low under the smoke and learned to have a meeting 
place outside their homes. 

During the last fire safety demonstration, students 
watched a puppet show demonstration that reinforced 


“stop, drop, and roll,” a technique that should be used 
if clothes catch on fire. Afterward, students practiced 
rolling out the fire. 

For fun, students used the fire hose to knock 
down a water bottle. 



Andrea Holata 

Keenan Jones knocks down a water bottle using a fire hose. 
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Teacher profile: Lorene Gopher 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

BRIGHTON — Lorene Gopher 
has been fighting to preserve “a dying 
language” for more than 30 years, and 
she’s not giving up. 

Every weekday, Brighton’s Cultural 
program director arrives at Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School to teach Creek, 
and although she’s discouraged at times, 
she’s seen progress among the youth in her 
classroom. 

There are some who are really 
interested, and there are some who come 
because they have to come, she said. But 
either way, this generation of Seminoles 
can speak and understand more Creek than 
their parents can, and that’s something to 
celebrate, she said. 

Administrative assistant Michele 
Thomas credits Gopher and Cultural 
language coordinator Jenny Shore for their 
invaluable contributions to the language 
program, which started as an after-school 
extracurricular activity and blossomed 
into the foundation of the Charter School’s 
curriculum. 

“I always tell them that they can’t 
even think about retiring because of their 
importance to this program,” Thomas said. 
“They’re fluent speakers who develop all 
this curriculum. They are the hub of this 
whole thing - the Creek language being 
taught in this community.” 

Gopher was a driving force behind 
the opening of the Charter School in 2007, 
which incorporates mandatory Creek 
classes into students’ daily schedules. 

“Now, we have a captive audience,” 
Gopher said. In the five years that the 
school has been open, Creek has seen a bit 
of a revival thanks to the seven language 
teachers drilling the students daily. 

Gopher, 67, is one of five instructors 
fluent in Creek, she said. Gopher learned 
Creek from her grandmother Lucy Pearce, 
aunt Ada Pearce and great uncle Billy 


Bowlegs III, who raised her in Brighton. 
Her mother, Annie Pearce Bowers, Snake 
Clan, died when she was 3; her father is the 
late Andrew J. Bowers Sr. 

Gopher also learned English in order 
to interpret for her grandma when they 
went in to town. 

“When I went to school, English was 
my second language,” she said. 

Back then, she was immersed in Creek 
and had a wealth of elders to ask for help 
with any stumbling blocks in the language, 
but things are different now. 

“If I don’t know something (in Creek), 
I don’t have my mom or grandma to ask, 
so I ask my older sisters and they’ll help 
me out, but there are no resources where I 
can go to find out, so I’m just racking my 
brain,” she said. 

This realization drove her to dedicate 
her career to preserving the language. 

“I realized that we were leaving our 
language to our younger people,” she said. 
“My kids could understand it but couldn’t 
speak it. We’re probably the last generation 
of fluent speakers.” 

In 1979, Gopher met with Shore 
and Dean Tiger, a Muscogee Creek from 
Oklahoma, to adapt a similar alphabet to 
his; that way the Seminoles could have a 
systematic way of writing the language. 

“Back then, people liked to teach 
sewing, beading - anyone can do that,” 
Gopher said. “My language is what 
identifies us - who we are.” 

Gopher helped establish a written form 
of Creek and worked as a Creek language 
consultant. 

“We didn’t really have any curriculum 
to teach, so we kind of winged it,” she said. 

In 1990, she took a job as an 
administrative assistant to Billy Cypress, 
making significant contributions to the 
planning and opening of the Ah-Tah- 
Thi-Ki Museum. In 1995, she worked 
at Brighton’s Culture Center in addition 
to being a bookkeeper and secretary for 
the Seminole Tribe, Inc. She recognized 
the growing need to 
keep Creek alive and 
developed lesson plans 
to share with others. 

She started teaching 
preschoolers and then 
expanded to teach 
older kids after school 
(many coming from 
Okeechobee schools), 
squeezing in the time to 
teach Creek whenever 
students would give it 
to her. 

Wanting more 
time with the students, 
Gopher arranged with 
the School Board of 
Okeechobee County for 
her to teach at Seminole 


Elementary School twice a week in place 
of study hall or another elective. She taught 
on site for about five years. 

Her next step was a pull-out program 
where students were taken out of their 
schools and brought to the reservation 
every Friday for a full day of instruction in 
culture and language. 

“That helped us a lot,” she said of the 
additional time, resources and convenience 
that having them on the reservation 
allowed. 

But Gopher, other language advocates 
and many parents agreed that a full day 
still wasn’t enough time for students to 
pick up the language. They concluded 
Creek needed to become part of students’ 
daily schedules. As director of Cultural 
Education, Gopher discussed the idea with 
then Education director Louise Gopher. In 
time, Pemayetv Emahakv (which fittingly 
means, “Teaching Our Way”) opened as 
the first Tribal charter school in the Eastern 
U.S. 

“She was on the front line of creating 
and building that program, which eventually 
evolved into us lobbying to have a school 
so that that program could expand to five 
days a week,” Thomas said. “We built the 
school solely because it would enable us to 
make the Creek language a part of the daily 
curriculum.” 

The school has 256 students enrolled 
and is making progress in imparting the 
language upon them with daily curriculum. 
A development team has created helpful 
lesson plans and benchmarks for students, 
Gopher said. 

Yet she finds a barrier for students. 

“They probably get discouraged 
because there’s no reinforcement at home 
because their parents don’t speak the 
language,” she said. “I think somehow we 
need to get the parents involved.” 

Gopher wonders if having parents 
access a website that the Culture 
Department’s Amber Summeralls created a 
few years ago would help. The site features 
spelling words and weekly lessons, and 
Gopher said students find it helpful. Tribal 
members interested in access to the website 
can contact Brighton’s Culture Department 
at 863-763-7501 for details. 

Despite the challenges of teaching 
a dying language, Gopher enjoys the 
progress she’s made. She said what’s most 
rewarding about teaching students Creek 
is “to see them learn and speak and sing.” 
She likes watching them excel in spelling 
bees and perform at events like the recent 
Veterans Day celebration in Brighton, 
where students sang God Bless America in 
Creek. 

“I consider myself a traditional 
person,” she said. “In our way, we’re 
supposed to be able to share what we know 
to anyone that’s interested in learning and 
asks.” 



Andrea Holata 


Lorene Gopher, left, and Jenny Shore judge the Creek Spelling Bee at 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School on May 15. 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

September Students of the Month: Pictured: Neela Jones, Ayana Fonseca, Kalissa Huff, Eric Puente, 
Ashlynn Collins, Saniya Rodrigues, Cheyenne Lara, Dwayne Billie, Tadan Santiago, Elle Thomas, 
Diego Meras, Tayla Burns, Caylie Huff, Davin Carrillo, Destiny Elliott, Jenna Brown, Shyla Gopher, 
Katie Beck, Lucy Cypress and Richard Smith. Not pictured: Krysta Burton, Layne Thomas and 
Martina Herrera. 


PECS recognizes September, 
October Students of the Month 



Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

October Students of the Month: Waylon Yates, Maricella Garcia, Preslynn Baker, Quincy Sampson, 
Zach Riley, Nena Youngblood, Pearcetin Trammell, Mariana Mora-Lara, Caleb Burton, LaShae King, 
Leilani Burton, Mariah Garner, Morgan Yates, Aubee Billie, Donovan Harris, Julia Smith, Caillou 
Smith, Waylynn Bennett, Lupe Mora-Lara, Aleina Micco, Ivess Baker, Bailey Tedders and Logan 
Ortiz. 
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Fourth-graders sing God Bless America in Creek. On Nov. 12, PECS held a special ceremony to honor all veterans at the Brighton Veteran’s Building and inducted the new members of their Safety Patrol. 


Andrea Holata 


Charter School honors veterans and inducts safety patrol 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — On Nov. 12, Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School took the morning 
out of the classroom to hold a special 
ceremony to honor and thank all veterans at 
the Brighton Veteran’s Building. 

Principal Brian Greseth explained the 
meaning of Veterans Day - to thank and 
honor all those who served honorably in 
the military during wartime or peacetime. 


Veterans Day is intended to thank veterans 
for their service and to acknowledge their 
contributions to the country’s national 
security. The holiday underscores the fact 
that all those who served - not only those 
who died - made irrefutable sacrifices. 

PECS’ Student Council began 
the program by reciting the Pledge of 
Allegiance in Creek and English followed 
by the national anthem. 

Teacher Heather Dobbs’ fifth-grade 
class continued the program by performing 
the Preamble to the Constitution of the 


United States. The fourth-graders followed, 
singing God Bless America in their Creek 
language. 

Students Aiden Tommie, Sunni 
Bearden and Odessa King read essays they 
wrote on the topics, What’s Veterans Day 
mean to us? and, Why should we honor our 
veterans? 

“Veterans are the ones who allow us 
to enjoy our lives,” Aiden said. “They are 
the ones who allow us to hunt, fish and to 
ride our four-wheelers. They risk their lives 
going to unknown places. They deserve our 
respect.” 

A moment of silence for all fallen 
servicemen was also held. 

In a joint ceremony that also celebrated 
PECS’ Safety Patrol, everyone witnessed 
the new inductees take the oath of office. 

PECS’ Resource Officer Darryl Allen 
explained the requirements to be chosen 
as a Safety Patrol member. Student have to 
be fourth-, fifth- or sixth- graders. They are 
chosen by their teachers, have to maintain 
an overall grade of a “C” average and 
have to be role models. They also have to 
maintain satisfactory behavior and have to 
perform their Safety Patrol duties promptly. 

One by one, 20 students were inducted 
as Safety Patrol members. Each was given 
a pin; then, they recited the PECS’ Safety 
Patrol pledge together. 

Lt. Lisa Bennis, of the Seminole Police 
Department, swore the youth in by having 
them raise their right hand and recite the 
oath. 

The following students were sworn 



Andrea Holata 

Jathan Tommie receives a Safety Patrol pin 
from Lt. Lisa Bennis, of SPD. 


into office: Capts. Alicia Fudge and Krysta 
Burton; Lts. Aiden Tommie and Alaina 
Micco; Sgts. Jathan Tommie, Eecho Billie, 
Shyla Billie, Kamani Smith, Connor 
Thomas and Jenna Brown; and Officers 
Aubee Billie, Aubrey Pearce, Dalence 
Carrillo, John Gore, Mallorie Thomas, Julia 
Smith, Janessa Nunez, Jahbahn Arnold, 
Kaleb Doctor and Malcolm Jones. 

Brighton Councilman Andrew J. 



Andrea Holata 

Eecho Billie receives a pin from Lt. Lisa Bennis 
for induction into PECS’ Safety Patrol. 


Bowers Jr. said to the new Safety Patrol 
members, “I think our future is safe, and by 
what I’ve seen here today, our leadership 
potential is in good hands.” 

In closing the ceremony, PECS’ Safety 
Patrol, along with the present veterans, 
formed a receiving line for all students, 
teachers and parents to shake their hands to 
honor and thank them for their service. 



Andrea Holata 

Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School’s newly inducted Safety Patrol members pose for a picture. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Eyanna Billie and Charlie Osceola recite the pledges. 


Beverly Bidney 

Pre-K and kindergarten classes are led by their teachers in song. They sang Oh, Veterans Day. 


+ More VETERANS photos from page IB 


Beverly Bidney 

Grades four through six sign - instead of sing - America the Beautiful in American Sign Language. 



Students shake the hands of veterans. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Veterans Gary Chaffin, Mitchell Cypress, Curtis Canton and Elizabeth Jack share their stories. 


Beverly Bidney 

Students shake the hands of veterans. 



Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 


The Color Guard’s flags wave over the Ahfachkee Veterans Day ceremony. 


Grades one and two sing Thank You , Soldiers. 
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South Florida’s Largest & 
Western Store & S 



JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 



Divorce 
Modifications 
Appeals 
Child Support 


Alimony 

Prenuptial Agreements 
Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 
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Announcements 


2012-2013 


Well wishes to my family 


EIRA Rodeo Queens 



Biffin ■■ 


Photo courtesy of Shawna Tommie 

As of Oct. 13, Aiyanna Tommie, left, is the Eastern Indian Rodeo Association’s (EIRA) newly crowned 
Jr. Queen, and Brianna Billie is the newly crowned Sr. EIRA Queen at the Fred Smith Arena in 
Brighton. Both young women will have the opportunity to travel around and represent the EIRA at 
many events, including the Indian National Finals rodeo in Las Vegas. 


Tribune Announcement Submission Form 

Attention Seminole Tribal members: If you would like to submit an announcement (birthday, 
new baby, marriage, etc.) or story idea to The Seminole Tribune . please fill out the information 
provided below. Please print clearly. 

MESSAGE: 


SUBMITTED BY: 

DATE: 

PHONE: 

EMAIL: _ 

ADDRESS: 

MOTHER: 

FATHER: 

CHILDREN: 

GRANDPARENTS: 

Cl AN: (OPTIONAL) 

The Seminole Tribune contact information: 

Phone: 954-985-5701 x 10725 from 8 a.m. - 5 p.in. 

Address: 3560 N. State Road 7, Hollywood, FL 33021 

Fax: 954-965-2937 

E-mail: Brett Dalv@semtribe.com 

Please include your mailing address if photos are to be returned. 



Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, MasterCard 
and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy Release • Professional 
Service. 1128 NW31stAve, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 



Photo courtesy of Ike Harjo 


To Jennie Billie Harjo (Momma) 

You are appreciated each and every 
day. Since day one of my life, you showed 
unconditional love. I’ve been truly blessed 
to have you as my momma. You have stood 
with me all these years, and I will continue 
to stand with you until I breathe my last. 
I know what it is like to have people 
turn their back. That’s why my loyalty is 
unmatched (I refuse to be like those). I 
truly enjoy paying your bills every month. 
It makes this warrior feel great. Thank 
you, Momma, just for being everything a 
Seminole is supposed to be. I love you and 
stay strong, Momma. This is In the Wind. 


To Paula Ann Harjo (Big Sis) 

Life goes on, Big Sis. But one thing 
and two for sure, you will not be forgotten. 
You know me better than anyone. My 
loyalty is unmatched. I live, I ride and I 
will die for you, Big Sis. Shed no more 
tears and smile for me. One day, I’ll be in 
the Spirit World with you. Until then, I will 
celebrate your life in this world. Happy 
birthday, Big Sis! This is In the Wind. 


To Burton Lee Harjo (Breeze) 

I’m happy for you, Big Bro. When you 
touch down, handle that easy life and enjoy 
it. Momma and Lil Burt need you more 
than anyone else, so be there for them. No 
need to worry about those who think they 
are grown. Remember what I said. Only 
two I care to have on my team: my only 
brothers, you and Lyle. Happy birthday, 
Breeze! This is In the Wind. 


To Lyle Vandell Billie (Craze) 

We getting up there, ain’t we, Big 
Bro? Just like wine though, getting better 
with age. Lil Lyle, when he is at Momma’s, 
he doesn’t want to leave. Momma tells me 


he is just like you. I hope all goes well for 
you. Just so you know, I will always look 
up to you and Breeze. You two are great 
brothers, great people. One day, I hope to 
be on the level you both are on. Happy 
birthday, Craze! This is In the Wind. 


To my daughter Susie 

I hope when you read this it finds 
you doing well. Another year and another 
birthday. May your day be all that you can 
expect. I’m a very blessed man to have 
you as my daughter. I want you to know 
that I am very proud of you. I am thankful 
and grateful you and I are communicating. 
I am a man of my word; I will right that 
wrong the first opportunity I get. So, just 
keep yourself together. Be the best you can 
be. All will be well. I will handle that with 
a smile. Happy birthday, Susie! This is In 
the Wind. 


To my daughter India 

As always, I hope all is well, especially 
on your day. It seems just yesterday you 
were a little girl. Now, look at you; you’re 
grown now. This bond we have, I am 
thankful and grateful for it. That’s how it 
should be, and as long as I am breathing 
it will remain that way. You are a blessing 
to me, and I am very proud of you as well. 
Enjoy your day. Happy birthday, India! 
This is In the Wind. 


I love you all and much respect. 

Warrior 4 Life, 
Ike I Harjo 
Sholoopahthi Bolchuncagha 
Koowaathi 


Happy birthday 

Happy 17th birthday, Larissa. 

Mom loves you. 

Submitted by Rinella Billie, 
Brighton Reservation 


Happy 11th birthday, Wild Bill, and have 
a good day. 

Love, Mom 

Submitted by Rinella Billie, 
Brighton Reservation 


Happy birthday to my best friend, my 
husband, Ike Harjo. 

Love you, baby. 

Submitted by Mayra Harjo 




Happy 

birthday 


Chelsea Mountain, 

Happy 23rd birthday to you on 
your special day, 

Dec. 5. 

Love you always and forever, 
Mom, John and Thana 

Submitted by 
Esther Gopher 



THRIFT ARELLA’S 

Used Furniture-Home Goods-Gifts and More! 
4300 Davie Road-across from Rodeo 
Monday-Saturday 10-6 pm 
www . thriftarellas .com 

954.587.0818 
Christine & Dominick 


V 

V 

V 

v 
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‘As the 
World Turns’ 

Poem by Ike T. Harjo 

As the world turns, Big Sis, I have 
not forgotten you since day one, 
I’ve made sure you got flowers on 
Mother’s Day and your birthday, 

It will continue until my life is done. 
Now I know how you felt when I 
wasn’t around all those years, 

Big Sis, thank you for the love, 
respect and when you shed so many 
tears. 

It’s always been just us two living in 
this world of hate, 

Now it’s just me but I’m a strong 
warrior that accepts my fate. 
Whatever comes my way I’m going 
to keep my head up, stick my chest 
out and handle it with a smile, 

You raised me to be mean, tough and 
when need be hostile. 

I miss you and I look forward to the 
day I breathe my last, 
Reunited with my Big Sis, 
reminiscing of the past. 

Until then, I will continue on in this 
world, honoring you on those days, 
You will not be forgotten, that’s my 
word, OK. 

As the world turns another birthday 
of yours has come, 

I love you, Big Sis. Shed no more 
tears for this unconquered one. 


Classified 

Protect your Quality of Life, 

Life is Great! But, how long will 
you wait before you take the vital steps 
to protect your family, Quality of life 
Insurance secures a retirement, pays for 
all major medical conditions and death. 

Imagine a family with Quality of 
life insurance, the provider of the family 
has a life threatening illness, they make 
a claim through their quality of life 
insurance and receive the money they 
need. This not only gives them security 
but it gives them the time they need to 
recuperate. 

Don’t wait! Get prepared today! 

Quality of life insurance can do for 
you! ! ! 

Your Money, Your Insurance, Your 
Choice. 

Call us today! 



Michelle Esty 

Quality of life Insurance 

Agent 

305-776-5254 

www. quality oflifeinsurance .com 
mesty 1 @y ahoo . com 
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GAMBLE Management reserves the rights to change or cancel promotion at anytime. Persons who have been trespassed or banned By the Seminole Tribe of Florida or those who have opted into the self- exclusion program are not eligible. 
with care if you or someoneyou know has a gambling problem call 1.888.ADMIT.IT. 
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Beverly Bidney 

Richard Osceola gives college football’s winningest coach, Bobby Bowden, a bust made by the 
Cooleys in his likeness. 
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Tribal member presents former FSU 
coach Bobby Bowden with gift 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

MIAMI GARDENS — The Seminole 
Tribe has had a special relationship with 
Florida State University (FSU) since 1947, 
when the school chose Seminoles for the 
team’s name. Former coach Bobby Bowden 
had an enduring relationship with the school; 
he coached the football team from 1976- 
2009, won two national championships and 
earned the title of college football’s most 
successful coach with a record of 377-129- 
4. 

To commemorate the relationship 
between the Tribe and Bowden, Tribal 
member Richard Osceola presented him 
with a bronze bust of the coach at an FSU 
and University of Miami rivalry luncheon at 
the Calder Race Course in Miami Gardens 
on Oct. 19. 


“We take a lot of pride in the fact that 
Bobby Bowden was the winningest coach 
under the Seminole name,” said Osceola, 
who presented the bust on behalf of Tribal 
war veterans. 

Made by longtime artists of the Tribe 
Bradley Cooley and Bradley Cooley Jr., the 
gift depicts Bowden in an FSU jacket with 
his hands draped over a football. Created in 
2009, during Bowden’s final year coaching, 
the bust stands 14 inches high and is a 
signed artist’s proof. 

Tribal veterans Stephen Bowers 
and former Chairman Mitchell Cypress 
came up with the idea of the bust, which 
the Chairman’s Office funded, and they 
spearheaded getting it made for Bowden. 

“He never got anything from the Tribe 
in all the years he coached,” Bowers said. 
“I’m glad Richard finally got it to him.” 


Tribe wins division in Hawaiian 
basketball tournament 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

KANEOHE, Hawaii — The 

Seminole Tribe of Florida took first prize 
in their division at a Hawaiian basketball 
tournament last month. 

The third annual Hawaiian Way Fund 
Basketball Tournament, from Oct. 5-7, 
pitted the Seminoles against two local teams 
and one from North Dakota in the 35-and- 
up division. It was the first time a team from 
Florida participated in the tournament. 

“It was awesome,” said Tribal member 
Jason Don Billie, who registered the 
Seminoles’ team after finding out about it on 
the basketball website www.NativeHoops. 
com. “We felt very welcomed.” 

The Seminoles dominated the court 
at King Intermediate Gym in Kaneohe, 
Hawaii, finishing two days of round-robin 
pool play with a 3-0 record and taking the 
title after a 55-38 win in the championship 
game against a Hawaiian team. Team 
member Dave Smith won the 3 -point 
contest. 

“Everybody knew their job,” Billie, 
of Hollywood, said of his teammates. 
“Everybody knew what they were best at, 
and they did it.” 

Olelo Community Media filmed the 
championship games to be televised on 
some of Hawaii’s local public stations. 

“This was a first for our tournament and 
was a treat for all our participating teams,” 


wrote Lilia Kapuniai, vice president of the 
Council for Native Hawaiian Advancement 
& Native Hawaiian Economic Alliance in 
an email. Kapuniai said they also expanded 
the tournament to three divisions this year, 
one women’s and two men’s age groups. 

Hollywood Councilman Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. sponsored the Seminoles’ entry 
fee, which benefited the Hawaiian Way 
Fund, an organization supporting Native 
Hawaiians’ community- and culture-based 
initiatives. 

The Seminole team won a cash prize, a 
wooden bowl (a customary gift in Hawaiian 
culture, Kapuniai said) and a plaque, as 
well as bragging rights. However, the title 
didn’t come without setbacks on and off the 
court. Four of the original seven teammates 
dropped out before the tournament, leaving 
Billie, fellow Tribal member Elton Shore, of 
Brighton, and Yaqui Tribal member Smith, 
from Arizona, to rebuild the team. 

Billie said he found players through 
more than 15 years of connections he’s 
made traveling and playing basketball. He 
welcomed the following players onto the 
team: lone Emosi, Faamoana Emosi, Iosefo 
Emosi, Faatea Emosi and Tevita Sevao, of 
Samoa; Mitch Granite, of the Pawnee Tribe; 
and Kurt Schwamp, of the Oneida Tribe in 
Washington. 

Once the team regrouped, they came 
out ready to win, but Billie wasn’t ready for 
the injury he would suffer. 

♦ See BASKETBALL on page 2C 



Photo courtesy of Jason Don Billie 

Seminole team members gather with Hawaiian Way Fund Basketball Tournament coordinator Kehau 
Meyer, center, after winning the championship game in the 35-and-up division on Oct. 7. Seminole 
Tribal members Jason Don Billie and Elton Shore were among the team members. 


Trevor Osceola: proud to be part of the team 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT LAUDERDALE — Peer 
pressure may have had something to do 
with why Trevor Osceola started to play 
football in sixth grade, but love of the game 
and natural talent are the reasons he still 
plays five years later. 

“Some of my friends were playing, 
so I decided to go out for the team,” said 
Osceola, 17. “I fell in love with the game. I 
like the environment under the Friday night 
lights, and the team is like a family.” 

Now in his junior year, Osceola plays 
as a running back on the varsity team at 
Pine Crest School. The team had a winning 
record in the regular season and won their 
first playoff game against Florida Christian 
3 1-14 on Nov. 1 . Osceola was a standout in 
the game, carrying the ball repeatedly. 

Osceola’s late friend Payton Barber 
initially got him interested in football. 
Barber was in a plane crash with his parents 
three years ago, which had a major impact 
on Osceola’s life. To this day, he plays to 
honor his friend. 

“Playing for him always makes 
me feel better,” Osceola said. “He’s my 
inspiration.” 

Others who have inspired Osceola 
include Miami Dolphins running back 
Reggie Bush and former teammate 
Traveon Henry, who is now a running back 
for Northwestern University. 

“Traveon took me under his wing and 
was like a big brother to me,” Osceola said. 
“Reggie Bush is a humble man who gives 
respect to his offensive line. A running 
back only goes as far as an offensive line 
will carry him.” 

Some of the challenges of being a 
student athlete are the twice-a-day practices 
and dealing with losing games. Osceola 
realizes no matter how upsetting a loss can 
be, not every team goes undefeated. 

“Coach (Jim) Pletcher tells us to wake 
up the next day, put our feet on the floor 
and go back to work,” he said. 

Osceola works hard to keep up his 
GPA and organize his time. Pine Crest 
offers mentors to help students with time 


management skills, which helps Osceola 
complete schoolwork and still have time 
to do homework at night. But he is also 
a serious student of football and often 
watches old games with his football idols, 
including former Dallas Cowboy running 
back Emmitt Smith. 

“I watch his games and slow them 
down so I can learn his moves,” Osceola 
said. “I do the same with Reggie Bush’s 
games. I try to be a combination of both 
of them.” 

Osceola hopes to play college football 
after graduation and has already received 
letters of interest from colleges. 

“The coaches say not to worry about 
all that yet; the letters will come in and 
colleges will want you to play,” Osceola 
said. “I try not to think about it too much; 
I just go out there and play. If someone 
wants me, that’s great.” 

The most rewarding thing about 
playing on the team is the relationships he 


has built with his teammates. 

“We are all willing to do what we have 
to do to win; no one is selfish on the team,” 
Osceola said. “We don’t exclude anyone. 
After our Saturday practices, we all show 
up at someone’s house and hang out 
together. You make a lot of good friends in 
football.” 

Osceola’s advice to students interested 
in being an athlete is simple: Try all the 
sports and stick with the one you love. 

“Athletics teaches a lot more than 
sports,” he said. “It teaches discipline, how 
to work with others and mental toughness. 
It’s also made my family happy and proud 
of me. I have always tried to make them 
proud on the field, in the classroom and at 
home.” 

Pine Crest won all their playoff games 
and will play in the Southeastern Football 
Conference championship at Florida 
Atlantic University on Nov. 17. 



Beverly Bidney 

Trevor Osceola carries the ball during his team’s first playoff game Nov. 1. 



Andrea Holata 

On Oct. 15, Pemayetv Emahakv and Ahfachkee face off in a friendly match of volleyball. Pemayetv Emahakv’s Lady Seminoles came out on top in 
both sets with a score of 25-2 and 25-8. 


PECS plays Ahfachkee in volleyball 



Pemayetv Emahakv serves the ball against Ahfachkee. 



Andrea Holata Reinaldo Becerra 

Ahfachkee gets ready to return the ball during their game against 
Pemayetv Emahakv. 
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Brandtley Osceola completes high school football career 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Brandtley Osceola, No. 32, plays for Hollywood Christian at the last home football game of the 
season on Oct. 5. 


BY KATHRYN S10LARZ 

Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — Brandtley Osceola 
went out with a bang. Leading Hollywood 
Christian’s football team through its first 
season in years, the senior made the last 
game his best. 

The Hollywood Tribal member “was 
all over the field” at the away game against 
Miami Christian on Oct. 5, coach Joel Dunn 
said. “He was our go-to guy all day.” 

The team won 32-6, finishing the 


season with a 2-5 record, and Brandtley, 1 7, 
hung up his helmet to end his first and last 
season of high school football. 

“He was huge on offense and defense,” 
said Dunn of the full-back tight end and 
linebacker. “He played well all season.” 

Many agreed that defense was where 
he shined most. 

“He tackles hard,” said his mother, 
Brande Clay, who cheered him on at nearly 
every game. “He’s so aggressive, and it’s 
just really fun to watch him play.” 

Brandtley credits several years of hard 


work and experience, as well as his parents’ 
support, to his success as an athlete. 

He got his start playing football for a 
pee wee team in Okeechobee when he was 
about 1 0 years old. His athleticism was also 
built by other sports, including basketball, 
baseball and rodeo. 

“In everything that he does, he puts 200 
percent,” Brande said. “He plays his heart 
out no matter what it is.” 

When he and his family moved back 
to the Hollywood Reservation, Brandtley 
played football for the Pasadena Panthers’ 
135 league and then started playing for 
Hollywood Christian in middle school. 

But, after playing for Hollywood 
Christian for one season, the team dissolved 
because of a lack of players. He transferred 
to Paladin Academy for his first two years 
of high school, which also didn’t have 
a football team, and transferred back to 
Hollywood Christian for his junior year. 
Their football team didn’t start up again 
until this year. 

The lull was tough for Brandtley since 
football is his favorite sport. With his free 
time, he got into boxing, but he also got into 
some unhealthy habits, influenced by his 
peers, he said. 

Last summer though, he received a 
letter from the school’s new athletic director, 
Dunn, informing him that football was 
coming back, albeit as a seven-man game 
instead of 11, and he wanted Brandtley to 
play. 

“I was just so excited,” Brandtley said. 
“I just had to overcome [the bad influences], 
and football kind of helped me out with 
that.” 

Brandtley said he turned his life around, 
refocusing on football and school, as well as 


adjusting his diet. He lost about 30 pounds 
in the last half year by eating healthier foods 
in controlled portions. He has a 3.0 GPA 
and is on track to graduate high school this 
spring. 

“He’s very talented,” his mom said. 
“I’m very proud of him.” 

His coach had all positive things to say 
about Brandtley, as well. 

“The thing about Brandtley is just his 
consistency - that’s both with his personality 
and his playing,” Dunn said. “He’s a quiet 
leader. He leads by example. He practices 
hard and shows up every day.” 

Brandtley said his favorite parts of 
the sport are the adrenaline rush before the 
game and tackling players or running the 


football in play. 

“He’s a great guy,” Dunn said. “I loved 
having him on the team... I think he’s a 
tremendous leader, and God’s going to 
tremendously use him down the road one 
day.” 

Brandtley ’s compiling his highlight 
tape so he can start sending it out to colleges. 

“I’m just gonna train and try to get 
better, faster, stronger so I can try to perform 
at the next level of college,” he said. 

Brandtley expressed his appreciation 
for the Tribe’s support of his education. 

“I’m just grateful that I’m part of the 
Tribe and that we can do all this stuff that 
they provide,” he said. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

At Hollywood Christian’s last home football game of the season, Brandtley Osceola is one of two 
seniors recognized for his contributions to the team. From left, football coach Joel Dunn, Brandtley 
Osceola, father Milo Osceola, mother Brande Clay and sister Charleze Osceola gather on the field. 



CFA fighters come to Hard Rock 


Photo courtesy of CFAfights.com 

Fighters pose at a Championship Fighting Alliance event at the Hard Rock Live in Hollywood on Oct. 6. 


♦ BASKETBALL 

From page 1C 


Halfway through their first tournament game, Billie 
tore his ACL, taking him out of play for the rest of the 
competition. But despite the setbacks, he held on to 
fond memories of his team winning the tournament, as 
well as of exchanging culture at the 11th annual Native 
Hawaiian Convention that preceded it. 

The convention is “the largest gathering of 
community members, organizations, policy makers, 
legislative representatives and federal agencies 
interested in Native Hawaiian community development,” 
according to their website. At a convention luncheon 
on Oct. 4, Kapuniai chatted with Billie about culture, 
sovereignty and government, as well as introduced him 
to about 500 convention attendees. 

“I think it’s safe to say Hawaiians and Seminoles 
have started a friendship, and we look forward to 
hosting them in the islands for basketball, business, or 
both,” Kapuniai wrote. 

Shore acknowledged the bond as well. 

“After each game, [Hawaiians] always didn’t shake 
hands - they gave a hug,” he said. 

Billie and Shore said the Seminoles will be back for 
next year’s tournament. 


Andrew Henry finishes 
high school football 



Ryan Watson 

Andrew Henry, No. 25, plays football for Spoto High School 
in Riverview, Fla. Henry had 15 carries for 118 yards and 
one touchdown in his final home game at the high school. 
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3.99% ♦ $750 


APR FOR 36 MONTHS 


FOR QUALIFIED 


CUSTOMER CASH 

ON SELECT MODELS” 


2 Locations To Serve You 


954-436-9905 

4101 DAVIE RD. EXT. 
DAVIE, FL 33024 


954-467-0990 
1090 W. SUNRISE BLVD. 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FL 33311 


www.BrowardMotorsports.com 

#YAMAHA 

'Finance offer subject to credit approval, appNes to purchases of new Yamaha Motorcycles, ATVs & Scooters made on a Yamaha Installment Financing loan accounl from 
10/1/11-12/31/11. Minimum contract Eenglh is 24 months and maximum length ss 36 months. Minimum amount financed is $5,000. Fixed APR of 3,99% or 12.99% will be 
assigned based on credit approval criteria. Monthly payments per $1,000 financed based on 36 month term are $29.52 at 3.99% and $33.69 at 12.99%. * 'Customer Cash offer 
good on select 2011 {and prior year) modets between 1 0/1/11 -1 2/3 1/11. Offer good only in the U 5 . excluding the state of Hawaii Dress properly for your ride wilh a helmet, eye 
protection long-sleeved shirt, long pants, gloves and boots. Do not drink and ride. It is illegal and dangerous. Yamaha and the Motorcycle Safety Foundation encourage you to 
ride safely and respect the environment. For further information regarding Ihe MSF course, please call 1 -800-446-9227. ATVs with engine sizes over 90cc are recommended for 
use only by riders age 16 years and okter. Yamaha recommends that all ATV riders lake an approved training course. For safety and training information, see your dealer or call 
theATV Safety Institute at 1-600-887- 2887. ATVs can be hazardous to operate. For your safety. Always avord paved surfaces. Never nde on public roads. Atways wear a helmet, 
eye protection and protective clothing: never carry passengers: never engage in stunt riding: riding and aicohol/drugs don't mix: avoid excessive speed, and be particularly 
careful on difficult terrain. ProfessionaE riders depicted on closed courses. ©(2011 Yamaha 
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Okeechobee Brahmans finish season in travel football league 





Andrea Holata 

Josh Madrigal attempts an onside kick for the Brahmans’ 
senior division. The Brahmans’ final score was 24-10 
against the Heartland Hurricanes. 


Andrea Holata 

From left, Tribal members Drayton Billie, Zachary Gopher, Riley Smith and Josh Madrigal take time for a picture after winning 
their senior division game against the Heartland Hurricanes. They, along with the rest of the senior Brahman team, finished 
their season 8-1. 


Andrea Holata 

Tribal member Ramone Baker, No. 27, makes a 39-yard 
touchdown in the fourth quarter against the Heartland 
Hurricanes. 



Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Tribal members pose for a picture on Oct. 20 after playing the Heartland Hurricanes in Okeechobee. Every weekend, the Tribal members Javaris Johnson, Creek Gopher, Ramone Baker and Pherian Baker pose for a picture before their football 
Tribal youth and the Brahmans traveled to different counties to play football in different age divisions. game. The Brahmans finished their season strong with an 8-2 record in the Mighty Mite division. 
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CONSIDER IT DONE 

• Online Print Management 
• Offset & Digital Printing 
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WWW.CASTILLOLAWOFFICES.COM 


THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 

RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 


Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

2 4 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 
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Free Estimates 
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SOT? 
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Call: 954-985-5703 
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Seminole Channel (9545) for the “WORD OF THE DAY”. You must contact us with your name, address, phone number, and confirm the 
new WORD to enter drawings to win prizes. Drawings are done weekly & monthly, with Grand Prize to be drawn 1/20/13. Must be over 
18-years-old to enter. Prizes over $50 are subject to tax. 
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Bags of donated goods wait to be loaded. At right, Pete Osceola goes to get more items as Jody Osceola brings bags of goods in from her car. 


Native Relief Foundation makes 
Christmas merrier for Pine Ridge 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

It’s hard to imagine living below the 
federal poverty line of $23,050 per year 
for a family of four. But on the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in South Dakota, some families 
struggle to survive on $3,800 per year. 

In October 2011, a few Seminole 
Tribal members watched an ABC News 
documentary about the reservation from 
the comfort of their own homes and 
started texting and emailing each other 
immediately. Something had to be done. 

“We were all touched emotionally; 
we were crying,” Gloria Wilson said. “We 
knew we had to get together as a group and 
do something to help. And that’s what we 
did.” 

The Native Relief Foundation (NRF) 
was created in November 2011 with the 
objective to provide assistance to non- 
gaming Tribes. In only its second year, 
the nonprofit organization completed three 
separate relief efforts for Pine Ridge this 
month. They delivered a truckload of goods 
to the reservation, including clothing, 
baby items, warm coats and jackets, non- 
perishable food and toys to various districts 
on the reservation; sent clothing and school 
supplies to students at Flandreau Indian 
School; and purchased new toys for students 
at the Wounded Knee School. Most of the 
items were donated by Tribal members or 
purchased by the foundation. 

NRF member Bobbi “BJ” Billie drove 
the 20-foot truck to South Dakota along 
with NRF member Pete Osceola and Misha 
Winters, a Rosebud Sioux member from 
Pine Ridge. After a 36-hour drive, they 
spent a week delivering items to four of the 
nine districts on the reservation, which is 
larger than Delaware. 

“There are so many communities up 
there who need help,” said Billie, one of 
the founders of NRF, who lived in Pine 
Ridge for 12 years. “I’ve seen how they live 
firsthand. I don’t know how to express it, 
but it means a lot to me to give up family 
time to do this.” 

The NRF is not funded by the Tribe, so 
it holds a variety of fundraisers throughout 
the year, including yard sales, raffles and 
collections through donation boxes on every 
reservation in which people have donated a 
large variety of items. 

“The kids up there don’t often have 
shoes without holes in them,” NRF member 
Jody Osceola said. “This is poverty I don’t 
think anyone in the Seminole Tribe can even 
grasp. There are no business prospects in 
Pine Ridge, and the land is barren and harsh. 
They rely on help from the government. It’s 
really sad that in America in 2012 this kind 
of poverty exists.” 

Pine Ridge faces the following issues: 

• The 3,469-square-mile reservation 
is the poorest in the U.S. and is home to a 


population estimated at 40,000 people of 
various Sioux Tribes. 

•It is the eighth-largest reservation in 
the country. 

•Only 84,000 acres out of the 
reservation’s 2.2 million are suitable for 
agriculture. 

•Unemployment is between 80-85 
percent; 49 percent of the population live 
below the poverty level. 

• There is little economic industry. 

• It has the highest infant mortality rate 
in the U.S. 

•Many families have no electricity 
most of the year and no telephone service, 
running water or sewers. 

•Life expectancy is 48 years for 
men and 52 years for women, the lowest 
anywhere in the western hemisphere, except 
for Haiti. 

“The drinking water isn’t always safe, 
the youth centers are run down, the housing 
and community facilities are dilapidated,” 
Wilson said. “We wanted to provide direct 
service to the people and make sure it goes 
to a lot of places on the reservation.” 

Led by Wanda Bowers, the Seminole 
Princess Committee helped collect clothing, 
baby items, linens and school supplies for 
Flandreau Indian School. The Culture 
instructor at the school is a judge for the 
Seminole Princess Pageant. 

“We have been collecting clothing for 
the school since 2006; it’s a year-round 
effort,” said Bowers, also an NRF member. 
“We send them as soon as the boxes get 
filled up. As long as the clothes are clean, we 
will accept anything. We’ve sent everything 


from prom dresses to pencils. They really 
appreciate the donations.” 

For the 124 students at the Wounded 
Knee School, NRF members Paula Bowers- 
Sanchez, Caroline Gama and Wilson went 
shopping for toys. Armed with names, 
grades and ages of each student, the 
threesome divided up the list and hit the toy 
aisles at Target. 

Last year, they bought generic gifts for 
different ages. This year, they knew what the 
students wanted. Fifth- and eighth-graders 
requested radios. The shoppers found dark- 
haired Barbie and Monster High dolls, but 
most of the Disney princesses were blondes. 
Regardless, they filled baskets with the 
dolls, popular action figures, games, Legos 
and other non-battery operated items. 

“Our focus is on the children,” said 
Gama, an NRF committee member. “We 
want to give them a Christmas they will 
remember.” 

The NRF is in the application process 
for a federal 501(c)3 nonprofit designation, 
which should be finalized in the next few 
months. When that occurs, the organization 
will be able to solicit for and accept cash 
donations, as well as donations and 
merchandise from corporations. 

“Just a handful of people conceived this 
and are now implementing it,” Wilson said. 

To get involved in the Native Relief 
Foundation or to donate goods for the 
holidays, email GloriaWilson2@semtribe. 
com, WBowers@semtribe.com or Jody@ 
osceolaoperations .com. 


+ See more NRF photos on page 6A 
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From left, Gloria Wilson, Caroline Gama and Paula Bowers-Sanchez shop for toys at Target for 
children in Pine Ridge. 


Big Cypress celebrates 
Snake Road groundbreaking 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Snake Road 
has a shape so distinctive it can easily 
be identified from 40,000 feet in the air. 
With 34 curves, the narrow two-lane road 
clearly resembles a snake writhing its 
way from Interstate 75 to the Big Cypress 
Reservation over the course of 19.6 miles. 
A notoriously dangerous road, it will soon 
become safer thanks to a new construction 
project to renovate it. 

About 1 00 people, including Tribal and 
federal dignitaries, attended a ceremonial 
groundbreaking for the $4-million-plus 
project on Nov. 30 at Big Cypress. Many 
attendees have lost loved ones or know 
people who have been injured on Snake 
Road and hope adding safety features will 
prevent accidents in the future. 

“It used to take all day to get here,” 
Chairman James E. Billie said. “I remember 
Lady Bird (Johnson) wanted the straight 
road to be curved to make it more scenic. 
That road has injured a lot of people and 
took some lives. Hopefully, now it will be 
a safe road.” 

While on the campaign trail in the early 
1960s, Lyndon and Lady Bird Johnson 
noticed the rundown and unattractive state 
of the nation’s highways. When Johnson 
became president, Lady Bird pushed for 
beautification of the highways, which 
resulted in the passage of the Highway 
Beautification Act in 1965. Snake Road 
was built in the late 1960s as part of that 
program. 

“If Lady Bird would have had to drive 
Snake Road, she would have changed her 
mind about the curves,” President Tony 
Sanchez Jr. said. “If you live out here, when 
it is dark, it’s a dangerous road. As the 


Tribe grows, more demands will be placed 
on the road. We have the opportunity to 
correct the issues with the road.” 

The 4. 3 -mile project stretches from 
100 feet east of the Junior Cypress Rodeo 
and Entertainment Complex to the northern 
boundary of the Big Cypress Reservation. 
Funding comes from the Federal Highway 
Administration and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The two current 10-foot-wide 
lanes will be expanded to two 14-foot- 
wide lanes with a 16-foot- wide paved 
median; a 5 -foot-wide sidewalk on the east 
side of the road; and a 12-foot- wide multi- 
use path on the west side. An improved 
drainage system, including culverts and 
pipes, will be added, in addition to lighting, 
guardrails and protective crossing features. 
The schedule for completion is September 
2014. 

“This is a great thing for the Seminole 
Tribe,” said M. Franklin Keel, director 
of the Eastern Region of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. “Across the nation, Indian 
roads are in disrepair and don’t meet safety 
standards. This will give the Tribe a safe, 
well-maintained road. Safety factors are 
the most important issue here.” 

The Tribe has worked on obtaining 
federal funding for this project since 2005. 

“This is a good moment,” said Big 
Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank. “The 
community has looked forward to having 
good, safe roads for a long time. But this 
isn’t the finishing point. All that money for 
federal funding takes lobbying.” 

The Tribe is working in conjunction 
with the Miccosukee Tribe to secure 
additional funding for the most dangerous 
and curviest part of Snake Road leading to 
1-75. 

+ See SNAKE ROAD on page 7A 


President Sanchez attends 
Tribal Nations Conference 


BY KATHRYN ST0LARZ 
Copy Editor 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — President 
Tony Sanchez Jr. took home new ideas for 
preventative health care and networked 
with Department of Energy officials 
regarding solar energy at the White House 
Tribal Nations Conference on Dec. 5. He 
joined 565 other federally recognized 
Native American Tribes, and Alaska 
Native Villages, invited to hear remarks 
from U.S. President Barack Obama and 
eight members of his cabinet. 

“It’s very important that we show up 
in D.C.,” President Sanchez said. “We 
always need to have that presence.” 

Obama hosted the conference for the 
fourth consecutive year, continuing his 
2008 election campaign promise to improve 
and expand dialog with Indian Country and 
prompting one Tribal leader to playfully 
introduce him as “the first American Indian 
president.” The conference convened at the 
Department of Interior headquarters. 

“Now three years ago, I was proud 
to see that this conference was the largest 
gathering of Tribal leaders in our history,” 
Obama told the crowd. “And back then, an 
event like this was rare. It’s gotten routine.” 

The overall message resounded 
throughout the day: the U.S. government 
has come a long way in its relations with 
Indian Country, but there’s more to do. 
Tribal members voiced their concerns, and 
cabinet members expressed their desires to 
help. 

“Just as America is going through a 
process of trying to deal with the economy, 
the unemployment, getting people more 
educated, those are the same issues [Native 
Americans] are dealing with,” President 
Sanchez said. “We all have the same 
concerns, just on various degrees.” 

The day kicked off with a presentation 
of colors by the Native American Women 
Warriors, accompanied by representatives 
of the Navajo Code Talkers, including 
Peter MacDonald Sr., friend of the 
Seminole Tribe. 

After a flag song and invocation, 
U.S. secretaries made opening remarks, 
representing the departments of Interior, 
Education, Treasury, Commerce, Health 
and Human Services, and Agriculture. 

A midday breakout session divided 
Tribal leaders into five groups, giving 
Tribes an opportunity to help shape federal 


policy. President Sanchez attended the 
session on Healthcare, Education and 
Youth. He said diabetes gravely concerns 
the Tribe, and he wanted to learn how other 
Tribes not only treat but also prevent such 
health issues. 

“I want to understand what Tribes 
are doing across the nation,” President 
Sanchez said. “We don’t always need 
to reinvent the wheel... There are a lot of 
Tribes that are focusing on health in many 
aspects.” 

President Sanchez hopes to grow 
a closer partnership among the Tribe’s 
Recreation and Health departments in the 
near future as a means of preventative 
health care. 

“Recreation and Health need to be 
joined at the hip,” he said. “We don’t want 
to have to rely on medication.” 

Fort Mojave Tribe Chairman Timothy 
Williams shared how his Tribe participates 
in CrossFit, an exercise program that 
emphasizes cross-training. 

“He’s a great resource,” President 
Sanchez said of the Chairman, whom he 
previously consulted about solar energy. 

The other breakout sessions discussed 
the following topics: Governance and 
the Nation- to -Nation Relationship ; 
Law Enforcement and Disaster Relief 
Economic Development, Housing and 
Infrastructure ; and Cultural Protection, 
Natural Resources and the Environment. 

The President networked with several 
other officials at the conference, including 
Department of Energy staff regarding the 
Tribe’s move toward solar energy and 
Secretary of the Interior Ken Salazar. 

He also took the opportunity to 
promote a product the Tribe recently 
launched: the tobacco-free Seminole 
Unconquered electronic cigarettes. He 
informally demonstrated the product to 
several attendees and hopes to meet with 
Obama and the first lady early next year to 
promote the only electronic cigarette made 
in the U.S. 

Although he didn’t get to speak with 
Obama at this year’s conference, President 
Sanchez met him on three previous 
occasions and plans to attend Obama’s 
inauguration. 

“I think he has done a good job in 
enforcing the executive order that the 
federal government has consultation with 
the Tribe,” President Sanchez said. 

+ See CONFERENCE on page 6A 
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Editorial 


A season of sadness and joy 


No time for cruise control 


• James E. Billie 

K ind of neat sitting underneath this 
round chickee, by the old fire, my feet 
back in the old grass roots. Feels good. 
Smoke getting in my eyes and burning. Makes me 
know that I’m still alive. It’s kind of neat inside 
my house, too, where we can smell the aroma of 
the cedar Christmas tree and its dying leaves. Man, 
that’s good. 

I just can’t believe that Christmastime is here 
again. It’s a little sad and joyous at the same time. 

It’s sad because it reminds us that a lot of our 
older Seminole people have passed on this year. 
It’s sad that they are gone now. At the same time it 
is happy for those of us who are still here and can 
enjoy the many pleasures the Seminole Tribe can 
give us. 

We are a lot more fortunate than most people 
in the world. I never dreamed the Seminole Tribe 
would ever be at such a prosperous state. That 
gives me some mental relief that no one is really 
going to starve in the Seminole Tribe. 

At the same time, I still see newspapers and 
people writing stories about Christmas, but they do 
not use the word “Christmas.” They say “Xmas.” 
It continues to baffle me how some people don’t 
believe in Jesus Christ, so they put a cross over 
Christ and call it Xmas. So, in my family we still 
have Christ in our Christmas, so I hope you people 
will do the same thing. 

I saw a story set in California the other day 
where some town was banning the Nativity scene. 
I thought that was one of the oddest things I had 
seen in my life. What is this world coming to? 
Whatever it is, the residents still overcame the ban 
by using real live people instead of mannequins. 
They managed to have their Nativity scene. 

I have always enjoyed Christmas. The first 


time in my life I ever 
got a present was at 
Christmastime. It 
was at the old First 
Baptist church along 
Stirling Road. And it 
was a sack of candy 
and oranges. I was 
about 4 or 5 years 
old when I saw that. 

It was such a happy 
occasion for me 
because, boy, I really 
loved candy. And all 
the sweet things that 
you can get ahold of. That was the only time that I 
remember getting a bag full of candy, so that was 
probably the first present I ever got. 

I remember when I first saw Santa Claus, 
he scared the living you-know-what out of me. 
I almost crawled underneath my grandmother’s 
dress trying to get away from him. Nowadays, I 
wonder who that Santa Claus was. It was probably 
Sunny Claus. Back in those days, there was a 
Canadian Indian couple known as Sunny Claus 
and Shirley who used to come down here and 
minister to the Seminoles quite a bit last part of the 
‘40s and ‘50s. 

Hopefully, we will all have a good Christmas 
and start the New Year together. 

So, I would like to say to everybody in the 
Seminole Tribe, as well as friends and employees 
and whoever reads this paper - even though I may 
not know you - Merry Christmas and have a good 
New Year. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

James E. Billie is Chairman of the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida. 



Seminole Unconquered 
electronic cigarettes will be 
first made in U.S. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The electronic cigarette 
industry is poised to become big business, and the 
Seminole Unconquered brand is preparing to be a 
significant player in the field. 

“This is going to be life-changing,” President 
Tony Sanchez Jr. said. “For me, this is about the 
humanitarian side; we will affect the world.” 

Tobacco-related illnesses kill nearly 6 million 
people every year worldwide, according to the 
World Health Organization. The Campaign for 
Tobacco-Free Kids reported that about 400,000 
Americans die from tobacco use annually. 

The Tribe is currently looking into building a 
manufacturing plant in Broward County. Virtually 
all electronic cigarettes are made in China, so the 
Tribe’s plant will be the first on U.S. soil, said John 
Cameron, CEO of Safecig. In addition, Gaming 
recently passed a new policy that allows electronic 
cigarettes in all non-smoking rooms at the casinos, 
Hollywood Board Rep. Chris Osceola said. 

The Tribe partnered with Safecig to produce 
the brand. In addition to Seminole Unconquered, 
the Tribe will seek out other businesses that want 
their own brand or private label and produce those 
as well. Examples include sports teams, businesses 
and hotels. The Tribe will manufacture all private- 
label brands. 

“Native Americans gave us tobacco, and now 
the Seminoles are giving us electronic cigarettes,” 
Cameron said. “A lot of people will be making 
electronic cigarettes, but we want to make the best 
and the safest electronic cigarette.” 

Cameron, who hasn’t had a tobacco cigarette 
since January 2011, feels like an anchor was 
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Seminole Unconquered electronic cigarettes. 
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President Tony Sanchez Jr. is with John Cameron, 
Safecig CEO. 


taken off him when he started smoking electronic 
cigarettes. He no longer smells like smoke nor does 
he wake up in the middle of the night to smoke. 

Electronic cigarettes provide nicotine 
without any harmful, carcinogenic chemicals. The 
ingredients are vaporizing fluid, distilled water, 
natural flavors, essential oils and nicotine, all of 
which are approved for human consumption. In 
addition, they mimic the physical act of smoking 
for the user. 

“Electronic cigarettes are like having a cell 
phone connected to a donut,” Cameron said. “They 
are electronic devices you consume.” 

Cameron believes that properly marketed 
electronic cigarettes will save lives. Those who 
use electronic cigarettes will continue to get the 
nicotine their bodies crave without being ostracized 
for their addiction. 

“There is going to be a revolution in what 
people smoke,” Cameron said. “We will impact 
more humans than penicillin did.” 

The Tribe plans a national launch of the product 
next year. Seminole Unconquered electronic 
cigarettes will be widely available at stores, smoke 
shops and casinos. They are currently available 
online at www.seminolecig.com. Once the brand 
is launched, a national marketing campaign will 
follow. 

“We have to tell the world about it,” President 
Sanchez said. “It can’t be the world’s best kept 
secret.” 


• Tony Sanchez Jr. 

A s the Seminole Tribe continues to grow, not 
only financially, but in all ways, including 
membership, there will always be issues that 
we have to address. We must make sure that we maintain 
our financial power, keep reinforcing the need for our 
youth to be educated and continue to address the ongoing 
challenges to our sovereignty. There will never be a time 
where we can say, “Let’s put it on cruise control.” 

That was evident when I traveled to Washington, D.C. 
recently, to attend the Tribal Nations Conference hosted by 
the White House. My observations at this event made me 
realize, more than ever, how blessed we are. While back 
home the Seminole Tribe is wrestling with how to control 
its membership growth and better manage the financial 
success that we have, other Tribes were focused on making 
sure their health coverage - that they are entitled to by the 
trust responsibility of the United States - is continued. 

It occurred to me, while very important, health 
coverage is just not one of the priority issues that we 
Seminoles talk about. With our success, we don’t give 
it a second thought. The current status of the Seminole 
Tribe is well documented in Indian Country because of 
our success. We enjoy a certain notoriety. People always 
want to talk to me. They always want to know what is the 
secret to our success. Well, there has been a lot of trial and 
error. We have definitely made our share of mistakes along 
the way. 

When I am asked, I tell Tribes, “First of all, you need 
to determine what it is you ultimately want to achieve. At 
that point, you will see what you need to do.” They want 
to know our “secret,” but they never ask me what mistakes 
we have made. I think that is more important, to learn from 
mistakes - not only your own but others as well. 

The trip to Washington was - no matter how many 
times you have been there, no matter how many times you 
have met with various Cabinet members - enlightening. 
You are definitely reminded that, hey, as people in the 
administration change, our fight as Indians will always 
continue. I think the Obama administration has been very 
good about making sure that American Indian Tribes do 
have a serious presence. 

For me, personally, I wanted to hear and further 
understand Obama’s message for Indian Country and 
also to lend support for up-and-coming Tribes and those 
who are just struggling to survive, day in and day out. We 
accommodate other Tribes when we can, share our stories, 
offer our help, but, more importantly, we remind other 
Tribal leaders, “Hey look, we Seminoles have been very 
fortunate. We count our blessings. We don’t take anything 
for granted. This is a fight that you have to fight as well.” 

Tribal members can take comfort in knowing that we 
are going to continue to be visible and continue to fight for 
our sovereignty. 

The economy has had a lot to do with the current 
onslaught of legislative attacks on Indian sovereignty. 
States have budget deficits to deal with, so when the 
economy was good, hey, there was more than enough tax 
base to satisfy their budget requirements. That, however, 
is not the case today. What we are seeing today is just a 
symptom of the economic downturn. 

Here in Florida, we will have to continue to fight the 
annual casino legislation battles. It would be nice if we 
didn’t have to, but that is the environment that we are in 
today. However, given that issue, we have shown that 
we have still been able to protect our market. We don’t 
necessarily view the state as a bad guy. They have the 
same issues as we do, trying to take care of the citizens 
of Florida without having to raise taxes or transfer burden 
to the business owners. In fact, we are looked upon by the 
state as an opportunity to help some of their problems. 

In terms of dollars and cents, the Seminole Tribe pays 
more to the state than anybody around. It’s because of 
our level of success that we pay so much. It’s not exactly 
labeled as a tax. Because of our agreement with the state, 
we must pay for our privilege, and we pay more than 
anybody else around. But I think that, in order for us to 
continue what we have and protect what we have, that is a 
scenario that will continue to exist... unless the state feels it 
can do better by opening gaming up statewide. 

At which point we would not have to pay them 
anything. 

But the state has seen that even when they had given 
in to the pari-mutuels, gave them slot machines, what the 
state was promised never materialized. They have not 
delivered. On the other hand, we have been committed to 
the Compact and we have made our payments, on time, to 
the state. We are a known quantity, a proven quantity. 

That is another factor that will go in our favor when 
it is time to renegotiate the Compact. Where other people 
come in and make promises, the Seminole Tribe delivers. 

Gov. Rick Scott definitely has been very cautious 
around this issue. Gaming is a very touchy, sensitive 
subject, and I can understand the approach he has taken. 
It’s not just a straight black and white issue. There are 
many different positions people can take. Scott has to 


compromise; he has to deal 
with us and deal with them. 

I have had the opportunity to 
speak with him on two separate 
occasions when he came to 
visit us at the Hollywood 
Seminole Reservation. I take 
that as a sign that, hey look, if 
someone is willing to take the 
time and visit us and try to find 
out what we are, it can’t be a 
bad thing. 

While we are talking 
about the level of success we 
have had, the Tribal members 
need to know that with the Tribal prosperity, there is a cost 
associated with it, not only in terms of dollars and cents 
but also in terms of personal sacrifice. Someone has to be 
in Tallahassee. And someone has to be in D.C. And when 
you have to be in those places, you know what? You are 
sacrificing a lot of precious time away from your family. 

All of us must understand it is no different than the 
sacrifices made by our ancestors. We are just continuing 
on the path that set us in motion. Just because we have 
to travel somewhere, it is not all fun and games; It’s long 
hours, and it’s personal sacrifices - I know this is what 
we signed up for. Sometimes I think that gets lost in 
everything that we do. 

I think, at times, Tribal members understand what 
we are trying to do, and there are times when I get the 
feeling some people are waiting for the other shoe to fall 
off so they can see, “See, nothing’s changed. It was just a 
show. Now, the real colors start to show up.” Take a look 
at the people who are in there; take a look at their past. A 
leopard doesn’t change its spots. As long as we continue 
to be transparent, however, some of those apprehensions 
that people have will eventually subside, maybe not 
completely, but they will subside. 

I can understand where Tribal members question, 
“Hey, what are we doing?” because some of the things we 
are doing are things you can’t touch or feel... changes in 
policies, administrative changes, not always something 
where you can walk out the front door and say, “Hey, I 
see it.” 

I can understand where some of the insecurity may 
come from. But, I think if the people took the time and 
really started digging in and really started looking at the 
changes that have been put into place, they would really 
be surprised. It is a testament to this administration. We 
are not in trouble. You don’t see any stories where the 
Seminole Tribe is not able to fulfill our obligations. 

Take a moment and just look back and see where we 
were at 50 years ago versus where we are today. Where 
once no bank would give us a loan, now we enjoy a level 
of success that has everyone lining up to conduct business 
with us. Once, we had to go knock on numerous doors 
before somebody would eventually open up and say, “All 
right. OK. I’ll take a chance.” We don’t have to do that 
now. 

Despite our internal challenges, we have managed 
to keep our heads above water and continue to be more 
prosperous. In order to keep the current momentum going, 
there is still a lot of work that needs to be done. We must 
continue to work on our social issues and educate our 
youth and position them to be the leaders of tomorrow. 

That’s not only a dream and a desire, it is our 
responsibility to make that happen. 

This Board of Directors has been very adamant on 
keeping information flowing freely to our constituents - 
not only when we have good news to tell but also when 
we experience a rough patch. We will come in and tell you 
when we are going through difficult times, and we will 
balance that with a plan of action: Here is what we are 
doing to address this situation and start experiencing some 
positive results. As long as you keep that information 
coming, the less likely that people are going to start 
rumors or take the first thing they hear as gospel and start 
spreading that. 

This is the time of the year where everyone tries to 
get a lot of work accomplished because of the upcoming 
holidays. We do it with the thought firmly in mind that we 
must make good decisions and not make hasty decisions. 
As the elected President, I have been very fortunate to 
have the current Board of Directors to work with. 

That is not to say we don’t have disagreements, but 
the disagreements create opportunities to discuss and 
explain the thought process, which may get someone to 
change his mind. This Board will continue to act with the 
Tribal members’ best interests at heart. 

As we finish up the year with the Christmas holidays, 
from the entire Board of Directors, Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year. Be safe. 

Sho-naa-bish. 

Tony Sanchez Jr is President of the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida, Inc. 



Letter to the Editor 

Dear Editor: 

I was more than a little disappointed at the low number of people who attended our Veteran’s celebration at 
Brighton on Nov. 2. This was our annual Tribalwide event to honor and show our respect for our proud warriors. 
More people should attend this event. 


Moses Jumper Jr. 
Big Cypress 
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Community A 


- 



Eileen Soler 

Tribal leaders at the Big Cypress Reservation cut the ceremonial ribbon on opening day of the new Agnes Cypress Boat Ramp. 


Word’s out on a fishing secret 



Eileen Soler 

The new Agnes Cypress Boat Ramp at the remote end of Huff Bridge Road on the Big Cypress 
Reservation lets the secret out about a formerly covert fishing spot. 


Agnes Cypress 
Boat Ramp 
opens in BC 

B Y EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Bass, snook, 
catfish, you name it. If a fish swims in the 
Everglades, it’s as good as dinner on the 
Big Cypress Reservation. 

“I’d eat (fish) all day long, especially 
if grandma made it,” said Big Cypress 
Councilman’s assistant Wovoka Tommie. 
Tommie said he could also fish all day long, 
typically hooking 5- to 6-pound catches out 
of a secret fishing hole deep off the fringe 
of cattle land owned by Agnes Cypress. 

“We grew up fishing and hunting out 
here. It’s part of our pastime,” Tommie 
said. “But if there is a ‘honey hole,’ you 
don’t talk about it.” 

On Dec. 5 at a ribbon cutting for the 
newly constructed concrete and rock-edged 
Agnes Cypress Boat Ramp, access to the 
best kept secret at the end of Huff Bridge 
Road was made easier to get to and was 
opened for the asking. 

Only Tribal members are permitted to 
use the ramp, which is secured behind a 
locked chain-link fence. A key to the lock 
is available only as requested through the 
Seminole Police Department. 

Tommie said Agnes Cypress donated 
the land for the ramp, which her son Shane 
Cypress suggested to Tribal leaders two 
years ago. The $43,000 project took two 
years to complete from idea to approval, 
funding, land clearing and construction. 

Agnes Cypress was unable to attend 
the opening ceremony because of illness 
and Shane Cypress was called away to help 


another Tribal member, but Agnes Cypress’ 
daughter Jeannette Cypress, director of 
the Big Cypress Traditional Preservation 
Department, spoke for her brother and 
mother. 

“My brother wanted to give back to the 
community, and my mother was grateful 
for so much in her own life that she was 
happy to give the land. Both told me to tell 
everyone, ‘Thank you,”’ she said. 

Big Cypress Councilman Mondo Tiger 
said he was fortunate to have spent much 
of his youth also fishing off the land when 
it was hush-hush from many other people. 

Then, the natural brush was thick and 
the land wet. Boys (and some men who 
spied to find the place) had to trek around 


3 -foot-deep marsh to launch flat-bottomed 
jon boats off the bank that, from years of 
discreet use, made a good enough slide into 
the water. 

“Now, whenever a Tribal member 
donates land to the community, it means that 
we are all fortunate to use it,” Councilman 
Tiger said. 

Big Cypress Board Rep. Joe Frank 
agreed - with a bit of pretend hesitation. 

“We all grew up here fishing. We’d 
come out with a cane pole and whatever 
grasshoppers we could get,” he said. “I 
hope more fishermen come out here to fish, 
and I hope they don’t catch anything and 
leave all the fish for me.” 


Tribal members attend skateboard 
contest in memory of Alex Cypress 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

POMPANO BEACH — Alexander 
Blaine Cypress lived a short, but memorable 
life. Alex, who passed away unexpectedly 
in May at 21 years old from pneumonia, 



Beverly Bidney 

Tanoke Billie, 8, skates in the bowl during a 
contest held in Alex Cypress’ honor on Dec. 1. 


loved extreme sports and competed often 
in skateboarding contests. In his memory, 
his mother and aunts started the ABC 
Foundation to provide scholarships to other 
kids who are part of the extreme sports 
culture. 

Alex spent much of his youth on the 
Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota 
with his mother, Bobbi “BJ” Billie. 

“Alex was a guy who would give you 
the shirt off his back,” BJ said. “He was 
family oriented; we were always a very 
close-knit family. If I didn’t know where 
he was, one of his aunties did. He was very 
proud to say he was a Seminole, he went 
to the Com Dance, and his hero was his 
grandpa. His first tattoo was a mural of my 
dad (Chairman James E. Billie) wrestling 
a gator.” 

The foundation sponsored the 
Alexander Blaine Cypress Memorial 
Skate Contest at the Circus Bowl skate 
park in Pompano Beach on Dec. 1. About 
85 people came to watch 22 competitors, 
including a few Tribal youngsters, take 
their turns doing tricks on their skateboards. 
The family donated the prize money: $200 
for the intermediate category and $300 for 
advanced skateboarders. 

“We needed to show love and share 
memories of my nephew,” said Tommi 
Billie, Alex’s aunt. “This is what he loved 
to do. He taught all our children how to 
skate, and that’s how they remember him.” 

ABC Foundation will award 


scholarships of $5,000-$ 10,000 to high 
school seniors in Broward County public 
schools who are involved in extreme 
sports. Both Tribal and non-Tribal students 
can qualify for the scholarships. Because 
most scholarships are given to kids in 
traditional sports, this will fill a niche that 
was previously unaddressed. 

“Alex skated all the time, but I never 
saw him compete,” said Edna Bowers, 
his great aunt. “I wish I did; I would have 
filmed it. He never told us when he was 
competing; he would just go do it.” 

Those who couldn’t fit inside the 
compact viewing area of the Circus 
Bowl gathered under the tent outside to 
watch the action on a large flat-screen 
monitor. Musicians played outside, kids 
practiced their best skating moves in the 
parking lot, and people purchased T-shirts 
commemorating the event. 

Alex left a 9-month-old daughter, 
Marilyn Annah-belle Cypress, who was 
born a month premature. BJ believes she 
was born early so she could see her father, 
who passed away one month later. 

“He wasn’t a traditional guy, but he 
always stayed with us,” BJ said. “Every 
morning, he would ask if I was awake and 
say, ‘I love you.’ I don’t get my morning ‘I 
love you’ anymore.” 


+ See more SKATE photos on page 7A 


Registration open for 
new workshop at NLC 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — The Native 
Learning Center (NLC) will offer a free 
workshop geared toward Native Americans 
interested in starting a business and those 
who already own a Native business. 
Registration is now open. 

The Indianpreneurship workshop will 
contain business courses that represent the 
challenges, experiences and opportunities 
for Native American entrepreneurs. 
NLC partnered with Oregon Native 
American Business and Entrepreneurial 
Network (ONABEN), the creators of 
Indianpreneurship , to offer the two-day 
workshop from March 5-6. According 
to their website, ONABEN provides 
curriculum, training and organizational 
consulting focused on developing 
entrepreneurship in Indian communities. 
Founded in 1991 by four Oregon Indian 
Tribes, ONABEN serves Indian business 
development organizations nationwide with 
a mission to increase self-reliance among 
Tribes. 

“This particular curriculum is called 
Growing a Business in Indian Country ,” 
said Veronica Hix, executive director of 
ONABEN and a Cherokee Tribal member. 
“I can’t say enough about continuous 
education, even if you’ve been in business 
for 10 years.” 

Indianpreneurship instructors will 
pull the most important concepts from 
the course’s manuals and will touch upon 
business planning, marketing, financials 
and government contracting. Hix said the 
workshop is interactive, featuring many 
classroom activities. 

“You’re working together with your 


Native 

Learning Center 


facilitator, as well as with the participants,” 
she said. “You’re not being talked at; you’re 
being pulled in.” 

Preston Steele, director of Training 
and Technical Services at the NLC, said 
the center decided to offer the workshop 
because they knew Tribal members had an 
interest in the curriculum. The workshop, 
however, will be limited to 30 attendees to 
allow for more one-on-one attention. 

“If there is something they’re interested 
in to sustain themselves and work for 
themselves, this is definitely a good way to 
do that,” Steele said. “I think it’s important 
for Tribal members to attend because 
[ONABEN] is an organization that’s very 
keen on the types of grants available and 
how to secure those funds.” 

A portion of the workshop will 
discuss government set-asides available to 
minority-owned businesses, Hix said. She 
also mentioned that the workshop is a great 
networking venue and a great way to get 
some refresher courses in business. 

“I think it’s important for aspiring 
entrepreneurs and existing business owners 
to be aware of who’s in their business area 
willing and wanting to help them with their 
business needs,” Hix said. 

Anyone interested in growing his or 
her business or starting a new business 
venture is encouraged to attend. 

For more information or to register, 
call 954-985-2315. 


Business profile: 
Sweetgrass & Serenity 
Spa Salon Boutique 



Beverly Bidney 

Crystal and Cory Wilcox are in Sweetgrass & Serenity Spa Salon Boutique. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Crystal Wilcox 
wanted to start a business but wasn’t sure 
what she wanted to do. While attending 
a 5-year-old’s birthday party with her 
daughter at a beauty salon in Fort Myers, 
she was inspired to open a salon of her own 
in Big Cypress. That dream has become a 
reality with the opening of Sweetgrass & 
Serenity Spa Salon Boutique on Nov. 13. 

“I wanted to open a business on the 
reservation for the community so they don’t 
have to drive 30 minutes to get their hair 
done,” she said. “Now, if we can only get a 
bank and a grocery store.” 

Crystal, a cosmetology student at 
iTECH in Immokalee, never saw herself 
in the beauty industry until now. Having a 
daughter, Jalee, 7, changed her perspective. 
Crystal enjoys helping other people find 
their beauty. 

Owned with her husband, Cory 
Wilcox, Sweetgrass & Serenity is a full- 
service salon, spa and boutique. The salon, 
located in the old Bureau of Indian Affairs 
building, has separate rooms for hair, nails 
and facials and for the boutique. Before 
they opened, the Wilcoxes renovated the 
entire 1 ,000-square-foot building and put in 
new plumbing and electricity to prepare it 
for business. 

“The initial startup was a challenge,” 
said Cory, who also owns Native Land 
Works, which clears land in preparation 
for new houses. “Big Cypress has never 


had a salon, and we are providing services 
and making people happy. Hopefully, the 
business will continue to grow.” 

Services offered include hair care for 
men and women, facials and peels, waxing, 
makeup application, manicures and 
pedicures. The salon offers specific services 
on different days of the week. Wednesday, 
for example, is barber day, and Tuesday, the 
esthetician is there to give facials. Future 
services will include massages and possibly 
chiropractic services. The hairdresser and 
nail technician are available daily. 

The boutique also features Native 
American-made jewelry, handmade purses, 
flower arrangements and customized flip- 
flops and cell phone cases. 

“Reactions from the community have 
been good,” Crystal said. “We’ve been 
pretty busy, and people are glad we’re 
here.” 

The Wilcoxes believe more businesses 
could do well in Big Cypress. 

“Just follow your dreams and run with 
it,” Cory said. 

Sweetgrass & Serenity is located 
across from the Big Cypress Field Office 
at 31025 Josie Billie Highway. Hours are 
Tuesday through Friday, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m.; 
weekends are by appointment only. For 
more information, call 863-902-1224 or 
email SweetgrassAndSerenity@aol.com. 

If you are a Tribal member and business 
owner who would like to be featured in The 
Tribune, email BrettDaly@semtribe.com. 
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Tampa community gathers for Family Fishing Day 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Ruth Osceola “rescues” a catfish from the community pond. Most of the fish 
caught were released at another nearby pond, which the Tribe is trying to 
restock on the Lakeland property. 




Paul Simmons gives Nigel Osceola some casting lessons. 


Peter B. Gallagher 




Peter B. Gallagher 

Paul Simmons hug-hunches up a tree to retrieve 
an errant cast. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Anthony Holmes is the youngest to catch a fish. 



Peter B. Gallagher 

Put a worm on the hook, cast the line, catch the catfish, reel it in. Tampa Dominic Osceola-Lugo is a proud fisherman. 
Liaison Richard Henry shows how it’s done. 


Peter B. Gallagher Peter B. Gallagher 

It’s Dorian Osceola’s turn to hold the new puppy, 
Jonah. 



DECEMBER 26 - JANUARY 1 | 9:30 AM - 5:00 PM DAILY 

As YOU TURN TIE PAGES OF OUK HISTORY, 

I A NEW CHAPTER WILL APPEAR. 



ENJOY 

MICCOSUKEE FASHION SHOWS, 
ALLIGATOR DEMONSTRATIONS, 
NATIVE AMERICAN FOOD, 
DANCERS, STORYTELLING, 
ARTS & CRAFTS, 

MUSIC AND MORE! 


DMISSION , 

$13 ADULTS /$9 CHILDREN 712 
CHILDREN 6 & UNDER FREE 

PURCHASE TICKETS AT MICCOSUKEE.COM OR AT THE GATE 


FREE SHUTTLE SERVICES 

AVAILABLE FROM MICCOSUKEE RESORT & GAMING CALL 305.925.2555 


Bain or shine event. Subject to change or cancellation wilhout notice at the discretion of 
management. No pets or coolers allowed. 
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Senior profile: Hollywood resident Marcellus Osceola Sr. 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — World-class 
trapshooter, former Councilman and 
founder of the first Seminole smoke shop, 
Marcellus Osceola Sr. knows success. 

“There’s nothing I can’t do,” he said. 

Marcellus, 67, is a man of determination 
and focus who cares deeply about his Tribe 
and family. He also likes to kick back 
and have a good time, cracking jokes any 
chance he gets. 

He didn’t have it easy growing up, and 
he appreciates how far he’s come. 

On Oct. 22, 1945, Tribal members 
Charlotte and Bill Osceola arrived at 
Broward General Hospital, where Charlotte, 
Snake Clan, delivered their first child, 
Marcellus. 

Living under an open chickee on the 
McDaniels Ranch just north of Big Cypress 
for his first five years, Marcellus remembers 
a simpler time with no air conditioning, 
no plumbing and no electricity. Kerosene 
lanterns lit the way, and fishing passed the 
time. 

“When you don’t have anything, you 
never think about it,” he said. 

His father operated a bulldozer on the 
ranch and his mother raised the children. 
She also made clothes, beaded and worked 
for the Miccosukee Independent Baptist 
Church in Hollywood and later as a secretary 
for the Tribe. It was a tough time for many 
Seminoles, and some worked alongside 
the migrant workers, picking tomatoes or 
oranges for little pay. 

By the time Marcellus turned 6, the 
Osceola family moved into a one-room, 
reconditioned bath house in Hollywood to 
send their children to school nearby. 

“My dad never went to school, so he 
wanted me to be better than him,” Marcellus 
said. His mother’s education ended in the 
sixth grade at an Indian boarding school in 
North Carolina. 


Marcellus studied at Dania Elementary, 
Stirling Middle and McArthur High, where 
he graduated in 1964. He also enrolled in 
two trade schools, one for auto mechanics 
at Northeast High, and one for diesel 
mechanics in Miami. 

Life had its own way of educating him 
outside the classroom. His father spoke 
mostly Mikasuki to him because he only 
knew broken English, and his mother spoke 
Mikasuki and Creek. 

“I know a lot of it, but I don’t use it 
enough,” he said. 

His parents also taught him about 
religion, raising him in the Miccosukee 
Independent Baptist Church in Hollywood, 
where he sang in the church choir and 
played guitar. 

“They were hard-core Baptist,” he said. 
But he formed his own thoughts through the 
years, deciding, “You don’t have to go to 
church to talk to God.” 

In addition, Marcellus learned from his 
father how to hunt, shooting his share of 
deer and hogs and grabbing alligators out of 
the water with his bare hands at night. And, 
he still has all his fingers. 

“If I needed advice, I’d always ask my 
dad until he couldn’t help me no more,” he 
said. He spent much of his time with his 
father, his brother, Raymond, and his uncle 
Jimmie Osceola. He also enjoyed hunting 
and fishing with Howard Tommie and 
Eugene, Truman, Paul and Dan Bowers. 

Being an athlete was also important 
to Native Americans while Marcellus was 
growing up, so he played baseball, softball 
and bowling. He said sports were how 
Indians gained some respect from white 
society, even though whites discriminated 
against them and usually refused to play 
them. 

“They treated black people better than 
they treated Indians back then,” he said. “It 
wasn’t all that great.” 

Marcellus experienced this firsthand, 
not just in sports, but also out on the streets. 


He walked into a Hollywood gas station to 
find two bathrooms labeled “Black” and 
“White” with no option for Indians. Some 
stores wouldn’t serve Indians either. But 
Marcellus wouldn’t put up with disrespect. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Marcellus Osceola Sr., 67, ranked among the 
top 50 in the world in trapshooting. He still 
competes today. 


“I was always accepted because I made 
them accept me,” he said. 

His fearlessness also came out in a 
few hobbies he picked up. In his early 
20s, he drag raced his brother’s ’57 Chevy, 
winning a couple trophies along the way. 


He’s always been a sharp shooter with a 
gun, having ranked among the top 50 in 
the world in trapshooting, which he still 
competes in today. 

Yet, Marcellus has a softer, romantic 
side. At the encouragement of his cousin 
Moses Osceola, he even learned ballroom 
dancing, swooning the ladies with his 
knowledge of the Waltz and Cha-Cha. 
Three wives, seven kids, 13 grandkids and 
a couple great-grandkids later, he is single 
and dating, always picking up the bill. 

Marcellus loves spending time with his 
family and cherishes them. Like his father, 
Marcellus wanted a better education for his 
kids, so he paid for their private schooling. 

“I went to public school, and I wanted 
them to be better than me,” he said. “You 
always want your kids to be better than 
you.” 

Marcellus is particularly proud that five 
of his children work for the Tribe. 

“I taught them that the dividend 
shouldn’t be the only thing they should live 
off,” he said. “I want them to know it wasn’t 
always like this.” 

Marcellus has worked for the Tribe 
most of his life. As a teen, he ran the gift 
shop at the Indian Village, and he was a 
carpenter apprentice with Henry Gopher, 
learning form work and building concrete 
columns in Hallandale. 

He feels most accomplished about 
pioneering the sale of discount cigarettes 
on Seminole reservations in the late ‘70s. 
His Seminole smoke shop was the first, 
once located on US-441 in what was then 
considered Dania. He believes it contributed 
to the Tribe’s financial success. He also 
started shops in California and New York. 

Being an entrepreneur comes naturally 
to Marcellus by working hard and asking 
the right people for help. 

“If there’s something you don’t know, 
somebody out there knows it,” he said. 

After operating cranes, he started a 
lawn maintenance business for the Tribe. 


He moved back to Big Cypress for a 
few years to head a construction project 
draining ditches and adding culvert pipes on 
the rez and continued his lawn maintenance 
work, mowing along Snake Road with his 
father. He returned to Hollywood when he 
finished the culvert job. 

His next venture was a debris removal 
company on the Hollywood Reservation, 
which he still owns today. He also started 
an equipment business, Osceola Land 
Clearing, doing earth-moving, excavation 
and demolition jobs on and off the 
reservations. 

Marcellus also served as Hollywood 
Councilman for five terms in the ‘70s and 
early ‘80s, a position his son Marcellus W. 
Osceola Jr. holds now. 

“My dad was explaining to me how the 
Council took care of the people,” he said. 
“That’s what it’s always about.” 

He said Tribal members kept voting 
him into office for this reason: “They respect 
me because I don’t run a welfare program.” 
He promoted hard work, not just handouts, 
which wasn’t always popular. 

“The Tribe didn’t have money then,” 
he said. But that changed when Howard 
Tommie opened the Tribe’s first bingo hall 
and Marcellus started discount cigarette 
sales. He watched the money pour in, and 
in the late ‘80s, monthly dividends were 
enacted. 

After his time in office, Marcellus ran 
the Indian Action Team Program, teaching 
Tribal members how to operate heavy 
equipment to earn a living. 

He is now in his second year as 
Chairman of the Tribe’s Land Use 
Committee and is a member of the Gaming 
Commission. 

He takes on all this responsibility for 
the benefit of the Tribe. 

“It’s my kids and grandkids,” he said. 
“I want them to see what it’s like to be a 
member of something special... I’m not 
done yet.” 


Pictures from the past: 
rich history in black and white 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — A photography 
exhibit at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum 
provides a rare outsider’s glimpse into 
Seminole Tribal life from more than a 
century ago. 

For Tribal member Wanda Zepeda who 
attended the Dec. 7 opening of Camera- 
Man: the Seminole through the lens of 
Julian Dimock , the nearly two dozen duo- 
tone photographs taken in 1910 reminded 
her of her own childhood not too long ago. 

“When I saw the canoes, so many 
memories came flooding back. We used 
to ride them all the time; we’d go to Corn 
Dances. . .It makes me want to do it all over 
again,” she said. 

Moments captured in time depict daily 
camp life before motor cars, concrete homes 
or store-bought conveniences; mothers and 
children washing laundry outdoors; women 
grinding corn; children playing in a canoe; 
men repairing camp chickees. 

In other photos, families pose for 
the camera dressed in beaded and silver 
jewelry and traditional Seminole garb. Men 
were capped in turbans decked in feathers 
or European straw and felt hats. Chickees 
were surrounded by lush wetlands as far as 
the eye could see. 

Familiar surnames like Tiger, Cypress, 
Tommie and Billie are included in many 
photo captions. 

On opening day, high school students 
from Ahfachkee School on the Big Cypress 
Reservation and middle school boys from 
Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School on the 
Brighton Reservation received a special 
tour of the exhibit. 


“That’s my grandmother,” and “That 
looks just like my grandfather,” could be 
heard in whispers as students huddled in 
groups to check out Dimock’s work. 

More Dimock photographs from 1910 
are published in Hidden Seminoles , a 200- 
page book available in the Museum Gift 
Shop. The book was co-written and edited 
by former Florida Museum of Natural 
History curator Jerald T. Milanich and Nina 
J. Root, a former director of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

Milanich, on hand for the Ah-Tah-Thi- 
Ki opening, said he received a call in 2008 
from Root encouraging him to come see 200 
glass negatives from the Dimock collection 
of nearly 3,000 negatives that were gifted to 
the American Museum of Natural History 
in the 1920s and then forgotten. 

“I’d put the negatives in the scanner, 
and it was like magic. We were seeing the 
images for the first time in 100 years,” 
Milanich said. 

Dimock was the son of wealthy New 
York financier Anthony Weston Dimock 
who, after several successes and failures, 
enlisted his son as “camera-man” for 
adventure-driven expeditions from 1903 
to 1913 in the United States’ Deep South. 
Much of their travels were documented in 
magazine articles, which Anthony wrote and 
Julian illustrated using two cumbersome 6 
l A by 8 l A cameras - a single-lens camera 
and a tripod-view camera. 

In 1910, Julian was commissioned 
by anthropologist Alanson Skinner, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, to 
document the Unconquered Seminoles 
living in the Everglades. 

Clothing and other artifacts collected 
during the expedition, such as silver 
pendants and sticks used for playing ball 


games, are also on display. 

Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki director Anne 
McCudden said the show, which runs 
through Dec. 9, 2013, serves many interests, 
including history, photography, geography 
and culture. 

“It’s the perfect example of what every 
museum wants to offer. Everyone would 
want to see it,” she said. 

Museum curator John Moga said the 
photos have inspired Tribal members to 
come forward with more information than 
Dimock originally provided. Names of 
previously unidentified people, locations of 
camps and cultural information have been 
added to prior descriptions. 

Most of the photos were taken in what 
is now the Big Cypress Reservation. In fact, 
Brown’s Boat Landing, where the 1910 
expedition landed, was located less than a 
mile from the current Big Cypress Landing 
store and restaurant on Snake Road. 

“I bet that through oral histories passed 
down from generations, all of the camps 
and all of the people, not only on Big 
Cypress but on Miccosukee (Reservation), 
can be identified,” Milanich told Ahfachkee 
students. “It’s a project, but it’s one that can 
be done today in air conditioning.” 

Later, when students gathered between 
two rows of historic canoes, the Museum’s 
Traditional Arts and Outreach coordinator 
Pedro Zepeda encouraged them to honor 
their heritage by learning the Seminole 
ways. 

“But when you are learning to make a 
basket or play stickball or stitch patchwork, 
don’t just learn about the object. Learn 
the origins, the history, the stories, the 
language,” he said. “There is so much 
knowledge that goes with our culture.” 



Eileen Soler 

Vistors to the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum discuss historical photographs from 
the exhibit. 


Eileen Soler 

Students from Ahfachkee and Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School have a 
chance to check out historic canoes at the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum. 



Russell Osceola gets 
keys to new home 


BY ANDREA H0LATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — The Housing 
Department handed over the keys to 
senior Russell Osceola’s new home 
recently, after just a few months of the 
building process. 

Osceola worked closely with the 
Seminole Housing Department from 
start to finish on the building process. 
The department helped by setting him up 
with project manager A1 Huggins, who 
supervised the project. 

“He helped me with everything,” 
Osceola said. “He would suggest things 
like colors, door handles and light 
fixtures.” 

Prior to his new home being built, 
Osceola lived at the same homesite for 
12-plus years in a modular home. 

“Before that, my mother was still 
alive, so I lived with her,” Osceola said. 

Osceola needed a new home because 
his old house’s base started to deteriorate, 
he said. 

His new home consists of almost 
3,000 square feet of living space, 
including three bedrooms, a game room, 


two bathrooms, a large living room, a 
dining room, an inside laundry room, a 
carport and a screened porch. A far cry 
from the old modular, the new house’s 
amenities include granite countertops, 
solid wood cabinets, stainless steel 
appliances, high-efficiency heating and 
air conditioning to keep monthly bills 
low, hurricane-impact-rated windows 
and doors, and a generator to power the 
home, if needed. 

Osceola said he appreciates his new 
home and the extended space it provides 
for his family to visit. 

“I have my sisters come up every 
once in a while, and my son Russell 
Jr. and his wife come by and cook 
me dinner,” Osceola said. “We are all 
enjoying it.” 

He also said he had a good experience 
working with project coordinator Carrera 
Gopher and the Housing Department. 

“It’s hard when you are by yourself, 
so it’s nice when you got somebody with 
you to suggest things,” Osceola said. “A 
lot of people don’t like to wait, but it’s 
worth waiting for. If you are getting a 
home, put in for it and be patient; it will 
come around.” 



Andrea Holata 

Russell Osceola’s new home features granite countertops, solid wood cabinets and stainless 
steel appliances. 
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Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Team Tampa celebrates after winning Break the Ice . The youth raced against other reservations to John Jimmie, from Immokalee, races to be the 
see who could unroll an iced shirt and put it on first. first to put his potato in the bucket. 


Brighton Reservation hosts third 
Police Explorers Field Day 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — To keep youth 
engaged in positive activities, the Seminole 
Police Department held the third Police 
Explorers Field Day from Nov. 17-18 at the 
Fred Smith Rodeo Arena in Brighton. 

About 60 youth ranging from ages 6-16 
from Immokalee, Big Cypress, Hollywood, 
Naples, Tampa and Brighton met for a day 
of fun-filled activities. 

“This event represents the Police 
Explorers and the camaraderie between the 
Tribal members and different reservations,” 
Police Chief William Latchford said. “It 
promotes teamwork, discipline, and it gives 
time for the kids across all the reservations 
to fellowship with each other and interact 
with the police officers.” 

He said the friendly competition 
among peers will also allow the winning 


reservation to have bragging rights. 

After youth set up their camping tents, 
they were divided into teams by reservation 
and then competed against each other in 
team-building activities, including Face the 
Cookie , Break the Ice , Potato Picker and 
Shirt Off My Back. 

They worked together to devise 
strategies to help their teams finish first 
place, an honor Tampa won. Immokalee and 
Hollywood tied for second, while Naples 
took third, Brighton fourth and Big Cypress 
fifth. 

“Basically, [the Police Explorers] 
teaches life lessons; it adds on to what is 
already being done in the homes from the 
parent’s standpoint,” Chief Latchford said. 
“It gives [youth] an extra added tool for 
their life and whatever direction they go.” 

Brighton SPD Officer Colleen Hardin 
organized the event and said the Police 
Explorers program offers many lessons. 


“It helps to build leadership with 
the youth and community involvement 
because they don’t always get to see or 
spend time with one another on perspective 
reservations,” Officer Hardin said. “These 
[youth] are going to be the future leaders.” 

Hardin said Field Day takes place 
quarterly and will be held on each 
reservation. 

And even with 101 Tribal youth in the 
Police Explorers program, Chief Latchford 
encourages more to join. 

“There are a lot of kids out there that 
we would love to have in the program,” he 
said. “We would love to bring them into 
the Police Explorers program and open 
their minds and their hearts to not just law 
enforcement but to a world of service.” 

For more information about the Police 
Explorers program, call 954-967-8900. 



Andrea Holata 

Destiny Jimmie and Ashley Faz work together to 
keep the balloon from falling during one of the 
Police Explorers Field Day events. 


Andrea Holata 

Members of team Naples work together during the Break the Ice game. On Nov. 17, the Police 
Explorers participated in their third Field Day on the Brighton Reservation. 


+ More NRF 


photos from page 1A 




Beverly Bidney 

Gloria Wilson, Christine McCall and Wanda Bowers sort clothing in the storage unit. 


Beverly Bidney 

Jody Osceola throws a bag of goods to Pete 
Osceola on the truck. 




Bobbi “BJ” Billie gathers bags of donated clothing. 


Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Jody Osceola loads items donated by the Seminole Hard Rock Hotel & 
Casino. 


Red Bam celebration 
planned for Jan. 26 


BY PETER B. GALL AGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Proud and 
precarious, like a lone weathered cowboy 
standing still in a gusty green field, the 
historic Red Barn withstands the ghostly 
fade of time. 

Windswept, battered, craggy and 
gnarled, the cypress-planked barn was 
once bright red and full of community. 

Built in 1941 by the Indian Division 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Red Bam was the hallowed centerpiece 
of the Brighton Reservation, where the 
13 stables held the top cowboys’ horses, 
thick nails hung heavy leather saddles, 
hay was stored in the loft above, and the 
first flames of Tribal government were 
fanned at meetings and get-togethers 
among the poor Seminole Indians. 

The beloved Red Bam, 16 years 
older than the organized Tribe itself, was 
the Seminoles’ first town hall. 

Seminole Indians have worked 
cattle since the fleeing conquistadors left 
their horses and cows. But the Seminole 
Wars and the depression that was Florida 
after the Civil War scattered the Indians 
and depleted their first industry. To 
jump-start it again, the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs sent a herd of Apache cows and 
Brahma bulls to the Seminoles in 1936. 
Five years later, the Red Barn was built, 
along with a water tower and troughs 
where cattle were treated for ticks and 
disease. Today, the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida maintains one of the largest calf- 
producing operations in the country. 

The old Red Bam hasn’t been 
regularly used since the 1960s. 

The main part of the reservation 
has moved 3 miles east, and Hurricane 
Wilma took its original wood shingle 
roof in 1985. Worried the sacred barn 
might fall, the Tribe held it together 
with a shiny steel roof in 2005. Still, the 
elements of rot and disrepair robbed the 
grand icon of its splendor. It was home to 
termites and an owl that swooped from 
the loft to scare intmders. The doors 
fell off, the wooden walls pocked and 
developed holes, and the unforgiving 


heat of the cmel Okeechobee sun took 
its toll. It was used as a haunted house 
during Halloween, and believing the bam 
harbors ghosts of old cowboys, children 
stay away to this day. 

On Jan. 26, the Seminole Tribe is 
inviting Tribal members and the public 
to the Brighton Reservation to take part 
in a ceremony celebrating the planned 
rejuvenation of the Red Bam, including 
the unveiling of a roadside historical 
marker, a National Register of Historic 
Places plaque and conceptual sketches 
of several restored Red Bam scenarios 
created by Hard Rock International 
designer Rob Schaeffer. It may anchor 
a park, serve as a museum or even be 
restored as a working bam for 4-H 
students. 

So far, only necessary stmctural 
repairs are planned for implementation. 

“We want to hear from the 
community. We want to know what the 
people envision for the future of this 
precious historical structure,” said Tribal 
architectural historian Carrie Dilley, who 
wrote the successful National Register 
application. 

Scheduled is a midday program 
of music and history, beginning with 
a 10 a.m. cattle drive by the Seminole 
Cattlewomen’s Association. Seminole 
Media Productions will present its film 
about the Seminole cattle program and 
interviews with Tribal cowboys who 
remember the Red Bam in its heyday. 

A raffle/sale of Tribal arts and crafts 
and items donated by local businesses 
will be conducted, and prints from an 
original “en plein air” painting of the 
Red Bam by artist Dorothy Gardiner 
will be sold; all money collected will be 
earmarked for the Red Bam rejuvenation 
project. 

There will be remarks by Tribal 
officials, a rib-eye steak dinner for all 
attendees and music from the Andy 
Buster Band. 

Portions of this article were 
originally published in FORUM, the 
magazine of the Florida Humanities 
Council. 



Photo courtesy of Peter B. Gallagher 

Prints of this recent painting by artist Dorothy Gardiner will be raffled off at the Red Barn 
celebration on Jan. 26. 


♦ CONFERENCE 

From page 1A 


However, he would like to see more 
consultation with Tribes before enacting 
legislation that would affect Indian Country. 

Also during the conference, Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury Neal Wolin 
announced new proposals laying out broad 
exclusions of certain benefits from income 
that Indian Tribal governments provide to 
Tribal members; Tribes have developed 
programs to address their unique social, 
cultural and economic issues, and the new 
guidelines seek to provide certainty on 
what benefits fall under the general welfare 
exclusion from income. 

“It’s a win for Tribes across the 
country,” President Sanchez said. 

Closing comments came from 
secretaries of Transportation and Labor, and 
Obama capped off the conference with his 
address, highlighting his administration’s 
strides with Indian Country. 

“We focused on justice and Tribal 
sovereignty,” Obama said. “Longstanding 
legal disputes like the Cobell case have 
been resolved. I signed into law the Tribal 
Law and Order Act, which is helping to 
fight crime. These are all important steps, 
but we’ve got more work to do.” 

Obama said he hopes to continue 



Kathryn Stolarz 


President Tony Sanchez Jr. holds a proclamation 
from U.S. President Barack Obama, in which 
he vowed to improve relations with Native 
Americans. Tribal leaders were given a copy at 
the conference. 

improving Tribes’ economies and quelling 
domestic violence. He asked federal 
officials to support small Tribal businesses 
and to improve federal protection of sacred 
sites, on which a report was released Dec. 6. 

“We’re going to keep working together 
to make sure that the promise of America is 
fully realized for every Native American,” 
Obama said. 



THE WHITE HOUSE 
TRIBAL NATIONS CONFERENCE 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

B'&AL NATIONS CDNFiRf NCt 


I F HOUSE 

‘S Cl " r FREMtI 


Photo courtesy of Tami Heilemann 


U.S. President Barack Obama addresses Tribal leaders during the Tribal Nations Conference. 
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Shovels in hand, dignitaries prepare to move the dirt signifying the start of the Snake Road renovation project. 


Beverly Bidney 


♦ SNAKE ROAD 

From page 1A 


“We’ve watched this little road 
take lives for years,” said Big Cypress 
Councilman Mondo Tiger. “Joe and I have 
worked together to get this done. The road 
hasn’t been worked on since the 1970s, 
and a safer road is needed for this growing 
community.” 

Residents of Big Cypress will certainly 
benefit from the improvements, but it will 
also help the Fire Department, including 
the paramedics, respond to emergency calls 
more easily and safely. 

“Lady Bird wanted to make sure every 
road built had an aesthetic value. Now we 
are finally able to make some changes to the 
road,” said Mike Tiger, the Tribe’s treasurer. 
“Before Snake Road, it used to take two 
and a half hours to get from Hollywood to 
Big Cypress. You had to go up and around 
Clewiston on two-lane roads. When you did 
it every day, it was a long, hard trip.” 

U.S. Congressman Alcee Hastings 
sent a letter congratulating the Tribe on 
the groundbreaking. Representatives from 


the offices of Sen. Bill Nelson and U.S. 
Congresswoman Debbie Wassermann 
Schultz spoke about the significance of 
the upgraded road to the Tribe’s safety. 
Members of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Federal Highway Administration and the 
Florida Department of Transportation also 
spoke at the ceremony. 

“We want to preserve the quality of 
life during the project and after,” said Stan 
Rodimon, Chief Community Planning and 
Development Officer, who oversees the 
project. “The drainage system will cut down 
the mosquito population.” 

Although some were nostalgic for the 
allure of Snake Road, safety is the most 
important aspect of the renovation. 

“I’ll miss the road because I always 
enjoyed what Lady Bird did, but I also know 
the road well,” Chairman Billie said. “New 
people don’t know the hazards of the twists 
and turns. I’ve lost cousins and friends on 
the straight part of the road, too. At night, 
you’ll be driving and the next thing you 
know a 10-foot alligator, wild hog or deer 
will cause you to go off the road. You just 
have to go slow and be careful. For a guy 
that grew up and lives out here, I’ll miss it.” 



Seminole Media Productions archive photo 

An aerial shot shows Snake Road’s winding curves. 


The Tribal Register 
of Historic Places 


SUBMIT TED BY CARRIE DILLEY 
Architectural Historian 

During the past two years, the Tribal 
Historic Preservation Office (THPO) has 
worked to establish a Tribal Register of 
Historic Places. The department created 
the Tribal Register as a way to recognize 
the cultural resources - historic camps, 
buildings, structures, archaeological sites 
and other places where cultural practices 
and beliefs are recorded or are known 
through oral tradition - that are highly 
significant to the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida. 

Having a Tribal Register also helps 
the department fulfill its duties as a THPO, 
as outlined in its Historic Preservation 
Plan required by the National Park 
Service. 

Prior to establishing the Tribal 
Register, THPO had two ways of 
recording and recognizing historic 
properties: the Seminole Site File and the 
National Register of Historic Places. 

The Seminole Site File (SSF) is an in- 
house repository of the cultural resource 
information (including information about 
historic, archaeological and architectural 
sites) on the Seminole reservations and 
other relevant lands. It includes hundreds 
of listings and has helped THPO preserve 
critical information for the Tribe. The 
SSF is a list of all recorded sites. 

The National Register of Historic 
Places, administered by the National 
Park Service, is a list of properties of 
exceptional significance on the national 
level. THPO has completed two National 
Register nominations to date - the Red 
Barn in Brighton and the Council Oak in 
Hollywood. 

However, many important Seminole 
sites do not meet the strict requirements 
of the National Register. 

“The THPO realized the need for 


creating a classification and descriptive 
system that mirrored the National Register 
but was in tune with the specific cultural 
nature of Seminole Sites,” said David 
Brownell, THPO research assistant. 

Therefore, the Tribal Register of 
Historic Places was bom. 

The Tribal Register of Historic 
Places, maintained by THPO, serves to 
designate, protect and/or preserve the 
properties listed while increasing the 
awareness about the places of cultural 
significance for the Tribe. Listing a 
property requires extensive research, 
including Tribal member interviews, 
background studies and site visits. 

By investigating the importance of 
these places, THPO can facilitate the 
designation, protection and preservation 
of these sites for future generations 
in a manner decided upon by the 
Tribe. Options could include simply 
documenting the site, installing historical 
markers or educational signage, or a full 
reconstmction of historic elements of the 
property. 

These cultural resources help 
demonstrate the identity of the Seminole 
Tribe, and if they are not protected or 
recorded, their significance could be lost 
forever. 

Some examples of properties listed 
are the Little Charlie Micco Camp, the 
Billy Bowlegs Camp, the Council Oak, 
the Old Hollywood Cemetery and the Red 
Bam. 

Tribal Register information is not 
published to the outside but is readily 
available for Tribal members. 

If you would like to suggest a 
property to be nominated to the Tribal 
Register or would like more information, 
contact Carrie Dilley at CarrieDilley@ 
semtribe.com or 954-364-5210. Be sure 
to look for highlights from the Tribal 
Register in upcoming issues. 


+ More SKATE photos from page 3A 




Beverly Bidney 

Members of Alex Cypress’ family pose for a picture at the Memorial Skate Contest. 


Beverly Bidney 

A skateboarder does a trick at the Circus Bowl. 


Beverly Bidney 

From left, family friend Nicholas Andrews, Tommi Billie, Circus Bowl owner Jason Ranft, Bobbie 
Billie, BJ Billie and Mariann Billie are at the event. 





Beverly Bidney 

Seminole kids watch as a skateboarder grinds by on Dec. 1. 


Beverly Bidney 

Nushee Billie, 6, Alena Stockton, 10, and Tanoke Billie, 8, are at the event. Alena Stockton, 10, skates in the bowl. 


Beverly Bidney 



THE POLICE 

KNOW YOUR RIGHTS 

DO YOU? 

Call Me For A FREE Consultation 


RICHARD CASTILLO 

954 . 522.3500 

Since 1 990 1 have protected rights like yours. 
My office defends dui's, drug offenses, 
suspended license, domestic violence, and 
all felonies and misdemeanors. 

24 HOURS A DAY 

The hiring of an attorney is an important decision that should not 
be based solely upon advertisement Castillo worked as a Public 
Defender in Broward County from 1990-1996 and has been in 
private practice for nine years. In 1995 he was voted the Trial 
Attorney of the year. He graduated from Capital University in 
1989 and was admitted to the Florida Bar in 1990, Federal Bar in 
1992, and the Federal Trial Bar in 1994. 


Seminole Moments: Cattle history 



Andrea Holata 

As part of the Seminole Moments series presented by the Ah-Tah-Thi-Ki Museum, Community Outreach specialist Willie 
Johns speaks to employees at the Chupco Youth Ranch in Fort Pierce over lunch on Dec. 5. Johns explained the history of 
the Seminole Tribe’s cattle program and its importance to the Tribe. 
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Seminole Police Department welcomes 
two more officers into their ranks 


Jackie Burdette retires 
after 1 8 years of service 


BY ANDREA HOL ATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Dispatcher Jackie 
Burdette, from the Seminole Police 
Department, retired after 18 years of 
service to the Tribe. 

Coworkers, family and friends 
joined Burdette for a celebration in 
her honor to congratulate her at the 
Brighton Seminole Police Department 
on Nov. 30. 

Burdette began working for the 
Police Department after the unfortunate 
passing of her husband forced her to 
look for a job. Prior to that, she focused 
on raising a family. 

“There was an article in the 
newspaper and my daughter [saw] it, 
so I applied,” Burdette said. 

After a thorough background check 
and interview, Burdette was hired as a 
dispatcher for the Police Department. 

In the position, Burdette took calls 
and dispatched officers when needed, 
and until recently, she dispatched for 
the Fire Department as well. 


Burdette said it’s a bittersweet 
retirement. 

“I enjoyed the communication 
with the Tribal members,” Burdette 
said. “Trying to help them whenever 
they needed it. . .1 made a lot of friends 
out there... And, of course, I am going 
to miss my officers and coworkers.” 

She admits adjusting to retirement 
will be hard because she spent the last 
18 years going out to the reservation 
to work every day. She does, however, 
look forward to catching up on lost 
time with her family. 

“I love working in my yard on 
my flowers and spending time with 
my family,” Burdette said. “I have two 
grown children who have children, and 
I missed out on a lot of that while I was 
working.” 

Burdette also looks forward to her 
free time. 

“I look forward to enjoying the rest 
of my life and try and do what I want to 
do for a while.” 


Ringing in the new year safely 


BY BRETT DALY 
Senior Editor 

DAVIE — The 284th Police Academy 
class graduated from the Institute of Public 
Safety on Dec. 5, and among the graduates 
were two new officers of the Seminole 
Police Department. 

Michael S. Sprouse and Joshua L. 
Williams underwent 770 hours of training 
over a six-month period in the areas of 
physical, academic and firearms training to 
earn the honor of serving in law enforcement. 
During the ceremony at Broward College’s 
Central Campus, Seminole Police Chief 
William Latchford presented the officers 
with their SPD badges. 

For Sprouse, entering law enforcement 
was an easy choice. He’s had an interest 
in the field since his childhood and always 
had a desire to serve the public. Despite 
the demands placed on him and his fellow 
cadets during the academy, Sprouse thrived. 
He served as his class treasurer - a position 
his class elected him to - and earned the 
runner-up title in academic proficiency with 
a grade point average of 97 percent. 

“The police academy was very nerve- 
racking the first day,” Sprouse said. “I 
can remember showing up and not really 
knowing anyone. We were able to bond 
and stick together. We came together and 
accomplished our goal.” 

Williams, too, always considered a 
career in law enforcement. He said he 


looked up to a friend’s father who was in 
law enforcement and was interested in a 
career that protects and serves. The Police 
Academy gave him that chance. Although 
he didn’t know the other 14 cadets in his 
class, he quickly developed bonds with 
them all. 

“We turned out to be brothers and 
sisters,” Williams said. “The best part was 
the camaraderie and getting to know each 
other.” 

Broward County Commissioner Chip 
LaMarca addressed the class during the 
graduation ceremony, encouraging the 
cadets to remember the reasons they took 
the job: to protect family, friends and 
neighbors. 

“We will demand much from you,” he 
said. “We will expect you to protect us from 
those who may do us harm; we will expect 
you to be good role models to our children; 
we will expect you to protect our homes, 
schools and businesses. Our expectations 
will be high, but I am confident you will not 
only meet but exceed them.” 

Both Sprouse and Williams will serve 
on the Hollywood Reservation, and they 
look forward to the experience. 

“That’s one of the greatest benefits of 
working with the Seminole Department,” 
Sprouse said. “It’s such a small department 
and a close-knit community that they’re 
there to support you. You’re not just a 
number in the department; they know you 
by name.” 



Brett Daly 

Police Chief William Latchford gives Joshua 
Williams his SPD badge during the graduation 
ceremony on Dec. 5. 


SUBMI TTE D BY WILLIAM R. LA TC HFORD 
Police Chief 

Where has the time gone? As New 
Year’s Eve arrives, a night of fun to 
celebrate the beginning of a new year 
will too. Regardless of how you enjoy the 
festivities, please keep in mind the safety of 
you and your families. In the ever-popular 
arena of social media, it is fun to share your 
whereabouts and plans, but be careful about 
posting where you are, and especially take 
caution with advertising that you are not 
home. 

Should your plans involve celebrations 
that include alcohol, remember to have a 
designated driver. Under no circumstances 
should anyone drink and drive. 

Also, be on guard of your surroundings. 
Fireworks are a beautiful part of many 
New Year’s Eve events, but please take 
precautions to keep young children safe 
around them. If hiring a babysitter for 


the night, be sure 
he or she has CPR 
certification, has 
babysitting training 
and has verified 
references. This will 
allow you to enjoy 
your night knowing 
your children are safe 
and in good care. Remember, if something 
does not feel right, it probably isn’t. Taking 
preventive measures is key. 

My staff and I are honored and thank 
you for allowing us to keep each of you 
safe in our communities this past year. 
Seminole Police Department warmly 
wishes you and your families a healthy, 
safe and prosperous New Year. As you 
embark on making resolutions and plans 
for the coming year, remember to enjoy 
and appreciate the wonderful family and 
friends that surround you. 


All Family Ministries 
offers variety of courses 






Seminole Tribe Fire Rescue 


presents 



Did you know that New Year’s Day is the deadliest for 

pedestrians? 


• Avoid the rush of traffic and arrive early to the destination for your New Year’s Eve 
celebration. Make plans in advance to stay overnight in case you decide not to drive home. 

• Designate a sober driver, rent a limousine or hire a taxi cab for the evening. Never allow an 
intoxicated person to operate a vehicle. 

• Always wear your seatbelt, do not text and be cautious of other drivers because they may be 
under the influence of alcohol. Call 9-1-1 or *347 (FHP) to report a vehicle that is swerving 
on the roadway. 

• Attend a local professional fireworks show as opposed to personally handling consumer 
fireworks. Even sparklers can ignite clothing and cause serious burns to children and 
adults. 

• Celebratory gunfire (which is oftentimes confused with fireworks) produces stray bullets 
that strike the heads, shoulders or feet of innocent victims when firearms are discharged 
into the air. 

• Make sure that your smoke alarms are working by pushing the test button. 



“Smo^e alarms save lives” 


SUBMITTED BY HOLLY BI LLIE 

Health Department Program Manager 

BRIGHTON — All Family 
Ministries, located on the Brighton 
Reservation, is under the leadership 
of Pastor Bill Blomberg. The ministry 
currently offers several opportunities to 
further your education. 

Finances: A course on finances is 
offered Sunday mornings. The materials 
for this course come from Financial Peace 
University, a Dave Ramsey presentation. 

Relationships: This class is offered on 
Wednesday night and is titled The Power to 
Love. It was developed by John Glenn, of 
Freedom Ranch Ministry. 

Bible College: This program is a three- 


year Bible College course. The materials 
are purchased from Faith Bible Institute. 
The founder and instructor for these 
classes is John Yates. Faith Bible Institute 
provides a chronological study of the entire 
Bible and a Bible college diploma upon 
completion of all classes. More than 33,000 
students worldwide have participated in 
this program, including Brighton residents. 

Brighton residents Alice Sweat, Ivan 
Bruised Head and LeAnna Rae Billie 
graduated from Faith Bible Institute. 

For more information on Faith Bible 
Institute or other classes offered through 
All Family Ministries, contact Reina Micco 
at 863-634-8046 or Rita McCabe at 863- 
634-4826. 
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Ivan Bruised Head. 
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LeAnna Rae Billie. 


Tampa Seminoles, YMCA 
form healthy partnership 


BY PETER B . GALL AGHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TAMPA — Marsha Roberts had a 
problem. 

The Recreation director for the Tampa 
Seminoles had no facilities for either youth 
or adult Tribal members to work out, play 
games or participate in sports. 

The smallest of the Seminoles’ 
residential reservations, Tampa’s 
community had been relocated from the 
actual reservation lands in 2004 when the 
Tribe’s new Hard Rock Hotel & Casino 
occupied the entire footprint of the original 
trust land. 

“People were living all over the place 
- Plant City, Brandon, Lutz, you name it,” 
Roberts said. 

More than 900 acres purchased by 
the Tribe in Lakeland is awaiting official 
federal recognition as trust land, a process 
that can take years. 

“Someday, most everyone will be back 
living together in a community again. But 
until then, I felt we had to do something,” 
she said. 

Maureen “Mo” Chiodini offered a 


viable solution. 

The associate vice president of 
membership and programs for the Tampa 
Metropolitan Area YMCA came up with 
a unique partnership idea for the Tampa 
Seminoles - a regional membership 
that would allow any Tribal member to 
use any YMCA facility in Polk, Pasco, 
Hillsborough and Pinellas counties. 

While YMCA corporate memberships 
are common, it is believed this is the first 
such arrangement between the YMCA and 
an American Indian Tribe, Chiodini said. 

“They just walk up and show their ID 
cards and they can participate in anything. 
We’ve got kids in youth sports, gymnastics, 
dance,” she said. “Parents can exercise in 
group and family programs as well. It’s 
going real well.” 

The program began in October and 
has proven popular with Tribal families, 
Roberts said. 

“Tribal members know the other 
Seminole reservations have gyms and pools 
and sports fields,” she said. “Now, Tampa 
has them all over this part of Florida, easily 
accessible from wherever they are living.” 
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Historic Dania photographs 
featured in research notebook 


SUBMITTED BYTARA BAC KHOUSE 
Collections Manager 

In September’s column, we introduced 
a recently acquired research notebook that 
originally belonged to Francis Frost White. 
White was an employee with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and worked on the Dania 
Reservation during the first half of the 20th 
century. 

The notebook contains hundreds of 
items that date mainly from 1919 to the 
late 1930s. It consists of a variety of items, 
including research reports, newspaper 
clippings and photographs. 

As we began to catalog the items 
in this notebook, we focused first on the 
photographs. The photographs document a 
wide variety of people, camps and events. 
Some of the people in the photographs are 
identified but not all of them. We would like 
your help in identifying some of the people 
in the photographs this month and in the 
future, as we continue our investigation. 

This month, we have three photographs 
from the notebook. The photogenic man 
in a cowboy hat in Photograph 1 is Jack 
Osceola, and the photograph is dated 
March 18, 1935. It’s fantastic and rare for 


a museum to know the exact date of the 
photographs in its collection. This is not 
usually the case, as most photographers do 
not take notes or label their photographs. 

We know the photographer of the other 
two photographs is Dwight R. Gardin, of 
Brighton, but the people of the photographs 
are not identified. We think that these faces 
are recognizable and that someone might 
be able to tell us who they are. If we have 
this information, we’ll be able to provide 
the photos to family members who come 
and search the Museum’s archives for 
pictures of relatives. 

This is one of the most important 
services we provide, and we would like to 
help more people. 

If you know who these people are, 
please call the Museum at 877-902-1113 
and ask for the Collections Division. If you 
identify a member of your family, we can 
also give you a copy of that picture, and 
we will search the Museum’s collection for 
other pictures of your family member. 

If you would like to view the research 
notebook, to look for pictures of your 
family or to see anything else in the 
collection, please contact the Museum 
to make an appointment, or just drop by 
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Photograph 1: Jack Osceola, March 18, 1935. 


at your convenience and ask to speak to 
someone in the library. 
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Photograph 2: Two unidentified men stand next Photograph 3: Four unidentified young women sit on a stone wall, 
to each other. 
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Hah-Tung-Ke: 

John Paul Walters 


BY PETER B. GALL A GHER 
Special Projects Reporter 

TALLAHASSEE — In the early 
1980s, former Florida State University 
music therapy student John Paul Walters 
decided to leave Tallahassee for the hill 
country of Texas. A friend named Martha 
offered him a room at her house while 
he contemplated the move. She lived in 
the historical town of Miccosukee, an 
unincorporated community in northeastern 
Leon County not far from the Florida- 
Georgia line. 

“I was mesmerized by the area,” 
said Walters, a singer/songwriter who 
performed in the Meisburg & Walters 
musical duo for the previous five years. 

“I was only planning to stay six 
months, but I stayed a year,” he said. “I 
hated to leave.” 

His walks around the countryside, the 
stunning panorama views, the rolling hills 
dotted with ponds and lakes, the cool, still 
nights, the rural culture - “all the beautiful 
things about the area” - led Walters to 
put his thoughts on paper. The result: 
Miccosukee in My Mind. 

During the 18th century, the town 
of Miccosukee (located at the junction of 
Veterans Memorial Drive and Moccasin 
Gap Road) was a major center of the 
Miccosukee Tribe, which often fought 
armed battles with white settlers. The 
town was originally mapped by the British 
in 1778 and first called Mikasuki with 60 
homes, 28 families and a town square. 
Some 70 gunmen protected the town. It 
was the capital of the short-lived State of 
Muskogee. 

In 1 8 1 8, Gen. Andrew Jackson invaded 
the village, defeated village Chief Kinhagee 
and drove the Indians south. Eventually, 
the area had a U.S. post office, schools, 
churches and stores and became a center 
of Leon County cotton plantations. During 
the Civil War, soldiers from Miccosukee 
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Songwriter John Paul Walters. 


enlisted in Company K, 5th Florida Infantry 
and Company B, 1st Florida Cavalry. 

After the Civil War, the area reverted 
to farms. During the 1890s, wealthy 
industrialists established quail hunting 
plantations and large ranch estates, 
removing thousands of acres of land 
from agricultural production. The town 
essentially became a ghost town after the 
boll weevil infestation of 1918 and the 
Great Depression a decade later. 

Walters no longer performs the song, 
which is only available on iTunes. For 
the past few years, he has suffered a rare 
disease called spasmodic dysphonia, a 
neurological disorder that causes spasms 
of one or more muscles of the larynx 
(voice box) during speech. National Public 
Radios Diane Rehm, bluegrass guitarist 
Tony Rice and Robert F. Kennedy Jr. are 
among the notables who have suffered 
from this neurological disease. 

“I really miss the performing and 
singing, but I have to accept the fact I 
cannot really do it anymore,” Walters said. 
“But my passion, my real focus, is really in 
writing. Soon, I am going to move back to 
Nashville to be a staff songwriter. I’m not 
getting any younger. Why not give it my 
best shot?” 


‘Miccosukee in My Mind’ 

Lyrics by John Paul Walters 


There’s a sleepy little town 
There just below the border 
Nestled in between Florida and Georgia 
It’s a pretty little place, it helps me get by 

Just about daybreak 
Walkin’ down a country road 
Smellin’ that sweet too 
Everything is brand new 
These are the things that help me get by 
‘Cause when I’m out on the road 
I go to Miccosukee in my mind 

Just about dinner time 
Martha’s makin’ sweet tea 
Hangin’ laundry on the line 
And singin’ to her baby 
These are the things that help me get by 

Fishin’ with my new plug 
Out in the row boat 
Dreamin’ ‘bout the big one 
Cook him over hickory smoke 
These are the things that help me get by 
‘Cause when I’m out on the road 


I go to Miccosukee in my mind 

Tired of livin’ out of a suitcase 
Chokin’ on the fast food 
Checked in the motels 
Glued to the boob tubes 
Smoky and his radar 
Hiding by the highway 
Got to get back where I can live my life my 
way 

Just about twilight 
Whippoorwill in the woods 
Kicking my shoes off 
Listenin’ to the crickets talk 
These are the things that help me get by 

Rockin’ on the front porch 
Finally got the kids to sleep 
Thankin’ my lucky stars 
Pray the Lord my soul to keep 
These are the things that help me get by 
‘Cause when I’m out on the road 
I go to Miccosukee in my mind 


Conquistadors: distant ghosts we won’t forget 


• Willie Johns 

I always had a thirst, a hunger, for 
the history of my people. But when 
I was growing up, nobody talked 
much about it. There wasn’t time for much 
besides survival. We lived in chickees on 
the Brighton Seminole Reservation. My 
family was dirt poor and spent most of our 
time working in the fields, working with 
cattle, anything we could find, even cutting 
palm fronds for the Catholics to use on 
Palm Sunday. As a kid, I would hear my 
uncles talk about when the Seminoles all 
lived in camps across Florida and how they 
missed the free hunting and trapping way of 
life. When they came onto the reservation, 
it was like a death sentence to them. A 
lot of them became migrant workers just 
to keep food on the table. The struggle to 
survive overshadowed the memories of the 
shooting and guns and wars and genocide 
of the past. 

When I was a boy, I also spent time 
in the world outside of the reservation. 
At the age of 3, I caught polio, and they 
took me away for three years in a crippled 
children’s hospital in Orlando. I remember 
when I finally came back. The first night 
I woke up in a chickee, I could smell the 
hog pens. I realized then that God had pity 
on me to put me on an Indian reservation 
because nothing was going to come to me; 
I had to get off my a— and run it down 
myself. By 7, 1 had thrown my braces into 
a cabbage tree. I played four years of high 
school football at Okeechobee High, rode 
bulls, went out with the pretty girls. I was 
determined to make it. If there was ever 
any prejudice directed at me, I didn’t know 
it. 

As I got older, my hunger to learn about 
my people’s history only got stronger. I 
started doing a lot of independent research. 
I asked questions. People would tell me 
stories passed down, but I knew there was 
more. The more I studied, the more I didn’t 
understand the magnitude of what took 
place among my people. As time went on, I 
found out that other Tribal members really 
wanted to know the history, too. My phone 
would ring off the hook with others wanting 
me to find out historical information for 
them. Long ago, they began calling me a 


Tribal historian. I’ve got a history degree. 
I’ve amassed a large library of books 
written about my people from every angle 
you can imagine. The past is very, very 
real to me. I am worried it could disappear 
unless we make a determined effort to 
preserve our history. 

Last year, I signed on as the Seminole 
Tribe’s representative in the Viva Florida 
500 project [commemorating the 500th 
anniversary of Spanish explorers landing on 
Florida’s shore]. I didn’t do this to make a 
politically correct statement that will render 
everybody happy. I did it to make sure that 
the history of my people is represented. 
We are here to educate, not forgive. We are 
here to enlighten, not accuse. We want to 
keep very alive the memories of those days 
when the Europeans first came. We want 
to tell who the Spanish people were who 
came to our shores, and we want to educate 
people about exactly what they did. 

People may not realize how many 
Tribes and Native peoples existed before 
being decimated by the disease and warfare 
brought on by the conquistadors. With 
the priests looking on, Spanish explorers 
took out the aboriginal Floridians with 
massacres in the name of God. And they 
sent the good news back to the king. But, 
we can only speak for ourselves. The 
Florida Indians of long ago could illustrate 
what happened, but they didn’t write books 
and journals. 

Indians all across America shared 
stories that were kept alive and passed 
down through the generations about what 
the European invaders did. That’s how it 
was told to me: The truth of those days 
was kill the Indian - or give him a blanket, 
invite him to supper, sneeze on his blanket, 
then send him away. 

Yet, we survived all of this atrocity. 
We actually learned from our attackers. We 
learned to practice slavery from them, and 
we even learned the behavior to sell out our 
own people. Creek warriors did real well 
in that regard; they would come down here 
and hunt down the other Indians the same 
way the white man did. They would sell 
Indians as slaves just like the white man 
did. 

The Spanish brought in their culture 
and tried to make us a part of it. They 
were actually merciful in some ways. After 


they put you in your place, enslaved and 
unarmed, they would Christianize you and 
make you a Catholic. Our cultures clashed, 
and the Spanish had the upper hand. 

When I think of the past, I feel like 
we were always running. For hundreds 
of years, we were on the run. We ran 
here from all over. Some of us ran here 
earlier than others. We Seminoles believe 
we are descended from the indigenous 
Tribes of Florida, running and hiding like 
all the others. You had the Calusa, the 
Apalachicola, the Mayaimi along Lake 
Okeechobee, the Ais people of the Indian 
River Lagoon, the Tocobaga in Tampa, 
Arawak in the Caribbean, Timucua up 
in the northeast and the Tequesta in the 
southeast. The individual Tribes were too 
small to engage in effective warfare with 
the Spanish and their allies. So, they ran. 

The Seminole Tribe of Florida has a 
Tribal Historic Preservation Department 
that is absolutely concerned with the 
accurate interpretation and preservation 
of our history - all the way back to the 
first peoples who occupied this land. 
Both the state of Florida and the United 
States, under the 1990 Native American 
Graves Protection and Repatriation Act 
(NAGPRA), recognize the Seminole 
Tribe as the guardian of the ancient 
southeastern Tribes who were eliminated 
from their home lands. It becomes our 
official duty to handle repatriations, which 
can include re-burials of human remains 
and the return of funerary objects, sacred 
objects and objects of cultural patrimony. 
We have been involved in many, many of 
these cases. 

While all Seminole people have 
respect for our culture and our ancestors, 
not all Seminoles agree on how we should 
relate with our neighbors. Some who have 
been quite active and vocal about these 
issues are Independent Seminoles who 
choose not to be enrolled members of the 
organized Seminole Tribe of Florida. They 
frequently speak at public meetings when 
issues arise where they perceive traditional 
Seminole culture is being wronged. Some 
of the Independents want to regain Paradise 
by loading every person in the state on a 
boat and then shipping ‘em all out. But that 
ain’t gonna happen. 

I think education is the answer. Some 


Independents argue that the city of St. 
Augustine should tear down the old fort 
(Castillo de San Marcos) because of the 
atrocities that occurred to Indians there 400 
years ago. I look at it differently. I would 
rather it remain standing so the memories 
of those days would not fade away. Those 
who don’t remember the past are doomed 
to repeat it. 

For St. Augustine’s 450th anniversary 
(planned for 2015), I made a suggestion 
that it would be cool if we could invite 
representatives of all the Native Tribes 
who were incarcerated there during and 
after the Seminole Wars, get them all 
together, and do a healing ceremony. But 
some Independents did not agree, so the 
Tribe refused to endorse the idea. 

Many Seminoles would say, “Leave it 
all alone.” They argue we shouldn’t spend 
a whole lot of time, money and effort on 
worrying about the Spanish conquistadors 
- that today there are much bigger things 
we need to be worried about. 

Maybe the best place to focus on the 
history is in the schools. I don’t think the 
European invasion is discussed a lot in the 
classrooms. The conquistadors came over 
here 300 years before Andrew Jackson 
started chasing us. Students are taught more 
about the three Seminole Wars than the 
genocide performed by the Europeans and 
the Americans. In my home of Brighton, 
our charter school spends a lot of time on 
language, which is very important to us, 
and on taking the kids on cultural outings. 
The Spanish are part of the curriculum, but 
I don’t believe there is much said about 
it. We have to change that in all Florida 
schools. 

It’s too bad we all haven’t been talking 
about all this history all along. Maybe it 
would not have been so glorified. 

In the end, I don’t believe the Spanish 
were ever that happy with Florida. We just 
didn’t have what they were looking so 
desperately for. They were basically gone 
by the Revolutionary War. Then, along 
came the American settlers. Wouldn’t you 
know it, they wanted the Indians’ land. 
They held their meetings. “How we gonna 
get the land? What are we gonna do with 
the Indians?” Somewhere, someone had an 
idea: “Let’s hire Andy Jackson. He knows 
what to do: Write up failing treaties, spank 


‘em in a few wars, go after ‘em, keep ‘em 
on the run, put ‘em out West somewhere.” 

When the Supreme Court ruled the 
Indian Removal Act was unconstitutional, 
ol’ Andy Jackson just said, “Stop me,” and 
rode off after the Indians anyway. If he 
defied the law like that today, the federal 
marshals would be all over him. To tell you 
the truth, Seminoles today despise Andrew 
Jackson more than the conquistadors. 

But you know how they say, “Out of 
bad things, good things come?” When the 
Spanish sailed away, they left their horses 
and cattle here, and we used them to start 
the Seminole cattle industry. 

In fact, for most of the past 100 years 
in Florida, the Seminoles have thrived in 
the cattle industry. We once sold the meat 
and hides to the Cubans, even loaded up 
cattle on the St. Johns River. People called 
us the Cow Creeks. Today, we are the 
fourth-largest calf producers in the country. 
After we stopped running, those abandoned 
cattle pulled us through. That was our first 
casino: the Spanish cow. 

If it was paradise before the Europeans 
came, Florida was an absolutely horrible 
place to live after they left. Post-Civil War, 
you had outlaws, bandits, deserters, every 
sort of bad individual, all the problems 
of poverty, everyone hit hard. Before 
we got reservations, we were surviving 
in little camps all over the Everglades 
and Big Cypress Swamp where only the 
mosquitoes and gators were supposed 
to be. Our homeland had shrunk. But we 
weren’t running anymore. 

Our communities began to grow, 
and we began to organize. The Indians 
who settled in the ‘Glades became the 
Miccosukee and Big Cypress Seminoles. 
Those who lived to the north were Creek 
speakers whose descendents are the 
Brighton Seminoles of today. We survived 
nearly 500 years of genocide and atrocity 
with our culture and languages still intact. 
That is who we are. 

The conquistador is a distant ghost. 
But we will not forget. 

Willie Johns is Community Outreach 
Specialist for the Seminole Tribe of Florida. 
This article was originally published in 
FORUM, the magazine of the Florida 
Humanities Council. 
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Safe holiday cooking with children 


SUBMITTED BY NICHOLAS PERSAUD 
Environmental Health Specialist 

Holiday cooking with the family 
is a wonderful activity; these moments 
make the holidays special. It’s important, 
however, to remember kitchen safety when 
cooking with kids. Just a few simple steps 
can keep the whole family cooking safely 
and happily. 

Teach about the dangers 
Instruct children about the dangers 
in the kitchen. Let them learn on non- 
electrical equipment, like a hand beater, 
before they progress to electric equipment. 

Many appliances in the kitchen use 
heat, such as the stove, coffee maker and 
microwave. Remember that any kitchen 
equipment can retain heat for longer periods 
than what might be expected. Check for 
cool surfaces before allowing children near 
any appliance; also, explain to them what is 
sharp and what is hot. 

Demonstrate safety 
Roll up sleeves, tie back long hair 
and use oven mitts when handling hot 
food. Use caution when handling knives. 
Give children metal or plastic utensils, 
measuring cups and bowls, instead of 
breakable glass ones. Remember, children 
will mimic adults. 


Supervise the kitchen 
Cooking together offers a fun way to 
share valued life lessons with children. 
Assign age-appropriate tasks, and oversee 
their progress. Distractions occur while 
cooking, so make sure to stay aware 
of children and their activities. Also, 
remember that unattended cooking is the 
leading cause of kitchen fires, so keeping 
an eye on cooking food is by far the easiest, 
least expensive and most effective way to 
protect homes. 

Keep a clean work area 
Keeping a clean, clutter-free working 
area reduces the risk of accidents and spills. 
This includes countertops, sinks and stoves, 
as well as floors. Ensure there is adequate 
space to safely move around. 

Unplug appliances after use 
Unplug any kitchen appliances when 
not in use. Appliances still use energy when 
plugged in, whether or not they are turned 
on. Don’t allow appliance cords to dangle 
or hang over counter tops or table edges 
and, better yet, unplug, wrap or tuck away 
cords for safekeeping; use electrical outlet 
covers when not in use. 

Inspect cords for signs of wear or 
damage, as this could lead to shock or fire. 
Remember to remove cords by the plug; 


reach up and pull the plug out of the socket, 
rather than yanking on the cord. Also, do 
not place cords underneath anything heavy; 
tack them to a wall to get them out of the 
way. 

Prep before cooking 

Cleaning hands and food contact 
surfaces is important. Bacteria spreads 
easily between cutting boards, knives, 
countertops and hands. Therefore, wash 
kitchen towels after each use instead of 
hanging them up to dry, as they can readily 
harbor bacteria. 

When cooking, be sure to avoid cross- 
contamination between fresh produce, raw 
meat, poultry and seafood. Think about 
labeling cutting boards for each use, and be 
sure to keep meat juices away from ready- 
to-eat foods. 

To reduce the number of trips to the 
pantry and to prevent leaving children 
unattended while doing so, consider taking 
out all ingredients before beginning. 

Accidents can happen quickly in the 
kitchen. Remember to keep a phone close 
at hand in case of emergency. 

Please call the Seminole Tribe of 
Florida’s Environmental Health Office 
at 954-985-2330 should you need more 
information about this subject. 


New Social Security and Medicare 
requirements for 2013 


SUB MITTED BY CONNIE WHIDDEN 
Health Director 

If you are a Medicare or Social Security 
beneficiary, you must comply with two new 
requirements in 2013. 

1. The U.S. Treasury will stop 
mailing paper checks to Social Security 
beneficiaries on March 1, 2013. So, if you 
are receiving a paper check from Social 
Security, you must switch to an electronic 
method of payment before the March 1, 
2013 deadline. 

The medical social workers from the 
STOF Clinic will be reaching out to you 
in the upcoming months to assist you 
in switching payment methods, or you 
may contact Social Security toll-free at 
1-800-772-1213. The available options for 
payment are: 


• Direct deposit into your bank account 

• Direct Express card (debit card) 

If you do not sign up for an electronic 
payment method, the U.S. Department of 
the Treasury may send your benefits via the 
Direct Express card program to avoid an 
interruption in payment. 

2. Effective Jan. 1, 2013, you will 
be required to sign an “Appointment of 
Representative” form, which will authorize 
the Social Security Administration to 
release information to designated STOF 
Health Department staff who perform 
administrative duties such as payment of 
Medicare premiums. This will allow the 
STOF Health Department to obtain your 
current Medicare premium amount from 
Social Security so we can pay or reimburse 
you the correct premium amount. Please 
note that you must sign the “Appointment 


of Representative” form if you want the 
STOF to continue to pay or reimburse you 
for your Medicare premiums beginning in 
2013. 

Again, our medical social workers will 
be contacting you to obtain your signature 
on this form. 

In addition, you should receive a notice 
from Medicare or Social Security that will 
indicate your new Medicare premium. 
Please drop these letters or premium 
notices off at one of the STOF clinics to 
the attention of Kathy Wilson or Debbie 
DeHass, or you may give them to the 
medical social workers to ensure that we 
pay or reimburse you the correct amount. 

If you have questions about the new 
requirements, please contact the medical 
social worker at your clinic. 



Did you know that most residential fires occur during 

the winter months? 


• Most residential fires occur during 
nighttime. Unplug holiday lights when 
leaving your home or going to bed 
and never leave burning candles 
unattended. 

• Do not overload electrical outlets and 
extension cords. A maximum of three 
strands should be connected. 

• Cut Uz” off of the Christmas tree 
trunk and keep your tree stand filled 
with water for moisture. A dry tree 
can ignite into a blazing fire within a 
matter of seconds. 

• Do not place your tree close to a heat 
source, by an exit or along the 
pathway of an exit. 

• Place space heaters at least 3 feet 
away from anything that can burn, 
including decorations, furniture, 
curtains and clothing. 

• Supervise children and pets at all 
times when space heaters or fireplaces 
are in use. 


• Make sure that your smoke alarms 
are working by pushing the test 
button. 



• Choose child-friendly holiday lights, decorations, ornaments and toys that will not harm 
children (no sharp edges and small pieces that are choking hazards). 


“Smo^e alarms save lives v 


Good diet and 
exercise habits 
shed the pounds 


• Paula Bowers-Sanchez 

W e have so many 
choices when it comes 
to losing weight or 
preventing weight gain. We are 
constantly bombarded with the latest 
and greatest weight-loss drug or 
supplement, and I have to confess, I 
probably have tried most of them. 

What the advertisements don’t 
tell you is that, along with taking the 
“wonder drug,” you must exercise 
and follow a low-calorie, low-fat 
diet. 

It’s in the fine print, barely 
visible. 

Time and time again, I find 
that getting back to the basics is 
what works for me. I had to make a 
decision to follow my tried-and-true 
method of reasonable eating habits 
and regular exercise. 

You may ask, “What are 
reasonable eating habits?” Well, 
for me, it’s eating enough protein 
to maintain muscle, enough 
carbohydrates to maintain energy 
and a small amount of fat. A typical 
“weight loss” day of eating for me 
would be: 

7:30 a.m. - Protein shake with at 
least 25-30 grams of protein. 

10 a.m. - Egg whites and tomato 
slices (or sometimes I’ll have a piece 
of toast). 

Noon - Turkey sandwich (no 
mayo or cheese) or a salad with 
grilled chicken and either a low- 
calorie dressing or just a little of my 
favorite, Thousand Island. 

2:30 p.m. - A meal replacement 
bar or an apple with a tablespoon of 
almond/peanut butter. 

6 or 7 p.m. - Dinner is usually 
grilled chicken or fish with sauteed 
veggies; I sometimes include rice or 
potatoes. 

I follow a plan like this when I 
need to drop a few pounds, keeping 
in mind that, along with a meal plan, 
I must incorporate resistance/weight 
training. Don’t worry about “bulking 
up” because we females don’t have 
enough male hormones to build big 
muscles. I tell women not to be afraid 
of weight training because research 
shows that resistance training can 
change your body, improve your 
mood and even keep you looking and 



feeling younger. 

If we want to lose weight or 
prevent weight gain, lifting weights 
is key. It’s a fact that muscle burns 
more calories than fat, so your body 
becomes a fat-burning machine when 
you have more muscle. Incorporating 
weight training at least two to three 
times a week will not only change 
your physical appearance, but it can 
also make a difference in the way you 
feel emotionally. Personally, I always 
feel empowered after a rigorous 
workout. 

Speaking of rigorous workouts, 
how often do you get uncomfortable 
in your workouts? By this, I mean 
that point where you are pushing 
yourself to go a little further, run a 
little faster, push a little harder. I find 
that it makes a big difference in the 
way I feel and in my appearance. 
Studies show that when we push 
hard and work out at high intensity, 
our metabolism can increase by at 
least 20 percent, and we continue to 
burn calories for several hours post- 
workout. 

So, when you’re exercising, try 
running a little faster than yesterday, 
try going a little faster on that spin 
bike or turning the knob so you have 
to push a little harder. Try holding on 
to a new speed or level for 20 seconds, 
and go back to your original rate. Do 
this every workout, and before you 
know it you will be working at higher 
levels. 

With every accomplishment 
comes a new level of confidence. 

Have a safe, happy and healthy 
holiday. 


What are the benefits 
of psychiatry? 


SUBMITTED BY DEBRA RAY 
Family Services Assistant Director 

What is a psychiatrist? 

A psychiatrist is a physician first. Only 
medical doctors can be psychiatrists, and 
only psychiatrists (not counselors, social 
workers or psychologists) can prescribe 
medications or other medical therapies for 
the treatment of psychological problems. 
In many cases, these doctors work in 
conjunction with counselors, therapists, 
social workers, psychologists or other 
practitioners who provide talk therapy for 
the client. 

How can a psychiatrist help? 

A psychiatrist will first perform 
an evaluation in which patients answer 
questions regarding their symptoms. From 
the evaluation, the doctor will determine 
the severity of symptoms and how much 
they interfere with goals, relationships, 
work, school and quality of life. 

Once the psychiatrist has a clear 
picture of the medical problem, he or she 
will discuss treatment options, which may 
include therapy and/or medication. 

As with other experts, regular talk 
therapy sessions help patients articulate 
their emotional problems and teach new 
ways to change negative patterns and 
behaviors. Patients may also talk about 
unresolved experiences as a means to 
work through the past and move forward. 
If the problem is chemical, medications are 
brought into the mix to bring the mind and 
body into balance. 

Because psychiatrists are medical 
doctors, they can make clinical judgments 
as to whether their patients may have a non- 
psychiatric medical condition. For example, 
sleep apnea, thyroid problems or anemia 
may all cause fatigue and low energy; 
they are also two common symptoms of 


depression. Psychiatrists can also assess 
whether current medications are interacting 
to cause anxiety, insomnia or irritability. 

What to expect from a psychiatrist 

A psychiatrist can offer a broad 
spectrum of help related to mental, 
emotional and behavioral problems 
within an intimate relationship. They help 
identify the root of discord and also present 
treatment options, if appropriate. If patients 
already take psychiatric medications, 
psychiatrists have the background to explain 
the risks and benefits of those medications 
and any potential interactions with other 
medications. 

Education and credentials 

Training consists of four years of 
medical school followed by one year 
of internship and at least three years of 
psychiatric residency. Psychiatrists are 
required to have a valid license to practice 
psychiatry, and each state has different 
licensing requirements, but they all require 
applicants to pass a written exam. 

Most people who specialize in 
this field take examinations given by 
the American Board of Psychiatry and 
Neurology to receive board certification. 
Board certification is a good thing to look 
for because it presupposes the doctor has 
demonstrated sufficient knowledge in his or 
her profession. 

The Family Services Department 
employs Dr. Bhadresh Parikh as their 
staff psychiatrist. He has worked for the 
department for the past several years and 
has office hours on the Hollywood, Big 
Cypress and Brighton reservations. 

Should you wish to schedule an 
appointment with Dr. Parikh, please feel 
free to call the Family Services Department 
on your respective reservation. 

Source: YourTango (2012). 
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Florida’s Hard Rock to open 
hotels in China in 2015 

HOLLYWOOD — Hard Rock International, 
the hospitality brand owned by the Seminole Tribe 
of Florida, is expanding its hotels into China, 
announcing plans for two Hard Rock hotels, both 
on golf resort properties developed by China-based 
Mission Hills Group. 

Hard Rock plans a 280-room hotel in Shenzhen, 
the booming port city on China’s southern coast, and 
a 250-room hotel in Haikou on Hainan Island, off 
southern China. 

The two hotels are slated to open in 2015 at a 
cost of nearly $143 million, the companies said. 

“The expansion of Hard Rock Hotels into China 
is a momentous event,” Hard Rock president Hamish 
Dodds said in a news release. 

The Asian nation of 1.2 billion people is the 
world’s most populous, with a fast-growing middle 
class increasingly traveling within their country. 
China also ranks as the world’s No. 4 international 
travel destination by tourist spending and soon could 
top the list, according to reports from the U.N. World 
Tourism Organization. 

Hard Rock has 18 hotels in the Americas and 
Asia. The group includes one in Macau, the former 
Portuguese colony that now is a special administrative 
region of China known for its gambling resorts. 

- Hard Rock 

Violence Against Indian Women 
Act filed 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Lame duck 
Congressional efforts to reauthorize the Violence 
Against Women Act (VAWA) are halted more than 
seven months after the House and Senate passed 
separate bills. This has led Congressman Darrel Issa 
(R-Calif.), with co-sponsoring Native American 
Congressmen Tom Cole (R-Okla.), Mike Simpson 
(R-Idaho) and Patrick McHenry (R-N.C.) to introduce 
HR6625, the Violence Against Indian Women Act of 
2012. 

The Congressmen are seeking to use Tribal 
protections for Native women and families as a 
bargaining tool by lawmakers in a last-ditch effort 
to get the VAWA back on track. It stalled when 
Republican leaders objected to Native American 
protections offered in the Senate bill, including 
provisions that would give Tribal courts jurisdiction 
over non-Indians who commit crimes on reservations. 

The passed House version does not include 
those Tribal court provisions, instead allowing for 
a battered Native woman - or a Tribe on her behalf 
- to file in U.S. district court for a protection order 
against her alleged abuser, whether Indian or not, 
who committed the abuse on Indian land. 

White House spokesman Shin Inouye said the 
Obama administration still supported the Senate 
version of the bill. 

Congressman Cole, a Chickasaw Tribal member, 
told Indian Country Today Media Network he 
supports the Senate version of the bill and has been 
trying to educate his colleagues. 

“I have had an opportunity to talk to some people 
who say this would be unconstitutional,” he said. “It’s 
not unconstitutional. It’s clearly within Congress’ 
purview to give Tribes the ability to have effective 
police power and protection of their own territory. 

“There are 535 members of Congress, and 534 
of them could go on the Sioux Reservation, commit 
a crime and not be subjected to local jurisdiction,” 
Cole added. “If I did it, though, I would be because 
I’m an Indian. We trust Tribes to have jurisdiction 
over Native Americans. As long as you give people 
the right to appeal, they ought to be subject to Tribal 
jurisdiction. 

“Most American communities have local 
jurisdiction; Native Americans do not. It’s not right. I 
will vote with the democrats on this if an amendment 
or recommit is offered. I hope we can get it done this 
year.” 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 


Alcatraz graffiti preserved 



ALCATRAZ ISLAND, Calif. — Recently, 
when the water tower on Alcatraz Island was repainted 
by the National Park Service (NPS), its famous 
graffiti was documented before it was covered so it 
could be recreated. It was during the American Indian 
occupation of Alcatraz Island (1969-1971) that the 
words “Peace and Freedom. Welcome. Home of 
the Free Indian Land” were scrawled on the famous 
tower. 

“We painstakingly documented the original 
graffiti on the water tower,” Alex Picavet, Golden 
Gate National Recreation Area spokesperson, told 
Indian Country Media Network. “It’s the same color 
paint; everything is the same.” 

About $800,000 went into refurbishing and 
stabilizing the historic water tower, even though it 
doesn’t work, and part of that process included a coat 
of fresh, moisture-resistant paint, a coat of paint that 
covered the historic political message, one the NPS 
thought was important enough to recreate. 

“This is a really important part of Alcatraz’s 
history, and this was one of the most visible ways 
that this history stays present on Alcatraz, so it 
was important to the National Park Service that all 
visitors... have the opportunity to learn more about 


the occupation of Alcatraz,” Picavet, who is Osage, 
said. 

Native writer Dean Chavers was one of 78 
college students who took over Alcatraz Island in 
1969. 

“The Indian symbols on the Alcatraz water tower 
may not mean anything to the National Park Service 
authorities, but they mean the world to us Indians 
who were there. It is part of history,” he said, calling 
Richard Oakes, the Mohawk leader of the Alcatraz 
occupation “a true visionary.” 

Shot and killed in 1972, Oakes was remembered 
during the refurbishment of the water tower. Fawn 
Oakes, Richard’s daughter, and Elijah Oakes, his 
grandson, helped in the restoration process. 

“It was meaningful to the National Park 
Service to have this cooperative effort between the 
Native American community, whose history we 
share responsibility for preserving, and the federal 
government to repaint the messages,” Picavet said. 

The occupiers were protesting the poor treatment 
of Indians in schools and the U.S. government’s 
“treaty termination” policy (reversed by President 
Nixon in 1970 as a result of the Alcatraz occupation). 

Other evidence that is left of the Indian 
occupation include a graffiti on the dock when people 
arrive that says, “Indians welcome,” and, “Indian 
land.” The word “Free” is scrolled into a shield in the 
emblem graffiti above the main door to the cell house. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

NRC weighing uranium mine 
near Pine Ridge 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The federal 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission has announced 
the opportunity for interested parties to intervene 
in Crow Butte Resources’ application to expand 
its uranium mining operation to the Marsland site, 
located between the Pine Ridge Reservation and 
Crawford, Neb. 

In 2008, the Oglala Sioux Tribe intervened to 
demand hearings on a previous proposal for expansion 
of the company’s mining at the nearby North Trend 
site. The NRC also granted participation in those 
proceedings to the nonprofit Western Nebraska 
Resources Council, the nonprofit Owe Aku (Bring 
Back the Way) and its founder, Debra White Plume, 
who is Oglala Lakota. 

The new opportunity for requesting a hearing 
or otherwise seeking approval to intervene in the 
application for the additional expansion was posted 
in the Federal Register. It gives interested parties 
until Jan. 29 to request a hearing, petition for leave to 
intervene or move for permission to file contentions. 
Instructions for doing so are included in the Federal 
Register notice. The NRC will determine eligibility. 

Crow Butte Resources, a subsidiary of Canadian 
mining giant Cameco, wants to increase in-situ 
recovery (ISR) mining, which involves injecting 
a leach solution into wells drilled into an ore body, 
allowing the solution to flow through the ore body and 
extract uranium, then removing the uranium from the 
solution by ion exchange. Precipitation, drying and 
packaging into solid yellowcake uranium also takes 
place on site for shipping to nuclear power plants. 

Interveners in the previous application argued, 
among other things, that “the current mine sites are 
within the treaty boundaries; that they possess water 
and mineral rights under the treaties, that infringement 
of the treaties would constitute injury.” 

The NRC did allow petitioners to argue their 
allegations about contamination of water resources 
and potential resulting environmental and health 
issues, as well as concerns over adequate consultation 
with Tribal leaders regarding a prehistoric Indian 
camp located in the region of the then-proposed 
expansion site. 

Crow Butte Resources has been mining uranium 
for Cameco on the southern side of the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in Nebraska for 29 years. Cameco is one 
of the world’s largest uranium producers, accounting 
for about 16 percent of international production. 
Its uranium operations span the globe with mining, 
milling and development assets in Canada, Australia 
and Central Asia, as well as the United States, where 
the Smith Ranch-Highland operation in Wyoming is 
another of its assets. 

Located between the Crow Butte minefield and 
the Smith Ranch-Highland field is the proposed 
Dewey-Burdock uranium mine site, a project of the 
Canadian holding company Powertech Uranium 
Resources Corp. 

- Native Sun News 

Chaske Spencer of ‘Twilight’ is 
leader of the pack 

NEW YORK — Lakota actor Chaske Spencer 
is one of the most well-known actors in the world. 
He and several other Native actors play Quileute 
Tribal members who happen to be shape-shifting 
werewolves in The Twilight Saga. Spencer reprises 
his role of alpha werewolf pack leader Sam Uley 
in the fifth and final film of the series, The Twilight 
Saga: Breaking Dawn - Part 2, which was released in 
late November and is in the movie scene now. 

Spencer’s journey to stardom took him from 
rural reservations in Idaho and Montana to the bright 
lights of New York, where he’s now based. Recent 
work has taken him to Montana’s Fort Belknap 
Reservation to shoot the film adaptation of the late 
Blackfeet author James Welch’s Winter In the Blood ; 
to Australia, where he filmed the well-received but 
canceled NBC pilot shot in Australia, Frontier: ; and 
to the San Carlos Apache Reservation to shoot the 
award-winning drama Shouting Secrets. Here is an 
excerpt from a recent interview with Spencer by 
Indian Country Today Media Network. 

Q: How has growing up on various Indian 
reservations influenced your outlook on life? 

A: I’ve lived on the Fort Peck, Northern Cheyenne 
and the Nez Perce reservations. I actually had a good 
time on all of those places and particularly enjoyed 
the family aspect of living there. There was a lot of 
poverty there and all that, and one of the reservations 
I moved to in the ‘80s I’ll always remember had this 
horrible sulfuric smell in their tap water. I didn’t think 


much about it because I didn’t know any better or 
even know about life off the reservation. But just like 
everywhere in the world where people grow up in a 
lower end economic tier, I really do appreciate what 
I have the more I move up. It’s affected my political 
outlook as it’s helped me see behind the smoke and 
mirrors of how the U.S. government propaganda 
works and what the media presents about American 
culture. So, I took that background with me when I 
went to New York and started working as an actor, 
and I carry that with me to this day. 

Q: What made you decide to take a leap of faith 
to head to New York City from the rural Fort Peck 
Indian Reservation in Montana? 

A: There was nothing going on in my life, really. 
I was just bumming around. I’d failed in school, I 
was drinking a lot, I wasn’t doing anything except 
community theater, and so I really had nothing to 
lose. Things couldn’t get any worse, so I decided to 
move to New York and gave acting a shot. I’d always 
wanted to try to see if I could do it, and, luckily, I’ve 
been fortunate enough to where it’s worked out. I 
didn’t try to hop in and be like, “I just want to be a 
movie star.” I actually wanted to learn how it was like 
to be a real actor, so I started taking a lot of acting 
classes, hanging out with other actors and learning 
the artistic process of it. 

Q: Looking back, what was it like just being part 
of the hugely successful Twilight franchise? 

A: It’s funny talking about it because Twilights 
almost like an entity in its own. I don’t think it’s 
really hit me how huge Twilight was, but maybe it 
will down the road. But for now, I just think I was 
really fortunate to be able to get the job, that it was 
successful, and it gave me a career. I don’t know, 
maybe three or four years down the road and I’ll be 
blown away by being part of that franchise, but it’s 
still too soon. It’s like when something happens in 
your family - good or bad - you don’t know how to 
comprehend it until it sinks in. I do know I enjoyed 
the work, hanging out with everyone, the travel, all 
the opportunities given to me and that the fans have 
really enjoyed the movies. There’s a lot of talent in 
those movies, and everyone in them will continue to 
work and grow as artists. 

Q: Why is it personally important for you to 
promote healthier lifestyles for young Natives for 
Michelle Obama’s Let s Move campaign? 

A: Natives overall are not healthy, but it’s not 
like there’s a bunch of health food stores on the 
reservations. I grew up eating junk and crappy food 
from a deep fryer or whatever the local gas station 
sold because there was nothing else to eat. I didn’t 
even know what a vegetable was. So, we need to 
beware of our health because diabetes and obesity 
are big problems in Indian Country, and we need to 
educate ourselves on eating right and getting lots of 
exercise. We should treat our body as a temple. If kids 
start becoming aware of maintaining healthy habits 
at a young age, it helps against health risks as they 
get older. 

- Indian Country Today Media Network 

Navajo Keyboard app now 
available 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz. — An American Indian- 
owned small business from Arizona, Native 
Innovation, has finished groundbreaking work that 
will now allow Apple users to download the Navajo 
Keyboard app for their iPhones and iPads through 
iTunes. And it is free. 

The Navajo Keyboard makes it possible for users 
to type in and removes many of the frustrations that 
users have with typing the Navajo language using the 
default iPhone and iPad keyboard. This application 
places an extra row of keys on its keyboard, allowing 
access to specific Navajo characters without 
depressing the letter. A slide bar is included that can 
be turned on and off to transition between the Navajo 
keyboard and the default iPhone and iPad keyboard. 

“We wanted to provide something for our 
younger generations that is unique and promotes 
the language,” said Jerome Tsosie, president and co- 
owner of Native Innovation. 

“The performance of the Navajo Keyboard app 
supports sharing what you have written through social 
media apps such as Facebook, Twitter, messages, 
plus email. Overall, Navajo Keyboard is essential to 
all Navajo language enthusiasts because of its speed, 
usability and plain usefulness.” 

“Fewer and fewer Navajo children are speaking 
less and less Navajo. Almost all entering kindergarten 
children coming to school are monolingual speakers 
of English. The average age of Navajo speakers is 
increasing. Though about 56 percent of the 300,000 
plus Navajo are speakers of Navajo, this is down 
from about 60 percent 10 years ago,” said Florian 
Tom Johnson, who designed the layout of the Navajo 
Keyboard. “As a language planner, for Navajo not to 
become endangered, we must do everything possible 
so Navajo speakers continue to use Navajo with each 
other and with those learning to speak Navajo. 

“Navajo language must regain its function in 
Navajo society for Navajos to continue using the 
language. This Navajo Keyboard is only one of many 
ways to do that,” Johnson said. 

The mission of Native Innovation is to provide 
revolutionary technology and education solutions to 
Native American communities with a goal to reinvest 
its profits back into the Navajo Nation by providing 
employment. 

- Native News Network 

Shale oil boom in North Dakota 
impacts Native Americans 

FORT BERTHOLD, N.D. — From a quiet 
agricultural state, in just five years, North Dakota has 
become a rapidly industrializing energy powerhouse. 
By the middle of 2012, North Dakota was producing 
about 660,000 barrels of oil a day, more than twice as 
much as just two years before. That number makes 
North Dakota the second-largest oil-producing state 
in the United States, after Texas. 

North Dakota’s political establishment - 
democrats and republicans alike - view the oil boom 
as a huge success. The state’s economy is surging. 


Between 2008 and 2012, more than 41,000 workers 
were hired in North Dakota, which has the lowest 
unemployment rate in the country. All the oil pouring 
out of North Dakota has markedly improved U.S. 
energy security. As recently as 2005, the U.S. was 
importing 60 percent of the oil it consumes; today, 
imports account for 42 percent of consumption. 

But not everyone is happy about the situation. 
Traveling across northwest North Dakota, it is not 
difficult to find farmers and ranchers who are outraged 
by what they are experiencing. Many North Dakotans 
view the oil rush as an assault on their communities 
and the places they love. The degradation of western 
North Dakota is especially poignant for the 12,000 
Native American residents of the Fort Berthold 
Reservation, home of the Mandan, Hidatsua and 
Arikara. The nations, known as the Three Affiliated 
Tribes, today live on a fragment of their historical 
territory. The Fort Laramie Treaty of 1851 affirmed 
a 12 -million-acre reservation in the Great Plains, but 
by 1880, the United States had disposed of all but 
988,000 acres, and, of these, non-Indian farmers and 
ranchers soon came to own about half. 

In the 1950s, the federal government forced the 
Tribe to sell 175,000 acres of prime farmland along 
the Missouri River Valley for Lake Sakakawea. 
Today, the oil rush - more than 500 wells now pump 
oil on Fort Berthold and another 1,600-3,000 are 
planned for the next five years - is jeopardizing the 
remaining 400,000 acres of Indian land holdings. 

The Three Affiliated Tribes’ official position is 
that drilling benefits the community. One third of the 
Tribal members at Fort Berthold own some mineral 
rights, and the Tribe has established its own energy 
company with long-term plans to take over energy 
production on the reservation. Tribal Chairman Tex 
Hall said oil will bring the reservation “sovereignty 
by the barrel.” 

But the reality is that little oil money reaches 
most of the reservation. Activists Walter and Lisa 
Deville and Theodora Bird Bear, lifelong residents 
of the reservation town of Mandaree, said none of 
the oil money collected by either the Tribe or North 
Dakota comes back to their town. Earlier this year, 
the Devilles and Bird Bear did a survey of Mandaree 
residents to gauge their views on the oil boom. Of 
those they questioned, 84 percent said they do not 
receive adequate information on environmental 
impacts to air, water quality and land; 92 percent said 
they fear drilling-related spills. 

Oil production is starting to displace the 
Tribal culture based around agriculture and grazing 
livestock. The intrusion of fleets of trucks on rural 
roads has degraded quality of life in western 
North Dakota. From exploratory drilling through 
completion, it takes about a thousand truck trips to 
frack a shale oil well. 

“If you have a post box on the side of the road, 
it’s full of dirt,” Walter said. 

Theodora Bird Bear, 61, remembers that before 
drilling arrived in the area, Mandaree served “as a 
refuge for endangered species, a sanctuary. But it’s a 
fragile environment and cannot take continuous hits 
like this. Fort Berthold is our last historic land. This 
is it.” 

- Earth Island Journal 


Obama remembers his Crow 
adoptive father 



WASHINGTON, D.C. — The late Crow elder 
who adopted then-presidential candidate Barack 
Obama into the Crow Nation during the 2008 
democratic primaries was memorialized by the 
president at this year’s White House Tribal Nations 
Conference, an annual event sponsored by the Obama 
administration. 

It was Hartford “Sonny” Black Eagle who 
gave Obama the Crow name Awe Kooda Bilaxpak 
Kuxshish, or “One Who Helps People Throughout 
This Land.” 

Obama’s adoptive mother (and wife of Sonny 
for more than 60 years), Mary Black Eagle, said, 
“When (Sonny and I) adopted (Obama), I asked him 
to remember me when he made it to the White House. 
He said, 4 Mom, you’re going to be there with me, 
too.’” 

True to his promise, the Black Eagles visited 
Obama in Washington, D.C. on several occasions, 
including during the 2009 inauguration. 

At the conference, Obama spoke reverently 
about Black Eagle, noting it would’ve been his 79th 
birthday the day before. 

64 And while we can’t celebrate that milestone 
with him today, we can celebrate his remarkable life 
and all that happened along the way because Sonny’s 
story is not just one man’s journey to keep his culture 
alive, but one country’s journey to keep perfecting 
itself,” Obama said. 

The president recalled Black Eagle’s tales of 
growing up in a time where he was struck for speaking 
his Native tongue in boarding schools and having to 
read signs that said, “No dogs or Indians allowed,” to 
eventually living in a time when he was able to adopt 
a then-future president into his Tribe as a son. 

“And over those decades, as Sonny went from 
being a father to a great-great-grandfather and as 
he taught his family the Crow language and his 
community the Crow customs; as he became a living 
symbol of the perseverance of the entire Crow Nation, 
Sonny stayed true to those fundamental values - to 
cherish the Earth and each other, to honor ancestors 
and preserve traditions,” Obama said. 

-Indianz.com 
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GAMBLE Management reserves the rights to change or cancel promotion at anytime. Persons who have been trespassed or banned By the Seminole Tribe of Florida or those who have opted into the self- exclusion program are not eligible. 
with care |f you or someoneyou know has a gambling problem call 1.888.ADMIT.IT. 
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Student spotlight: 
Rollie Gilliam III 


BY KATHRYN STOLARZ 
Copy Editor 

LAKE WORTH — In an imperfect 
world, Rollie Gilliam III wants to help those 
who suffer. 

The Tribal member aspires to become 
a social worker and, one day, the program 
manager of the Tribe’s Family Services 
Department. 

“I learned that people are hurting and 
people just need someone to listen,” Rollie, 
25, said. “It’s just that simple. Especially 
in a down economy, if you’re not hurting 
financially, you’re hurting in another form, 
whether it’s mentally or spiritually.” 

A sophomore at Palm Beach State 
College, Rollie is on track to complete 
his associate degree this 
summer. He plans to 
transfer to Florida Atlantic 
University to earn his 
Bachelor of Social Work. 

Higher education 
administrator Linda Iley 
has watched him grow 
through the years and feels 
confident he will succeed in 
his endeavors. 

“I have known Rollie 
while (he was) still in high 
school and have witnessed 
his progress academically, 
as well as personally,” Iley 
said. “I can say he is a 
man who has not allowed 
obstacles to prevent him 
from becoming a responsible, matured 
and dedicated person. He is passionate 
about helping himself, his family and his 
community.” 

Rollie said he grew up in Fort Pierce 
stretched between two cultures: that of his 
father, Tribal member Rollie Gilliam Jr., 
and that of his mother, African American 
Doris Stokes. His grandmothers took turns 
helping raise him and his Tribal sister, 
Tomasina Gilliam; and Family Services 
counseled him through his “trials and 
tribulations.” 

Realizing how valuable counseling 
proved for him, he began his path toward 
becoming a social worker. 

The Tribe’s Work Experience Program 
helped jump-start Rollie ’s career, exposing 
him to the working world and to more of 
the Tribal community. He enrolled in the 


program in 2007 as an office assistant for 
Fort Pierce’s Education Department and 
then transferred to Hollywood in 2009. 
He helped with filing, phone calls and 
check requests, in addition to shadowing 
the department head on trips to other 
reservations. 

Adult vocational administrator Marie 
Dufour said he provided insight on how to 
improve programs for Tribal members. 

“His questions were always service 
related: ‘How can we make these services 
better?”’ she said. 

Last summer, Rollie decided to 
diversify his experiences in the Work 
Experience Program by enrolling as a 
teacher’s aide for the Hollywood Preschool. 
His responsibilities for the 4- and 5 -year- 
olds’ class included 
reinforcing curriculum, 
supervising field trips and 
preparing students for 
graduation. 

“(In the Work 
Experience Program,) 
we can wear as many 
hats as we want as Tribal 
members,” Rollie said. 
“We can work anywhere 
that we want (within the 
Tribe), so I wanted to take 
advantage of the various 
opportunities that we have 
as Tribal members to be 
as versatile and diverse as 
possible.” 

Dufour praised his 
professional curiosity, as 
well as his consistency with the program. 

“His everlasting presence in the 
program has shown there are Tribal 
members in the program who are serious 
about their education and want to understand 
their departments better so they can one day 
run them and take them to the next level,” 
Dufour said. 

Rollie said he is grateful to the Tribe for 
the opportunity to participate in the Work 
Experience Program and for funding his 
education. He plans to give back by making 
his career within the Tribe. 

In his personal life, Rollie is involved 
with his church, Jesus Ministries Family 
Worship Center in Dania Beach, and he 
enjoys playing basketball and fishing in his 
free time. He is married to Tracy. 



Photo courtesy of Rollie Gilliam III 

Rollie Gilliam III aspires to study 
social work. 


Charter School students 
get a lesson on bullying 



Andrea Holata 

Entertainer and motivator Chris Hollyfield stops by Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School to speak to 
youth about taking a stance against bullying on Nov. 14. 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Students of Pemayetv 
Emahakv Charter School got a lesson 
on bullying on Nov. 14 when entertainer 
Chris Hollyfield stopped by to speak with 
students. 

Students, teachers and staff watched 
a slideshow presentation showing how 
bullying can harm people, how to “speak up 
to bullying” and how to “be somebody or 
be nobody.” They learned the importance of 
not letting a person stop them from living 
successful lives. 

Hollyfield, who has been on World 
Wrestling Entertainment and has acted in 
the movies Bad Boys and Little Giants , 
spoke with students on his experience with 
bullying and encouraged youth to always do 
their best. Hollyfield may not be the tallest 
man, but he has a big heart and is stronger 
than most people; he can lift 330 pounds, 
weighing in at only 110 pounds. 

“Never allow a bully to stop you from 
living your dreams,” Hollyfield said. “Speak 
up and let your voice be your tools and not 
your hands. Today, you have a choice. You 
can be somebody or be nobody.” 


Students asked questions following 
Hollyfield’s speech. They wanted to know 
if he had people to confide in when he was 
bullied. 

“I had friends that I would talk to 
them about being bullied,” Hollyfield said. 
“When I got bullied, it would be when my 
friends weren’t around. We didn’t always 
have the same classes.” 

Despite the challenges he faced, he has 
a new outlook now. 

“I get comments made because people 
don’t know who I am,” he said. “At my age, 
I don’t pay no mind to it because if I put my 
positive energy into their negative energy, 
then I am going to be the one who is losing, 
so I keep it going and move forward.” 

He also pressed the importance of not 
retaliating by use of force because it can 
change your life. 

Hollyfield wrapped up his speech with 
an important note. 

“Always have determination and desire 
to be a friend and not a bully,” he said. 
“Believe in yourself and the goals that 
you set for yourselves. Always listen to 
your culture, teachers, principal and your 
parents.” 

+ See more BULLYING photos on page 5B 



Eileen Soler 

Pre-K students from Renee Barry’s class let out huge laughs during a demonstration about rubber elasticity when another teacher attempts to pop an 
air-filled balloon with the tip of a pencil. 


Science fair means super fun 
at Ahfachkee School 


BY EILEEN SOLER 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — Students learned 
hands-on at the annual Ahfachkee School 
science fair that school is indeed cool. 

On Dec. 4 at the Herman L. Osceola 
Gymnasium, 58 science fair projects were 
showcased by dozens of students who 
shared their discoveries and explored new 
ideas. 

“I had fun using tools like pliers, and I 
got to do a lot of measuring. Now, I know 
how a roller coaster works,” said Elise 
Brown, 1 1 , who took second place among 
fifth- graders for her interactive project 
called Roller Coaster Marbles. 

Children streamed to Brown’s display 
featuring multi-colored marbles that, when 
released at the top of a miniature roller 
coaster made of twisted metal clothing 
hangers, would demonstrate scientific 
terms such as potential energy, velocity 
and kinetic energy. The exhibit also proved 
Brown’s hypothesis that the roller coaster’s 
starting point should be high enough to 
enable the marble to “loop the loop.” 

Other topics included the effects of 
gravity on human height, metal’s reaction 
to cold and hot water, the use of natural 
ingredients for common remedies, and 
whether more or less water added to dish 
soap makes the most bubbles. 

Some projects tackled everyday 
problems. 

Charlie Osceola, 8, won first place 
among fourth- graders for her project, Bug 
Off, which determined that cinnamon oil 
could be used as a natural and safe deterrent 
against unwanted insects - especially ants. 

Osceola cut a banana in half, put 
cinnamon oil on one chunk, and then put 
30 ants and both banana pieces under glass. 
She observed within hours that the ants 
steered clear of the cinnamon half or died 
when they tried to eat it, while the ants on 
the plain banana ate carefree. 

Other projects attacked issues. 

Dasani Cypress, 13, took an entire 


month to research, gather and compile 
laboratory results through the Big Cypress 
Environmental Resource Management 
Department and to establish results for 
her project, which evaluated phosphorus 
content in water flowing in and out of the 
reservation. 

The seventh-grade, first-place winner 
said she did not care whether she placed in 
the competition. 

“I just wanted to know that if things 
dumped into our water [are] ruining the life 
cycle... we don’t want to kill our plants, fish 
or wildlife,” Cypress said. 

She hypothesized that naturally 
flowing water through Big Cypress 
National Preserve and the Everglades 
would be cleaner leaving the reservation 
than coming in because the reservation’s 
miles of pristine vegetation acts as a natural 
filtration. She proved her hypothesis - the 
phosphorus levels in water leaving the 
reservation are lower and therefore less 
damaging to the environment. 

Projects at the science fair included 
abstracts, problems, hypotheses, experiment 
documentation and conclusions. 

By the end of the school day, first-, 
second- and third-place winners were 
named from grades four through 12. The 
top three overall winners from grades 
seven through 12 will be announced in 
January at the school’s annual awards 
assembly. Those three winners will go 
on to compete at the National American 
Indian Science & Engineering Fair and 
Expo in Albuquerque, N.M. 

Ahfachkee School librarian Gary 
Chaffin, who manned one of four science 
demonstrations during the fair exhibit, said 
he was impressed by the quality of student 
entries. 

“We’ve seen some terrific, in-depth 
research. It’s exciting to see the kids 
making hypotheses, guessing results and 
sharing conclusions,” he said. 

Chaffin was one of four school staff 
members at tables where children stepped 
up to experience science firsthand. He 



Eileen Soler 

Kindergarten teacher Vicky Rudolph gives 
children a demonstration about rubber elasticity 
by attempting to pop an air-filled balloon with 
the tip of a pencil. 


showed kids how to use permanent markers 
and cloth to create colorful art. When 
rubbing alcohol, a solvent, was sprayed 
onto the marker designs, the colors spread 
through the fabric for a tie-dye effect. 

Children also witnessed how elasticity 
in rubber works and how the human 
sense of touch is affected under freezing 
temperatures. 

Kindergarten teacher Vicky Rudolph, 
who co-chaired the science fair with 
business teacher Tricia Jolly, said the event 
was fun for teachers, students and parents. 

“As a teacher, I enjoy seeing the 
children go from stressed at the very 
beginning of the projects to so proud of 
their accomplishments later,” Rudolph 
said. 

+ See more SCIENCE photos on page 2B 


Ahfachkee students tour 
Florida Gulf Coast University 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

FORT MYERS — The 

administrators at Florida Gulf Coast 
University in Fort Myers believe their 
university makes a difference in the lives 
of their students by having small classes, 
requiring community service and getting 
every student engrossed in the learning 
process. 

“Instead of a sage on a stage, our 
classes get the students more engaged,” 
said Jim Wohlpart, dean of undergraduate 
studies. 

To promote their unique academic 
environment, the university welcomed 
students from Ahfachkee to tour the 
campus on Nov. 13. The 16 students in 
grades seven through 12 spent the day 
hearing from university president Wilson 
G. Bradshaw, Ph.D., top administrators 
and student tour guides. The day capped 
off with a men’s basketball game between 
Gulf Coast and the University of Miami, 
which Gulf Coast won 63-51. 

“We like the students to have early 
exposure to colleges to see if they 
can see themselves there,” said Paola 
Moneymaker, education adviser. “There 


is something about them experiencing the 
college environment and seeing students 
on campus that gives them the sense of 
an actual university community.” 

Gulf Coast stresses hands-on 
learning, as well as responsibility for the 
environment. A lot of learning occurs 
outside the classroom; every student 
must complete a service learning project 
in the community. 

“We need more education in the 
future,” Bradshaw said to students. “It’s 
inevitable that your community will need 
you. I don’t care where you go to college, 
I care that you go. Of course, I hope you 
come here.” 

Although actual classroom time 
at college is far less than during high 
school, expectations are high for students 
at any post-secondary institution, and 
Gulf Coast is no exception. 

“When you get here, you have to 
work hard,” said director of admissions 
R. Marc Laviolette. “It’s a great place to 
come to get your education.” 

The students toured the sprawling 
campus and saw the athletic facilities, 
freshmen housing, classroom buildings, 
public spaces and the library before 
settling in for some pizza and the 


basketball game. While walking through 
campus, Ahfachkee students took note of 
the older students as they rolled quickly 
by on skateboards. 

“This is the first college campus I’ve 
seen,” said eighth-grader John Robbins, 
13. “It’s kind of inspiring; I’d like to go 
to college.” 

“It’s better than I expected,” added 
eighth-grader Nashoba Gonzalez, 13. 

During the tour, students gained 
insight into what it means to attend 
college and may be less intimidated by 
the prospect of leaving home for school. 

“The students need to know the ins 
and outs of the admissions process,” 
Moneymaker said. “They need to get 
serious early. This tour gave them 
information about what GPA is required, 
what test scores they need to get in, 
sports recruiting and other criteria for 
attendance.” 

Senior Tyler Tigertail, 18, enjoyed 
the experience. 

“It was very educational and 
informative,” he said. 


+ See FGCU photos on page 5B 
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^ More SCIENCE 


photos from page IB 




Eileen Soler 

Elise Brown, 11, shows her Roller Coaster Marbles science fair entry. The project looks at 
potential energy, velocity and kinetic energy. 
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Eileen Soler 


Ahfachkee eighth-grader Selena Onco, 15, demonstrates her science fair project Ahfachkee students, staff and parents stream into the Herman L. Osceola Gymnasium on 
with smoke-filled bubbles. Dec. 3 for the school’s annual science fair. 
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Charlie Osceola, 8, of fourth grade, shows her Bug Off science fair display. 
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Dasani Cypress, 13, tends to her first-place project about water quality in Big Cypress. 


Mikiyela Cypress, 10, displays abstract art she created by drawing with Gregorio Reynosa, 11, and Damien Fish, 10, demonstrate how humans 
permanent ink on a kerchief, then spraying it with rubbing alcohol. respond to the sense of touch when suddenly affected by frigid temperature. 
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www.BrowardMotorsports.com 
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VEHICLES FOR SALE 

LAST SIX OF 

VIN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 

MILEAGE 

STARTING BID 

PRICE 

D98069 

2006 

FORD 

F150XLT (4WD) 

117,140 

$11,548.00 

A82222 

2007 

FORD 

F150XLT (4WD) 

152,197 

$9,471.25 

346686 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

TAHOE (4WD) 

156,931 

$8,562.25 

B17915 

2006 

FORD 

F150XLT (4WD) 

145,678 

$8,198.00 

B34955 

2006 

FORD 

F150XLT (4WD) 

154,350 

$8,255.25 

B17914 

2006 

FORD 

F150XLT (4WD) 

160,133 

$8,111.50 

D72988 

2006 

FORD 

F150XLT (4WD) 

183,461 

$7,761.50 

101852 

2007 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

82,868 

$5,665.25 

286927 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA 

89,477 

$5,225.25 

228065 

2001 

DODGE 

RAM 2500 (4WD) DIESEL 

246,527 

$4,394.50 

A47563 

2007 

FORD 

EXPLORER (4WD) 

190,534 

$3,947.75 

294709 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

52,917 

$3,947.50 

173826 

2005 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

82,628 

$3,821.50 

236761 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

64,577 

$3,570.00 

260521 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

65,153 

$3,512.25 

240420 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

70,706 

$3,408.50 

141320 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

71,156 

$3,395.00 

147933 

2005 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

73,698 

$3,347.50 

193886 

2004 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

73,589 

$3,210.75 

216509 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

79,711 

$3,180.00 

123748 

2004 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

94,291 

$3,141.25 

Cl 4224 

2003 

FORD 

EXPEDITION (4WD) 

220,259 

$2,963.25 

173714 

2004 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

83,667 

$2,910.75 

B70824 

2005 

FORD 

EXPLORER XLS 

121,328 

$3,021.25 

680599 

2006 

DODGE 

GRAND CARAVAN FWD 

118,676 

$2,855.25 

129275 

2001 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

91,960 

$2,791.50 

155876 

2003 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

99,406 

$2,727.75 

235227 

2006 

FORD 

FUSION 

138,684 

$2,506.25 

121539 

2004 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

99,827 

$2,491.00 

286321 

2007 

CHEVROLET 

IMPALA 

160,612 

$2,298.00 

138620 

2004 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

111,742 

$1,647.25 

B31592 

2006 

FORD 

EXPLORER RWD 

169,989 

$1,980.00 

A23549 

2004 

FORD 

ESCAPE (FWD) 

259,876 

$1,788.75 

A86204 

1998 

FORD 

E350 CLUBWAGON 

124,653 

$1,782.50 

138620 

2004 

FORD 

TAURUS SE 

111,742 

$1,594.25 

155629 

2000 

FORD 

CROWN VICTORIA 

179,295 

$1,410.25 

A62950 

1997 

FORD 

El 50 RWD 

93,732 

$925.75 



EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 



LAST SIX OF 

SN# 

YEAR 

MAKE 

MODEL 


STARTING BID 

PRICE 

08050 

2008 

JAMES TRUSSART BASS GUITAR 

STEELCASTER COPPER AFRICA 


$1,650.00 

08058 

N/A 

JAMES TRUSSART BASS GUITAR 

STEELCASTER BARBWIRE ANTIQ 


$1,550.00 

185891 

N/A 

FENDER ELECTRIC GUITAR 

STRATOCASTER SERIAL 


$600.00 

368923 

N/A 

FENDER ELECTRIC GUITAR 

STRATOCASTER SERIAL 


$500.00 


For more Information please contact Richard Chin 954-966-6300 ext.1 1216 
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Kids carve out a place for themselves in Tribal tradition 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

Children and instructors engage in soap carving on Nov. 27. An Immokalee Culture instructor helps Kassiah Robbins, 6, carve a turtle. Kassiah Robbins proudly displays his first 

completed turtle. 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The art of carving 
is being passed along to the next generation 
thanks to the efforts of the Community 
Culture Department. Vinson Osceola led a 
soap carving workshop at the Willie Frank 
Library in Big Cypress on Nov. 27. 

The fresh smell of soap permeated the 
air under the chickees behind the library 
as Tribal youth learned to carve using the 
relatively soft medium and dull knives. 
Only after they hone their skills and learn to 
carve confidently will the children graduate 
to wood carving. 

The technique for both is the same, but 
wood is significantly more difficult to carve. 

With a lot of patience, Osceola and 
other members of the Community Culture 
Department taught the kids how to hold the 
knife and carve away the soap slowly and 
carefully. The kids chose whether to carve a 
turtle, canoe, dipper or dolphin. Most of the 
kids, whose ages ranged from about 6-11 
years old, chose turtles. 

“We only have an hour, but an hour is a 


good start for this age group,” said Osceola, 
of the Big Cypress Community Culture 
Department. “The turtle, canoe and dipper 
have historical significance since they are 
items we’re exposed to and have always 
lived with.” 

Osceola said more Tribal members 
have picked up the art form Tribal wide. 

“The younger ones start with soap, and 
now we have older ones who are starting to 
carve wood,” he said. “They are advancing 
to more detailed projects; they want to 
challenge themselves. The skill is being 
handed down slowly.” 

Many of the kids under the chickee 
carved for the first time; others had 
experience. 

“This is my second time carving,” said 
Dylan Robbins, 7. He said he looks forward 
to carving again, but next time, he wants to 
use a more challenging medium. “Soap is 
easy; I want to try wood.” 

As with anything in life, confidence 
comes with experience. 

“I’ve carved before,” said Reginald 
Ling, 11. “But I’m doing much better 
today.” 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidne y 

Vinson Osceola guides Dylan Robbins’ knife so Reginald Ling, 11, watches as Victor Billie shows him how to carve detail in the turtle, 
he can feel how it should fit in his hand. 


Charter School recognizes November Students of the Month 




Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Elementary school Students of the Month are Serenity Lara, Serenity Micco, Ferron Sampson, Josiah Johns, Jahdee Arnold, Tiera Garner, Jace Brown, 
Giselle Micco, Gabe Williams, Lake Goodwin, Dathen Garcia, Jahcole Arnold, John Beck, Haylie Huff, Alyssa Gonzalez, Kaleb Doctor, Alaina Sweat, Dante 
Thomas and Jarrett Bert. 


Photo courtesy of Michele Thomas 

Middle school Students of the Month are Alicia Fudge, Jalynn Jones, Kelton Smedley and Oscar 
Yates. 
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Dr. Brian C. Rush 

Chiropractic Physician 
Successfully fteating... 

• Neck Pain 

• Lower Back Plain 

• Headaches « 

• Leg & Arm Pain % 

• Joint Pain 

• Muscle Pain 

• Auto Accident Pain 

We accept your insurance plan, PRO'S, 
POS, Medicare, Auto Insurance. 



free SPINAL EXAM 

* & CONSULTATION 4 

TO ALL TRIBAL CITIZENS 
AND EMPLOYEES 

^ ($150 Value) 


Dr. Rush Can Help You! 

Dr. Brian C. Rush 
Chiropractic Physician 
10830 Pines Blvd. * Pembroke Pines 
(954) 432-5006 

(Located nexl to Bally Gym in the Bahama Breeze plaza*) 


THE PATIENT AND ANY OTHER PERSON RESPONSIBLE fOR PAYMENT HAS A RIGHT TO REFUSE TO RAY. CANCEL PAYMENT, OH BE REIMBURSED FOR PAYMENT FQH ANY OTHEH SERVICE, EXAMINATION, 

OH TREATMENT THAT IS PERFORMED AS A RESULT OF AND WITHIN 72 HOURS OF RESPONDING TO THE ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE FREE. DISCOUNTED FEE. OR REDUCED FEE SERVICE, EXAMINATION. OR TREATMENT 
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PECS’ girls’ basketball team pose for a picture. Pemayetv Emahakv Charter School held a pep rally for their basketball teams on Dec. 4 in honor of their first home games of the season against the Moore Haven Terriers. 


Andrea Holata 


PECS hosts pep rally to recognize basketball teams 



PECS’ boys’ basketball team pose for a picture. 


Andrea Holata Andrea Holata 

Sydnee Cypress, guard for the Lady Seminoles, 
is welcomed by her peers. 


Andrea Holata 

Logan Ortiz gets pumped up during the PECS 
pep rally. 
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BUILT IN 1941 ♦GLADES COUNTY, FL 


Support The Red Barn Preservation 
JANUARY 26™, 2013 
10 AM -2 PM 

• Cattle Drive 

• BBQ 

• National Register Plaque Dedication 

• The Andy Buster Band 

Raffle featuring prizes from Seminole 
Casino Brighton , Hard Rock Hollywood 
Hard Rock Tampa and more! 

For information, please contact Carrie Dilley 
at 954-364-5210 or carriedilley@semtribe.com 
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Teacher profile: Nidia Carusotti 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — Being in a room 
filled with tiny babies may not be everyone’s 
idea of a good time, but for Hollywood 
Preschool teacher Nidia Carusotti there is 
no place else she would rather be. 

“I’ve always loved working with the 
babies,” said Carusotti, a teacher at the 
preschool since 1995. “We get to come to 
work every day and be happy.” 

As a child in Argentina, Carusotti spent 
time lining up her dolls and playing teacher. 
She always loved children, so she studied 
education in college and graduated with a 
degree from an Argentine university. When 
Carusotti moved to the U.S. in 1995, she 
took more classes at Miami Dade College 
and earned her state teaching certificate. 

She enjoys sharing her knowledge 
and skills with the youngest children in the 
preschool and gets tremendous satisfaction 
from the simplest smile from one of the 
babies. 

“A big smile to me is enough,” Carusotti 
said. “When you talk to the babies and they 


smile, you can melt.” 

She, along with two other teachers, has 
12 babies in her room. During a morning 
in late November, the children played with 
small balls, square rattles and containers 
filled with raw oatmeal. It looked like play, 
but the babies got a full sensory experience 
where they learned colors and shapes, 
exercised fine motor skills and experimented 
with taste when the oats wound up in their 
mouths. Carusotti worked hard to make sure 
each baby received the entire experience. 

“I want to share my skills with them,” 
she said. “The best thing is seeing that they 
learned what you taught them.” 

She also enjoys watching babies grow 
and learn to walk. At any given moment 
in the spacious baby room, children test 
their legs by toddling around the room. The 
babies in the room range from six weeks to 1 
year old, so by the time they walk well, they 
typically move on to the next classroom. 

“The kids are beautiful,” Carusotti said. 
“I think we have the best room. If you aren’t 
having a happy day, the babies can change 
your mood. I cannot see my life without 
teaching, with no children around.” 



Beverly Bidney 

Teacher Nidia Carusotti gets the attention of the babies with falling oatmeal. 



When Carusotti began teaching at the 
preschool, it was located in a little house 
by the clinic. A few years later, they moved 
to the old building on the Hard Rock site, 
and a few years after that, the school moved 
to the Dorothy S. Osceola Building on the 
Hollywood Reservation. The teacher-to- 
child ratio used to be one teacher for every 
three children, but it is now l-to-4. 

“The population is increasing, and 
that’s a good thing,” Carusotti said. 

When she leaves work, Carusotti 
enjoys watching her two grandchildren, 
ages 8 and 5. She lives with Carlo, her 
husband of 38 years, in Miami Lakes. Her 
advice to aspiring teachers is simple: Get a 
good education, have a lot of patience, be 
honest and give the kids love. 

“I’m so glad to work here,” she said. “I 
think God supplied me with this job. I feel 
like the preschool is a big family, and it’s a 
pleasure to come to work.” 



Andrea Holata 

Student Odessa King is all smiles as she poses with Chris Hollyfield. 


Andrea Holata 

Chris Hollyfield, center, takes time to pose with Charter School students 
after his speech on bullying. 


+ FGCU photos from page IB 



Beverly Bidney 

Ahfachkee students listen as Florida Gulf Coast University students explain the school by the 
classroom buildings. 



Beverly Bidney 

Ahfachkee students watch the men’s basketball team practice before the game against the 
University of Miami. 



The group listens to the tour guide while inside a two-bedroom dorm. 


Beverly Bidney 



Beverly Bidney 

Quenton Cypress, 17, left, and Tyler Tigertail, 18, lead the group from the library. 


JUDITH A. HOMKO 

Marital & Family Law 


Divorce Alimony 

Modifications Prenuptial Agreements 

Paternity Issues 
Domestic Violence 


Appeals 
Child Support 


(954) 525-0651 | (954) 525-1898 Fax 

320 S.E. 9th Street, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33316 


Trusted Pest Control Provider for the Seminole Tribe of Florida 

BBB (A+ rating) 



DON'T WAIT 
ANY LONGER, 
CALL THE EXPERTS! 


Ants • Roaches • Spiders • Rodents 
Mosquitos • Lawn Spray • Whitefly 

Serving the Gold Coast to the Treasure Coast 


Broward Palm Beach 

954 * 42 1*9981 561 * 347*2930 

Email: haggertyservice@bellsouth.net 



www.HaggertyServices.com 
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Hollywood preschoolers prepare for Christmas season 




Beverly Bidney 


This baby is focused on the camera 


Beverly Bidney 

Sisters Raquel LeBron, 2, and Relle LeBron, 4, are ready for 
their close-up in their best party dresses. 




Beverly Bidney 

Teacher Nicole Taylor Terry finds the solution to Jayden Jumper’s mood as she lifts 
him high for his photo. 


Beverly Bidney 

These siblings are completely distracted by the Christmas 
decorations. Eagle Young, 3, stands behind his sister 
Jessell Young, 17 months. 


Beverly Bidney 

Maddox Osceola, 9 months, poses nicely while his mom, Cari 
Silva, holds him as the photographer takes a picture. 


Beverly Bidney 

Shawnee Correa, 20 months, and his brother Lakota Correa, 6 months, try to pose without 
moving. 


Beverly Bidney 

Photographer Tim Taylor and teacher Nicole Osceola try 
to get students to smile for the camera. 


Beverly Bidney 


Beverly Bidney 

These three siblings are in different moods during their photo session. 
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BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

HOLLYWOOD — The 

annual holiday season usually 
begins in front of a festively 
decorated Christmas tree in a face- 
off with a camera. The formal 
holiday portrait session can be a 
breeze or a catastrophe, depending 
on the age, mood and expectation 
of the subject. 

At the Hollywood Preschool 
on Nov. 28, the mood ran from 
cheerful to tearful as children took 
their places in front of the tree 
while photographer Tim Taylor 
tried to make a pleasant holiday 
photo. Bedecked in their fanciest 


clothes, the tiny tots did their best 
to sit still and smile for the camera 
as teachers and mom stood close 
by. In some cases, the moms were 
called upon to hold their cranky 
kids as Taylor worked to isolate the 
face and the background to give the 
illusion of sitting nicely in front of 
the tree. 

Off camera, eager children 
attempted to wait patiently for their 
turns in front of the tree. Some kids 
were so distracted by the tree that 
they only had eyes for the colorful 
ornaments instead of the camera. 
It was a long day, but in the end, 
those photos will be a joy in the 
homes for which they are destined. 


This baby is focused on the camera. 


Beverly Bidney 


While siblings Aubrey and Tyson Cypress, both 4, wait calmly in the 
background, Autumn Cypress, 2, tries to stop crying. 
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Announcements 


‘How Long Will They Mourn Me?’ 


Poem by Ike T. Harjo 

How long will they mourn me when it’s my 
time to ride? 

Troy, Bill, Eli make sure it’s poppin when 
your homie gets to the other side. 

Lil homie Troy I remember us hangin out 
and having fun, 

True warriors representing the Unconquered 
ones. 

Just so you know I paid my respects to 
where you lay, 

Lil homie I pulled the weeds and cleaned 
your area that day. 

It’s been a long time but we still miss you 
lil homie, 

You will not be forgotten that’s how it is and 
how it will always be. 

Big homie Bill at that time it was hard to be 
optimistic, 

When your homie is dead laying on the 
pavement twisted. 

I couldn’t believe my big homie took that 
fall, 

But you know my dog rope is staked to the 
ground so for you big homie I handled that 
and stood tall. 

We miss you big homie and I apologize for 
not being there, 

A legend you are and much respect you get 
anywhere. 


Now to my homie Eli it hasn’t been long 
since you took that ride, 

The photos, the letters are appreciated your 
wife also sent one you wrote after you went 
to the other side. 

Your loyalty is unmatched as well, 

Will another homie stake his dog rope to the 
ground for me only time will tell. 

Until I breathe my last I will keep your 
memory alive, 

We miss you homie just make sure it’s 
poppin when I arrive. 

My time will come because we are a dying 
breed, 

But there is always hope that our warrior 
code of conduct will live on through our 
seeds. 

I look forward to the day I breathe my last, 
Once again hangin with my homies 
reminiscing of the past. 

Who will miss me when I’m dead and gone? 
Momma don’t cry I’m an Unconquered 
warrior let me ride on. 

How long will they mourn me after I take 
my last breath? 

Just as my three homies this Unconquered 
warrior embraces death. 

Warrior 4 Life 
Ike T. Harjo 
Sholoopahthi Bolchuncahga 
Koowaathi 


Seminole Tribe honored 
during FSU Homecoming 



Brett Daly 

Editor’s note: In last month’s issue of The Seminole Tribune , Tribal member Kyle Doney was 
inadvertently blocked in the photo. We want to recognize him and his contributions to the Seminole 
Tribe and FSU’s successful, ongoing relationship. 



Get Out of Jail Fast ! 

Call Myma Loy (954) 583-9119. Tribal dividends, MasterCard 
and Visa accepted. 24 hours • Speedy Release • Professional 
Service. 1128 NW31stAve, Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33311 



Photo courtesy of Bobby Frank 

From left, Jonathon Frank, Brent Frank, Arek Jumper and Justin Frank represent Team King Pins at the 2012 Broward County United States 
Bowling Congress Junior Scholarship Tournament. 


Congratulations to Team King Pins 

Congratulations to Team King Pins for placing second overall in the Team category, 401 - 599, handicapped division at the 
2012 Broward County United States Bowling Congress Junior Scholarship Tournament. 


Doubles, 201 - 299, handicapped 

First - Arek Jumper/Brent Frank 
Fourth - Jonathon Frank/Justin Frank 

Singles, boys 101 - 149, handicapped 

First - Brent Frank 
Fifth - Justin Frank 


All events, boys 101 - 149, handicapped 

First - Brent Frank 
Third - Justin Frank 
Seventh - Jonathon Frank 


‘In the Depths of 
Solitude’ 

Poem by Alex Tucker 

I exist in the depths of solitude 
Pondering my true goal 
Trying to find peace of mind 
Constantly yearning to be accepted 
And from all receive respect 

Never compromising but sometimes risky 
And that is my only regret 
A young heart with an old soul 
How can I be in the depths of solitude 
When there are two inside of me 

This duo within me causes 
The perfect opportunity 
To learn and live twice as fast 
As those who accept simplicity 



Happy 

birthday, 

Jetta 


Happy 5th birthday 
to our daughter Jetta 
Osceola on Dec. 20. 
We love you so much 
and pray for many 
more to come. 

Love, Mom 
(Brittney Eisenbrey), 
Dad (Adam Osceola), 
Clayson and Kamden 


Classified 


Protect your Quality of Life, 

Life is Great! But, how long will you wait before 
you take the vital steps to protect your family, Quality 
of life Insurance secures a retirement, pays for all 
major medical conditions and death. 

Imagine a family with Quality of life insurance, 
the provider of the family has a life threatening 
illness, they make a claim through their quality of life 
insurance and receive the money they need. This not 
only gives them security but it gives them the time they 
need to recuperate. 


Don’t wait! Get prepared today! 

Quality of life insurance can do for you! ! ! 

Your Money, Your Insurance, Your Choice. 

Call us today! 

Michelle Esty 
Quality of life Insurance 
Agent 
305 - 776-5254 
www. quality oflifeinsurance . com 
mestyl@yahoo.com 
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The Plainzmen play You Don’t Want It in the Big Bailers Basketball Tournament during the men’s semifinals on Dec. 8 at the Hollywood Gym. The Plainzmen won 49-45 and went on to take the championship title. 


Kathryn Stolarz 


Big Bailers tournament and car show keep Randall Huggins’ memory alive 


BY KATHRYN SXOLARZ 

Copy Editor 

HOLLYWOOD — For Kelvin 
Huggins, his brother Randall’s memorial 
tournament is a celebration of a life that was 
taken too soon, which occurred on Kelvin’s 
birthday. 

“[The tournament is] more like my 
birthday than my real birthday,” Kelvin, 29, 
said. 

A dozen years ago on Oct. 29, Kelvin 
watched Randall, 2 1 , pass during a sparring 
match at the former Warriors Boxing Gym 
on US-441. 

Despite the tragedy, the Huggins 
family pulled together to commemorate 
Randall’s life, joining two of Randall’s 
loves into one weekend every December: 
the Big Bailers Basketball Tournament and 
Strictly Business Car Show. Here, Kelvin 
remembers his brother Randall’s best days. 
Here, he can celebrate. 

“It’s a good thing for us,” said 
Randall’s mother, Kathy Huggins. “It keeps 
us together.” 

Kathy; her husband, Trail Liaison 
Norman Huggins; and children Marilyn, 
Kelvin, Adriana, Bianca, Kailyn and Lucas 
organized the basketball tournament for 
the ninth year. The tournament has built a 


reputation as one of the biggest Native-only 
basketball tournaments on the East Coast, 
and possibly the country, Randall’s father, 
Norman, said. 

“They come out and help us keep his 
memory alive and help us celebrate his 
life,” he said. 

This year, the tournament drew about 
280 ball players divided among 17 men’s 
and 1 1 women’s teams. 

“Even with the economy, I was kind 
of surprised we had that many people,” 
Norman said, referring to travel costs that 
could discourage out-of-state teams. 

Players traveled from British Columbia, 
Washington, Oklahoma, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico and New York. Tribes represented 
included Choctaw, Seneca, Iroquois, 
Cherokee and Navajo. 

“I think it blew up in year three,” 
Norman said. “It kind of went national. 
How did that happen? Through friends and 
this thing called social media network and 
word of mouth... We don’t look for people 
no more; they come to us.” 

Nadgelin Cliffe, of the Campbell River 
Indian Band, came from British Columbia 
to play with the Coastal Natives. 

“It’s a get-together with all of our close 
friends, and we get to play basketball,” said 


Cliffe, who returns to play in the tournament 
year after year. “What could be better?” 

Norman said the hospitality and the big 
cash prizes draw people in and keep them 
coming back, and Cliffe couldn’t agree 
more. 

“It’s definitely a treat to come here,” 
she said, emphasizing how well the players 
are treated. 

Throughout the three-day tournament, 
the Huggins family provided free T-shirts, 
free refreshments, free catered food 
(culminating in a home-cooked meal on the 
final night) and free admission, all in the 
warm spirit of Randall. 

“He was full of life, always smiling, 
willing to help out any way he could,” said 
Randall’s cousin Savannah Huggins. 

Norman prides himself on the generosity 
the family shows the tournament’s 
players. This year, they offered free onsite 
chiropractic care and free massages. 

“We’ve traveled the country going to 
different tournaments, and nobody’s going 
to take care of you better than we do,” he 
said. “We’re known for our hospitality.” 

Big Bailers Basketball Tournament 
brings out competition 

On Dec. 6, the Huggins family 
welcomed players and supporters to the 
Hollywood Gym for the first day of the 


tournament. About 50 people filled the 
bleachers for the kick-off game, which 
pitted Nothing Fancy against the Redsticks. 

“Let’s get ballin’,” Norman said, and 
the referee blew the whistle to begin. 

The tournament continued on Dec. 7 
with so many games scheduled that some 
were held at the Jewish Community Center 
in Davie. The excitement built as teams 
vied to make the championships on Dec. 
8. There was particularly steep competition 
this year, Norman said. 

“Every year is kind of unique in its 
own way,” he said. “What I liked about [this 
year] was we had about five or six (men’s) 
teams that could win it. Here, we’re kind of 
known for competition. Even the women’s, 
there were about three or four (teams) that 
had the chance to win.” 

In the end, women’s team ABC, of 
Arizona and New Mexico, took the title 
for the second consecutive year against the 
Lady Bailers, 71-48. 

“That game was kind of like a payback,” 
Norman said, referring to how the Lady 
Bailers beat ABC by nearly 30 points in 
the quarterfinals. “They woke up in the 
championship game. They took control of 
the game early and just closed it out. They 
were hitting their 3s.” 

As for the men, the Plainzmen, of North 


and South Dakota, last year’s tournament 
runners-up, beat You Don’t Want It in the 
championship game 66-52, closing out the 
tournament after 10 p.m. 

“That was like an intense game from the 
get-go,” Norman said. “You had to man up 
in that game or you’d be on the floor. They 
just went back and forth, back and forth. In 
the last five minutes or so, the Plainzmen 
took control, and they closed them out with 
3 -pointers, three or four in a row of them, 
and that was it.” 

Each year, the referees help Norman 
choose two MVPs. 

“The MVPs that we gave away this 
year kind of came from the heart,” Norman 
said. 

The Plainzmen ’s Anthony Brown, a 
friend Randall grew up with, took the award 
for the men’s division. 

“Every time the team tried to make a 
run, it was him that either got a block or 
made a rebound or made a basket,” Norman 
said. 

ABC’s RaeAnn West, of Arizona, won 
the honor for the women’s division. 

“She made some tough baskets inside,” 
Norman said. “She’d rebound for them. 
Basically, she was their muscle. You could 
tell.” 

+ See BIG BALLERS on page 3C 



Beverly Bidney 

Ahfachkee player Malari Baker, No. 15, dribbles the ball down the court. 


Ahfachkee and PECS 
basketball teams face off 


BY BEVERLY BIDNEY 
Staff Reporter 

BIG CYPRESS — The basketball 
season is underway, and for the first time, 
the Ahfachkee Warriors and the PECS 
Seminoles met at center court. The Herman 
L. Osceola Gymnasium in Big Cypress was 
the site of the big games on Nov. 29 when 
the girls’ and boys’ teams each faced off. 
The atmosphere was vibrant with a crowd 
of vocal fans, family and friends of both 
schools’ teams. 

“This is our first time seeing them,” 
said PECS eighth- grader Odessa King, 14. 
“We’re pretty confident.” 

With a record of 3-0 for the season 
before this game, PECS girls had reason to 
be confident; Ahfachkee ’s record was 0-2. 
They beat the Ahfachkee girls 55-45. 

In front of crowded bleachers, the 
Ahfachkee Scream Team led fans in 


cheers and performed during halftime and 
timeouts. 

“This is the first time we’ve played 
PECS,” said Cicero Osceola, coach of 
the Ahfachkee boys’ team, who had a 0-1 
record before the game. “It’s just like any 
other game; we’re ready and are going to 
have some fun.” 

PECS boys were also ready for the 
match up. Their record for the season was 
2-1 before the game. 

“The boys are looking forward to 
playing Ahfachkee,” said Ryan Tedders, 
PECS coach. “We’re pretty excited.” 

The PECS boys’ team was victorious; 
they beat Ahfachkee 47-32. 

Perhaps a new rivalry or Tribalwide 
camaraderie was forged during the event. 
Only time will tell. 


+ See more FACE OFF photos on page 2C 


PECS’ basketball season looks promising 


BY ANDREA HOLATA 
Staff Reporter 

BRIGHTON — Pemayetv Emahakv’s 
basketball teams have high expectations 
this season. 

For both the girls’ and boys’ basketball 
teams, excitement fills the air for coaches, 
parents, students and the community when 
they take to the court. 

So far, the boys hold a 4-1 record with 
one loss to their rivals, the Yearling Middle 
School Bulls, while the Lady Seminoles 
hold a 5-0 record (as of their first home 
game on Dec. 4 against the Moore Haven 
Terriers). 

Lady Seminoles seek perfect season 

“Our goal is to go undefeated this year, 
and I don’t think we will accept anything 
less than that,” head coach Tim Thomas 
said. “Last year, we had a lot of close 
games (because) of the free-throw line.” 

Thomas said the perfect season is 
attainable for the Lady Seminoles based 
on the level of leadership, enthusiasm and 
eagerness of the girls on the team. 

“Our point guard eighth-grader Shae 
Pierce is one of the best players on our team,” 
Thomas said. “She averages 20 points per 
game, as well as our guard Odessa King, 
averaging 9 points; and Sydnee Cypress, 
averaging a near 6 points.” 

Although King and Cypress are just 
starting with the team this year, they have 
stepped up as leaders on the court. 

Pierce has played basketball since she 
was young and is no stranger to PECS’ 
team. 

“I have been playing with the Charter 
School for three years now and been 
playing basketball since I was about 5 years 
old,” Pierce said. “I like to play basketball 
because I like to run; it’s good exercise, 
(and) I want to carry it on for generations 
(because) my mom used to play.” 

In addition to the leading girls on the 
team, the Lady Seminoles has some sixth- 
graders who contribute to what may be one 
of the basketball team’s most successful 
years yet. 

“I have a few first-time players on the 
team,” Thomas said. “Raeley Matthews 
has come a long way; she is dribbling better 
and becoming more aggressive.” 

Forward Alicia Fudge is another sixth- 
grader showing eagerness on the court. 


“I like to play basketball because I get 
to run up and down the court, (and) I get my 
exercise,” Fudge said. 

Hard work and heart put into the games 
has contributed to the Lady Seminoles 
going undefeated so far, including the 
wins against Yearling Middle, 36-7; Lake 
Placid, 41-14; Moore Haven, 44-13; and 
Ahfachkee, 54-45. 

The team’s last home games this 
season are against West Glades (Dec. 20), 
Clewiston Middle (Jan. 8), Ahfachkee (Jan. 
10), Glades Day (Jan. 14), Osceola Middle 
(Jan. 15) and Yearling Middle (Jan. 15). 

Players include Raeley Matthews, 
Aleina Micco, Chyna Villareal, Sunni 
Bearden, Camryn Thomas, Deliah Carrillo, 
Raylon Eagle, Alexus James, Alicia Fudge, 
Sydnee Cypress, Martina Herrera, Odessa 
King and Shae Pierce. 

Boys 9 team shows promise on the court 

Under the direction of head coach 
Ryan Tedders and assistant coach Stephanie 
Tedders, the boys’ season is starting to look 
up for the Seminoles. 

The boys’ roster includes Kelton 
Smedley, Trevor Thomas, Richard Harris, 


Lucas Osceola, Drayton Billie, Demetrius 
Clark, Robert Fudge and Logan Ortiz. 

Although the boys lost their season 
opener at Yearling Middle School, 53-29, 
they are not letting that discourage them. 

“Of course, everybody wants to win 
them all,” head coach Ryan Tedders said. 
“Losing the first game was very difficult. 
They now want that to be their only loss, 
and they can achieve that by working as a 
team and showing good sportsmanship.” 

Tedders said his team could have won 
the first game, but the boys got behind and 
got frustrated. 

So far, the boys are maintaining their 
goal by having only one loss. Their wins 
include games against Lake Placid, 35-28; 
Moore Haven, 33-15; Ahfachkee, 47-32; 
and Moore Haven, 47-9. 

With the leadership of three returning 
players, Demetrius Clark, Trevor Thomas 
and Drayton Billie, the Seminoles can guide 
their team to a winning season record. 

“They lead by example (and) rarely out 
of position on defense,” Tedders said. 

+ See more PECS photos on page 2C 



Andrea Holata 

Demetrius Clark makes an easy jump shot against Moore Haven on Nov. 27. 
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Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

These young players are all arms and legs as Shae Pierce tries to get around defender Dasani Cypress, of Ahfachkee. 
they go for the ball. 



Beverly Bidney 


PECS player Demetrius Clark, No. 2, feels the pressure from Ahfachkee players. 



Beverly Bidney Beverly Bidney 

The Ahfachkee Scream Team cheers during a timeout. Ahfachkee player Nathan Anderson, No. 2, seeks 

safe passage to his team’s basket. 


FRAUD ALERT SEMINOLE DIRECTV FRAUD ALERT 



Summary 

Statement Date: 11/04/12 Previous Balance 

1 ribal Member Current Charges & Fees 

97.73 

0.00 

94.00 

mi 7*2 


... ._ 

Taxes 

9.73 

MULL ywuuu, rL J3UZ4-Z1 uu Amount Due 

Activity 

Start End Description 

Previous Balance 

Payment 

Current Charges for Service Period 1 1/03/12 - 12/02/12 

$97 73 

Amount 

97.73 

0.00 

11/03 

12/02 

HBO STARZ SHOWTIME CMAX SPORTS Monthly 

52.00 

11/03 

12/02 

Advanced Receiver-HD Monthly 

10 00 

11/03 

12/02 

Choice Xtra Classic Bulk 1 s Monthly 

0.00 W 

11/03 

12/02 

LOCAL CHANNELS MDU BULK 1 S Monthly 

0.00 

11/03 

12/02 

Seminole Tribe Private Network Seminole Tribe Private 
Network 

0.00 

11/03 

12/02 

Advanced Receiver-DVR Monthly 

Fees 

8.00 

11/04 


Additional tV 

6.00 ^ 

11/04 


Additional TV 

6.00 

11/04 


Additional TV 

6.00 ^ 

11/04 


Primary TV 

Adjustments & Credits 

6.00 

10/19 


Payment Correction 

-97 73 Credit 

11/04 


Primary TV Free 

Sales Tax 

Communications Service Tax 

-6.00 Credit 

1.56 

8.17 


AMOUNT DUE 


$97 73 


PLEASE CHECK YOUR BILL FOR 
ERRORS AND OVER CHARGING 

COMPARE YOUR BILL TO SAMPLE 

Please notice the charges listed under 
Activity: These have Q.QG billed 
Choice Xtra Classic Bulk 
LOCAL CHANNELS MDU BULK 

Seminole Tribe Rivate Network 

These costs are billed to the TRIBE 

Please confirm your recievers under 
Fees: Additional TV 6.00 each 
Primary TV should not be charged or 
Adjustments & Credits: -6.00 Credit 
Count the number of receivers you have 
& confirm it equals the number billed 

Please call (954)985-5703 for assistance 
5MP-5eminole Broadcasting'DIRECTV 


This bill includes $75 in savings off DIRECTV'S regular prices 
As a Seminole Tribal Member you should have these savings 


126 



DIRECTV. 


DATE DUE ACCOUNT NUMBER 
12345676 


THIS PORTION WITH TOUR PAYMENT 


AMOUNT DUE PAYMENT ENCLOSED 

$97.73 


□ Note my change of address on reverse side. 


DO NOT WRITE OTHER COMMENTS ON THIS FORM 


To sign up for Auto Bill Pay. Sea Reverse 


#BWNHPWR 

#PPFICACHHO# 

AT 01 „ 

STOF 

6300 STIRLING RD 
HOLLYWOOD FL 33024-2153 

ill||llii|lli|liil|il||ill||iliiil|i||i|m|ii||iluil||||||Mlll 


Please do not send cash Make check or money order payable to 


DIRECTV 
PO Box 78626 
Maricopa 

Phoenix AZ 85062-8626 

I'llll Iililn 


000000000000000000 12345676 □ 0056 00000000 00001773 b 


Sample DIRECTV invoice for Seminole Tribal Member. 
Compare this to YOUR bill. Upgrades will vary due to your choices. 
Please call our office at (954)985-5703 for help. 


+ More PECS photos from page 1C 



Andrea Holata 

Kelton Smedley shows his athleticism as he goes in for a 
layup against Moore Haven during the first home game of 
the season on Dec. 4. 



Andrea Holata 

Deliah Carrillo makes a layup during the game against 
the Moore Haven Terriers on Nov. 27. The Lady Seminoles 
defeated the Terriers 44-13. 



Andrea Holata 

Lady Seminoles pose for a picture after their 36-7 win against their rivals, Yearling Middle School, on Nov. 20. 
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FrontRowUSA.com 




Ticket Brokers 





Concerts | Theatre | Sports 

Local, National, and Worldwide Events 


Need travel arrangements? Call us! 
We take care of all your travel needs 

including: 

Hotels, Airlines, and Cruises 
FrontRowUSA is up front 
and honest, putting you up front! 





Top Sports 


FOREIGNER 
JUSTIN BIEBER 
PINK 

MATISYAHU 
ZAC BROWN BAND 
LADY GAGA 
MAROON 5 
RIKANNA 
TAYLOR SWIFT 
JAZZ IN THE GARDENS 
G. LOVE & SPECIAL SAUCE 
THE xx 

COHEED AND CAMBRIA 
RAIN 


MIAMI HEAT 
MIAMI DOLPHINS 
MIAMI HURRICANES 
WWE - SMACKDOWN 
MIAMI TENNIS CUP 
FLORIDA PANTHERS 
ORANGE BOWL 


THE NUTCRACKER 
COMEDY EXPLOSION 
JERSEY BOYS 
SISTER ACT 
MARGARET CHO 
WICKED 
MARY POPPINS 
LES MISERABLES 
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ALL CONCERTS, SPORTS AND THEATRE TICKETS AVAILABLE 
NATIONWIDE AND WORLDWIDE ORDER YOUR TICKETS ONLINE AT 
WWW.FRONTROWUSA.COM OR BY PHONE 

(954) 455-1929 OR (800) 446 8499 

& 

h WE DELIVER TO YOU - ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS ACCEPTED 
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Kathryn Stolarz 

In a close game, the Plainzmen beat You Don’t Want It in the men’s semifinals at 
the Hollywood Gym. The went on to win the championship. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

Tribal members and friends show off all kinds of wheels at the Strictly Business Car Show 
at the Hollywood Ball Field. 




Kathryn Stolarz 

Norman Huggins, son Kelvin Huggins and daughter Marilyn Huggins head back to the 
basketball tournament after visiting the car show. 


Kathryn Stolarz 

The Outlaws take control of the ball against the Coastal Natives, but not for long. 
The Coastal Natives won the women’s semifinals. 



Kathryn Stolarz 

Mercedes Osceola and children Presleigh and Draven Osceola-Hahn smile 
by her first-place 2004 Mercedes-Benz S430. 


* BIG BALLERS 

From page 1C 


Strictly Business Car Show 
draws a variety of vehicles 

On the final day of ball play, 
the Strictly Business Car Show 
was held just around the comer 
at the Hollywood Ball Field, 
open to the public. 

Tribal member Eric Osceola, 
owner of Bigg E Customs, 
ran the event. Fifty-eight cars 
entered the show, coming from 
Brighton, Big Cypress, Pompano 
Beach, Miami and beyond. 

“It’s a good thing to get 
everybody together and pay 
tribute to Randall Huggins 
and the Huggins family,” said 
Osceola, who used to play 
basketball with Norman and 
remembers entering his car in the 
first memorial Strictly Business 
Car Show in 2004, where 
Randall’s car was on display. 

Randall’s father and siblings 
choose the recipient of the 
Huggins Family Choice Award 
each year, and this year it went to 
a souped-up, yellow 2005 Chevy 
Impala. 

“The kids liked it because of 
the suicide doors and all the TVs 
and 30-inch rims,” Norman said. 
“The guy put a lot of money into 
it. . .In the car show business, it’s 
all trying to be unique. We just 
try to look for something that’s 
unique.” 

Mark Furlong, of Big 
Cypress, recently updated his 
Nissan 350Z with a custom- 
made Panther Clan stencil and 
135.7-decibel speakers for the 
show. Furlong has entered every 
Strictly Business Car Show and 


has never lost, he said. 

“It’s like playing poker,” 
he said while waiting for the 
winners to be announced. “You 
know you got a good hand.” 

Sure enough, Furlong won 
first place in Import Wild, second 
place in Euro Mild, and most 
importantly for him, “bragging 
rights.” 

Tribal member Virgil 
Doctor, Randall’s great uncle, 
of Hollywood, returned to this 
year’s show with three types 
of wheels: a “Big Town” truck 
and a Miami Hurricanes-themed 
motorcycle and golf cart. 

“[The show] gets bigger and 
better every year,” he said. 

Here’s how Tribal members 
placed in the car show and SPL 
sound-off competition: 

•Hollywood Board Rep. 
Chris Osceola’s 1996 GMC 
Yukon won SPL Big Bailers 
and Highest SPL awards and 
placed third in SUV; his 2010 
Chevy Camaro placed second in 
Domestic Mild. 

•Justin Osceola’s 2010 
Nissan GT-R placed first in 
Import Mild; his 2010 Jeep 
SRT8 placed first in SPL SUV 
and 2nd in SUV. 

•Lois Justine Billie’s 2012 
Dodge Charger SRT8 placed 
first in Domestic Mild. 

•Mercedes Osceola’s 2004 
Mercedes-Benz S430 placed 
first in Euro Wild. 

•Sandy Billie Jr.’s 1995 Dodge 
placed second in Classic Mild. 

•Virgil Doctor’s 2007 
Dodge Dually placed second in 
Big Boy Toys. 

•Adam Osceola’s 2007 
Mustang Shelby GT500 placed 
second in Domestic Wild. 
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GET FINANCING AS LOW AS* 

0 % or 

FOR UP TO 48 MONTHS 


GET UP TO 


$ 2,000 


ON SELECT VEHICLES 


Forgiveness is a gift. 

Tell your friends about this! 

Were you a client of Guy's? 

Do you owe some money on an old case? 

Call in the next two weeks 
to get the debt forgiven and 
-pick, up a holiday gift from Vermont! 


Skonaakiska Amackamala 

Celebrate the Christmas Season 
knowing you are appreciated! 

954- 760-7600 

Kind Regards, 

GuyJ. Seligman 


954 - 436-9905 

4101 DAVIE RD. EXT. 
DAVIE, FL 33024 

www.BrowardMotorsports.com 


‘Term depends on vendor Disclaimer below is for Capital One, See dealer for other finance offers, "No Interest lor 6G months- tier 1 customers only ft .67% payment tactorl, Offer valid 1 1/T/12 to 12/3T/I2. OHer 
available on approved purchases made on the Kawasaki Good Tirtid-s ,M Credit Card issued by Capital One. n.a. Subject to credit approval and creditworthiness, some options may not be available and other terms may 
apply, Your account must be open and current to be eligible lor this otter. Eligible purchases will be charged no interest for 60 months from date of purchase with Minimum Payments of t.67% of the purchase price The 
payment may increase due to any debt cancellation or rate fees. Thereafter, your remaining purchase balance wilt be subject tc the variable Standard 21 . 99 % Apr and regular Minimum payments apply Minimum payment 
required on your statement must be made to continue in the program or the promotion win be terminated early and (he variable Penalty 26.99% APR and regular Minimum Payments apply Variable APRs as of 9/t8/12, 
Minimum Interest Charge S 2 . Offer good November 1 , 20 1 2 through December 31, 2012. on select, new, not previously registered Kawasaki motorcycles, ATVs. 

Side 1 Sides, and Jet Ski® watercraft. -(Incentives up to S2,00€, depending on the model purchased. This wilt be applied to the purchase price at the time of 
purchase. Restrictions may apply Subject to change without notice KAWASAKI CARES: Always wear a helmet eye protection, and proper apparel. Never ride 
under the influence ol drugs or alcohol. Adhere to me maintenance schedule in your owners manual. © 2Gi 2 Kawasaki Motors Corp.. USA 


Kawasaki 

Let the good times roll." 
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SEMINOLE CHANNEL 


Exclusively on 



DIRECTV* 

4 1 


Find out how to win: 

Prizes • Gift Cards • LCD TV 

The Seminole Channel (9545) 
Tuesdays 8-9 PM Thursdays 5-6 PM 

SOT? 

SEMINOLE MEDIA PRODUCTIONS 

Call: 954-985-5703 

What’s the Word of the Day? Contest is sponsored by SMP for Tribal Members who subscribe to DIRECTV and tune in to watch the 
Seminole Channel (9545) for the “WORD OF THE DAY”. You must contact us with your name, address, phone number, and confirm the 
new WORD to enter drawings to win prizes. Drawings are done weekly & monthly, with Grand Prize to be drawn 1/20/13. Must be over 
18-years-old to enter. Prizes over $50 are subject to tax. 




